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Note  on  the  Map  of  the  Would  (see  Frontispiece). 
Maps  of  the  World  coloured  according  to  Religion  are  very  unsatisfactory, 
becauBe  they  can  only  show  area,  and  not  density  of  population.  In  our  Map 
an  effort  is  made  to  reduce  this  element  of  error  to  a  minimum,  by  leaving 
uncolonred  those  parts  of  the  world  which  are  almost  or  quite  uninhabited, 
as  in  British  North  America,  the  Sahara,  Siberia,  and  Australia.  But  even 
as  it  is,  the  yellow  of  Australian  Protestantism,  representing  three  millions  of 
souls,  occupies  as  much  space  as  the  black  of  Indian  Heathenifim,  representing 
over  two  hundred  millions.  The  representation  of  the  second  religion  of  a  country 
by  bars  is  also  necessarily  very  imperfect.  The  real  proportions  of  the  various 
religions— counting  as  "  Heathen  "  all  who  are  neither  Christians,  Jews,  nor 
Mohammedans— are  jhown  by  the  diagram  at  the  foot  of  the  Map. 
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PREFACE. 

The  Ciidkcii  Missionary  Atlas  was  originally  planned  by  the  Rov.  "W. 
Knight,  and  the  firrit  edition  appeared  in  1857.  It  contained  sixteen 
pages  of  letterpress,  and  thirteen  small  maps.  A  second,  a  third,  and 
a  fourth  edition  followed  at  intervals,  each  with  corrections  and  im- 
provements.  The  fifth  edition,  brought  out  by  General  Lake  in  1873, 
was  considerably  enlarged,  containing  sixty  pages  of  letterpress,  and 
twenty-three  maps,  of  which  ton  were  now.  The  sixth  edition,  which 
appeared  in  1879,  was  entirely  rewritten,  some  articles  being  adapted 
Iroin  drafts  preparsd  by  General  Luke  before  his  death.  It  contained 
13(3  pages  of  letterpress,  and  thirty-one  maps,  twenty  of  them  new. 

Preparations  were  soon  afterwards  begun  for  a  fresh  edition  in  due 
time;  but  it  was  not  until  1887  that  any  portion  was  ready,  almost  all 
the  articles  being  again  entirely  rewritten,  on  a  much  more  extensive 
scale.  It  was  arranged  to  publis-'  "^'lig  seventh  edition  in  Parts.  Part 
T.,  containing  Africa,  and  the  I'  Viaramedan  Lands  of  the  East,  and 
Part  II.,  containing  India,  appeared  in  1887  ;  but  Part  III.,  containing 
Ceylon,  China,  Jiipan,  Now  Zeuland,  and  North  America,  was  not 
completed  till  1891.  The  three  Parts  contained  together  200  pages 
of  letterpress,  and  thirty-one  maps  ;  but  several  of  the  maps  were  new, 
and  owing  to  some  rearrangements  were  more  complete  than  the 
previous  thirty-one.  Part  I.,  howevei,  was  rapidly  getting  quite  cub 
of  date,  owing  to  the  advances  of  exploration  and  Missions  in  Africa; 
and  therefore  the  issue  of  the  whole  work  in  one  volume  was  deferred 
until  that  Part  could  be  again  thoroughly  revised.  In  January,  1895, 
accordingly,  appeared  the  eighth  edition  of  Part  I.,  with  the  African 
maps  and  articles  brought  up  to  date.  The  India,  China,  &c.,  articles 
and  maps  have  now  also  been  thoroughly  revised  to  date,  the 
introductory  chapters  and  indices  added,  and  the  Map  of  the  World 
according  to  Religions  supplied. 

Hearty  thanks  are  due  to  several  friends  for  much  valuable  help.  The 
letberpress  of  the  seventh  (1887)  edition,  viz.  Parts  I.  and  II.  (Africa, 
Mohammedan  Lands,  India,  &c.),  written  by  the  Editor,  was  revised 
by  Dr.  Cust  and  General  Maclagan.  The  geographical  and  linguistic 
portions  of  tbe  eighth  edition  of  I'art  I.  were  contributed  or  revised  by 
Proft  ssor  A.  H.  Keane,who  also  wrote  the  valuable  article  on  The  World. 
Considerable  portions  of  the  articles  in  Part  III.  were  drafted  by 
various  friends:  Ceylon  and  China  by  Miss  C.  F.  Gordon-Cumming ; 
Mid  China  by  Arehdoucou  Moulo,  from  whose  writings  were  also  taken 


.  PHEFACi. 

..1  the  wl.0,0  work  lu.  b^>  n-  a...  .. .  K^  ;M>  to^^     ^^^^  J^^^^ 

to  its  mi^s-onary  nunalH  ^f  *''Y;  J^  ;^1,.,,,  ,„,,  ,11  owed  ru.ch  to 

^•^^str  ;.uon.  w..,  entirely — ^^  ::-:;r:::it!" 

MiHsicms  ot  the  Church  M.Hs.onavy  So  .ety        n 

(1887),  which  is  the  ^-i-^^^';;:;::;::  :^i^:  m::!  it  other 

indicating  by  means  of  ^'t^^-  J~:,,  ,,  .n.ko  this  U-ttorin,. 
Societies.  It  has  not  beeu  1-  ^.^  ^''^^^^  ,^,.,,  „,,u.h  Society  has 
unifo.™      ^•^theMapo^Boa.a^  o.  -^^^  Scot.).  <' F.C."   (Free 

its  own  letters      b.G         1^.^        ^,  ^^.^^     g^^  ^^   .  W." 

Ch.    Scot.),  "B."     "'\i;^'^^{'    /^,fi,l,  to    iuaicate    each    Society 
(Wesleyan);    but  in    the   ^^''P /'*   '"^^    \^„,i    ij,iti,h  Societies   are 

grouped  under  "  t.      (Ob.  «^  J^J'^;     ,  „       j  the  American  "  A."; 

The  Foreign  «-  f^  ^^  J^:  L''-''tl^«^-'-^-"  ^^'^^'^^  T 
but  in  the  Map  of  f  °^7'"',;'"„  ,  .  ,,  ,,  ..  ^.U.!'."  There  is  a  key 
separately  distinguished      ^•^-  ;^ ;'     ^,^,^^    j,   i.^ered ;  and  the 

^^^ertheless,  the  Cn.oe  ^.^^^  ^?  m"  2"l" 
„,ore  than  its  name  imphes.  I  "^^  «^^^^,  ,;,«  other  Missions  in 
Although  both  the  articles  and  *^:«  '"^P;  ^^.^^     ^j^,  jimited  scope  of 

those  countries  where  there  are  ^.M.S  T.'^U,^  in  detail  of  those 
thoworkfromthe   first  precludes  the  descrp^^^^     ^^    ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

tnission-fields  in  which  the  Sock ty  has  no  ^^^^^^^ 

example,  considerable  portions  oAi     a,  luil^^^^^      ^^^^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

rr^'ts;  trA^e^  BTtbtlL,  India.  China,and  Japan 
'::^:^!:l^l  .i-  a  good  deal  of  information  concerning 
the  fields  and  work  of  other  ^^^''''^''  ^^  ^i^^^i^g  of  the  One 

This  Eighth  Edition  IS  -  VrXos  Who  cr^^^^^  aU  men.  loves 
True  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  ^\^^''J^J\^^  commanded  that 
all  men,  provided  a  way  of  salvation  for  all  men,  ^    ^^ 

it  should  be  made  known  to  all  men. 

Januari/,  189G. 
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NOTES  ON  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS. 
Op  tho  largor   Kiigli.Mh   SDciotioH,  tho  oldcHt  iiro  thn  .S'ortV///   for    Vromniln^ 
Chrintian   Kiwirlr.l,/,',   founilc.l    lO'JH,  iiiui  iho  Suriety  for  th«  I'r    ><,,jalioi,  t,/ 
tlf    uih^itel  in   Forei;/n    Partit,    1701.      Tlio   ojitiraliuim  of  tho 
Angllom       y  i>.c.K.  have  iilwiiys  conHiHtud   in   the  iimiii  of  tlio  publication 
oui.        ^j.    (j|'jj.j^^j,^jj    liicratuio   in    many    laiii^'iiaK.^H,    ami   of   KrantH   of 
money   for   episcopal   endowniontH,   diarch    biiii.li'i^',    an.l   a   lio-st   of   other 
obji'ctH;    thouKli    for  juHt  a  century,   ending    1H21,  it    carried   on   MisHiona 
of    its    own    in    South    India  with   Gorman   and    DaniHh    Lutheran   mmi8- 
tern.     The   S.l'.d.   was  foundtid    primarily  to    provide   Churidi  ministrations 
in  the  Colonics,  but  from  th.'  lirst  it   sought  to  reach  tho  'aeatbeii  raceH  as 
well    as  tlio  aettlers,    particularly  in    Noith  America;    and    in  llio   present 
century  its  direct  Missions  to  the  Heathen  liavo  l)een  larj^ely  developed,     ^o 
pofiety  has  more  varied  and   extensivo   lieldH.     In   In.lia,   it  has  extensive 
Missions  in  the  Telu-u  and  Tamil  di.-tricts  in  tiie  South,  where  it  took  over, 
in  1S:'4,  tlio   old  H.l'.C.K.  Missions  above  aUuded  to;  also   m   Denial,  tho 
North- vVest  I'rovinces,  and    tho    lJond)ay   Presidency.     Bishop   Caldwell   of 
Tinneveliy  was  an   S.I'.C  mi.-sionary  for   half  a  century.     In  West  Afnea 
(Rio    I'on^^as);  in  South  Africa  (several   lar^o  dioceses);  in   Mada^'.\scar  aiid 
Mauiitius";  in  Ceylon,   Hurmah,  and   Malaysia  (Sinj,'apore,  Horueo,  i'J:c.) ;   m 
North  China,  Japan,  and  Corea;  in  North  and  Soutli  America,  and  the  West 
Indies;  and  in  the  South  Seas,  it  either  conducts  Missums   directly  or  subsi- 
dizes Diocesan  Missions.     In  South  Africa,  Madagascar,   l!  irmah,  Malaysia, 
North  (Jiiina,  Corea,  and  tJuiana,  it   is  the  only  missionary  so(  i^ty  of  tbo 
Ciuirch  of  Kngland.     Many  of  tho  greatest  colonial  and  missionary  bisbopa 
liave    been    upon    its   roil    of    missionaries.      Its   figures    are— Clergy    71'.), 
(European   DID,  Native    170);    single  women,   in  connexion   with  Ladies 
Association,  03  ;  communicants,  71,754;  total  adherents,  •2G'J,874. 
On  the  Cliurch  Mimonan/  Socivly,  fcoo  separate  Note,  below. 
The  Uidoei-tities'  Mmion  to  Cenfral  Africa  v/aa  founded  in  1859,  in  response 
to   tlie    appeals  of   Livingstone.     From   Zanzibar  as   a   base  it  has  extended 
largely  on  tho  mainland  of  East  Africa,  from  Usambaia  in  the  north  to  Lake 
Nyassa  in   the  south.     Hishops  Mackenzie,  Steere,  and  Smylhies  have  been 
conspicuous   among    its    leaders.     Its  figures  are— Missionaries  (white),  82, 
(ordained  27,  lay  30,   single  women  25);   native  clergy,  ti ;   communicants, 
118G;  total  adiierents,  HUl. 

Tho  Soiitli  American  Mi^sionarn  S'cirfi/,  founded  under  tho  name  of  the 
Patagonian  Society  in  1844,  was  the  outcomo  of  the  heroic  attempts  of  Captain 
Allen  Gardiner  to  evangelize  the  Fiiegians  of  Patagonia.  He  and  his  party 
perished  of  starvation  ;  but  his  successors  were  wonderfully  blessed,  and  the 
results  of  their  work  led  to  Charles  Darwin  becoming  a  contributor  to  tho 
Society.  Its  present  title  was  adopted  in  18(14,  and  its  (.[lerations  now  extend 
to  many  parts  of  South  America.  Its  figures  are— Missionaries,  41  (ordained 
11,  lay  11),  wives  8,  single  women  3). 

Tiie  Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society,  founded  1823,  though  not 
strictly  a  missionary  society,  cannot  be  omitted,  because  its  work  in  the 
Colonies  runs  parallel  with  a  largo  section  of  the  work  of  the  S.P.G.,  which 
is  olways  included  in  missionary  statistics.  Its  operations  are  carried  on  in 
Canada,  West  Indies,  South  Africa,  lud^a  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Mauritius.  Its  figures  are— Ordained  140;  lay  31;  single  women  95; 
total,  26o.  Tliis  of  course  ducA  not  include  chaplains  employed  for  short 
periods  on  tho  Continent. 

The  Church  of  England  Zenana  3li»sionary  Society,  established  1880, 
provides  lady  missionaries  for  most  of  the  C.M.S.  fields  in  India;  also  some 
jjj  (^."..lo;^,  and  in  the.  Fuh-kien  Province  of  China,  It  is  the  largest  women's 
niisiionary  organization,  employing  171  missionaries. 

Among  smaller  Church  of  England  missionary  organizations  are  the  follow- 
ing :— Tho  Camhriilqe  Mimon  at  Delhi,  tho  Oxford  AJifsim  at  Calcutta,  tho 
Hoaety  o)  St.  John  the   Kvanyelid  (Cowley  Fathers)   in  India  tvnd  South 
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.  ,  .  1  Q/  mWa's  Mimons  in  Japan,  suprorlecl  in 
Africa  ;  the  Si.  ^«'.  'f "  «  f"i\  f/;  {['Ij.lJ^^Um  and  the  East  Mmion  Fund 
England  by  the  Gui  d  of  _S  .  Pan  the  J^^^^  ^,^^  Missionary  Dioceses  as 
(Bishop  Blyth's);  Associations  i  ^^^J^^  Missionary  Waves  Association, 
Corea,  I^ovfh  China,  Zululand,  &c. ,  ana 
aiding  C.M.S.  xMis.ions.  independent  ^rissions.     It  largely  contri- 

The  Church  of  Ireland  has   "0^2"^''i;^'',''g  p  ^      Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
hutes  both  men  ami  "^'^"^  ^°  ^- "'•?;,  Ji  c  V  in  Fnh-kien,  China,  and  one 
supporlr.  two  bands   of   men,   one   (y-*^-'=->' 
(S.F.G.)  in  Cholu  Nngpoie,  .Nor^h  India.  ^^^^  Missionary  Churches 

Among  the  Missions  carried  «"   ^  ,*';''i  '  "^n-dican  Communion,   are   the 
themselves,   and  by  o^ier  branch  s  of      eAiW-ca       ^^_^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^^ 

following  :-The  '^>^''''^''£jS,  J^^^^^  SocieU,  of  the  Churrh 

nnd  South  Afn.a  ;  *''«  ^''"?'f' f  ""^  mj^s  on  in  Japan,  in  connexion  with 
of  Enqlmd  in  Canada  maintains  a  Mi«^'«"  ^  i„d  remits  contributions 
Iv.G,  assists  the  work  in  various  Car.ad  an  doctseai  ^^^^  Canadian, 

To  English  Societies  ;  there  are  P'"^;^''?.^  ^f^^^c  es  and  there  are  local 
West  hidian,  and  West  -'J^^^  f.^f/j^'^^Her  "re  the  Anstral.an  Board 
Chur...h  Missions  in  India  J"  ^^;;^;f„73';,.d  the  Chinese  inmugrants,  and 
of  Hussions,  working  among  the  ^'i°"^,  "f  ,  ^, j, j  ^y  Bishops  Selwyn  and 
/now  Guinea;  the   ^^''"''^f  ^J^X  cJ^h  i^ 

Patteson,  and  officially  <^^--^'\X^-  and  two  or  three  smaller  Missions 
l,orted  also  in  England  and  '»  ^^   "^'^/  n^,/ South  Wales,  Victoria,  New 

Zea  and,  and  Canada,  there  are  i.nuri  .      ■',    ;  niissionnries. 

with  the  C3I.S.,  but  sendmg  out  and  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^   .^^  ^^^,,.^  ^^ 

Lastly,  the   Protestant  -^^''"7^   .^f^'.^  Africa,  and  Hayti,  and  exten- 
mssions,  with  Missions  »"  J'}P^"^,^^':;'  '  '^Ttt  United  States  themselves. 
«ive  work  in  the  newer  o;^^'^";^,    '"^f.Xi^  ,u^,,    o  joint  societies  of  Church- 

If  a  fairly.e^timated  share  of  the  ^""^'  '^^    \  ^      stable  that  the  total 

I.«,.a...-  ™»"  -J  ^r"Sl;  T«/  sw/a,.  U,e'„,o.t  in,- 
minational  Sonctn  and  the  ^^<^"f"l°  \'  .  nro^iding  the  mission- 
Bocieties.  portant,  and  do  a  valuable  ^^^j" ^"^^P'J^^.t,  "i^  various  Ian- 
fields  with  ^he  Scriptures  ^^^^^  ^^,  tS^;  in  the  East, 
.mages.  The  Societij  for  ™f";J  ''.  ^.^  women's  associations 
,„d    the    Zenana    Bilde    and    ^^«''''^"^.  j^'''"\ff ;,' 'evion  with  the  C.M.S. 

supplying  lady  f-^^!Z'n:^^riZ^^^:^>^C^^^"^^  -^^.  ^^'^^^^  ^^ 
nnd  other  societies.     The   China  ^^■'"^'';'       .        '      f  nationalities  m  various 

Mr.  Hudson  Ta>lor.  gathers  its  "h  ;"  ^ence  in  iTonfoting  a  missionary  spirit 
parts  of  the  world,  and  has  had  ^'•'^'  ^"""^'^^^^^^  ^nd  lay  248,  wives  123, 
generally.  Its  figures  are-  ^^'^'l'"^'^^  "^^^  4G81  ;  total  adherents, 
6inc'lewomen233;  native  ministers,  11  '  ^0^!""  \f ""  '        j    ,,^  director,  the 

7  73!     Its  special  •-^^'°'!^(-'=';,;^„,tmShm^^^^^^^^^ 
HomeCouucilhavingmerelytosend  out    1.  m^  ^^  ^^,^i^,^  ^1^, 

l,een  adopted  by  -'" ^e  -^^/^"^^^^^^^^  -^o«//.  ../r/ca  G...mJ 

most  important  are  the  ^<^J*'' f/' ''^^  BaMo  itf/s.s/on,  under  the  direction  of 
Mission.  Somewhat  similar  is  the  ^^"f^  ^;«'  "^^  'J  ^^^  ,.„;th  many  missionaries 
Dr  Grattaii  Guiuness-who,  moreover,  trains. ml snds  10  },,  should 

};'•  ^thcr  societies  nnd  for  independent  work.     ^^^JVf^»^J^   ^^^^^^^^ 
ite^o  included,  an  ^^^ ^^^Z^S'Z^^r^  d^aominations. 
Of  the  Societies  connected  with  "^^  \"-^"|^^^jo     Baptist,  and   Weslcyuu 
the   most   -Portan     a  0   tjj  J-don.^^^J.^^^^  ,  . 

Nonconform-   Societies.       IhQ    L,nnuon    i^i  j  ori<'inal  y     designed 

StSocieti...    constitution    undenominational,   and     ^"^^    °^'f"y    U^iih^ 
to    combine    Evangelical    CLnstiuus    geuaally ,    hat    it 
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Mission  of  the  Congregationalists,  and  is  almost  entirely  supported 
by  ihcni.  Ko  society  has  a  grander  record.  Among  its  names  are 
those  of  Morrison,  MoHat,  Livingstone,  Ellis,  John  Williams,  Mullens,  and 
Gilraour  Founded  in  1795,  it  was  hrst  in  the  South  Seas,  fist  in  China,  first 
in  Madagascar,  first  in  New  Guinea.  One  result  of  its  wonderful  work  in 
Madagascar  has  been  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  all  missionary  societies  in 
the  number  of  its  converts.  Its  figures  are— Missionaries  (white),  201  (or- 
duined  and  lay  196,  single  women  G5)  ;  native  ministers,  1429 ;  communi- 
cants,  94,295  ;  total  adherents,  408,147.  .    . 

Tho  Baptist  Missionary  Svcidy  was  the  first  of  the  more  modern  missionary 
organizations,  though  ninety  years  later  than  tho  S.P.G.  It  was  founded  m 
1792  hy  William  Carey,  who  him.  elf  became  one  of  the  greatest  of  Imuiii 
m  ssionaries,  and  its  formation  led  indirectly  to  that  of  tho  L.M.S.,  and  had 
some  iuHuence  upon  that  of  the  C.M.S.  The  Society  has  important  Missions 
in  North  India,  North  China,  and  the  AVest  ^ndies  In  West  Africa,  Us 
Cameroons  Mission  flourished  under  Saker,  bi  .'ter  his  death  the  German 
authorities  compelled  the  abandonment  of  the  work.  Its  latest  development 
is  the  Congo  Mission,  one  of  the  most  heroic,  deeply-tried,  and  yet  fruit  ul,  ot 
modern  missionary  enterprises.  Its  figures  are-Missionaries,  192  (ordained 
and  lay  137,  single  women  under  Ladies'  Association  55; ;  native  pastors,  t_  , 
Church  members,  53,773.  . 

The  Wi'shijan  Missionary  Society  was  not  organized  till  181b,  but  the 
Methodists  had  before  that  time  sent  representatives  of  their  body  to  the  West 
Ind-.e.-,  West  and  South  Africa,  and  Ceylon  ;  and  these  fields  are  still  occupied 
by  the  Society.  In  addition,  it  has  Missions  in  South  India  and  China ; 
in  New  Zealand  it  shared  with  the  C.M.S.  the  work  among  the  Maoris; 
and  in  Fiji,  under  John  Hunt  and  others,  it  accomplished  one  of  the  most 
complete  successes  of  modern  Missions.  Its  figures  are— Missionaries  (or- 
dained  and  lay),  348  ;  single  women,  40 ;  Church  members,  40,9(  9 

The  other  chief  English  Nonconformist  Missions  are  those  of  the  Jinylisfi 
Presh>iterians  in  South  China  (with  which  the  name  of  William  Burns  la  asso- 
ciated) ;  the  United  Methodists,  in  East  and  West  Africa  and  China  ;  the  W  elsh 
Calrinistic  Methodists,  in  Bmgal ;  the  Friends'  Foreirjn  Mission  Association, 
in  Madagascar  and  Central  India;  and  the  Saha' ion  Army,  in  India  and 
Ceylon.  Some  smaller  Methodist  and  Baptist  communities  also  have  a  little 
forti'Mi  work  ;  and  so  have  some  sections  of  Plymouth  Brethren,  Mr.  F.  S. 
Aruofs  Mission  in  South  Central  Africa  being  the  most  important  of  these 
latcer.  Recently-formcd  organizations  such  as  the  Zambesi  Industrial  Mission, 
tlio  Ceylon  and  India  General  Mission,  the  Central  Soudan  Mission,  and  tho 
Thibetan  Pioneer  Mission,  are  as  yet  only  in  tho  earliest  tentative  stage. 

The  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterian  Missions  are  important.  The  Gliuvch  of 
Scothmd  Foreign  Missions  may  be  dated  from  1829,  when 
Alexander  Dull' was  sent  to  Iidia  and  began  the  great  educational 
work  for  which,  from  that  time  to  this,  tlie  Scottish  Missions 
have  been  famous.  Besides  its  institutions  in  the  Presidency  Cities, 
tho  Established  Church  has  Missions  in  Northern  Bengal  and  in 
the  Punjab  ;  also  the  celebrated  Bluntyre  ^lission  in  East  Central  Africa  ;  and 
one  station  in  China.  Its  figures  are— Missionaries  (white),  101  (ordained 
22,  lay  13,  wives  20,  single  women  under  Ladies'  Association  4G);  native 
ministers,  8;  communicants,  1704  ;  total  adherents,  G38o.  The  Free  Church 
Foreign  Missions  date  fiom  the  disruption,  1813,  when  Dulf  and  other 
niissii-iaries  in  India  joined  the  secession  from  the  Established  Church. 
In  Calcutta,  Madias,  and  Bombay  the  Fr.e  Church  educational  woik  has 
been  conspicuous;  and  the  names  of  John  Wilson,  John  Anderson,  and 
William  Miller  rank  with  that  of  Duflf.  This  Church  also  has  important 
Missions  in  South  Africa  and  on  Lake  Nyassa ;  at  Ad.'ii,  founded  by  the  jlon. 
Ion  Keith-Fulconer  ;  and  in  the  New  Hebrides,  with  which  is  associat-d  tho 
name  of  J.  G.  Paton.  Its  figures  are— Missionaries  (white),  180  (ordained 
01,  lay  57,  single  women  62);  native  ministeis,  15;  communicants,  8263; 
total  adherents,    14,951.     The    United  Presbyterian   Church   took   over   in 
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1817  the  Missions  established  by  two  small  societies,  and  now  carries  on 
considerable  operations  in  West  and  South  Afiica,  Rajputana  (Central  India), 
Manchuria,  Japan,  and  the  West  Indies.  Its  figures  are-Mi.sionanes 
(white),  131  (ordaiued  70,  lay  -25,  single  women  .}6)  ;  native  ministers,  19  ; 
conuniinicants,  19,237.  The  Irish  Preslnitenan  Church  toreign  Missions 
bK'an  in  1840.     Their  fields  are  Gujerat  in  Western  India,  and  Manchuria. 

Of  the  Iklissions  of  the  Continental  Protestant  Churches,  those  of  the  Mora- 
Pnrm^n  via7is  ot  "  Unitm  Fratmm"  are  the  oldest  and  most  oxtensive. 

iroteftant  Alone  among  Churches,  the  Moravians  have  regarded  the 
Societiei.  evangelization  of  the  world  as  having  a  predominant  claim  on 
their  sympathies  and  energies.  They  have  been  the  pioneers  ,n  many 
fields,  and  from  their  small  body  they  have  sent  out  2i^00  missionaries  m  163 
Years  Their  present  Missions  are  in  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  Alaska; 
the  West  Indies  and  Guiana;  Thibet;  South  and  East  Central  Africa ; 
Victoria  and  North  Queensland.  Their  fignres  are-M.ssionary  aye»t^;538  J 
native  missionaries,  5ii;  communicants  3V2b8;  total  ad hei^n.s49,4o0. 
The  Soeietr  des  Mimons  J^vaii'/.'/iqnes  is  the  Society  of  the  French  1  rotestants, 
founded  in  1882.  Its  principal  M  ission  is  in  Basutoland  South  Africa  ;  and  it 
has  al^o  Fomo  work  in  the  French  possessions  in  West  Africa  and  lahiti.  Ihe 
Frnfestants  of  Fmvch  .Switzerland  have  a  Mission  in  the  Transvaal. 

Tlic  (Jernian  Societies  are  numerous  and  important.  'Hu^  Basel  Society, 
founded  1815,  established  the  famous  Seminary  at  Basel,  which  for  many 
years  supplied  English  Societies,  especially  the  C.M.S.,  wilh  devoted  Swiss 
and  German  missionaries.  Subsequently  the  Society  undertook  its  owri 
Missions  and  now  has  extensive  work  in  Western  India,  West  Africa  (Gold 
Coast  and  Cameroons),  and  South  China.  Its  figures  are— Missionaries,  165 
(ordained  113,  lay  44);  single  women,  8;  native  ministers,  30 ;  commu- 
liicants  15,242:  total  adherents,  30,200.  The  Berlin  ."society  (1824) 
works  'in  South  and  Eist  Africa  and  South  China;  the  mmish  SocieUj 
a8''8)  in  South  Africa,  South  China,  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  New 
Guinea  ;  Go^sner'i  Mimon  .Socief,,  (Berlin),  founded  by  Pastor  Gossner  m 
1886  in  Chota  Nagpore  and  some  other  districts  in  North  India  (34,000 
adherents);  the  ^Wth  German  Missinuanj  Society  (Bremen),  (l^^^GK  in 
West  Africa  (Gold  Coast)  ;  the  Leipsir  Ermyelind  Lutheran  .Sanely  (1830), 
in  Soutii  Imlia  and  East  Africa  ;  the  Ilermanmhu-y  Mission  (Hanover), 
founded  by  Pastor  Harms  in  1841),  in  liasutoland  (11,000  adherents), 
Zululand  and  the  Telugu  districts  in  South  India.  Other  Missions  have 
l)eeu  be.n'in  in  German  East  Africa  by  associations  formed  for  the  purpose. 

The  Dutch  Societies  comprise  the  Netherlands  Mwumary  Sanely  (1<  J7), 
vorkin<'  in  the  Dutch  Malay  Islands,  Java,  Celebes,  &c.  ;  an.l  thiee  or  four 
smallcr^societies,  formed  in  conse-iuence  of  the  alleged  rationalistic  tendencies 
of  the  older  organization,  have  Missions  in  the  same  islands,  one  of  them,  the 
Ulreeht  Society,  also  in  Dutch  New  Guinea. 

Ill  Denmark,  the  Government  supports  a  Mission  in  Greenland,  and  the 
Vanish  Missionari/  Societi/  works  in  South  India.  An  important  Mission  to 
the  Santals  in  Bengal  is  carried  on  by  a  Dane,  Mr.  Boeiresen. 

In  Sweden  and  Norway,  a  remarkable  missionary  spirit  has  been  manifested 
of  late  years.  The  Swedish  Missionary  Society,  iiid.'cd,  was  founded  in  183.), 
and  the  Norwegian  Missionary  Society  in  1844;  but  several  smaller 
associations  have  been  formed  more  recently.  The  old  Norwgian  Society 
has  an  important  Mission  in  Madagascar,  and  u  smaller  one  in  /uhiland. 
The  other  societies  work  in  Central  India,  South-east  Africa,  and  China; 
the  missionaries  in  China,  now  numerous,  being  mostly  associated  with  the 

China  Inland  Mission.  „  ,,•    •       •     o     .i 

There  Is  a  Finland  Missionary  Society,  which  has  a  small  Mif^sion  m  Sonth- 

west  Africa.  ,,.    .         ,     ,,      -n  j   t  j-         •      ii. 

In  America,  there  were  Missions  to  the  Ked   Indians  in  the 

seventeenth    and   eighteenth   centuries.     John  Eliot   and  David 

Brainerd  did  a  great  work  among  them,  and  the  efforts  of  the 

S  P  G.  clcr'7  have  already  been  alluded  to.     But  Foreign  Missions  in  Asia 
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and   Africa  were  not  thought  of   till  the  early  part  of   this  century      In 
1807     a   student  at   Williams    College   named   S.  J.    MiUs   gathered   three 
or    four   of   his   fellow-students   for   prayer   under    a    W'Stack ;    and  the 
snot   has   been   called   the    Birth-place    of    American    Missions.     In    1810 
these   and  other  students  procured  the  formation  of  the  Amencan   Board 
Tc.mnissionen   of  F.vJgn   Missions;   and   in  1812   four  of  them  sailed 
for  India      One  was  Judson,  afterwards  the  famous  missionary  in  Burmah. 
Two    others    founded    the    Marathi   Mission  in    the   Bombay   Presidency. 
Te  Board  was  intended,  like  the  L.M.S.  in  England,  to  combine  various 
cl    dominations  ;  but  gradually,  as  in  England,  several  of  these  estabhs bed  their 
own  societies,  and  the  original  Board  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
Kiegationalists.     It  is  the  largest  missionary  organization  in  America.     1  eihaps 
hi  most  important  work  has  been  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  m  which  for  hal    a 
cenuuy  it  has  been  the  chief  Mission  agency.     In  India,  besides  the  Marathi 
m"ss  on,  it  occupies  the  Madura  district  in  the  south  ;  in   Clnna,  it   works 
bt,  in   he  north  and   in  the  Fuh-kien  Province;  m  Japan,  it  has  a  strong 
M     ion     in  Alrica,  it  has  begun  work  on  both  the  West  and  ^-ast  coasts 
south  of  the  Congo  and  Zambesi  districts.     It  is  also  m  Ceylon   an^  m  the 
groups  of  islandsin  the  Pacific  called  Micronesia.     Its  ^TJ^T^  "'^ 
Missionaries,  r.57  ;  communicants,  41,566  ;  total  adherents,  135.()00 

Some  of  the  other  American  societies  are  oHshoots  from   the  Board   and 
some  are  of  independent  origin.     The  American  Baptist  M.^wnary  Union 
formed  in    1814,  carries  on   the  Burmah  Mission  begun  by  Judson,  and  a 
remaikul.le  Mission  in  the  Telugu  country.  South  India   which  has  had  large 
h  "atherings.     It  also  works  in  China,  in  Japan,  and  on  the  Congo      Is  figures 
are-Mi^sUMiaries,  421  ;  communicants,  10:7,455;    total  adl^'^-"^^'  ^^0  000 
The  Southern  States  of  America  have  several  societies  scP'^rate  from  those 
of  the  North;  and  the  Soutliern  Baptists  work  in  Chma,  and  in  West  Atuca 
( La"os.  &c.).     Six  other  smaller  Baptist  organizations  have  Missions  in  hen-ral, 
11  Lib;ria,on  the  Congo,  &c.     The  Methodist  Episcopal  a«/r/t  has  extensive 
Missions   in   North  India,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Bishop  ihoburn,  and 
some  growing  work  in  other  parts  of  India;  also  in  I<uh-k,en  and  other  parts 
of  China;   also  in  Japan  and  Corea ;  also  in  West  Africa    Bishop  Taylors 
^lission  on  the  Congo  being  connected  with  this  Cluirch.     "s  figures  are-- 
]\Iissionaries,    600;    comiminicants,  26,296;    total  adherents,  51,000.      Iha 
Southern  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  works  in  China  and  Japan;  and  other 
smaller  Metho.list  bodies  are  also  represented  in  Japan.     1  he  Negro  Methodtsts 
in  America  have  a  society  of  their  own,  working  in  West  Africa  and  the  West 

"The" Presbyterians  in  the  States  are  very  strong.  The  Board  of  Foreign 
Mimons  of  the  Presln/teriau  Church,  organized  in  1837,  has  important 
I^lissions  in  Syria  and  Persia  ;  in  the  North- West  Provinces  of  India,  and  the 
Punjab  (with  whieh  are  associated  the  great  names  of  Newton  and  Gorman)  ; 
in  China,  North,  Mid,  and  South  ;  in  Siam  ;  in  Japan  and  in  Corea-  ijs 
figures  are— Missionaries,  623;  communicants,  31,324;  total  adherents, 
77  000.  Tlic  Southern  Presbyterian  Board  works  in  China  and  Japan  ;  the 
United  Preshi,teriaus  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  Punjab  ;  and  smaller  Presbyterian 
societies  in  Syria,  North  India,  and  Japan.  The  Reformed  Church  (Dutch 
American)  has  Missions  in  South  China,  South  India  (Arcot),  and  Japan ; 
the  Evamielieal  Lutherans  {German  Amer'-M)  in  Liberia  and  in  South  India; 
and  the  Reformed  Church  {German  Amt  riran)  in  Japan.  The  Disciples  of 
Christ  have  small  Missions  in  Turkey,  India,  China,  and  Japan,  ilie 
American  BiUe  Society  is  a  very  important  institution  ;  and  the  Woman  s 
Boards  of  the  diHcrent  denominations  work  to  a  large  extent  independently 
of  the  regular  societies,  t!)o!!j,'h  auxiliary  to  thorn.  _ 

The  Domedic  ami  Forevm  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Cluirch  has  been  referred  to  above,  under  the  head  of  the  Anglican 
Coniniunion.  ,  , 

lu  Canada,  besides  the  Church  of  England  organizations  before  reterre.l  to, 
the  Canadian  Mdlmlids  havo  Missiuus  to  the  Kcd  Indians,  and  m  Japan 
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and  China ;  the  Canadian  Presl/yterians,  to  the  Rod  ludians,  and  in  China, 

the   West   Indies,  and   the   New  Hebrides ;   and   the    Canadian 

SocietiM.       Baptists,  in  tlie  Tehigu  country,  South  India.     The  Australian 

Baptids,  Congregationalisls,  Presbyterians,  and  Methodists  have 

sent  many  missionaries  to  India  and  the  South  Seas. 

Societies  for  Missions  to  the  Jews  must  bo  reckoned  among  Foreign  Mission 
organizations,  in  virtue  of  the  considerable  part  of  their  work  which 
is  carried  on  abroad.  The  oldest  and  largest  is  the  London  Society 
for  Promoting  Christianity  amomj  the  Jews,  founded  in  1809  by 
Evangelical  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  like  the  C.M.S.,  one  of 
the  fruits  of  the  Evangelical  Revival,  It  has  missionaries  all  over  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  in  North  Africa,  and  in  Palestine.  Several  thousand  Jews  have 
been  baptized ;  and  more  than  a  hundred  converts  (but  not  all  of  this  Society) 
have  become  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  British  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews,  which  combines  various  denomina- 
tions, ako  works  on  the  Continent  and  in  Syria.  The  Established  and  Free 
Preshijterian  Churches  of  Scotland  have  Missions  to  the  Jews  ;  several  English 
denominations  also  have  their  own,  though  on  a  small  scale;  and  so  have  some 
of  the  Continental  Protestant  Churches.  About  forty  diU'erent  associations  have 
been  formed  at  times.  Of  later  date  in  England  is  the  Mildmay  Mission  to 
the  Jews,  under  the  Rev.  John  Wilkinson,  which  has  created  widesi»read 
interest.  The  Parochial  and  the  Barbican  Missions  only  work  in  England, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  reckoned  among  Foreign  Missionary  organizations. 
No  independent  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  general  statistics  of 
Protestant  Missions  for  this  Atlas.  The  figures  for  the  larger 
a  8  ics,  Ejigiisli  Societies  given  above  are  derived  from  theiv  latest 
Reports  ;  and  those  of  the  larger  American  Societies  from  tables  in  Dr.  A.  T. 
Pierson's  Missionary  Eeview  of  the  World,  published  at  New  York.  The 
important  annual  Statistical  lieriew  prepared  by  the  Rev.  J.  Vahl,  President 
of  the  Danish  Missionary  Society,  and  published  at  Copenhagen,  has  also 
been  consulted.  Tlio  e:^timated  totals  for  1894-5,  given  in  the  Missionary 
Eeview  of  the  World,  are  as  follows  : — 

MiBBionaries : — 

Ordainod  .... 
Laymen  .... 
Wives  .... 
Single  Women  . 

Total      . 

Ordained  Natives   . 
Communicants 
Added  in  the  year  . 
Total  Adherents     . 
Income  (abont) 

Correct  statistics  arc  extremely  difficult  to  compile,  owing  to  the  great 
variety  of  methods  of  reckoning  current  among  tho  dillerent  Societies  and 
Missions.  Thus,  the  usually  quoted  figure  representing  "  S.P.G.  missionaries  " 
includes  clergymen  of  all  races,  but  excludes  laymen  and  women;  while  the 
usually  quoted  figure  representing  "  C.M.S.  mi^^sionaries "  includes  only 
Euiopeans  (with  a  few  white  colonists  of  Canada,  Australia,  itc),  "  Native 
clergy"  being  separately  reckoned;  but  it  includes  laymen  and  single 
women.  A<'ain,  some  Bneieties  cnunt  wives  as  missionaries,  and  some  do  not. 
"  Native  ministers"  is  a  phrase  with  very  varied  moaning  in  different  tables  : 
thus,  when  Mr.  Vahl  gives  C.M.S.  Native  ministers  as  304,  and  L  M.S. 
Native  ministers  as  1476,  it  is  evident  that  the  standard  of  "ordination"  is 
very  dillerent,  and  that  a  largo  number  of  tlio  147G  I-.M.S.  men  would,  if  in 
C.M.S.  connexion,  bo  among  the  lay  catechists.  "  Communicants  "  also  is  a 
word  of   uucortain  meaning.    lu  Church  of  England  Missions,  tho  "com- 
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■  municants "  are  an  inner  circle,  within  the  circle  of  the  adult  baptized 
members;  while  in  many  of  the  non-episcopal  communions  all  baptized  adults 
are  entitled  to  attend  the  Lord's  Supper,  unless  excommunicated.  If  tlie 
"results  "of  a  Mission,  therefore,  are  deduced  from  the  number  of  "com- 
municants,"  a  Church  of  England  Mission  suHers  in  a  comparison  with  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  "  results  "  are  deduced  from  the  whole  number  of 
the  baptized,  a  Baptist  Mission  suffers  in  a  comparison  with  others,  as  it  counts 
no  children.  A  comparison  of  income,  also,  is  very  misleading.  Thus,  con- 
tributions  raised  in  the  Missions,  whether  from  European  friends  or  from 
Native  Christians,  and  expended  on  the  spot,  are  not  included  in  C.M.S. 
figures,  but  are  iucladcd  in  the  figures  of  several  of  the  largo  non-episcopal 
societies.  Canon  Scott  Robertson's  annual  return  of  British  contributions, 
indeed,  carefully  allows  for  this  difference  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  mot  when 
Continental  and  American  Societies  are  added.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
all  general  statistics  of  Protestant  Missions  are  rough  and  imperfect.  Still, 
the  results  obtainable  from  them  may  be  accepted,  provided  that  they  are 
always  regarded  as  barely  approximate. 

THE  CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

•  The  Church  Missionary  Society  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Evangclinil 
1  Revival  of  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century.  It  originated  in  proposals 
\  from  three  Christian  men  in  India,  Mr.  Charles  Grant  and  Mr.  George  Udny, 
j civil  officers  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  tlie  Rev.  David  Brown, 
'chaplain  of  the  "  Old  Church "  at  Calcutta,  for  a  Mission  in  India.  These 
I  were  sent  home  in  1787  to  a  young  M.P.,  William  Wilberforce, 

Orii'ln  ^"<^   ^   y°""S   clergyman  at   Cambridge,   Charles  Simeon.     The 

'  proposals  were  for  Government  action,  and  in  the  issue  nothing 

came  of  them  ;  but  they  set  Simeon  and  others  thinking  of  the  subject.  In 
1792  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  formed  under  Carey's  inspiration ; 
and  in  1795  the  Lond>  n  Missionary  Society,  Avhich  was  intended  to  combine 
Evangelical  Christians  of  various  denominations.  The  leading  Evangelical 
clergy,  however,  Simeon,  Scott,  John  Venn,  Basil  Woodd,  and  others, — 
though  some  of  them  joined  the  L.INI.S.,  felt  that  a  Chuich  of  England 
Society  was  desirable;  and  they  discussed  possible  plans  at  meetings  of 
the  Eclectic  Society,  an  association  for  monthly  discussions  to  which  they 
[belonged.  Some  of  them  were  also  members  of  the  S.P.C.K.  and  S  P.G,, 
but  at  that  time  no  men  of  their  school  would  have  had  a  chance  of  influenc- 
ing the  counsels  of  those  Societies,  which  also  were  then  not  so  vigorously 
■worked  as  they  had  been,  or  as  they  were  subsequently.  Ultimately  on 
March  18th,  1799,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  new  society,  and  on  April  12th, 
at  a  public  meeting  attended  by  twenty-tive  persons,  the  "  Society  for  Missions 
to  Africa  and  the  East "  was  formally  constituted.  The  name  "  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society"  camo  gradually  into  colloquial  use,  but  was  not  officially 
adopted  till  1812. 

The  promoters  of  the  new  Society  never  formulated  their  doctrinal  views 

.  or   distinctive  principles  ;  and   the    Society's   Laws   have  never 

Principle!,     jpq^jj.gj  ^uy   (jualitication  for   membership   except   membership 

in    the   Church   of   England   (or,   since    1870,    the    Church    of   Ireland) — • 

which    has    latterly   been    interpreted    by    custom   as    including   daughter 

Churchee  of  the  Church  of  England.      But  association  with  such  men  as 

Scott  and  Venn   a  century  ago   implied   decided  Evangelical 

with    these    views  the    Society    has   ahvays    been   identified. 

to    Missions,     they    may    be    thus  expressed  : — (a)    Mankind 

and  lost  race  (1  John  v.  19).     {b)  God  commandeth  all  men 

everywhere  to  repent  (Acts  xvii.  30).     (c)  There  is  salvation  through  Christ 

for  every  one  that  believeth  (John  iii.  16).     {d)  Faith  is  given,  and  Christ 

revealed  to  the  soul,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  (Eph.  ii.  8  ;  1  Cor,  xii.  3). 

(e)  This  Gospel  must  be  proclaimed  by  those  who  have  received  it  ihemselves: 

•'  Spiritual  men  for  spiritual  work." 
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The  founders  of  the  Society  8oni,'lit  tlie  approLation  of  the  lieads  of  tlio 
Church  ;  and  they  waited  more  tlian  a  year  for  a  reply  from  the  Archbi.-liop 
of  Canterbury  before  tikiuff  any  further  stops.  On  the  Archbi.shop  at  len<,'th 
informing  Mr.  Wilberl'orce  that  ho  would  "looic  on  their  proceed- 
eps.  .^^^^^  ^^jj^j^  candour,"  and  that  "it  would  give  liim  pleasure  to  find 
them  such  as  he  could  approve,"  the  Conunitteo  resolved  "  to  proceed  with  their 
groat  design  with  all  the  activity  j)os8il)k'."  They  thereupon  issued  appeals  for 
(a)  men,  (/>)  money,  (c)  prayer,  (n)  For  four  years  there  were  no  men.  Only 
one  Englishman  came  forward,  Henry  ^fartyn,  and  he  ultimately  went  to  India 
as  a  Company's  chaplain,  missionarie;,  not  being  then  allowed  in  the  JJritisIi 
possessions.  ('')  In  three  years  911/.  was  contributed.  But  (c)  many  godly 
people  prayed  over  the  matter,  and  in  a  few  years  the  result  was  seen  in  rapid 
progress.  No  IJishops  joined  the  Society  till  1815.  In  1841,  the  two  Arch- 
bishops and  the  Bish.ip  of  London  joined.  The  List  now  comprises  live 
Archbishops  and  110  Bishop.^. 

The  first  two  missionaries  were  sent  in  1804  to  West  Africa.     In  1809  men 
...    .  were  sent  to  Australia  and  New  Zealnnd  ;  in  1814  to  India  (when 

the  dosed  door  was  opened) ;  in  I8lo--'0  to  Turkc}' and  Kgypt ;  in 
1818  to  Ceylon  ;  in  1822  to  the  Red  Indians  of  North  America  ;  in  18i'G  to  the 
West  Indies  ;  in  1844  to  East  Africa  and  to  China;  in  1851  to  Palestine  ;  in 
1856  to  Mauritius  ;  in  1857  to  British  Columbia;  in  18G8  to  Japan  ;  in  1809  to 
Persia.  The  West  Africa  Mis.-ion  was  extended  to  Yoruba  in  1844,  and  to 
the  Niger  in  1857;  the  India  Missions  to  Travancore  in  181G,  to  Bombay 
and  Tinnevelly  in  1820,  to  the  Tolugu  Country  in  1841,  to  the  Punjab  in 
1852,  to  the  Hantals  in  1858,  to  Kashmir  in  1800,  &c.,  &c.  Tho'China 
Mission  was  extended  to  the  Clieh-kiang  Province  in  1848,  to  the  Fuh-kien 
Province  in  1850,  to  Hong-Kong  in  1802,  to  the  Kwan-tung  Province  in 
1878,  to  the  Si-chuen  Province  in  1890.  The  North- West  America  .Mission 
(now  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada)  was  extended  to  fSaskatchewan  in  1840,  to 
Hudson's  Bay  (Moosonee)  in  1851,  to  Athabasca  and  the  Arctic  Circle  in 
1858-02.  The  East  Africa  Mispion  was  revived  and  developed  in  1874,  and 
extended  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Ugaiula  in  187G.  Egyi't  was  re- 
occupied  in  1882.  In  each  case  God  opened  the  way  when  His  servants  were 
ready  to  go  forward. 

Of  the  one  hundred  missionaries  sent  out  in  the  first  twenty-five  years, 
.  .  nearly  half  were  Germans,  obtained  at  lirst  from  Berlin,  and  alter- 
wards  from  the  Basel  Seminary.  In  1825  the  Islington  College 
was  opened  ;  and  from  it  about  GOO  men  have  been  sent  out,  the  majority  in  holy 
orders.  Of  University  men  the  Society  has  sent  out  almut  'M)0.  Ai)out  'M)h 
have  come  from  other  sources.  The  roll  up  to  the  end  of  1894  numbeuMl  l.'}'{5. 
The  separate  roll  of  women  (not  including  wives)  nambe:ed  317,  two-thirds 
of  whom  went  out  in  the  past  seven  or  eight  years.  The  Society's  Missions 
have  also  been  largely  helped  by  the  huJies  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Female  Education,  the  Indian  Female  Normal  School  Society  (now  the 
Zenana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission),  and  the  Church  of  England  Zenana 
Missionary  Society.  Thirty  C.M.S  missionaries  have  been  raised  to  tlie 
]''piscopate,  viz.  Gobat,  G.  Smith,  Weeks,  Bowen,  W.  Williams,  Iladfield, 
Royston,  Russell,  Horden,  Burdon,  Bompas,  Sargent,  Stuart,  French,  Speedily, 
BiihoM  Kidley,    Moule,    Poole,     Hannington,    Young,    Parker,   Tucker, 

Hodges,  Keeve,  Clilford,  Hill,  Newnham,  Evington,  Tugwcll, 
W.  L.  Williams  ;  and  three  Native  Africans,  Crowther,  Phillips,  Oluwolc 
The  Native  clergy  ordained  in  connexion  with  the  Society  numbered  496 
up  to  the  end  of  1894,  and  of  these,  904  are  still  labouring  in  its  service. 
There  aro  over  -5000  Native  lav  teachers  of  all  classes. 

The  present  statistics  are  as  follows  : — Missionaries  :  Ordained  "44,  lay  9.3, 
wives  274,  single  women  192  ;  total  903.  Native  Baptized  Chiistians  187,586 
(of  whom  56,538  are  communicants)  ;  Catechumens,  23,038 ;  total  Adhorcnta 
210,624.  Baptisms  in  1894,  adults  4478,  children  7989,  total  12,407 
(returns  incomi^lete).     Schools,  201G  ;  scholars,  84,725. 
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THE  WORLD. 

Population,  Races,  and  Languages. 
None  of  the  current  estimates  of  the  population  of  tho  globe  can  be 
recarded  as  even  approximately  coircct.     Fairly  accurate  returns 
Population     ^^'^  available  for  uearly  the   whole  of  Europe,  America,  and 
(1893).  Aastralasia,  aa  well  as  for  Japan,  British  India,  French  Indo- 

China,  Asiatic  Russia.  Egypt,  French  North  Africa,  British  South  Afri.-a, 
the  Dutch  South  African  Republics,  and  Liberia.     But  in  Mohammedan 
and  most  of  Buddhist  Asia  (Asiatic  Turkey,  Persia,  the  Chinese  Linpiro. 
and  Siam),  and  in  most  of  Africa,  all  is  still  mainly  guess-work,  so  that  the 
calculations  vary  enormously  for  some  of  the  largest  and  most  densely 
peopled  regions  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere      Thus  we  have  fm;  Clm.a 
proper  the  popular  "  four  or  five  hundred  millions  "reduced  by  Kreitnor 
Snd  other  cautious  observers  down  to  250  and  even  200  millions.     So  with 
^inm    Asia  Minor  and  especially  Africa,  the  estimates  for  which  contim  at 
rS  irTm   miRavenJtein)   and  168   (Bohm)   to  200   millions   (Keith 
Johnston,  Sievers,  and  others).     But  taking  the  mean  ot  these  extremes 
and  allowing  for  a  considerable  increase  since  the  last  general  censuses  of 
1890-91   the  population  of  the  world  in  1^93  probably  falls  little  short  of. 
and  may  even  somewhat  exceed,  1500  millions,  distributed  throughout  the 
six  continental  divisions  as  under  :— 

Europe     .         .         •      .  • 

Asia  with  Eastern  Archipelago  .... 

Africa       .         •         '       ,',      , 

Australasia  with  Pacific  islands        .         •         •         • 

North  America  with  Central  America  and  West  Indies 
South  America 


360,000,000 

832,000,000 

171,000,000 

6,000,000 

93,000,000 

38,000,000 


Total     .        .1,500,000,000 
According  to  their  physical  and  mental  qualities— colour,  texture  of  the 
hair,  stature,  facial  angle,  language,  social  status,  and  the  like— 
'      ""*      these  multitudes  fall  naturally  into  various  primary  divisions. 


The  Three 

DivistoL  of  on  tiie  number  and  character  of  which,  however,  much  difference 
Kankind.  of  opinion  continues  to  prevail  amongst  ethnologists.  Some 
enumerate  as  many  as  ten,  twelve,  and  even  more  distinct  groups. 


which 


they  regard  not  merely  as  so  many  species  sprung  from  a  single  genus, 
but  as  so  manv  different  genera,  each  evolved  in  a  different  geographical 
centre.  But  these  views  are  now  held  to  be  extravagant,  and  even  unscien- 
tific, and  in  recent  years  general  acceptance  has  been  given  to  the  o[)inion 
of  Professor  (Sir  William  H.)  Flower,  first  of  living  anthropologists,  that 
the  primary  divisions  are  not  more  than  three,  the  Negbitic  or  Black,  the 
MoNGOLic  or  Yellow,  and  the  Caucasic  or  White,  and  that  these 
divisions  themselves  are  not  fundamental,  but  merely  so  many  varieties 
evolved  in  course  of  lime  and  in  different  environments  from  a  common 
pndotype.  This  doctrine,  in  which  Science  and  Revelation  are  in  complete 
harmony,  rests  on  the  strong  grounds  that  all  human  groups,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  have  an  instinctive  sense  of  their  common  humanity, 
are  fruitful  among  themselves,  and  in  other  respects  present  such  close 
physical  and  mental  qualities  as  are  best  explained  by  their 
Unity  of  the  cotnmon  descent  from  a  common  ancestry.  Even  the  most 
Human  divergent  races,  such  as  the  European  and  Hottentot,  or  the 

ramUy.  i^^pp  and  ext  net  Tasmanian,  differ  in  outward  appearance  far 
]ej,g  than  do,  for  instance,  the  fan-tail  and  runt,  or  the  mastiff  and  poodle, 
the  former  mere  varieties  of  the  common  blue-rock  pigeon,  the  latter  by  no 
means  the  most  extreme  breeds  of  the  canine  species. 

Of  the  mental  qualities  common  to  all  mankind,  incomparably 
Language,  ^j^^  most  important  is  the  reasoning  faculty  with  its  outward 
expression,  articulate  speech.      No  tribe,  however  low  iu   the  scale  of 
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humanity  has  ever  been  discovered  devoid  of  tliis  endowmonf  On  n  „ 
contrary  the  most  doffradod  races,  such  as  the  Fnod  ns  the  Knff?.  <  '^ 
and  the  Australian.,  are  found  in  the  possession  of  hnSJc  ,>JJoi  '  ^  ' 
RUished  by  extremely  complex  structures,  delicate  n  So  «lf  *'"i" 

remirkablo  powers  of  expression.     So  hi.H  ly  develoned    «     1  «^«*^'"«- <}"< 
structure  of  the  Hottentot,  with  its  tl.r  oVoS  iar  v  di«r"""- ',''" 
Bubiect  and   object,   and    i.,tricate    verbal   fnf  ectfon     ?h/t  ^r''^'">'"'^';7j 
inCned  to  affiliate  it  to  the  language  of  thraSntElvn '''''"'   ^''J 
civjlized  of  all  African  peoples         *»     °     "'   "'«  ^^^^lent  Egyptians,  most 

shown,  are  to  be  re^gaffid  a^^  -^;-aSrie  77e.S:lTo:r'  ^^^T 
pnmury  linguistic  groups  ..re  absolutely  irreducible  to  a  enmLn  f  '" 
not  ouly  so,  but  they  are  also  indefinitely^nore  n  mero  s  th  u  ^r  ,"  ' 
racial  groups.  In  other  words,  the  antliroprjiT  •  ct^Lerfur  W 
Stock  P  ;y«'cal    stock   w  th    three    primiry    divisionst   whereas    t  e 

languages,     philologist  recognizes  hundreds  of   linguistic  stocks  Tstok 

secondary   ^^4^"^  Thus*  17e  Z.S^^^  JH^^'^-^    P'-'-'T  -^ 
physical  uniformity,  are  grouped  to.Srbvm?"'?!''^    Possessing   groat 

of  numerous  fundamentally  different  forms  Af  a  nn„i  ?  ground 

therefore  prove  nothing.  If  evTry  stocHaLi?^  V''"''''^  *''^,  "*"'=*>•  '^"^ 
we  shall  have,  not  ten  or  twelve  The  nosltW^^^^  ""^  ''  V^""'^  '''''''  *•»«» 
stock  races,  which  is  absurd  But  unilthl  •  ^  ^•1'^'".  but  hundreds  of 
are  generally  -cogniz^tltthr^orolo^y'l  5Wl7o7/;^^^  ^^S^^'^ 

antagonistic  sciences  in  their  general  conclusions      ^^  ^^"""^  '"^  ^" 

Not^vithstanding  their  great  structural  and  still  greater  lexical  divorsitv 

^ographicJ:^:X=£tira^-^eX:;;:!.r~ 
of  so  many  great  divisions  of  mankind.^  T^iusLlsErj^ 

to  all  the  Negritif  divfs  orAfrka;  E^^^^^^  Dravid.ans,  Malays)!  and 
Papuan.)  ;  the  PolysyntSc  s  co  exteSe  wlt^tt  r'"  •'  ^7*'-«'i'">«. 
the  Mongol  division  •  while  tliP  Tnflo  .t;       i     •   u.,       "^  ^^cnain  branch  of 

order,  be'longs"?Zt  Ss  td Jfotrdt Sc'  fr  S^^^^^^^^  '''f'^' 

human  family  (European,  Iraniali  and  InSXyaL  1  at  and  aT"  '^  '^"^ 
Semites.  North  African  Hamites).  Aryans,  Arab  and  Abyssiuiaa 

The  Isolating  LANouAaEs  are  so  called  because  each  worrl  in  fi,»       * 

stands  apart,  without  any  change  rSf  or  ennt  \  '^t'"'' 
l7o  ating  neighbours,  the  sense  being  determined  so!e?v  bv  rV""*^  '^' 
Order.  *  strike  it;  it  strike  you.  Till  recen  h  th?I  nL  ^  ^  ^''''' =  ^/o^* 
to  rpnr<.«Pnf  th"  nrimif^^  '^*^^?.1"^ »  this  order  was  supposed 
which  each  word  wa^tssumed  to  b^  an'TnoTr  ^^.,^'^''^^-^^  «P<^ech,  in 
fj^m  which  the  other  oVe^s'^er:  gmdZllTote'd  "Tu?"-f "  ""*' 
shown  that  monosyllabism  is  no  necesLry  conSit   n  of'prii^^^i     lleTc^ 
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of  which,  not  the  word,  but  the  sentence,  in  tho  unit  or  startinj?  point,  and 
tliat  the  monosyllabism  of  the  Isolating  laiigiuiges  is  in  fact  the  result  of 
profound  disintegration,  or  phonetic  decay :  in  Chinese,  for  iiist  inc<s  reducing 
an  original  trisyllabic  word  tadaka  to  the  niouosvllabh!  t  =  "t()  doubt." 
By  this  process  of  decay,  going  on  toi  ages,  thousands  of  i)()lysyllal>les  weio 
whittled  down  to  a  few  hundred  honiophonic  nionosylliibles,  which  would 
be  undistinguishablo  in  convtu'sation  but  for  the  different  tones  with  which 
they  are  uttered.  Thus  the  inonosj'llablo  p"  will  be  toned  iu  six  or  more 
different  ways  to  represent  so  many  original  dissyllables,  jhkIii,  paka,  imlit, 
}mna,  pasa,  pala  .  .  .  .,  and  some  of  the  Chir.ese  and  Shan  dialects  have, 
in  fact,  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  such  tones,  which  unless  correctly  utten.'d 
lead  at  once  to  the  greatest  confusion  and  to  all  kinds  of  misuuderstaudings. 
Hence  these  languages  are  now  called  isolating  and  tonic  rather  than 
isolating  and  monosyllahic.  In  South-East  Asia  all  languages  are  toni'd 
except  the  Carabojan  group  (Khme.,  Kuy,  Cham,  Ac),  which  shows 
affinities  with  the  untoued  agglutinating  Malayo-Polynesian  of  the  Indian 
and  Pacific  Oceans.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  tonic  principle  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  South-East  Asia,  but  reappears  wherever  monosyllabism 
largely  prevails,  as  in  the  Otomi  of  the  Mexican  highlands.  The  Tshi, 
Ewe,  and  Yoruba,  allied  linguistic  groups  of  Upper  Guinea,  have  all  at 
least  three  tones,  high,  middle,  and  low,  and  in  Ewe  the  verbal  root  do  has 
eleven  distinct  meanings,  discriminated  possibly  by  as  many  different 
shades  of  intonation. 

Agglutination  in  linguistics  almost  explains  itself.  It  is  on  the  whole 
a  somewhat  simple  jirocess,  in  which  tho  formative  elements  are, 
The  Aggla-  g^  ^,,  gr^y^  mechanically  t  icked  on  ("  glued  "),  either  as  prefixes 
or  suffixes,  to  the  root,  which  for  the  most  part  remains  un- 
modified, or  at  least  is  never  modified  beyond  recognition.  In 
manly,  the  hj  is  attached  so  loosely  that  another  element,  full,  may  be 
thrust  in  between  it  and  the  root  man:  man-ful-ly.  What  is  exceptional 
in  English  is  normal  in  the  apglutinating  languages,  as  iu  the  Turkish 
ri(h,  spirit,  ruh-ler,  spirits,  riih-un-ler,  of  spirits,  «S;c.  In  this  way  a  large 
number  of  particles  m  ly  be  lacked  on,  especially  in  verbal  conjugation,  so 
that  the  time,  mood,  ])ersonal  subject  and  object,  voice,  affirmation, 
negation,  doubt,  iiossibility,  and  other  relations  may  bo  expressed  all  n 
one  word. 

Such  is  tho  theory  ;  but  in  reality  agglutination  is  found  to  be  a  some- 
what elastic  exi  lessiou,  and  in  many  linguistic  groups  the  principle  is  so 
highly  developed  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  draw  the  line  between 
agglutinative  and  truly  inflecting  forms.  In  the  non-Aryan  Basque  st  l) 
surviving  in  the  Western  Pyreneei,  a  language  which  has  no  congeners 
elsewhere,  the  extremely  intricate  verbal  conjugation  presents  many  com- 
binations of  root  and  formative  elements  which  are  undistinguishable  from 
true  inflection.  The  same  ivuiark  applies,  though  perhaps  to  a  less  extent, 
to  the  Clechenz,  Georgian,  and  some  other  stock  languages  of  Caucasia,  to 
several  members  ol  the  Fmno-Ugrian  group  (Finnish,  Magyar,  Mordvinian), 
and  even  to  some  of  the  agglutinating  Sudanese  tongues,  such  as  Hausa 
and  Fulah.  In  Vel  (Nortli  Li  eria)  the  fusii'  of  words  into  a  single 
sentence  is  due  to  the  great  play  of  accent  a  uphony,  resulti'.  •  iu  a 
polysynthetic  structure  like  that  of  the  American  system.  Thus  n-kumic 
m-be  afo  wii-ye  =  "  I  tell  you  this,"  becomes  nkumbafownye  in  pronunciation. 
In  general  all  languages  may  bo  said  to  show  traces  of  all  the  morphological 
orders  of  speech,  which  are  separated  by  no  hard  and  fast  lines,  and  which 
are  continually  tending  to  pass  one  into  the  other. 

The  PoLYSYNTHETic  differs  in  two  respects  from  the 
avnth^ifo'  agglutinating  process ;  it  cuts  down  or  otherwise  molifies  the 
Order.  roots,  and  it  is  much  more  comprehensive,   allowing  even  the 

nominal  subject  and  object  to  be  amalgamated.    Verbal  conjuga- 
tion thus  tends  to  become  interminaV>le,  while  all  the  parts  of  the  seaieuca 
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tPna  to  morgo  in  a  «W.,V  wo.-d  --^:--^;rvlf;^;"  fli^^^y-di'".^"" 
(an  Akon.iman  ton«m-)  tho  B.nt.uco     }l^f^'^l)^^^^  f.^rtin  HvU'iMes. 

In  his  account  of  the  Ohnt^'wa  (auot  >er  Al^^^^    qu m^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Harlbert  tells  us  that  "  t"/'-"J."f;^,.J''^J  il^^  tu.!^  wovihl  l.o  a  work  of 
through  all  the  inflexions  of  ^vlncl  tl  V  '^  ^^^^^^'^  ,,^„,t,,,  ,,,,.au8e  Iresh 
years."  In  fact.  Atuerican  ^'^n  "«'^^'"'V."  ^uul  with  every  fresh  acci.lei.t 
Lms  arise  with  every  fresh  -;;^;--;^„';^  f  J  "  X  ec\  a;d^.eaicate.  each 
of  time,  i.lace,  manner,  and  other  ''''^' "";"",'^,^. '  ^^ul  couMtituent  .-lemeuts. 
often  involving  fresh  «"i;l^«"''=.'^  ';;  ''7,  J'  ,  iTi  r"uM«e..ts.  wi.ich  may  l.e 
In  true  lNFi,E0TiON.  tho  root  am      K  toi  uai  ,„„,,,letely    fused 

either    prefixed,   posttixed   or    nmxcu,   »""  «.        -^  lonirer 

«((«7,  ««"j/,  are  cases  ot  l*"*^*^  '",,,.,._  ^ijj^jj  have  then.Holves 
has  been  mod.fl.d  under  tl-  -fj^J  ^  S:/:'';^  shall  he  h.ved. 
afterwards  disappenred.  ,7  ^y''^^  '"''  .^„^,,^^  to  which  are  inseparably 
the  root  am  is  extended  by  ^  .^l^fl''.}^  /I'^rality  (n),  ncr.soe.al.ty  (/), 
attached  the  various  elements  of  * "  '^'^y  iJ/^^  ^  am^  4^^  dearly  shows 
and  of  passivity  (r  ior  »  =  se  =  selj  ).     ^  "'^"^^^^^^^^^^^  jj^  ^^tional   words 

that  all  these  elements  were  V'^^^HrnS  and  afierwards  gradually 
tacked  on  to  the  root  by  the  agU'lutmat  ve  I ' «^  «  '^^^  '^^:;i,  ,i,at  inllectio,., 
merged  with  it  in  one  m^eparab  e  ^^»'^^'^-  „ ^,^,,X'-  Xn  But  the  Arym 
like  rolysynthesis,  grows  u.turally  out  «  S-'-'^";^  ''^^  ^^  appears  to'  bo 
inflectional  system  differs  P^^^^^V  {n^H tn  iUc  gnmps.  Consequently 
Bubstantially  thesameiutheSem.  .e  '  "^^^^t'^f '^^^^^h^       followed  two 

the  Aryan  and  the  ?'-"'"^-H'^'"'V;„,  ^ST.d.?^inati„g  to  the  inflectiMg 
independent  lines  of  development  from  the  a^^^^^^^^^  K        ^^   ^^^^^^  ^,^^ 

Btates.     It  follows  also  that  the  ^  i""^'*;.;;"^''  „;'S  end  in  failure. 

Aryan  and  Semitic  groups  to  a  common  «y^<;"  7fJ,;n,e-fore  the  dawn  of 


1.  Nbqeitic, 


HBi.B 

Faoi 


HilR. 


COLOVB 


Dolichocephalic,  i.e.  Iodr 
Irom  occiput  to  glabella, 
comprijssed  at  the  sides, 
and  often  very  high. 

Flat  noso  broad  at  base  ; 
thick  everted  lips  showing 
the  red  inner  skin;  high 
cheek  bones ;  progna- 
thous (projecting)  under 
jaw;  large  black  rolling 
eyes  with  yellowish 
cornea.  . 

Black,  woolly  or  frizzly, 
rather  short,  flat  in  trans- 
verse section  ;  scant  or 
to  beard. 

Smooth,  glossy  deep  brow  n 
or  black  skin,  coi  1  to  the 
touch,  and  emitting  a 
distinct  odour. 


11.  MOROOLIO. 


Brachyccphalic,  i.e.  shiit 
and  round,  though  never  , 
quite  circular.  | 

Small,  narrow,  concave  ^ 
nose;  high  cheek  bones  ;  | 
thin  lips  i  moderately  i 
prognathous  jaw  ;  smal  i 
black  almond  -  shaped 
eyes  slightly  obliiiue. 

Black,  coarse,  lank,  of  tho 
horse-tuil  type,  tome- 
times  very  long,  round  in 
section,  moubtache  com- 
mon, but  beard  scant  or 
1     absent.  ,  . 

liiKUtyoUowisn  eodrseB>!in. 
'     pftfBing    into    olive   and 
various  shailcs  of  brov^rn. 


III.  Caucasio. 


Two     distinct     Bub-type*. 
long  (■()  and  round  heiided 
(fc),  almost  everywhere  in- 
termingled, 
(u)  lArgo,  straight  or  aroLea 
nose;   blue  or  grey  eju; 
(/,)   small     narrow    ni>8>>, 
homelimes  snub  and  siu.k 
at  looi;  black  spaiklmg 
eye ;  («  and  fc)  low  cuct-k 
bones,  ort^iogtiathouajawi 
regular  features, 
(u)  Flaxen,  light  brown  and 
even  red,  wavy  or  curly  ; 
(i)  black  or  dark  brown, 
Btiaght,  sometimes  curly  J 
both  oval  in  scoiiun  ;  (u» 
board.  .      ,,        ,_ 

(..1  i'lnrnl  or  ruddy  ;  (6,  pale, 
light  (live  or  swaiUiy. 
I  ThiiH((/)au.Hi)  are  Hux- 
ley .-^  Xanthochroi  (i.n') 
and  MeUnochroi  (Dark) 
typtBi 


III 
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VCMIO. 


t  (iiib-type», 
round  hciidcil 
ivory  whoro  in- 
light  or  aroied 
or  grey  ej  o  ; 
narrow  nogp, 
8imb  and  mii.k 
luck  spftrkling 
1  b)  low  cuefk 

ogllHthoUajllWi 

luri'B. 

gUl  brown  imrt 
*avy  or  curly ; 
ir  dark  brown, 
unotiiui's curly ; 
in  BCOtiun  i  full 

ruddy:(4^palo, 
B  or  nwHrtby. 
ii,HA)  are  Hux- 
tbocliroi  (F.iir) 
nnohroi    (Dark) 


Btatuhi 


TlMPtRAIilllT 


I.  NiOBITIO. 


Spkror , 


Rklioion 


Abovo  the   ftvcrage,  from 

8  foot  fl  incheH  to  6  Icct 
10  incliCH,  and  uvcn  II  feet ; 
but  Ncurilo  Hub-nroup 
dwarflHh  (I  fiot  I  inclics 
tn  4  fiot  III  iiiclici'). 

HouBuouH,  iniloli  ui  and  un- 
intcllcctual  i  fliful,  jiaa- 
Biohiitu  and  cruel,  but 
ofU'n  alIe<'li(iniito  and 
fiiilliful  i  liltlo  BUlf- 
roHpcct,  lu'n;o  ciiKy  iio- 
ccptanco  of  ili<'  yoko  of 
Hiavery  ;  niuiilul  laculiiuH 
KOticially  nrr.stcd  alter 
pubuity.  Science  and  iirt 
uudevol  ipud. 

Bxcliihivi'ly  BKKlutlniilinir, 
boili  with  piellxiH  iind 
BulllxO't.  Great  divcrntiy 
(niinierouB  stock  lan- 
KuagcB;  111  tlio  north 
(Hudan  ;  urciitui.irormiiy 
(two  Block  limKUiiKcii 
only,  Haiitii  and  llolicn- 
tot)  in  the  BDUthcra  half 
of  the  Cuulhieut. 


Non-thei«lio  ;  worship  of 
the  natural  forccH  and  of 
aIlC0^tr■y;  witchinilt  nnd 
feti«lii»m  i)ioininuiit  fea- 
turoB  ;  Haii^uinary  rites 
Blill  piuvalcnt.  Iklief  in 
a  future  Hato  common, 
but  not  universal. 


II.  Mo«ooi.io. 


Rather  Imlow  the  avornKc, 
A  I'eet  lo  n  foot  )l  inchea; 
but  American  mb-Knnip 
often  very  tiill  (I'alii- 
gonlans  over  tl  ieel). 

Hlntfiiisli.sonewliatmoroso 
and  tiullen,  with  little 
initiative,  but  Kioat  stHy- 
iiigpciwor;  fnual,  '.liiitiy 
ami  industriciim  ;  but  low 
iMiral  siandiird  and  icck- 
less  ganibUiig  wry  com 
nioii.  fc'oiuiico  hlU'btly, 
art  moderately  developed. 


Partly  nKKlulinallii(j,chietly 
with  piietHxenund  vocalic 
hiirnioiiy  ;  partly  iso- 
Ixt  ng  and  toned  :  paitly 
polyHynthclic  with  ifiuut 
Hlructural  and  lexieal 
diversity  iilino.it  every- 
wliero  ;  ntock  languages 
very  numerous. 


I'olylhoistio ;  wor^hip  of 
Npiiits  and  of  uncOHtry  i 
bhuniiinisin  and  lliidil- 
hi«iu  mainly  coii.lncd  to 
this  division.  Ilclief  in  a 
future  Htiito  often  takes 
the  form  ut  transmigra- 
tion. 


III.  OaI'OAIIO. 


(ii)  Average  B  feet  7  or  >* 
I  riches  I  (/')  S  liot  6  oi  d 
inches ;  hut  much  divcrsliy 
within  cncu  group. 

Active,  enlerpriBing  an(l 
hi|{lily  Iniiiginative:  bcncu 
I  otliHiieonlntivcand  prac- 
tical;  w )  surioiiK,steiiilla»l( 
solid  aid  Htolid  ;  ((/)  floiy, 
iInplll^ivo  and  lick  oi 
sciei.cc,  art  a  .d  letterit 
brought  to  the  highchi; 
peifoctlou  111  both;  all 
great  iiiiiiiea  In  pbllusoph/ 
i.nd  I  ootry  are  CauciiBic. 

Aliniiht  cxcciiMively  inllio 
ing ;  chielly  by  sulllxoi 
fiiH.d  with  iho  root  in  lliu 
Arymi  i-ystem  :  chielly  by 
Intel  mil  vowel  chaiiuo  in 
the  Heiniiic  and  liami  iu 
►  ystinis.  Aiew(ttborigii  in 
of  tliu  CauciHUs  and  tLii 
Uiisiiues)  hpiak  highly 
doveliiped  agglulinaiing 
languages  verging  on  ainl 
even  rmchiiig  tiuo  in- 
ticclion. 

Muuutheititic,  with  priesi- 
hood  (mediation)  an. I 
m.ciilloo  general  lealnl•e^. 
Juihilsin,  ClirlHtiauity  aii.l 
MohaiuiiiedaniMU  mainly 
(ontlued  to  this  divii-inn  : 
dogni.k  biiso.l  on  rovoalud 
wiitiiiL'H.  Ucliefinal'iituru 
glorilied  btalo  a'.muat 
U'dversal. 


Two  main  brancbos; 


These  primary  divisions  everywhere  bram-h  off  into  more  or  less  distinct 
sul.-.'roups,  which  intermingle  along  the  frontiers  of  their  respectivo 
domains.  iiroJucing  numerous  intermediate  varieties  (Negroid,  Mougoloul. 
Cancusnid  peoples)  often  difficult  to  classify.  Subjoined  are  all  the  mori! 
impoitant  sub-groups  and  intermediate  varieties,  with  their  geographical 
distribution. 

I.  Neoritic  Division. 

AfBICAN    ((JONriNENTAI.)  and  AuSTEALASIAN 

(OCKANIC). 

Of  the  African  branch  there  are  two  great  divisions  :  Sudanese  in  the 
Neffritio  "">"th,  from  the  S.ihara  to  about  4°  N.  lat.,  and  Bantu,  thence 
Division—  southwards  to  the  Cape  ;  besides  the  aberrant  Hntletitot-Bushmau 
Chief  in   the   extreme   south-we^t    (Great   Namaqualmd    and   Caio 

Branches.  Colony),  and  the  dwarfish  Ne^'ritoes  dispersed  throughout  tbo 
forest  regions  of  tlie  Congo  Basin. 

Chief  Sudanese  groups:  Wulof  (Jolof)  and  Serer,  between  the  Senegal 
and  Ga-.iibia  rivers;  Mandingan  with  numerous  branches  (Kassonkc, 
Soninlvc,  Jaliouke,  IVimliarra,  &c.)  between  the  Upper  Niger  and  West 
Co.ist;  Fehip,  Casamauza  riv,r ;  ISusu,  Rio  Poni^as;  Bulom,  'liinm,  Kunsa, 
Oultina,  Sierra  Leone;  Vet,  Gola,  Basm,  Kru,  Orebo,  Liberia;  Agni, 
Avikum,  Ivory  Coast;  Ewe  (Ashanti,  Fanti,  Wasmw,  Ga),  Gold  Coast; 
Tcki,  Yuruba,  Slave  Coist;  Sowjhay,  Middle  Niger;  hauea,  between 
Middle  Niger  and  Bornu  ;  Mosai,  Gurma,  Dafina,  within  the  great  bend  of 
the  Niger"  Bortju,  Nvpe,  Jfjarra,  Ibo,  Mitchi,  Bassa,  Iju,  Lower  Niger, 
Benue  Confluence,  and  Delta;  Okrika,  Andony,  Qua,  Efik,  Oil  Rivers; 
^dfiiif}  jUfyopij,^  KanemMi.  Parjhirmi,  Buduma,  Central  Sudan ;  Batla, 
Adamawar-a^a'^«rWa<lay;\B«wifa,  Krej,  Banda,  Nile-Congo  waterparting ; 
Denka,  Shilluk,  Nner,  Bongo,  Bari,  Madi,  Upper  Nile  and  its  western 
affliK'nts;    Zandeh    {Niam-Mam),  MonibuHn   (Mamjbattu),  A-Bambo,  A' 


ill 


g  THR    WOULD. 

Tuniili,   llambra).  Dur-Fur,  Kordoluu,  IJar-Nul.u.  Nubia,    fa",   Ual.oou 

'^';^t:.1Cu:;S;i;":.rbn;.'b^ti;;..v   a..   aUu   two   .am   dlv^.....:   tbo 

Eli,    W  S  1       K  :,!atl^  o!  Cnun  un.l  utlu-r   iHlan.h  in  M.j^ty..... 
«      r  wt^t    H  Fi.mH.     A     n  Af.i.a.  h....  alsotl.ore  is  a..  al>or>^,n.[al  iV-./n/o 

c::,:;;;;.'^;;;;^:^/;^  ;;:;o\.:u  inten,.diato  Letwo.u  ti.  i-apua..  and 

"^'Slo'cir^ndantH  ..f  tbo   African   N..k,o,>s  introduced  as  slaves  into  the 
Now  WoitlT  vrbeeuMu-  tbo  dun.i.uu.t  and  almost  .x.lus.vo  j,o,.ukt.on  ol 

the  emancipation,  to  revert  to  tiie  pure  Ne^'"  <.vi.e. 

JI.  MoNooLio  Division. 

rro"otoS"Ar;>rNor.h  nnd  Central   Asia   parts  of  Caneasia.  of 
1.  ^ON^'^'V  ^j^i,„„.  t,„.  BiUbtn  Peninsula,  and  Russia.     Chief  ^,'rou|.  . 
Sn-      Si,arn>  (Kl'"ll^l>'>.  Sunui.  Cl.akhar,.  ^a'^'    Mon,^.lia,   K./m«.« 
ciuf  ( Western  Mongols),  Zunoana  and  Lower  Vo^a  ;     lanoh,  !>■  ke 

Branche..  liaikal  District;  Tinijus  (Tuukus  proper,  MunehuH,  Lau.uts, 
flilviks  Orocl.'s  Goldi,  and  others),  South-Ea^t  Siberia  and  M.niehuria  ; 
folta^fjnp^^^^^^^^  AyU.  and  Ho^arah,  North  Af.hani.stan  and  Nor  h- 
P  St  P.rH=a-  Osnv'h  Turks,  Asia  Minor  and  Balki.ii  IVninsnla ;  lurko. 
^;,  OV  rTu?k.  It.  Vnl  NoVth-West  PerHh.;iV.;..-.  Crimea  and  Cain  a.us  ; 
iILu,u\  K.na  Foil-.  \  '^  it/r-irkestan,  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Halkh;  Kinjhi., 
^'rsltSn^e^L      Kt  As.    uan;  l^e.la.ul  Black  Tatar.,  West  and 

"'r'?ir^L:I:'^:?::K:a:X^^''l'Stral  Russia,  the  Faltic. 
Middle    and    Lower    Danu,  e.     Chief   i^^oups:    iia/^V-   IW   (Karelian., 

ivastiaus.  Esthonians,  L.vonians,  T^;^!'!"^'  *  •"'"'"^r,''"''rr7liS 
Lanland  ;  Volua  Finnx  (Mordvinians,  Cheremissians,  Chuvashes)  Mi  Idle 
\UuT  FeLL  Finns  (Fennlvius,  Votyaks,  Sir.^anlanB),  Perm  Petchora 
b^m  '  {^  iLs,  Ostsaks  and  Vo^uls  of  West  Siberia;  Magyars  ot 

TnuAvy  Bulgarians  (noW  Slavonized  in  speech  ,  Lower  Danube;  ^rdtc 
Fims  (Samovedes,  Yumks,  Koibals),  North  Russia  and  North  b.ber.a 

3  IWo-Chinesk  of  Soutb-East  Asia  Chief  groups:  ra«i,.<«.  North 
Tibet;  Bodia  (Tibetans  proper).  South  Tibet;  Ladakhi  BulH  Garu-hah, 
iZar,  Lepcha,Lhopa,  Misluai,  Dajta,  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas; 
S,W  KvH  kL"!,  Ka<,n.  South  Assam  uplands ;  Burmese,  Irawady 
t^h^^TaLn^s  ("j/"<;;0,  Pegu;  Kakhy-ns  (Clans),  Karens  Lusluu,Jovilx 
lJu.ina.Arakan,and  Tenasserim ;  Shca^  (Lao),  Aiameo^  Yunnan  uplands, 
Siam  ;  Annamese,  Tonquin,  Cochiu-Chnui ;  CAm.«.,  Cb.na  pro,  er 

4  DRAVJUXAsof  Iud;aandCevlou:  Tehuju.Tanid,  Kauarese,Mahtijalaiu, 
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THE  woritn.  V 

Tiihi,    h'oihijii,   Ovii'iii,  (hindi,   Sliilinli-n^;  Afiirntlii  (Aryanizi'd   in  ii|>oech), 
ii/(«'(//i  of  Hiilii<hi-itan  Cr). 

/i.  Koi.AiiiAN  ol  India:   Snnthul,  Mmiiln,  Jinnni,  Konni.  Kiirkii,  lilitl. 

0.  Ma'.svo  Poi.vNi'HiAN  of  Indo-Ohina,  MalavHiu,  Indian  and  I'.uifio 
Oceans.  Chief  ^rnMips :  CnmhujiiM,  Kiiijn,  CIiiiiiih,  (Jainlioja  and  Soulh 
L'oiliiii-C'iinn  :  MiilmiM  pmi'ir,  Miilay  IVninHdi.  Sumatra,  B  riieo  (-(nut- 
land.x,  Tidor.  Termite;  Jiii'iKieni',  SiiinhincM';  Minliinm-,  Java  and  Madnru, 
,,  ,1  ,,f  tilt'  nativeH  of  the  LeKsor  3unda  IslandH,  Colt-lios,  Jilolo,  tlio 
riiiiip(>ine«(,  Formosa,  and  MieroneHia;  Malai^any  of  MalaKauar,  ail 
of  Malav()-I'«>lvneMian  Hiieecli  liut  N«'i,'ro':d  tv|'e;  IhiIohi-hIiiiim,  Dyakn  of 
Borneo,  "Mentawey  Islanders.  liattaliH  of  North  Snniaira,  many  of  the 
nativeH  of  .liln'o.  Cerani,  Timor;  the  Eastern  Polynesians  (Samoang, 
Ton^,'ans.  Maori,  Taiiitiano.  Marqnesan  iHlandors,  Hawaiiaus),  all  of 
Mill  lyo- Polynesian  Hpee  h  init  Ciuicasoid  tyi»e. 

7.  Amki<i<;an  AnoioiNKS,     Chief  jjroniis  :   A'hA/hu)  of  the  ArctieKe>?iong, 
Greenland. and  Lahra'lor  ;  Alhiihiinriin  (Tiiinr)  of  tins  Yukon,  Mackenzie,  Ri(. 
Grande  and  Oolora.lo  hasins;  Ahjnniiiiinn  from  theChtirehill  River  of  Hudson 
Uav  Honthward  to  Pandieo  Hound,  North  Carolina,  and  from  Labrador  west- 
ward  to  the   l{.„'kv  Mountains  ;  Snlin'mii.  IJritish   Columbia,   Washington, 
Ort'Kon,  and   Montana;  Shiihiiiluin,  Washington,  OroKon,    Idaho;  Hiiida, 
Omen    Cliarlotto    Arehipela,'" ;     ThIiiihIi'iui,    eoastlands    oi>])08ite   Queen 
Clial..lt'  Archi|)'laj,'(.;  Shm}in,i,'iiii,  Ore^'on,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Wyom- 
ing', Colorado,  lexis,  Cilifornia;    Si<>,i,ni  (Dnkoinii),  Manit.d)a,  Wisconsin, 
and'  most  of  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  basins  ;  IrmiiiDiiui,  shores  of  Lakes 
Krie  and  Ontario,    Upper   St.    Lawrence   River,    parts   of    Virginia,    both 
Carolinas,    Tennessee,     Alabama,    and     Geor;,'ia ;    Muskhmjinn,    Goorj^ia, 
Alabama,    Tenn  ssee,    Mi8sissip|)i,    Florida;     Ciiihlunn,    Louisia-ni,    Texas, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,   Noith    Dakola;  PiivhloH  (Zinii,  Turioa,  Moqiii,  Ken-Ha), 
Arizona   and    New   Mexico;    Yinnnti,  Arizona,   Lower   California;  Piman, 
North- West   Mexico;   Azh-c,   Mexico,  and   Nicara«ua;  Moiiif-Quirlo',  Vera 
Crnz.    Tainaulipas,    Yucatan.    Chiapas,    Gnat 'mala;     Cfiihrlui,   CVdombia ; 
Ciirii>,  Venezuela,  the  Gnianas,  Brazil;   TitjiiMiiunuti,  Brazil,  Para^jjuay  ; 
Aitmmi-Qiiiihiia,   E.|uador,   Peru,  Bolivia;  Momhi  and    Vihla-Liile,  Gran 
i'Siio;  ^mH<v(«;(/«.  Chili;  r^^Hitw,  Patagonia;  Oiia,  Yahijan,an<XAlacalii/, 
Tierra  del  Fuego. 

III.  Caucasic  Division. 

Four  main  branches  :  ~  . 

1.  Aryan  of  Europe,  Irania,  North  India;  and  m  recent  times  sproal 
C»ttcftiio  throu^'hout  America,  Australasia,  and  South  Africa,  and  aloiiij 
Division—  the  North  African  seaboard.  Chief  t,'roups:  Indie  of  the  Indus 
Cliief  and  Ganpes  basins;  Imnir  of  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Persia, 
Branches.  AfRhauiatan,  and  Baluchistan;  T'r.-arn.HeUetni'.  of  Anatolian 
coastlands,  the  Archipela^'O.  Greece,  and  Alb  luia  ;  ItnUc  of  Itily,  Rouinania, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  jiarts  of  Switzerl  uid  and  Belgium,  Mauritania, 
Tunisia,  Lower  Egvi)t,  Lower  and  parts  of  Lppor  Canada,  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America,  Mauritius,  nnd  Bourbon;  Keltir,  Brittany,  Wales, 
West  of  Ireland,  Scotch  Highlands,  Isle  of  Man ;  Teutonic,  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  Holland,  parts  of  Switzerland  and  Belgium  ;  England,  Scotch 
Lowlands,  East  of  Ireland;  nearly  all  North  America;  British  Guiana, 
Falkland  Islands,  South  Africa,  Australasia;  Li'tfo-Shivonie,  most  of 
Russia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Lusatia,  Moravia,  parts  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungarv,  Servia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  parts  of  Siberia  and  Caucasia. 

2.  Semitic  of  South- West  Asia  and  North  Africa.  The  chief  gronps : 
jg„,.j..V..,s^  Ar(it'.L!-<i)i!>,  Hittil'js,  Vhmnicuinn ;  Inniditea ;  Arabs  of  Arabia, 
Mauritania,  the  Sahara,  and  parts  of  Sudau  ;  Himyarites  and  ISaboeauB  of 
South- West  Arabia  and  Abyssinia  ;  all  now  extinct  or  assimilated  in  speech 
10  the  Arabs,  except  the  Abyssinian  Himyarites  (Tigrc,  Amhara,  Shoa), 
and  the  denationalized  Jews  disiiersed  tbiouyhout  the  world. 


OULDt 


Population  of  tiik  Worli>  accoud.no  to  Reugioks. 
The  table  subioined  on  the  Populations^.  Wo^a^^^^ 
differs  in  some  material  V^^^^^^'^"}  ^}^^ 'l^\^^^^^^^^ 
AUas  and  requires  a  little  «>^Pl^«^  '  "^0^^^^^^ 

hrought  into  Asia,  and  New  P"'"^^.'^^^/^  ^^'^V'r'pe  are  French,  who  at  the 
of  the  "  Other  Christians  not  specified  '" /."^"I'V'rous  belief  "  Most  of 
?ast  census  "  declined  to  make  any  declaration  of  iehg>ousbeUe        ^^^^^^^^ 

the  oAers  are  Kussian  sectaries  too  °"":  7";.  ^^.^  in  recent  years,  as 
Greeks  and  the  Koman  Catholics  have  ^leat  >  ^"e'^ased  in  J    ^^^  ,f 

shown  by  the  official  populations  of  f  ^^^''^^^^S  Hispans  and 

wl^om  at^east  90.000.000  are  noniin^l  ^^%l%lj .;i,\,,tJEn.^^^^^^^ 
Lusitans-Amencan  St^*^«  ^^^J'^^^oO  ZmarCatholics  in  the  Philippine 
Italv  &c.  There  are  also  b,000,Ov)U  ^^?'"*". '^'\.  ^„  mu  fl„ures  for  tho 
isSdr,  which  are^^^enerally  over^oked  -  -J^^  ^^Iv  grven,"are  pro,  ared 
Jews,  although  differnig  ^^^^'^^^^^^J  ^  in  America  is 

from  trustworthy  sources.     T'ie_  arge  n^  m  e  ^.^^^  ^^^^^^^     ^  ,^ 

due  to  the  great  increase  of  ^^'^•^^,P;^P^'^;t'^4''„eh  of  the  Kalmucks  who 
few  Votyaks  (Volga  Finns). 


Jews        .       .       •       • 

Mohammedans       .        • 

Hindus  and  Sikhs  .        . 

Buddhists,  Jaias,  pi""- 
tiiB,  Taoists,  and  fol- 
lowers of  Cunfucius  . 

Religions  not  spociliod, 
and  sundries 

FaganB    .       .       •       • 


BuTope. 


6,t;oo,';oo 


Asia  with 
B.  Archi- 
pelago. 


260,000 


6:750,000    160,000,010 
...  207,O0J,O0O 


160,000 

350,000 
20,000 


430,000,000 

250,000 
]6,0(H»,000 


Africa. 


4,30,000 

40,001,000 

300,000 


125,000,000 


'Australia 
!      with 
America.    Polynesia 
i  and  New 
I  Guinea. 


300,0 ;o 
100,000 

200,000 


15,000 
25,000 


Total  non-Christians      11.783,000    812,610^00 


I  Roman  CatholiCB  .       • 
I  Protestants     . 

Orthodox  Greeks  . 
j  Armenians,  Syrians, 
I  Malchites,  Copts,  and 
i  Abyssiuians  .  • 
I  Other  Ohristians  not 
'      specified      .       • 

Total  Christians 


156,000,000 
S6,000,000 
02,000,000 

30.1,000 
1 1,000,000 


849,800,000 


Grand  Total 


360,080,000 
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6,000,000 


3,000,000 

1,000,000 

19,600,000 

832,010,000 


165,780,000 

1,200,000 

820  I  "GO 

30,000 


3,000,000 


5,060,000 


14,000 

30,000 
U.OC^.'oiio  ;  1.600,0(W 

TmOO.WJ  1.684,000 

7^000,000,     8S0.000 
60,000,000    3,135,000 


Total. 
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207,400,000 


430,174,000 

830,000 
1B5,620,OOJ 


116,000,000 


ao,oc» 

4,015,000 


1,006,304,000 

22:1,560  000 

1W,06,'),000 

98,030,000 


6,300,000 

15,030,050 

492,865,000 


^^^;^8^l  130.600.000    6.609.000  |  l,490,169,0OO^j 
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Total. 
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205,776,1)00 
207,400,000 
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830,000 
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tion  of  tlio  coast-line  was  the  work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
of  the  Portngnese  ;  that  of  the  interior  has  been  the  work  of  tho 
nineteenth  century,  aad,  in  the  main, of  the  English  and  Germans. 
Auiieut  knowledge  of  the  coutiueut  was  confined  to  North  Alrica  and  the 
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AVUICA. 

Africa  has  been  di'scribed  us  "  uiif  niiivorsul  dcii  nf  (li'suliitioii,  inisi'iv,  ami 
orinie;"  aiul  cortainlv  of  all  tlu'  divisidiis  df  tlu>  ijIoIh'  it  lias  always  liad 
an  unfortunatf  ])n'-cinim'H(c  in  di^'nulatidu,  wri'tclu'diu'ss,  and  woe.  Tim 
founders  of  the  Cluir(^h  Missionary  Soiictv,  roniniiscratin^'  the  conditidn  of 
the  peoiile,  and  more  partieularly  of  tlie  Nejjro  race,  on  accoiiul  of  the  cruel 
wrontjs  which  the  slave-trade  had  inflicted  ^upon  them,  selected  Africa  as 
their  first  Held  of  missionarv  enterprise. 

The  Continent  ()[  Africa  is  eijual  in  area  to  Europe  and  North  America 
combined,  comprisinf;  nearly  12,000.>j00  square  miles.  Its  ^'I'eatest  leii^'th 
is  5000  miles,  and  its  tjreatest  breadth  4(300.  Both  Tropics  cross  it,  and  the 
E(piator  cuts  it  a  little  l)elow  the  centre.  By  far  the  larger  iiorlion  of  its 
territory  is  therefore  inter-tropical. 

I.    GeOOKAPHICAL    ExPLOKA'ilON    OF    AFRICA. 

In  its  physical  confipiration  Africa  has  been  compared  to  an  inverted 
dish,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  somewhat  uniform  tab'eland 
diih "*"''*  skirted  round  its  seaboard  with  a  narrow  strip  of  lowlands. 
But  the  comparison  is  inaccurate,  the  mass  of  the  land  stand- 
ing, not  at  a  uniform  level,  but  at  two  different  levels,  and  consequently 
consisting  of  two  tablelands,  a  moderately  elevated  northern  (1000  to  2000 
feet),  and  a  much  higher  southern  (3000 "to  over  4000  feet).  The  position 
of  tiie  two  main  continental  sections  is  also  reversed,  the  north  having  its 
long  axis  disposed  in  the  direction  from  west  to  east  between  C.ipes  Verd 
and  Guardafui  (4600  miles),  while  that  of  the  southern  section  runs  north 
and  south  from  about  the  parallel  of  t'le  Murchison  Falls  on  the  Victoria 
Nile  to  the  Cape  ('2500  miles).  Within  the  space  of  about  i)0  miles, 
between  Lakes  Victoria  and  Albert  Nyanza,  the  Victoria  Nile  descends 
from  3800  to  2400  feet,  this  total  fall  of  1400  feet  roughly  indicating  the 
difference  between  the  mean  altitudes  of  the  southern  and  northern 
plateaux.  In  the  physiography  of  the  Continent  this  is  a  point  of  great 
importance,  for  the  result  is  that  much  of  the  high  laud  lies  on  and  about 
the  equator,  where  the  effects  of  latitude  are  counteracted  by  altitude.  Thus 
it  is  that  Uganda  and  surrounding  districts,  standing  some  4000  feet  above 
sea  level,  enjoy  a  relatively  cool  climatt',  although  actually  intersected  by 
the  Equat*)r. 

From  the  great  lakes  which  flood  the  vast  depressions  in  the  east 
equatorial  i-egions  flow  some  of  the  mighty  rivers  which  are 
the  dominating  feature  of  African  geography.  A  chief  incentive 
to  the  exploration  of  the  interior  has  been  the  numerous  pro- 
blems associated  with  the  courses  of  the  four  great  streams,  the  Nile,  the 
Niger,  the  Congo,  and  the  Zambesi ;  and  the  triumphs  of  modern  African 
exploration  are  almost  all  connected  with  these  four  names.  The  Nile  is 
by  far  the  longest  of  the  four,  having  a  course  extending  over  85  degrees- 
of  latitude  ;  but  the  Congo  exceeds  it  in  vohimc  and  in  the  size  of  its  basin. 
In  the  second  rank  come  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Ogowc,  and  the 
Orange,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic ;  the  Juba,  the  Rufiji,  the  Roviuna,  and 
the  Limpopo,  into  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  the  Shari,  in  the  Soudan,  which 
falls  into  Lake  Tchad,  an  inland  reservoir  with  no  outlet  to  the  sea.  Of  the 
live  great  lakes  in  what  is  usually  called  Central  Africa,  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
the  Albert  Edward,  and  the  Albert  Nyanza  belong  to  the  Nile  system, 
Tanganyika  to  that  of  the  Congo,  and  Nyassa  to  that  of  the  Zambesi,  one  of 
whose  tributaries,  the  Shire,  flows  out  of  it. 

Modern  Afri<an  discoveries  fall  naturally  into  two  groups.     The  explora- 

tion  of  the  coast-line  was  the  work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 

1   The  Coast    ^^  ^^*^  Portuguese  ;  that  of  the  interior  has  been  the  work  of  the 

nineteenth  century,  and,  in  the  main, of  the  English  and  Germans. 

Ancient  knowledge  of  the  coutiuent  was  confined  to  North  Africa  and  the 
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Interior 


Nik'  Viillov.  The  well-kiiowu  storv,  bowover,  of  tbo  ."xiiwlition  iniiae  by  tbe 
Hbii>s  of  Pbaraob  Nt-Lho,  iibout  HlO  u  c,  bus  bot'ii  tbonjrbt  to  iiidicaie  tbat 
the  ciiTinnnavij^nition  of  Africa  was  ationii)li8bed  by  tbe  Pbcenicians  m  tbe 
Bcrvioe  of  Egvpt. 

More  certa'-u  is  our  information  ivgardiug  tbe  West  Coast,  wlncb  soine 
."iOO  years  before  tbe  Cliristian  era  was  niuloubtedly  navigated  by  tbe 
Cartbaginian  admiral,  Hanno,  at  least  as  far  Foutli  ns  Sierra  L"one,  and, 
as  some  tbink,  even  to  the  C.imerooiis  at  ti.e  bead  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
But  t'le  knowledge  of  tbis  seaboard  ])Osse*sed  by  tbe  ancients  was  after- 
wards lost,  and  in  medieval  limes,  during  tbe  fifteenth  centurv,  tbe 
Portuguese  gradually  jtusbed  their  researrbes  soutliward, 
I*".  reaebing  Madeira  and' tbe  Canaries  in  1418,  Cape  Verd  in  144»), 

i-ortuguese.    ,^.^^^_^   ^^^  ^^^^^_  .^^  j^^.j^^  ^j^^.  monih  of  tbe  Congo  in  1482,  and 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hoi)e  in  148G ;  and  in  tbe  dosing  years  of  tbe  eentnry 
Vasco  de  Gania  explored  tbe  east  eoast  from  Natal  to  Cape  Guardafm. 
Portuguese  enterprise  established  extensive  colonies  and  trading  settle- 
ineut8°on  both  sides  of  (be  continent,  and  many  of  the  most  prominent 
names  on  the  map  of  Africa  at  once  betray  their  origin  as  due  to  the  little 
kingdom  wliicb  was  then  the  most  ambitious  state  in  Europe.  But  the 
southernmost  of  the  chief  rivers,  named  after  the  House  of  Orange,  reminds 
us  tbat  the  Dutch  were  tbe  colonists  of  what  is  now  known  as  (South  Africa, 
which  they  octcnpied  in  the  middle  of  tbe  seventeenth  century. 

Our  knowledge  of  tbe  interior  is  much  more  recent,  notwithstanding  some 
strange  anticipations  of  the  truth  in  older  writers.  In  tbe  second 
century,  a.d.,  the  Greek  geograi)lier  Ptolemy  describes  the  Hiyer 
Nile  as  issuing  from  two  great  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon.  In  the  tweff  th  centu ry  the  A  ral )  geographer  Abulf ed a  assert ed 
on  tbo  authority  of  a  traveller  named  Ibn  Said,  that  the  Nile  flowed  out  of 
a  lake  having  the  enormous  dimensions  of  9|  degrees  from  north  to  south. 
Again,  in  tbe  sixteenth,  century,  the  Italian,  Pigafetta,  in  a  work  on  tbe  king- 
dcmi  of  Congo,  affirmed  the  existence  of  Ptolemy's  two  lakes,  but  gave  them, 
on  the  authority  of  Duarte  Lo]jez,  a  Portuguese,  a  different  relative  position. 
Several  Inter  geographers— such  as  i^Iercator,  in  1630  ;  Viscber  and  De  Witt, 
in  1648;  and  John  Ogilbv,  in  1670— laid  down  various  features  of  tbe 
interior,  somewhat  at  haphazard.  But  when  tbe  advance  of  science 
demanded  accuracy  in  cartography,  accei)ting  nothing  on  hearsay,  these 
conjectural  iiiaj)S  were  discarded.  In  17HS  the  newly-formed  African 
Association  put  forth  a  statement  iu  which  the  following  words  appear  :— 

"  AfVicii  stniids  aliuie  ill  ii  Rco^nipliicnl  view  !  I'onetrntcd  l)y  no  inland  sins;  nor  over- 
Blii'i'iid  with  exteiisivf  IhUc.-,  like  tlio<e  of  North  Anieiicii  ;  uov  liiivinjr,  in  common  with  otiicr 
continents,  rivers  running  Ironj  the  centre  to  the  extremities;  hut,  on  the  contniry,  its 
regions  sepHrated  from  cacli  otlier  hy  the  least  practiciible  of  nil  honndiiriei-,  arid  Avfuvta  of 
such  foruiidahle  extent  ns  to  threaten  all  those  who  tniverso  them  with  the  most  horrible  of 
all  deaths,  that  arising  from  thirst !  " 

Accordingly,  English  maps  of  Africa,  from  that  of  John  Arrowsmitb,  iu 
1806,  dowi"  to  about  1855,  ventured  only  upon  a  a  ague  outline  of  tbe 
supposed  "  Mountains  of  the  Moon,"  and  made  no  attemi)t  to  indicate  the 

lakes. 

The  first  of  modern  travellers  was  James  Bruce,  who  travelled  through  Nubia 
Earlier  and  Abyssinia  in  1768-73,  and  traced  the  course  of  the  lilue  Nile. 

Modern  After  that  the  Niger  was  for  half  a  century  the  goal  of  successive 

Travellers,  explorers.  Mungo  Park  reached  its  upper  waters  in  1796,  and 
in  a  second  expedition  descended  tbe  Quorra  (Middle  Niger)  as  far  as  the 
Bnssa  rapids,  where  he  perished  (1806).  He  ^  as  followed  by  Deiiham, 
Clapperton,  and  Liiiug ;  but  it  was  rcaerved  for  the  brothers  Lander  to 
c  mplefe  our  knowledge  of  the  Niger  by  embarking  in  open  boats  atBussa, 
ai  d  sailing  down  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  (1830).  In  1816, 
Tuckey  attempted  to  explore  the  Congo,  but  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate. 
Central   Africa  proper  still  remained  uutoucLed.     Iu  1845,  Sir  Koderick 
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Murchison,  President  of  the  Royal  CJeographical  .Society,  said,  "On 
knowledge  of  Africa  advances  slowly,  and  is  contined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  coast,"  and  in  1851  another  President,  Cfiptain  Smylh,  said,  "  All 
beyond  the  coast  of  Central  and  Southern  Africa  is  still  a  lilank  in  our  maps." 
The  wonderful  discoveries  of  the  hist  forty  or  fifty  years  begin  with 
two  missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  Ludwig  Krapf 
and  John  ReVmiann,  who  were  the  earliest  explorers  of  Africa 
from  the  eastern  side  (1844-6).  Kebmann's  discovery  of  Mount 
Kilima  Njaro  in  1848  was  the  first  great  step  forward  in  what  has  been  well 
called  the  Recovery  of  Central  A^frica.  In  the  following  year  Livingstone 
made  his  first  important  journey,  in  the  far  south,  and  readied  the  small  lake 
Ngami.  In  18Sv,  Baikie  took  the  se(;ond  Niger  expedition  (with  which  was 
S.  Crowther)  up  the  Binuo  branch  more  than  GOO  miles  from  the  sea;  and 
about  the  same  time  Barth  was  prosecuting  his  extensive  journeys  in  the 
Sudan  and  around  Lake  Tchad.  Livingstone  was  then  gaining  his  great 
.  reputation  in  the  south,  particularly  by  his  journey  across  Ai'rica 

an4  Speke  fi'oi"  Loanda  to  the  month  of  the  Zambesi,  by  which  the  course 
of  that  river  wajs  determined  ( 1854-5).  Then  followed  the  great 
expeditions  of  Burton,  Speke,  and  Grant,  stimulated  by  the  researches  of 
Krapf  and  Rcbmann,  who  had  long  heard  reports  of  a  great  inland  sea 
Fon  ewhcre  in  the  equatorial  region.  Sjieke  and  Burton,  penetrating  from 
Zanzibar,  first  reached  Lake  Tanganyika  ( .857-58).  Then  Speke  and  Grant, 
advancing  fi'om  the  same  direction  and  turning  northwards  throut;li 
Unyamwezi,  discovered  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  tbe  largest  sheet  of  fresh  water 
in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  In  1859  Livingstone  discovered  Nyassa,and  not 
knowing  that  tlie  mystery  of  the  inland  sea  heard  of  liy  Kebmann  had  been 
solved,  wrote  home,  "This  [Nyassa]  must  be  what  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  has  been  thinking  of  for  many  years."  (The  Poituguese,  how- 
ever, knew  of  Nyassa;  and  Cazembe's  capital  in  the  heart  of  the  Lake 
region  had  been  reached  by  Lacerda  as  far  back  as  17'J8,  and  by  Monteiro 
in  1831.)  In  1862,  Speke,  on  his  second  journey,  with  Grant,  discovered 
Uganda,  and  the  outflow  of  the  Nile  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and 
pent  home  his  famous  message,  "The  Nile  is  settled."  Meanwhile  several 
Egy|)tian  officers,  and  Fethfrick,  had  ascended  the  Wliite  Nile  nearly  to 
the  Albert  Nyanza,  which,  however,  was  first  seen  by  Baker  in  1864.  In 
1866,  Livingstone,  abandoning  his  southern  fields,  began  his  later  travels  in 
the  Lake  region,  around  Tanganyika  and  on  what  are  now  known  to  be  the 
head-waters  of  the  Congo.  The  search  for  him,  when  his  long  absence  was 
-  nlev  Ac  <"f''"^'iiR  anxiety,  led  to  Stanley's  first  journey  (1871),  and  to  that 
'  '  of  Cameron.  The  latter  was  the  first  to  cross  Africa  Inm  cast  to 
west  (1874-5)  ;  but  his  to  >  southern  route  mi>sed  the  course  of  the  Congo, 
which  was  determined  by  Stanley  on  his  second  journey,  in  1876-7.  This 
was  the  journey  in  the  course  of  which  Stanley  had  previously  (1875)  explored 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  visited  Uganda.  Meanwhile  the  remarkable  exphra- 
tiouE  of  Schweinfurth  (1809-71)  and  Nachligal  (1869-74)  in  the  Sudan, 
jiarticularly  those  of  the  former  in  the  territoiies  west  of  the  uiii>er  White 
Nile,  revealeti  to  (lie  world  countries  and  peoples  utterly  unknown  before, 
notaldy  the  Monbultu  and  Nyam-Nyam  districts  and  laces. 

Among  the  most  important  of  more  recent  journeys  have  been  that  of  the 
Portuguese,  Scrpa  I'into,  across  South  Central  Africa  from  west 
to  east  (1878),  that  of  the  Germans,  Wissniann  and  Pogge, 
across  the  continent  in  the  same  direction,  over  much  of  Cameron 
and  Stanley's  ground  (1881-2),  that  of  iheltai'ans,  iManteucci  andMassari, 
across  North  Central  Africa  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Niger  ( 1880-81),  that  of 
the  Russian,  Junker,  in  conlinuaiion  of  Schweinfurlh's  explorations,  in  the 
vory  heart  of  Aiiica  (1879-86),  and  tli<  sc  of  IhouisiMi,  of  the  Roya!  (ieo- 
graphical  Society,  in  East  Africa  (1880-84).  Thomson  was  the  first  English- 
man  to  follow  U[,>  Krapf's  routes  and  reaih  the  Victoria  Nyanza  direct  from 
the  nearest  coast,  through  the  Masai  country,  adding  thei'eby  to  the  map  of 
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Afripa  an  entirely  new  region  of  mountains  and  lakes  (1883-4).  A  host  of 
t^avXs.  trader-  and  nussionaries  bave  adJed  largely  to  o„r  knowledge  of 
the  L  Sonutry  and  the  Zanibesi  and  Congo  basins.  The  Congo,  especuilly. 
litl^  eight  iSirs  of  the  discovery  of  its  conrse.  had  already  beeonio  a 
ronn'LSelv  familiar  waterway.  The  vast  region  comprised  wit hm  its 
catmeit  asin  «ome  900.000' square  miles  in  extent,  was  const  it  u  ted 
Jhe  Coneo  Free  State  by  the  Berlin  Internationa  Congress  in  I880,  and 
has  shice  virtually  beeonfe  a  Belgian  possession.  Its  numerous  tributano. 
nre^entiuj  everal  thousand  miles  of  navigable  waters,  have  been  rapi.lly 
liKvrverby  m ^^^  and  his  followers,  by  the  Baptist  Mission  ines  m 

suiyeyea  oy  m  ;  offic  a  s  of  the  Fr.  e  S^nte,  who  hive 

S^^^'i^sS^ons  to  Ihe  farthest  limiU  of  the  territory  They 
Ce  even  assel  bevond  them,  ascending  the  Mobaiig.,  the  great  north- 
eastern  affliont  of  the  Congo,  and  crossing  the  Nde-Congo  waterpartuig 
Thus  wvsii  led  up  the  gap  between  the  farthest  point  reached  by  Gren  ell 
and  V^n  Gee  as  ending  the  Mobangi,  and  by  Dr^Junker  deseendmg  the 
Welle  Mtkua  which  was  thus  shown  to  How  to  the  Congo  and  not  through 
S  Sh^f  r^^^^^^^  as  its  discoverer.  Schweinfurth,  had  supposed, 

in  1887  88  StankVs  expedition  .;,Hhe  Congo  and  the  Aruwimi,  with  he 
obiect  ofres  uing  Emi.\  Pasha.  Governor  of  the  Equatorial  Province  led 
to  other  Jea  discoveries,  notably  that  of  the  snowy  Ruwenzor.  Mountain, 
n  nOoTto  17  000  feet),  and  of  the  Albertino  branch  of  the  Nile  formed 
(10  OOJ  t«    / '';^^, ''^'^^^^^  Albert  with  their  connecting  river  S.mliki,  and 

eki^n^  t  'e   xtmr so,  t*^.^^^^         sources  of  the  Nil,- to  about  3^  S.latjtnde. 
"LfrutxdLd  region  between  M>-ai  and  Kaif  a  Laiids  a_uot  u.  1.1.^^^^ 
suace  has  been  filled  up  by  Count   leleki.  who,  m  !«»/,  tlis- 
Blanks  covered  the  Lake  Samburu.  already  heard  of  by  Thomson,  re- 

remaining.  ■        jt  RuJolf,  and  giving  to  the   neighbouring  but  much 

ii„v  l..«in  the  name  of  Stefanie.  In  this  direction  a  break  of  not  more 
tTcf  60  oT7^n^s' now  intervenes  between  TVleki's  farthest  point, 
advancing  from  Masaikud.and  Jules  Borelli's.  making  his  way  southwards 
fnnn  Abyssinia  and  the  Galla  Uplands.  In  1887-8  the  l<rench  political 
Horn  f  byssinui 't  .     '         ^^  ,^  remarkable  journey  from  the 

Sa   (tppirTger)   Bc^t^^^  to  the  Ivory  Coast,  travcrs  ng  a 

farge  secUon  of  the  hitherto  unknown  region  within  the  great  bend  ot  the 
Sir  finally  removing  from  the  map  of  West  Sudan  the  "Kong 
Z,  -,!!  •'  who8..  existence  had  long  been  doubted,  and  shifting  con- 
S" it;  o  tl^l  rth^b^Wide  betwee'n  the  Niger  and  the  Akba  (Comoc) 
Vo  t .  and  the  other  rivers  flowing  in  independent  channels  to  the  Gult  of 
Se^  Meistre,  another  French  political  agent,  starling  fi-om  Uie  Mobangi 
and  St  king  northwards,  has  In-en  the  first  to  cross  the  Nile  Chad  divide 
descendii"  the  Shari  to  Baghir.m.  and  thus  connecting  the  itineraries  ot 
Clapperton,  Nachtigal,  and  others  penetrating  southwards  with  those  of 
the  Knch  and  Belgian  explorers  advancing  northwards  from  the  Congo 

^Thui^  hav?quite  recently  been  solved  all  the  remaining  geographical 
probleins  of  any  importance,  and  nothing  is  left  tor    utui-e  research  excc-p 
n     up  details,  and  settle  a  few  points  of  some  interest  cspeciaUy  abou 
the  waterparting  between  the  Sobat,  flowing  west  to  the  Upper  Nile,  and 
the  Juha     Webi.   and  other  streams  flowing  east  or  south-ea.t  through 
SomaU  and   to  the  Indian   Ocean.     Somahland  itse  f  has  been  traversed 
SS)  in  various   directions,  and  its    diief  river,  the  Jul.a,  ascended  by 
the  officers  of  the  British   East  Africa  Company  to  the  cataracts  at  the 
head  of  Its  navigation  above  Bardera.     Ill  fact,  the  net  vork  ot  explorer. 
„t^l.  nonr  ^vn-ead  over  the  whole  of  the  Continent,  except  in  some  of  the 
inaccessible  wastes  of '  the  Sahara  and  of  the  Libyan  De.ert  ;  and  in  l.tlle 
ier  a  hundred  years  after  the  formation  of  the  African  Association     he 
work  of  exploration,  for  which  that  body  was  foui.ded,  has  been  completed 
ill  all  its  main  outlines. 
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II.  The  Partition  op  Africa. 

Even  before  the  work  of  exploration  was  completed,  the  wort  of  distri- 
bution amongst  various  European  States  was  begun  and  carried  out  with 
such  rapidity  that,  in  less  than  a  decade   (1884-93),  the  Dark  Continent 
has  virtually  become  a  jiolitical  dependency  of  Europe.     The  "  Partition," 
as  it  is  called,  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  of  the  German  people  to  found  a 
Coloniiil  Empire.     As  most  of  the  available  lands  in  other  parts  of  the 
world   had   already   been   ajipropriated    by   other   powers,    attention  was 
naturally  turned  to  this  Continent,  and  a  beginning  suddenly  made  by  the 
occupation  of  Namaqua  and  Damara  lands  on  the  south-west  coast  in  1884, 
followed  the  same  year  by  the  arnexation  of  the  Cameroons  and  of  Togo- 
land  on  the  West  Coast,  and  by  the  proclamation  of  a  German  Protectorate 
over  certain  tracts  on  the  East  Coast,  hitherto  forming  part  of  the  Sultan 
of   Zin/.il'ar's   possessions    on    the   mainland.     The   action   of   Germany 
naturally  excited  alarm  and  jealousy  amongst  the  other  interested  powers, 
and  there  ensued  what  has  i  ot  inaptly  been  called  a  "  scramble  "  between 
them  for  a  share  in  the  spoils.     To  avoid   regrettable  collisions,  their  con- 
flictirg  claims  to  "hinterlands  "  and  "  spheres  of  influence  "  were  settled 
partly  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin   (1884-5),  partly  by  international  agree- 
ments aiid  conventions,  in  virtue  of  which   the  whole  of   unappropriated 
Africa,  excejit  the  still  independent  states  of  Morocco,  Bornu,  Waday,  with 
Kanem  and  Baghirmi,   Liberia  and  the  Boer  liepublics   (Transvaal  and 
Orange  Free  State),  has  been  assigned  in  une(pal  pioportions  to  Englanil, 
France,  Gevmauv,  Portugiil,  Itiily,  and  Spain.     The  Congo  basin  is  cunsti- 
tnt«^d  a  Free  State  under  the  King  of  the  Belgians  ;  Turkey  retains  her  old 
Mediterranean  jjossessions,  the  Regency  of  Tripoli  with  Fezzan,  and   her 
suzerainty  over  Egypt,  while  the  greater  portion  of  Egypt  an  Sudan  con- 
tinnes  to  be  held  liy  Khalifa  AbduUah  el  Taashi,  successor  of  the  Mahdi, 
Mohammed  Ahmed,  who   revolted  in  1882,  and  established  the  centre  of 
his  administration  atOm-Durman,  opjosite  Khartum,  soon  after  tlie  fall  of 
that  place  and  the  death  of  its  heroic  defender,  Gordon  Pasha,  in  1885. 

Subjoined  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  political  divisions  of  Africa  in 
1893,  the  populations  being  for  the  most  part  merely  rough  estimates; — 
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BlTTIBH  Afbica  :— 

Qgmb  ft  anil  Sierra  L^onc 

Gold  Cuaxt.  with  AHhaiitl 

Lag08  with  YorubHliind 

K  iger  Territories  oud  Oil  Rivers 

British  Sudan  and  Ouinea        .... 

Cape  Colnny  with  Pondoland        .  

naKU'oland 

Naial  wiih  Zulu  and  T(.ni;a  Lands 

]!riti»h  necnnannliind  and  ['rotectorBte 

•  Uritish  Zaiiibesia  (Matabele,  Muslionu,  NyasEa  and  Barotsi  Lands) 

Biiliah  South  Africa 

Ihea  (Imperial  British  Kant  Afiicn)  including  Egyptian  Sudan 

North  Suinali  Coast  with  Socotra 

Zanzitar  Prutootuiato 

British  East  Africa 

Mauritius,  St.  Helena  and  other  African  Islands       .        .        .        . 

Totiil  Briiish  Africa 

PHKircn;  Aprica  : — 

Algeria  and  Tunis ... 

Hahanv       ...        

scncKUt  and  WcsL  Sudan 

French  Congo  and  Uubooii 

Madaxaacar,  Obck,  Rc<union  and  other  Islands 

Total  French  Africa 


Area  in 
squuie  miles. 

Population. 

18,000 

47,000 

22,000 

500,000 

687,f00 

326,000 

1,010,(X.0 

3,000  000 

25,000,000 

30,235,003 

226,00J 

10,(100 

30,000 

171,000 

530,000 

1,730,000 
220,000 
720,000 
135,000 

1,700,000 

OB7,000 

4,605,000 

l,212,OCO 

41,H0O 

1,0(.0 

1,254,800 
1,200 

12,600,000 
210,000 
200,000 

12.910,000 
6,' 00 

2,810,000 

300,(00 
1.650,000 
590,00.> 
320,000 
237,000 

47,668,000 

5  400,000 
1,100  000 

ll,0O.',00O 
6,000,000 
3,820,000 

2,907,000 

27,320,000 
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States. 


QKHMlir  AFRIOi  :— 

8imth-Wf8t,  Africa  .  • 
CftraoroDii*  iiud  Togomnd 
East  Africa      • 


Area  in 

H(|uare  mile*. 


323,0fO 
14H,(.0() 
361,000 


Fopulfttlon, 


izo.ono 

3,8(H),(,00 
3,0(XI,000 


Total  Qorman  Africa  . 

AtiKolB,  Madeira  and  other  Islandu      .       . 

Guinea ] 

Mozambique 

Total  PortuRueBe  Afrlon 

iTAtiAN  Africa  ;—  _        ^ 

Abysshiia.'  Galia  and  Somali  Lni>Aa     .       • 

Total  Italian  Africa   . 

^  P?o"dios'(Toto^o)  with  West  Sahara        . 
Canaries  and  otUer  Islands    .       .        .       • 

Total  Spanish  Africa  . 

Liberia  ,        .        ••.,',' 

Boer  States  with  Swaiiland      .        .        •        ■ 

^^ir^lihA^^O^gyptandTripoiitann/        ! 

Jlorocco 

H'lrnu  with  K-inem 

Wadai  with  llimUirmi        .        ; 

C  jngo-dhari  divide  and  (iiiudnes     . 

Total  Africa 


823,C0O 


6,«20,000 


620,000 

12,000 

310,000 

812,(.00 


62,rOO 

660,(K)0 


4,000,000 

1B0,(()0 

1,BOJ,000 

6,fi50,t)C0 


800,f00 
7,00(),000 


o>a,oco 


210,000 
4,000 


jn,noo 


7,300,000 


120,000 
330,(100 


460,000 


40,tK)0 
170,000 
000,000 
8 10,0  K) 
2iil,000 

80,(100 
2S0,0(K) 
732,000 


l,0i«,00t) 

UJii.OOO 

80,0110,001) 

8,(0(1,01/0 

9,010,000 

0,000,000 

4,00l',0(> ) 

iri,oto,(Kx) 


11.620,000       I      100,2  ie,(  00 


III.  Eaceh  and  Languages  of  Afkica. 
1  .•         f  Vfrifiis  rontrhlv  eslhnattd  as  170  nullions,  or  nparly 

,,rouping  l^j;«"^iV«"!;t"a8:d^  lu'ortant  map  compiled  l.y  Dr. 

::llr;ou^g1.  iniiication  o^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^,^^^^  ^,.,„^,,, 

1.  ^/«''»''c.-0f  the  Hani  tcarnii|o         h     h        ^  ^^^  -^^  ^,„.,.,,,. 

^'''-  ^f  ^t:iS^C:S  t>:^ngSnitSB,asticff  Le  iu  the  C(.pti(. 
8ive  forms,  the  Uttstl^opicu        h  indigenous  venuuulars  d 

Church       r>)  ^^^!''''"  ^;,f '^!;i/";"S^  still  used  by  the  Be.  hers 

l^orth  Africa  prior  to  tli«/^^     l^^^/^";^^^,,^  the  ancient  langua.„'c 

and  Tuaregs.  TU.a  group  ";^^«"^',j;''^J.t.P'tt,d  Jugurtl.a,  au,l  doul-h's. 
of  Mauritania  and  ^^  ^V"^*l'*\'R"^?f,!!^  miv  rank  amonir  tlu>  nost  veuerahle 
understood  by  Augustine,  -^ .  ^^^tTuSi.  r^l "  S  vernaculars  <.f 
„f  human  tongues,  (c)  ^^''f'^'^n  border  of  Egvpt  proper  to  .h(^ 
North-Eastern  Africa  from  the  «'^"*J^^; ^^  .^i*..' j^^^^^^^ 
Tana  Kiver,  also  prior  to  the  ^«!"  V^"*j^i^^^^^^^^^^^ 

lu  this  group  arc  the  languages ^^^^^  the  «^^f--  ^^  ^.^„,,  .,  A,,vs.inia. 
east  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the  ^""  -^'V.^    [,         ^^e  two  groups.     The  chief 
.      2.  Se,nitic.-In  "^^^^^^^^tAn^^^^i^^  caltd  olie  of  the  great 

••^l^^";!;t  '  .  ;;1  1  n    l^e  world,  -tud  representing  very  e.u. 

^■""1     .llv  the  h  flucnce  of    MohammeJanis....     Tlie  Arab   r.(c 
it.elf.  whicllt^i^^-d  r^rth  Africa  and  in  Eastern  and  Cen.ral 

Hy  IJolicit  Xc'ciUiuiu  Cust.     Two  vols. 
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*  "  A  Sketch  of  tl.c  Modern  Luiifruogos  of  Afrkii." 
Landju:  TiUbucr  and  Co.,  IHW. 


eain 
9  milM. 


12.1,000 
4(l,»i00 
I6»,000 


Foinilation. 


120,0(10 
3,8tHV,00 
3,000,000 


123,000 

6,020,000 

520,000 
12,1)00 
J1U,000 

BJJ.lOO 

4,000,000 

180,(00 

1,S0J,000 

6,«60,0C0 

52,r0O 

e5o,(K)o 

SOO.fOO 
7,0O(),0OO 

0>2,0C0 

7,300,000 

210,000 
4,000 

120,000 
33(l,IIO() 

Tu.ooo 

450,000 

40,(K)0 
170,IH)0 
UOO.tMK) 
8 10,0  (0 
2211,000 

8(l,()0() 
2S0,0(H) 
732,000 


1,()IM),00() 
Oji'.OOO 
30,11110,000 
B,i.O<',0(.0 
l»,0^  0,000 
0,000,000 
4,000,00,) 

l,'i,0lO,lPOO 


,620,000       I      100,216,(00 
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ijfiii;il  vernaculars   ol' 

Egypt   pi()i>er  to  ili<^ 
^u,i^?es  of  that  region. 

other  trilies  ol  Nubia 
south  ot  Abyssinia, 
ro  groups.  I'he  chief 
called  one  of  the  great 
representing  very  em- 
lisin.  The  Arab  rac 
1  Eastern  and  Central 

Nciilhiuu  Cust.    Two  vols. 


-T»-Tirrr-»»  ttrrm-vmttxj  wwu  trtrwrg  Iran*  g  ■ "  "i"  ••••>'  r»-B  — j    "  ^ 

the  forest  regions,  especially  in  the  Congo  and  Ogowc  basins. 

IV.  Relic-ions  op  Afrt^a. 
Assuming  the  total  population  of  Africa  to  bo  170  millions,  it  is  pr()bab]e 
that  one-fourth  are  Mohaunuedans,  and  almost  throe-fourths  Pagans.    There 
are  about  three  and  a  half  millions  of  Christians,  of  whom  nearly  one  half 
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AFRICA. 
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1,S,0(.0,IKIO 

iuu,2k«,(oa 


III.    KaCKM    and   TiANOUAaES   OP   Akkk.'A. 

Tl,ep..l.ulalio..of".\fri(ais  n.UK'l.l.v  t.slhnat.d  as   170  >"jlHon«,  or  nrarly 
i.iii.niiitli   of  th.'wholo   iM.i.ulation  ot  iho  •■arth.     i  ho  fthii,.- 
1\'J:Zc         «in        v^l-  a.c  not  LI  to  fix.  Uui  tbo  l^sl  it,;.b..;i.ie.  .uo 
oX'  tn-     agreed  .u  arrangiuK  .ten  by  lan^uaK.",  u-1  <1-    -"«"';'« 

^ronnin-  h»H  mado  cousiaorablo  pro^reHs  of   ate  yfar«.     The  ac-om  ,a„N  .  s' 
f,    J  a,°o  Map  of  Africa  is  baaei  upon  the  unportant  ,„ap  <:';;"l;'  -y;>;     ' ' 
i;   V   rust   and  Mr.    E.  ('•■   Kavenste.n,   and  ptiblishud   111  the  Idinur^ 
1  A  f.  i,.«     T  an^ua-es  *     FoUowinK   its  arranKonient,  we  obtain  the 

;•  :;iing^ou^^^^  ^ShT^rictness  are  f  «uistic  only,  but  which  may  aflo.d 
«  ,  le  rouKh  indication  of  the  ethnoloKical  K'roups  :— 

TTZitc.-Oi  the  Haniitic  family  of  languages  there  are  three  gronps. 
vbiXpinn,  conipvisin,.  the  ancient  languago  o  E,<M't  '"  '  «« '"■;';'f- 
live  forms  the  latest,  Coptic,  having  still  an  ecclesiastical  use  ...  the  Coi.tie 
Churr/i  %/"•"«  or  IMer,  comprising  the  '».'^,'«'-'°«VV'"t'."   iW'Ter 

¥:  K^ver  a  so  p  en-  to  t\.e  dominant  Semitic  lai.gn.jgc.s  of  that  region. 
In  his  m  up  are  the  languages  of  the  Bishtrin  and  other  tnSes  ol  Nub.a 
e^s  of  tl.e  Nile  and  of  the  Somali  and  f4alla  n.tt.ons  S(mth  ot  Vbyssnua. 
'i  M/f-in  this  ling..istic  fa.nilv  there  are  two  groups.  The  .•h.e 
''•  *""  VoniSentativc  .'  .he  first  is  Aral,!,;  rightly  called  o..e  of  the  great 
A"""'"  coUuering  langnage..,  of  the  world,  and  repivsenti.ig  very  e.n- 
^"'"-  p  ,a  ictllv  the  influence  of    Mohaminedan:sn..     The  Arab   ntce 

itself,  which  is  widely  spread  in  North  Africa  and  m  Eastern  and  Central 
*  ..  A  Skctcl,  of  tl,..  MoiUn,  I,„.j:n:>«o.  of  MVica."     H^  Wobort  Xc-allK,.a  Cu.t.    luo  vuU. 
L;)ndjiu  Tiiibiier  iiiul  Co.,  IbSiJ. 
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Uobcit  NcnUiam  Cu»t.    'rwo  vols. 


LouajiK  Tiubuci'imlCo.,  l»s:5 
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,•  of  the  gri'ivt 
inj^  very  eiii- 
!>.!■  A.raV>  rii<e 
I  and  Cent  nil 

Cust.    'r«o  vols. 


S.wlan.  in  .Sen.iti.  •;  »M.t  tl..  Aial.i-  lin.^M.a^e  has  hit..,,.!  luurh  n.niv  wuh  ly. 
u  a   n  tnv  oflh..  uatioMs  au,!.  I  ril-en  spraUiu^  it,  are  nut  S..,M..es  hut,  Hanu  e. 

,,    n.ipalof  whi.l.  :,v   Au.lnu-ie  au-l  Ti^re.     Thene   are  .  enve.!   Iron,  the 
'       ..,1,    ,)......    uhieh    is    Hiill    the    lit..r«inil  l.in«..a«e    ol  the  AhyKH,,,  an 

C'hriHt.aMH,  a.ul  wl.ieh  was    forn.'rly  Hp-Ueu  hy  the   IJ.n.yar.t.s  «>l   «;'";• 

went  Arahia  (V.-.uen).     lli.Hvariti.  repreHenU  the  '''-'/'•■-'''",^*.^1';';.  V  ! 

.  hv  far  the  h...t  prenerve.!  ..f  all  Seia.ti.,  t..n^n,eH.      It  .he,l  o.a  ...   A.ah... 

"^  '  ^     ,         ,  '    1  ...•  r  .1.^...    I „....i«.w  '..>  II. M  iiMo.  I  nivarit.o  toi.L't.en 


\a  I>v  far  the  lusst  prewerved  oi  a.i  nemnn;  m-h^.i.  n.      ^-  ■-  • .■,.■. 

Hoo.i  aft.  r  tl..'  Hp.-.'a.l  of  Isla....  Imt  survives  in  the  nuo.ll.u.yar.t.o  tn„-ue.H 
of  AhvMHii.ia.  ol  which  Ti-iv  in  the  least  eorrupt. 

;{    N,.„'o.     The  faiuiliar  Ne-n.  .'are,  tho..-h  ..ot  ..over.n-  almost  the  whole 

■       routiuei.i.as  was  fo.'i..e.-ly  s.ippos,.,!.  oe.'up.es  the  n.vatrr  par  lot 

The  Negro       •••  ■     xt   ...i     <<  ..i...i     \  i'..;...,     .'■■..m    tli.>    Aihiutir    1o    ti.e 


faaiily. 


routiuei.i.as  was  lo.iiM'ii^   «o|-|"i''  ■!,  , J..-  ■■  ..■■    n-    ■■         1 

\V..st    a...l    North    CeutiMl    Africa.    IVoi.i    tli-  Alia..  .<•    to     he 

Nih-      Whether  the  t .-a.lit i.uial  view  wl.ii'h  calls  th.'  N.-t-'c^*  H"' 

•■  sous  of  Haul"  heeor.-e..t  or  uot,  the.v  eau  he  no  .lo.iht  th.it  in  physical  ch.i- 
raeteristicsthev  aiv  w  i,|rlv  .liiTcvut  f.-oiu  the  racs  i.oweo..ve..  i.ma  y  ca  Id 
lllmiile;  au.l  ihis  .lilh..vnce  is  plainly  visil.h.  on  ,1...  n.ost  a.,c.ent  K.'vpt.au 
,„„n,„,..,.ls.  The  NcK'ro  lin^nistie  .ire.i  cunpriHes  i.roh.tMv  as  n,a,.y  as  .. 
Mo.k  lan-ua-es  hoi^les  in.n.-neral.le  dnilectH.  .in.l  .nclu.les  nearly  all  In 
:  .  .'.nrcut  h.  S...la„,  t.„...  the  Sahara  to  ahout  ^  N  lat.  nde.  In  - 
„;,,,hit  is  eote.-.ui..nus  with    the    llau.itic,  .n  the   M.uth  with  the  l.ant., 

""T''//.n'/".  Tl.is  is  rather  a  linK'uisti."  than  nn  ethnical  expivssiou,  co...- 
Th„„re,.t  i'nsi.iv:  a  c.....pl.xitv  of  pc.ples,  all  Hpoak.n-  vanonsly  -l.ve.-- 
JSX..  Lent  .'ialccts  ol  a  cou,..,o!,  stock  la,„n,..,...  hut  physuMlly  p  c- 
Oroup.  sentin.'  every  sha.h'  of  transition  l.ctween  the  p...v  Ne^n.  a.i.l 

Ihe   llamitic  types.     ne..ce    in    the    I'.autn  .lo.uai..,    wh.ch    .i.ch.aes   the 
^  U    "    I   oflhe(Jo.,tinei„    f..o.n  about  4'  N.  ^f  ""l'---^''-^'^"'  -; 
h  veahsoh.te  liup.istic   ,....tv  with  the   ^.valcst  physicl  a.verMtv.      Uu 
:  V   .V  t.et  o,-:.nie  U.utn   la..-ui,M.  was  ot  the   Ne<^.-,.  type   he.n^'  of  the 
M   t     "i^.V^.r.h.r.tl.o..,h   .level^ped   on  peculiar  lines.     The   loi,.ua.ve 
•  hM.    '..      a.v   niai..lv    p.vtixe.l,    and    the     detern.m...^'   no.mnal     prehv    . 
,         a  with  the  aajcctive  a..a  other  eo.,coraant  p.irts  ot  the  .ent.'iice  lu  a 
.     ;        hs     n.ailie,    for....     Thus   is  p,-oa,..ea  a  kh.d  of  all.terat.ve  eo.i- 
'a.r    S'  "f   i..itialsou,.as.sou.ewhat  a.,ah,^,.us  to  th.-  asso.,ance  .u• 
,  1 .  of'  i.u.l   Ko.ii.as  of  woras  in  concord  in  the    ...hly  .nlhrt.,.,' A.'yan 

,:',u,ts      With  the  Utin   ///;. .../,.»-.  eO'"/'/"--an,ay,  lor  .nst;u.ee, 

no.n.a  Ihe  Kishi-Kon.'o:   0  nni-huli  mo-iiui   nia-mpenihe  im-inpvrna  ; 

n.;'r  /.:-/'"!«  oJ^.n.  "  ,reat  n.eu."    This  word  ./..W..  cut  ch.w.i 

1   /.    "  ..  ee."  "p.'opl''."  '«='«  '-"•"  <'^'^^'"  ••^  t1.eco..ve..t.onal  ..an.e  o   the 

:;'nve    .vli'x   hl,.,L,es,  and  of  the  Ne.roid    l-Pl- ^l;!;;^;-]^  o    the 

i'he  hest    known  laUL'ua-'es  of  the    Bantu  la.n.ly  are    ihe  Ki-S\  a^ul.  <  t  liic 

.    St   (tist     t   e  ^^  of   Ih.-danda  (U^'anda),    the   Ch.-Nyan,,a   ot 

nIL  1   n   :  t        Zulu. Khosa  of  Natal  a,.d   Kati.laua.  the  Se-Suto  a.,,    Se- 

d.    t  Jasnto  a..a  !!ecl..,ana  lanas,  the  Uva-lkrero  ol  J)au.aralana     he 

Ki        K    ..'    of  the  oia  kinpaon,   of  C..nj,^,.  the  Bunda  ot  Angola    a.u    the 

M     new    of  the  (lahoo...     All  of  these  have  been  reduced  to  wr.tleu  lotn. 

V    he-      iHHo uaries,  a,.a  so.ne  of  then,  already  possess  elaln.rate  ^rammat.- 

Sla'd  lexical  works,  besides  tra.i^^^^  the  Bible  and  other  rel„.n.is 

'"■^*'5J^;/<..^-/-/^..A-'-.-Eil'»«loKically,  tJ^B  f  oup  is  the  l^-;-;^ j^J;;;;^ 
scale  of  civilisation  in  Af.  icu  It  i.icludes  the  Hot  ento's  and  "  -';^;;^  ' 
with  whom  some  ethnologists  group  the  pigmy  tribes  scatte.ed  thioughout 
the  forest  regions,  especially  in  the  Congo  aud  Ogowc  basuis. 


that 
are 


ssuniing  the  total  i>o 
,  one-fourth  are  Mi 
about  three  aud  a 


IV.  Keligions  of  Akiuoa.. 
latiou  of  Africa  to  be  170 


llions,  it  is  probable 
d  almost  three-fourths  Pagans.    There 


l>ul 

ammeaaus,  aiu — c^ 

alf  millions  of  Christians,  of  whom  nearly  one  hall 
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Al'iJirA. 


African 
Paganism. 


are  Cnpls  iui<l  Aliyssiiiiaiis,  iuid  Hit'  rcMiiaiudcr  Roman  Catliolics  and  I'ru- 
testants  in  auout  ('(jual  prdjiortioiis.  'I'lie  hNmianists  includo  tlie  Frcncli  in 
Al^'ci'iii,  and  tlit-  Portu.Lfucso  in  AnL^ola  and  Mozamliiiinc.  The  ProtcsLinfs 
inclndo  the  En<,'lisli  and  Dulcli  ol' tlie  South  African  Colonies.  There  an-  a 
qnarter  oi  a  million  Hindns,  i^c,  cliiefly  on  the  East  Coast;  and  nearly  a 
million  Jews,  chielly  on  the  sh(;res  of  tiie  Mediterranean. 

Tlie  term  Paj,'an   eompvises  all  Heathen  wiio  do  not  heloni,'  to  one  of  the 
_,.     p  great  book-religions.     01"  the  Pagans  on  the  entire  glolie,  six- 

Continent,  weventhsare  in  Africii,  which  is  therefore  emphatically  the  I'agiin 
Continent.  Speaking  ronghly,  the  religions  lieliefs  of  hofh  tiie 
great  African  races,  the  Negro  and  the  Jiantti,  must  t)e  so  classilied.  Tlic 
Jlaniitic  and  Semitic  peoples  are,  in  the  nniin,  Mohammedan;  and  also 
many  of  the  Negroid  ])eoples  of  Sudan,  such  as  the  Kanuri  of  Bornu,  the 
Malia  of  WaJai,  the  Baghirnii,  IFausas,  Soiighay,  Toncouleurs,  and  most  of 
tile  Miindingans. 

African  Paoan ISM  is  very  difterent  from  the  Polytheism  of  Ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  or  of  India.  So  far  as  a  belief  in  a  divine  being  exi.sts 
at  all— and  among  the  Negro  nations  of  ^Vest  Africa,  at  least,  it 
does  exist— it  is  a  lielief  in  one  Supreme  God.  But  this  (lod  is 
not  snpposeil  to  busy  Himself  wiih  the  affairs  of  men;  and  accordingly  He 
is  not  habitually  \vorslii])ped.  The  so-called  gods  that  are  worshipped,  if 
worshif)  it  can  be  termed,  are  rather  spirits  or  demons.  Africans  un- 
dt)ubtedly  believe  in  a  vast  s|>irilual  agency.  "  They  regard  themselves  as 
living  in  the  midst  of  an  iii\  isiblc  world  of  s|ii ritual  beings,  by  whom  they  ai'e 
in  danger  of  lieiiig  I'onstantly  inliueiiced  for  evil  ra'herthan  good."    With  tliis 

,,r-.  ,  !■..  is  combined  an  universal  failii  in  witchcraft,  in  various  I'orms. 
Witchcraft.     .,  ,  •     n  •,,    •  i     i       ii  ,  i  v  •  •      . 

iliisiaitli  IS  made  by  tlie  priests  ami  meuicine-men  an   iiislru- 

iiii'iit-  of  terrible  opiircssion  ;  and  it  is  thus  the  soiirci;  of  wide-spread 
misi'rv.  All  sicliiiess  is  regarde(i  as  possessicui  liy  sonic  evil  spirit,  and 
the  business  of  tlie  medicine-man  is,  nut  so  much  ti>  cure  the  disease,  as 
to  exorcise  the  spirit,  or  else  to  discover  the  gnilly  person  who,  beuig  secretly 
addicted  to  witchcraft,  has  bewitched  the  sutVerer.  The  suspected  partv  is 
sul)je(;ted  to  trial  by  ordeal  of  fire  and  wafer  ami  ])oisoii,  and,  to  avoid  this, 
will  somotinies  confess  to  crimes  he  has  never  committed. 

Faith  in  a.  spirit-world  also  involves  belief  in  a  life  after  death.  Hence 
the  huiean  sacritices  at  the  burial  of  kings  and  chiefs,  foiiiicrly 
so  common  in  Ashanti,  l^ahoniey,  on  the  Niger,  and  in  suiiic 
Central  African  <'ountries.  The  deceased  must  lie  honourably 
attended  to  the  world  of  s])irits  ;  wives  and  slaves,  therefore,  must  a<'c()in- 
pany  him ;  and  the  sacritice  scniictimcs  takes  the  horrible  form  of  internu'iit 
alive.  Ou  the  other  hand,  many  tribes  liave  no  conception  of  a  future 
existence.  "When  a  man  was  born,  he  was  born,"  said  one  chief,  "and 
when  he  died  he  was  dead,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  jialaver." 

Idolatry,  in  the  sense  of  the  making  and  worshipping  of  images,  is  not  so 
widely  diffused  as  might  be  supposed.  There  is  nothing  in  Africa  like  the 
elaborate  image-worship  of  India.  Hideous  idols  are  common  among  the 
West  African  Negroes  ;  but  in  Central  Africa,  so  far  as  is  known, 
few  are  to  be  found.  Jbit.  what  is  called  Frlixh-inirxliii)  is  uni- 
versal. A  fi'lt!<li  is  a  charm,  "  something  taii'.'ible  and  inanimate,  which  is 
believed  to  possess  power  of  it-elf"  (KUis,  "  The  Tshi-speaking  pco[ile,s  of 
tin'  (iold  Coast,"  |i.  17s).  Almost  any  object,  a  tree,  a  stitdc,  a  stone,  a,  shell, 
a,  jilant,  the  limli  of  an  animal,  a  vesstd  tilled  with  some  strange  com- 
pound— in  fact,  any  thing  whatever  — may  have  power  imparled  to  it  by  certain 
nieili'/ine-ineu,  {"uvcr  to  pivsurve  the  owner  or  liearer  from  dantrer.  or  power 
to  injure  his  enemies.  Particular  fetishes  fullil  particular  purposes.  "One 
'.ruanls  against  sickness,  another  against  drought,  a.  third  against  the 
disasters  of  war.  One  is  used  xo  draw  down  rain,  another  sei'ures  good 
crops,  and  a  third  fills  the  .sea  and  rivers  with  fishes,  and  brings  them  to  the 
tisberman's  net." 


Human 
Sacrifices. 


Fetishism. 
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Its  benefits. 


MoHAMMKDANiSM,  which  in  the  seventh  century  was  carried  by  fire  and 
Moharame-  sword  over  Norfli  Africa,  has  in  the  last  two  centuries  advanced 
danism  ia  its  herders  considerably,  and  now  prevails  widely  in  both  the 
Africa.  'Western  and  Eastern  Sou<htn,  in  West  Africa  proiier,  and  alony 

the  East  Coast.  Islam  has  been  called  one  of  the  missionary  religions  (>t' 
the  world;  but  it  appeals  neither  to  mind  nor  to  heart,  and  its  progress  in 
Africa  is  due  almost  entirely  to  force  or  fraud.  It  is  a  moot  que.sti(Ui 
whelher  its  extension  has  been  for  good  or  for  evil.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  some  raspects  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  utter 
degradati(m  of  Paganism,  and  that  its  introduction  has 
generally  been  accomiianied  by  a  certain  advance  in  outward  civilization — 
for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  clothing.  On  the  other  hand,  its  good  influence 
has  been  greatly  exiiggerated.  IMr.  Thomson,  the  traveller,  credits  it  with 
the  law  and  order  that  prevail  in  the  largo  towns  of  the  Centriil  Sudan; 
i)iit  equal  law  and  order  prevail  in  much  larger  towns  in  the  Yornba  country, 
where  fully  organized  communities  exist  tliat  are  almost  entirely  Pagan. 
Its  evils  And  along  with  this  exaggeration  of  the  advantages  of  Islam, 
there  is  a  careful  ignoring  or  minimizing  of  its  evils,  ""he  Negro 
tribes  that  have  been  won  to  allegiance  to  the  Prophet  of  Mecca  are  Moslem 
in  little  more  than  name.  .Mohammedanism  has  engrafted  itself  upon  the 
ancient  Paganism  of  the  cotmtry,  and  has  merely  moditied  the  form  of  the 
Fetishism  which  is  the  real  ndigion  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  of  the  people. 
Charms  and  anmlets  are  their  trust  still;  only  the  charms  or  fetishes,  in- 
stead of  being  sticks  and  stones,  are  Arabic  texts  imm  the  Koran  (which 
tiiey  cannot  read),  sewn  u|)  in  stiips  of  red  leather,  and  tied  round  the  neck 
to  preserve  the  wearer  from  danger.  Winwood  iieade,  in  one  of  his  books 
on  Africa,  wrote,  "  Mohammed,  a  servant  of  (lod,  redeemed  ihe  Eastern 
World.  His  followers  an;  redeeming  Africa."  In  point  of  fact,  their 
principal  work  is  to  enslave  it.  The  whole  of  the  vast  inland  slave-trade, 
which  leaker  and  Gordon  strove  so  hard  to  suppress,  is  in  their  hands. 
Probably  the  two  greatest  social  evils  of  Africa  are  polygamy  and  slavery. 
Moliammedanism  sanctions  the  former  and  fosters  the  latter."  M.  Mage,  the 
French  tr  iveller  in  Senegiunbia,  says,  "  Islam  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  weight 
of  ills  under  which  Africa  is  sutfering."  Scliweinfurth  says,  "The  Iniuner 
of  Islam  is  a  banner  of  blood."  Livingstone  said,  "  Heathen  Africans  are 
much  su])erior  to  the  Mohammedans,  wlio  are  the  most  worthless  one  can 
laaye."  The  Moslem  7i)a//iniix  of  West  Africa,  who  go  about  writing  the 
infallihle  charms  above  referred  to,  and  giving  tlieni  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  embrace  Islam,  and  who  are  described  by  an  i']nglish  writer  of  repute  as 
"  simple  aud  sinL'le-minded  missionaries,'  the  ideal  of  what  a  Christian 
Mistakes  of  missionary  should  be,"  are  stigmatized  by  Scliweinfurth,  who 
English  had  seen   liundreds  of  them,  as   "incarnations  of  human  .!e- 

writers.  pravity."     In  most  cases  they  do  not  even  know  the  meaning  of 

the  few  Arahic  words  they  write.  At  Lagos  and  other  large  places  tliere 
are  schools  for  teaching  them  to  write  tlie  texts,  but  this  is  done  merely  as 
a  mechanical  ])rocess.  Sir  J.  Pope  Hennessy,  when  Governor  of  Sierra 
Leone,  read  a  pajier  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  whicli  he  descrihcd  a 
"  Mohammedan  University  "  at  Timbo.  On  iiuiuiry  this  "  university  " 
proved  to  bo  the  verandah  of  a  mud-built  house,  in  which  a  single  teacher 
taught  a  number  of  boys  to  recite  portions  of  the  Koran  in  Arabic 
by  rote. 

It  is  undeniable  that  so-called  Christian  nations  have  done  almost  as  much 
liarm  in  Africa  as  the  professors  of  Islam;  but  when  the  influence  of  the  two 
reitgioiis  is  com[iared,  it  must  be  rememijored  that  the  wickedness  of  those 
wlio  must  statistically  be  couuted  as  Christians  has  been  in  the  teeth  of  the 
religion  they  have  disgraced;  whereas  in  so  far  as  an  eiilighlen.-d  Moham- 
medan (such  as  nr.re  than  one  Sultan  of  Zanzibar)  governs  wjll,  and  puts 
down  slavery,  it  is  through  his  imitating  Christian  states,  and  ignoring  the 
Koran.  ° 
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AFRICA. 


V.  Slavery  and  the  Slave-Trade. 

Domes! ic  Slavorv  is  the  nilo  all  over  Africii,  and  has  r.o  dmibt  been  so 
from  time  immemorial.  Being  bered  itary,  it  bas  been  perpetuated  naturally ; 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  tbe  slaves  are  tbreo-lourths 
Slaves  and  ^^  ^^^c  population.  Some  estimates  are  nuicb  bii,dier.  l!ut  tbevt- 
"Pawns.'  ^^^_  ^.^^^^^.  ^^j^^^^,  gQj„.,.^^,g  of  supi)ly,  war,  eriine,  famine,  and  insol- 
vency. Prisoners  of  war  are  always  slaves,  and  tlieir  treatment  is  every wbere 
cruel  in  tbe  extreme.  Criminals  are  in  some  parts  pmnsbed  by  a  sentence 
of  bondage.  Famine-stricken  people  will  sell  tbeir  cbddren  or  tbemselves, 
for  food.  And  tbe  debtor  frequently  becomes  tbe  slave  ot  tbe  creditor  In 
connexion  witb  tliis  custom  tbere  is  a  system  of  "  pawns  iii  West  Atrica, 
wbicb  is  only  a  modified  form  of  slavery.  "  A  pawn  is  a  man  wbo  runs  into 
debt,  and  wbo,  in  order  to  discbarge  tbe  debt,  pawns  bimse  f  r.ntil  be  re- 
deems bimself  "  Tbe  lot  of  domestic  slaves,  tbose  born  and  broiigbf.  up  iii 
tbe  bousebold,  is  not  generally  bard  ;  but  it  is  quite  different  in  tbe  casi'  <.t 
tbo-e  taken  in  war  or  pnrcbased.  And  wbere  tbe  master  is  a  Mobamiiieda,n 
and  tbe  slave  a  "Kafir  "  (infidel),  cruelty  and  outrage  are  a  matter  of  course. 

It  is  not  bowcver,tlie  object  of  tbis  article  to  enlarge  on  tbe  s(jcial  customs 
of  tbe  Africans,  lint  tbe  Slave  Trade  is  a  different  tbing.  Tbe  (;onnexion 
of  missionary  effort,  and  especially  of  fbe  Cliureb  Missionary  Society,  witli  tbe 
history  of  its  suppression,  renders  it  important  to  notice  that  history  briefly. 

The  African  Slave  Trade  bas  comprised  (1)  the  Chri^liaii  Slurr-Tm>/r 
of  tbe  Wcsf  CiHixf,  {•!)  the  Mohannnchi..  S/'iv-TiwIe  of  tbe  J'Mxf  Codnt,  (:5) 
tbe  MoluinniwfaM  Shnr-Trwlo  of  the  Tutrriw.  .    .       „,        ,r,     i    „ 

1.  It  is  humiliating  to  have  to  use  the  pbr;is<!  "  Christian  Slave-Trade, 
Th   "  even  historieallv,  of  a  thing  nearly  j.ast  and  gone.     And,  alas!  it 

"  Christian  "  is  not  in  its  statistical  sense  only  that  the  word  "  Christian  "  inay 
Slave-Trade  ))l>  used  in  tbis  connexion,  seeing  that  tbe  sanctions  of  religion 
of  West  ^y^.j.^,  obtained  for  tbe  worst  developments  of  tbe  traftic. 

Africa.  European  slave-traffic  began  with  the  Portuguese,  who,  ivbout 

1140,  excball^ed  prisoners  witb  tbe  Moors  for  gold-dust  and  negro  slaves. 
It  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  discovery  of  AnuM-ica  and  the  establishment 
of  American  colonies.  The' West  Indian'  aborigines  b"ing  found  incapable 
of  the  labour  their  new  Spanish  and  Portuguese  masters  required  of  them, 
Negroes  were  sui)plied  from  the  African  coast,  it  is  believed  as  early  as 
1503;  and  a  little  later,  in  virtue  of  a  Paj.al  bull,  a  slave-market  was 
o])ened  at,  Lisbon. 

England's  share  in  fbe  trade  began  in  15(;2,  when  an  Act  Wiis  passed 
legalizing  the  purchase  of  Negroes.  Thus  fortified,  Sir  John 
81a!e*Trade  Hawkins,  Queen  Elizabeth's  famous  naval  commander,  sailed 
■  that  same  vea'-  to  Sierra  Leone,  forcibly  and  fraudulently  seized 
1300  Negroes,  carried  them  to  Hayti,  and  sold  them  tbere.  Tiiis  example 
did  not' lack  imitators  ;  and  for  more  than  two  centuries  England  st(Jod  at 
the  head  of  tbe  .slave-trading  nations.  Between  1(5K()  an«l  17Hti,  the  number 
of  .slaves  imported  into  British  Colonies  was  2,1:50,001),  more  than  a  third  of 
these  being  to  Jamaica  alone.  In  1771,  102  slavcships  left  England  for 
Africa,  fitted  up  for  47,110  slaves.  In  the  year  17!t:{,  out  of  74,000  exported 
by  all  nations,  England  exported  ;].^,000.  In  the  present,  century,  notwith- 
standing tbe  abolition  of  the  Sliive-Trade  by  Great  Britain,  and  tiie  treaties 
subsequ"'ntlv  niiide  with  otlier  European  nations  with  the  same  object,  the 
total  number  of  slaves  sbipped  from  West  Africa  actually  increased,  owing 
to  tbe  demand  in  Cuba  and  Brazil  ;  and  in  1840,  three  years  after  tbe 
accession  of  O.ueeu  Victoria.  Sir  T,  Kowell  liiixtoii  estimated  the  number 
anniiallv  sent 'to  those  two  markets  at  138,000.  The  payments  by  the 
shii)iiers  to  the  African  kidnappers  for  these  slaves  were  made  in  spirits, 
gunjjowder,  and  cotton  goods ;  and  of  these  latter,  250,000i.  worth  were 
manufactured  in  Manchester,  for  this  purpose  and  no  ot^ber,  in  183(j.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  appalling  facts  and  figures  given  in  Buxton's  "Slave- 
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Trade  and  its  Remedy  "  (1840).  The  sufferings  of  the  slaves  themselves 
have  often  been  described,  and  details  are  not  needed  hero.  Let  it  suiHce 
to  quote  the  words  of  Lord  I'almerston  in  1851  : — "  The  crimes  committed  in 
ro^'ard  to  African  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  were  greater  in  amount  than 
all  the  crimes  ever  committed  by  the  human  race  from  the  boginnint^  of  the 
world  to  the  present  time  ;  and  all  the  individual  crimes  would  not  occasion 
so  mu'h  human  misery  as  that  detestable  traffic  had  o''casioned  !  "  One 
illustr.ition  may  bo  given  oi  slave  traffic  in  England  itself  little  more  tliau 
a  century  ago.  In  1772  Granville  Sliarj)  sent  the  Lord  Chancellor  the 
following  advertisement  cut  out  of  a  newspaper: — 

"To  be  sold,  a  black  f^irl,  tlio  propei'ty  of  J.  U ,  eleven  years  of  age,  who  is  exti'emelv 

li:iii(ly,  works  at  lier  iiuedlu  tolerably,  speaks  KiiKlisli  perfectly  well,  is  of  an  excellent  temper 
iinil  williiij,'  disposition.  Incjuire  of  Mr.  Owen,  at  the  Angel  Inu,  behind  St.  Clement's  Clmrcli, 
in  llio  Strand." 

It  was  in  that  same  year  (June  22nd,  1772)  that  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mans 
field  delivered  his  memorable  dictum  as  to  the  law  of  England:  "The  claim 
of  slavery  never  can  be  supported.  The  power  claimed  never  was  in  use 
hero,  or  acknowledged  by  the  law.  .  .  Afi  ftiian  citi  ■any  slace  si:ts  his  f not  on 
J'ji(jfi.ih  ijruuntt  hit  licfimn's  frt'e."  But  this  legal  decision  did  not,  as  we  have 
soon,  stop  either  the  Slave-Trade  or  Slavery.  Not  till  1807  were  the  strenuous 
elforts  of  Wilborforc(>,  Clarkson,  Zachary  Macaulay,  and  others  rewarded  by 
Abolition  of  *!><' l*f»'?«'"^'  '•*^  <'"'  ^''^  *'«''  fli«  Abolition  of  the>S7((/r-^/r/^A' ,-  anil 
Elave-Trade  not  fiH  \f<'i'i  was  Buxton's  campaign  against  West  Indian 
and  of  Slai^ery  crowned  with  success.     The  Act  introduced  in  that  year 

silvery.  came  into  operation  on  August  1st,  '  834  ;  and  the  Jubih-e  of 
tliiit  date  was  commemorated  on  August  1st,  lc84,  by  a  groat  meeting  in 
I  ho  (luildhall,  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  chair. 

Moanwhilo,  from  1S15  downwards,  British  S(piadrons  had,  in  virtue  of 
tJjo  Treaty  of  Vienna  and  subsorpiont  treaties  and  conventions  with  various 
powers,  patrolled  the  West  AtViran  coast;  but,  as  aliove  mentioned,  little 
iniin-ossion  was  made  on  the  traffic  in  S[ianisli  and  Portuguese  vessels  until 
aft^-r  181.0.  The  final  iilow  was  given  to  the  export  Slave-Trade  of  West 
Africa  by  the  annexation  of  Lagos  in  1801.  The  measures  taken  for  the 
benefit  of  tho.se  slaves  who  wore  rescued  by  the  British  cruisers  will  bo 
reforrod  to  uiub-r  the  head  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Mission. 

2.  The  Sliin'.Tntili'  of  KuM  Afr'uui  wo  iiavo  called  Mohannncdnit.  The 
Moslem  Portuguese,    indeed,   had   formerly    a  considerable  share  of  it, 

Slave-Trade  and  even  in  later  years  their  influonco  was  indiroctlv  in  its 
of  East  favour;  but  taking  "it  as  ii  whole,  the  East  African  Slave-Trade 

*  ""*  consisted  of  oxp(U'ts  of  slaves  from  the  territories  of  the  Sultan 

of  Zanzibar  to  the  ports  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Ked  Sea,  for  u.se  in 
IV'rsia,  Arabia,  and  Egypt ;  and  this  trade  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Mohammedan  Arabs. 

As  far  l)ack  as  182"J,  the  attinition  of  the  British  Government  was  drawn 
to  this  trallic,  and  a  treaty  with  a  view  to  limiting  its  area  and  scope  Avas 
oxtort^id  in  that  y<'ar  from  the  ruler  of  ZiMi/.ibar  (then  the  Imam  of 
Muscat).  It  forbade  all  slave-trading  except  within  the  Imam's  dominions, 
but  as  almost  all  the  traffi(>  was  Itotweon  his  territories  on  the  two 
opposite  coasts  of  East  Africa  and  Arabia,  this  treaty  was  virtually  a 
British  «^«i<l  letter.     In  1845,  another  was  obtained,  giving  libortv  tt> 

efforts  to  British  cruisers  to  seize  and  confiscate  slave-trading  vessels. 
ormhit.  It  was  by  their  action  under  this  treaty  that  the  Africans 
wens  rescued  who  were  taken  to  ]ioml>ay,  and  some  of  whom  came  under 
tiie  charge  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  Nasik  (se(«  articles  on 
Eastern  E([uatorial  Africa  and  Western  India).  But  the  coastwise  trade 
along  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  coast  appertaining  to  Zanzil)ar  was  still 
permitted ;  so  that  slaves  brought  from  the  south  could  be  conveyed  Avitli 
impuuitv  to  the  northern  ports,  a)id  thence  it  proved  an  easy  task  to  run 
thy  blockade  and  reach  the  shoi-os  of  Arabia, 


Ill 
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The  ronorts  ami  journals  of  Livin^'stoiio  first  ronso.1  Ent,'lan(l  to  a  s.miso 
..r  the  shockin<'  miseries  infliet.Hl  on  Africa  by  this  trade;  and  when  heweni  out 
111  ISd;-)  upon  what  proved  to  be  his  last  journey,  he  received  the  appmntment 
of  H  B  M  Consul  for  Central  Africa.  His  first  reiK.rt  to  the  Government, 
dated  June  11th,  18(5(J,  ur^'ed  the  revision  of  the  treaty  with  the  Sultan  oi 
Zanzibar  In  the  followin-j;  year,  in  ecmseciuence  of  a  letter  from  IJishoji 
Ifvan  of  Mauritius  to  the  Earl  of  Chi.hester,  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
cspuuscd  the  cause,  and  took  a  leading  part,  in  conjunction  with  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  in  drawing,'  public  attvntion  to  the  subject.  In  18/1,  a 
Pa  'iainentary' Cinnmittee  was  obtained,  which  collected  and  lavsented  the 
most  terrible  t  vidence  concerning,'  the  horrors  of  the  East  African  Sliivc- 
Tradc  It  was  shown  that  '20,000  slaves  were  shii)i)ed  yearly  from  tlie  j.ort 
of  Iviiwa  ahme;  and  Livin<,'stone  had  expressed  his  belief  that  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  poor  creat ures  kidnapped  in  the  far  interior  perished  on  the 

marcli  to  tlie  coast.  _  ,       r^-    t,     .i    -n 

It  was  in  (onsequonce  of  these  revelations  that  Sir  Bartle  i  rere  was  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  Zan/,il)ar  in  1872,  to  ne-;otiate  a  tnaty  with  the 
Sultan  for  the  more  tliorou<;h  supjiression  of  the  tratlic.  The  treaty  was 
linallv  settled  after  Sir  H.  Frere's  return,  l>y  Dr.  (now  Sir)  .foliii 
3ir  B.  Freie's  j^jj.]/  jj  entirely  ai)olished  all  carryin<j:  of  slaves  by  sea, 
■freaty.  dosed    the    notorious    slave-market  at    Zanzibar,    provided    for 

the  protection  of  liberated  slaves,  and  forbade  all  British  subjects  (of 
whom  there  are  many  on  the  coast,  Hin<lu  tniders)  to  j.ossess  shiv.'s 
at  all.  The  results  of  this  treaty  have  been  very  important.  They 
were  not  indeed  secured  immediately  ;  but  owinj,'  to  the  ceaseless  vi^j. 
lance  of  Sir  John  Kirk,  the  devotion  of  the  Eiij,dish  naval  omens 
(Captain  BrownriL,%  it  will  be  remembered,  was  killed  while  in  j.ursuit  of 
a  slaver),  the  lovalty  of  Sultan  Buri,'asli  to  his  eni,M';-einents,  and  tlie 
extension  of  the  British  Protectorate  to  Z.mzibar  in  18L>0,  the  East  African 
Slave-Trade  has  been  muc-h  diminished. 

The  slaves  that  have  been  rescued  from  time  to  time  by  the  cruisers,  after 
Iieini?  ahipped  on  the  hi^'h  seas,  were  handed  over  by  the  British  Consulate 
at  Zanzibar  to  the  Mis.sions  established  on  the  coast,  viz.  the  Univt-rsitics' 
Mission  at  Zanzibar  itself,  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  at  Ba<,'ai)ioyo,  and 
the  C.M.S.  Mission  at  Mombasa.  The  work  of  the  last-named  will  lie 
further  described  in  the  article  on  Eastern  E(juatorial  .Vfrica. 

;5.  Thr.  tilan'.Trailc.  />>/  laml.  Slave  kidnapjiin^',  and  slave  buying'  and 
selliiiL,',  flourish  in  the  interior  of  Africa  iti  the  rei^ioiis  of  the 
qi"*"t''  ,1  t,M-cat  lakes,  more  particularly  around  the  Nyassa  and  Tani,'any  ika. 
Slave-Trade.  ^^,.^^^^  Mt,.sa  was  a  slav"e-hunter  on  a  lart^'e  scale.  The 
lari^est  and  most  destructive  known  traffic  is  that  in  the  Sudnn  ;  for 
\  lich,  a^ain,  Mohammedanism  is  resiionsilde,  as  the  kidiiajijicrs  are  all 
M  )slenis,  and  their  trade  is  for  the  supply  of  some  of  the  same  Moslem 
lands  formerly  supplied  by  sea,  Araliia,  E\'ypt,  and  Turkey.  It  was 
tliis  traffic  a^'ainst  which  Sir  Samiuil  Baker  and  Colonel  (afterwards 
Ceneral)  Gordon  fouf^ht  so  bravely  and  for  a  time  so  successfully. 

The  story  of  Gordon's  stru^'^de  with  and  victory  over  thi.s  ^'reat  system  of 
'  oppressi(m  and  cruelty  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling'  tli.it  lias  ever 
^trn^^'le  ''*-'*-'"    ^^^^\  '>"<^'   ">'»    ""•'     was    so    conscious    as    himself    tiiat 

*  "^  "^  '  the  victory  was  a  useless  one.  The  moment  he  retired,  the 
traffic  sprang  again  iiito  vigorous  life.  It  is  the  demand  that  creates  the 
supply.  As  long  as  slavery  exists  in  the  lands  under  Mussulnian  rule, 
so  long  will  this  terrible  system  last.  Let  slavery  be  abolished,  and  the 
slave-trade  will  cease.  But  to  attack  slavery  in  Alohammedan  countries  is 
tj  interfere  with  institutions  to  which  iHiam  gives  a  rcligirsiis  sau'-tiou. 
At  tilt;  Guildhall  Meeting  above  referred  to,  on  August  1st,  1884,  this 
difficulty  was  fully  recognized.  But  the  duty  was  recognized  equally;  and 
the  reason  of  it  Vas  thus  expressed  by  Mr!  W.  E.  Eorster  :  "  Chrint  died 
for  all  moil,  for  Mohammedans  as  well  as  Christians," 
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VI.  CiiRisTiANrry  in  Africa. 
Christianity  in  Africa  no  doiiht  dates  from  the  return  to  their  homes  ol 
The  Early       those    Hellenist    Jews    and    proselytes     from   "  Ej^vpt    and    the 
African  parts    of    Lil)ya   ahout    Cyrene"  "who    heard  St.   Peter  preach 

Church.  on     tlie    l>ay    of    I'enteeost.      In    the    history    of    the    earlv 

Church  no  city  is  more  famous  than  Alexandria,  from' Apollos  and  Si. 
i\[arlv  to  PantiDUUs  and  Clement  and  Orii^en  and  Atlianasius ;  while 
Cartha.n'c  and  Hip]>o  su-'^'est  tiie  names  of  Tertnllian  and  Cvpri'an  ami 
Aui^'ustine.  Fn  the  tilth  century  there  were  5()()  l)islio].rics  in  North  Africii. 
The  Coj.tic  Church  in  Eijyi.t',  and  its  daui^difcr  Cluin-li  in  Ahyssiniii,  still 
exist,  thoue;h  in  a  sadly  depressed  and  corrnjited  state.  Of  "the  iiiicienl 
North  African  Church  not  a  vestiire  remains.  It  was  clean  swe].t  away  hv 
Mohammedanism  in  the  seventli  century.  Bishop  Will x-rforce.  in  a  striliin!^ 
passa<,'e  in  one  of  his  speeches,  attrilait/'d  its  fall  to  the  fact  that  //  mis  /,rr,r 
a  iiu'Hsiiinan/  C/nirr/i,  "  The  whole  of  that  northern  helt  of  Africa  was  con- 
tented to  be  a  belt  bri^'ht  with  Christian  lie-lit;"  .  .  .  "she  stood  tliere 
and  made  no  sij^nito  the  Ib'athen  below  her;  she  did  not  Leather  them  into 
tin'  Church  ;  she  did  not  reproduce  the  Church  in  a  Native  Churdi." 
Et^yptiau  Christianity  sent  missionaries  to  India,  and  it  still  abides,  thonuli 
but  a  wreck  of  its  former  self ;  North  African  Christianity  sent  none  any- 
where,  and  her  candlestick  was  removed  alto^'efher. 

Passiui,'  over  ei^dit  centuries,  we  come  to  the  liomish  Missions  established 
by  th"  Portuguese  when  they  bej^'an  to  coloni/e  the  Con^^^o  and 
MiHions  *^^"  Zamliesi.  No  missionaiies  were  ever  more  zealous  than 
the  Jesuit  and  other  priests  who  poured  into  Africa  in  the 
sixteenth  century;  and  no  outwanl  and  temporary  success  was  ever 
more  remarkable.  Almost,  the  whole  ])opulation  of  the  kineihini  of 
Cont,'o,  and  of  Loan«,'o  and  An<,'oIa,  became  nominally  Christian,  as 
well  as  larj,'e  numbers  in  Mozambique.  What  is  the  pVesent  condition 
of  those  countries?  Hardly  any  jjart  of  Africa  is  so  dei^raded.  Even 
nominal  Christianity  no  lonicer  exists  among  the  natives  of  the  Congo,  or  of 
Loango;  and  in  Angola  those  who  call  themselves  Christians  are  as 
heathenisli  as  the  Heathen.  Of  the  Mozambique  and  Zambesi  districts,  the 
Rev.  H.  Rowley,  of  the  S.P.G.,  gives  a  sad  picture  as  an  eye-witness.  He 
sjtcaks  of  "  the  few  ignorant  and  generally  immoral  priests  still  to  be  found 
nmongst  the  Portuguese  in  Africa,"  and  adds,  "  I  fear  they  are  a  shame  to 
liumaiiity  — to  say  nothing  of  Cliri.stianity."  He  attributes  the  "utter 
relapse  of  the  Native  Christians  into  Heathenism,"  and  the  "nielancholv 
deterioration  of  the  Europeans,"  to  these  causes: — (1)  the  "reckless  and 
wliolesile  alministration  of  baptism;"  (l')  "unholy  accommodation  of 
<  hristian  truth  and  observances  to  heathenish  superstitions  and  customs  ;' 
(."!)  the  neglect  of  education  for  the  young;  (4)  the  attempts  to  [iro])  up 
waning  iniluence  by  a  [>retended  exercise  of  miracles;  (5)  the  cruel  i>unish. 
ments  inllicted  for  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  prescribed  rules  of  the 
Church ;  (G)  the  slave-trade,  the  connexion  with  which  of  Komanism  in 
Africa  is  illustrated  by  the  marble  chair  to  be  seen  until  lately  on  the  pier 
at  Loanda,  from  which  the  Bishop  used  to  bless  the  slave-ships' 

The  tirst  Protestant  Missions  were  those  of  the  Moravians  in  Wesf  Afr/'ra. 
Frotestaut  i'l  ^7'M  they  began  work  on  the  Gold  Coast ;  but  missionarv 
Missions :  after  missionary  succumbed  to  the  climate,  and  after  thirty  veins 
West  Africa.  „f  patient  effort  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  In  IT'ri'i,  the 
S,P.(«.  sent  a  missionary  to  the  Guinea  Coast,  and  in  1705,  an  orda'ineil 
Negro;  but  no  permanent  work  was  established.  In  the  closing  vears 
of  the  century  the  Baptist  Society  and  the  Glasgow  Societv  seiit.  'evan- 
gelists to  Sierra  Leone,  imt  some  proved  untit  men,  one  or  two  died,  and 
there  were  none  left  when  the  Church  Missionary  Society  began  its'  now 
world-wide  Missions  l>y  sending  two  men  to  the  Susu  country,  near  Sierra 
Leone.  Tiie  Wesleyans  soon  followed,  and  the  extension  of  their  work  alou" 
the  coast  to  Yeruba  and  the  Niger  has  gone  on  nearly  jxiri  pas^ti  with  tlKU 
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of  the  C. M.S.  These  two  societies  now  (livklp  between  them  the  larf^'e  inii- 
jority  of  the  Native  Christians  in  nortluTii  West  Africa.  Olhrr  iniportant 
Missions  on  that  eoast  are  those  of  thi- Anicricau  So<-ieties  in  l,il.eria  aii.l 
the  Bash-  Society  on  the  GoM  Coast.  Th.>  En-lisli  Baj.tists  had  a  Mission 
at  the  Canicn.ons;  hnt  they  were  ohlJKed  t,')  ahandon  it  wlieM  llie 
Germans  annexed  tliat  territory."  In  West  Africa  south  of  the  Ecpuitor.  the 
Protestant  Missions  are  of  recent  dale.  Since  the  deternnnation  n|  the 
eonrseof  the  Con^'o,  the  IJaptists,  En^dish  and  American.  an<l  the  Cmu-., 
Bahdo  Mission  niider  Dr.  Grattiin  Gniiiness,  have  niadt!  that  nvcr  their 
pecial  field.  ]}isiio]>  Tayhn-,  of  the  American  Ei)iseopal  Metliodist  Clnircli, 
las  led  a  party  to  Ani^ola;  and  tlie  American  Hoard  (Con^'re^rationiilist)  ha< 


s 

n  Mission  ill  l!en<,'iiehi. 

Tlie  Moravians  were  the  jaoneers  also  in  ,S',/(//A  .ty/vrY/,  wliere  they  est a- 
....  bHslied  tliemselves  in  171^2.  The  Lcmdon  Missionary  Society 
South  Africa.  ,-,,j],,^^,,,,^  i,j  ]-r,y^  ,^,„i  ^,.5,1,  d,,,  history  of  its  importaiu  work  aio 
associated  the  erent  names  of  VaiKlerkeiiii>,  MolVat,  and  Livint,'stoiu'.  Tlie 
Scottish  JNIission,  now  under  the  Free  Clinrch.  and  whose  centre  is  tlie  well 
known  Lovedale  Jnstituti.m,  hei,'an  in  ISi'l.  The  WesK-yuns  :dso  hav.'  an 
extensive  orf,'ani/.ation.  I'mt  the  speciul  feature  of  South  Africa  is  the  work 
of  Protestant  Societies  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  'I'liere  is  an  iiitcrestiiii; 
Mission  of  theSocictc  des  Missions  Evangelitpies,  connected  witli  the  Frencli 
Protestant  Church,  aiiion^'  the  Easuto  tribes.  Thi;  Klieiiisli  Society,  the 
Berlin  Society,  the  JIermansbur-;er  Society,  the  Dutch  Kefornied  Ciiiircli,  the 
Norwe<,'ian  Society,  and  the  Einiiish  Lutheran  Society,  have  Missions  stretch- 
ing' from  Daiiiara  Land  on  the  west  to  Ziiluhind  on  ti ast.     'Hie  earliest 

Church  of  En<;land  Mission  in  South  Africa  beyond  the  limits  of  Cii]ieC(.l(.ny 
was  ^hat  of  the  C.M.S.  to  Znlnlaiid,  undertakJ'n  in  IH:57  at  the  instiince  nl 
Captain  Allen  ( lardiner.  The  missionary,  the  IJev.  F.  ( Iwen,  was  compelled 
to  leave  after  a  year  or  two's  trying'  experiences  of  the  sava^,'e  cruelty  uf  the 
Zulu  Kinp,  Dinj,raan,  the  jiredecessor  of  Cetewayo  ;  .iiid  the  S..ciety  never 
resumed  the  work.  Extensive  Missions  have  since  been  established  in  /iilii- 
land,  KaiTraria,  Natal,  the  Orani^e  Free  State,  Ac,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
S.P.t;.;  and  South  Afri(a  now  boasts  ..f  nine  bishoprics,  vi/.  Ca|  etowii. 
(iralian'istnwn,  Maril/,bin>,'  (Natal),  bloeiiifoiitein,  Ziihilaiid,  St.  .b.hn's 
(KaiTraria),  Pretoria  (Transvaal).  Mashoiialand,  and  Leljomho. 

Missionary  work  in  the  Nm-lh-J-laM <tii'l  hisl  n/A/n'<a  be^'au  with  tliet  '.M.S. 
Mission  ill  l',<'V]it  in  iN'_'(!.  which  was  extended  to  Abyssinia  in 
East  Africa,  j^..^^  .|.||^,  ex]mlsion  of  the  missionaries  from  the  latter 
country  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  East  Africa  Mis.sioii  in  |S|.|.. 
Abvssi'nia  is  m,w  the  fhdd  of  a  Swedish  Mission,  and  E^npt  of  the 
Am'ericaii  United  rre.sbyterians,  the  C.M.S.  haviii;.;  a.  Mission  at  Cairo. 
In  IS.')!),  (he  Universities'  Mission  to  Central  Africa  was  established 
under  the  inspiration  of  J;ivin^,'stoiie,  and  lie^'an  its  work  on  tic  Zaml)e^i. 
but  in  18()4,  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Mackenzie,  it  was  transferred  to  Zan 
zibar.  whence  it  lias  since  branched  out  at;aiii  extensively  on  to  the  mainland. 
The  United  Free  Methodists  have  a  Mission  near  Mombasa.  'J'lie  niodt-rn 
enterprises  of  the  C'.M.S.  on  the  Victoria  Kyanza,  and  in  the  countries 
lietween  that  lake  and  the  coast,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  on  Lake 
Taii^anyikii.and  of  the  Scotch  Churches  on  Lake  Nyassa,  date  from  1S7I-,'') C 
when  tlie  news  of  Tiivint^'stone's  death  and  the  letters  of  Mr.  Stanl<>y  ruiise  1 
Christian  Eii[,'laiid  to  Iresli  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Dark  Continent. 
Still  more  recent,  for  the  most  i)arl,  have  been  the  labours  of  several  (ic'rnian 
Societies  within  the  German  si)herc  of  iiitliience,  viz.  the  Berlin  Sociel\. 
(j,,.  Neuenkirche  So(  ietv  (which,  .ilso  h-Ts  been  ens/ngcd  for  some  years  ne.ii' 
the  coast  at  Mombasa,  \vithiu  what  is  now  Ihilish  East  Africa),  .and  the 
Evangelical  German  Society. 

In  Niirth  Afrira  (exduditV^'  E^'v-jit  and  .\byssinia),  the  only  ^Slifisions  arc 
those  of  the  United  Piesbyteriiuis  in  Algeria  and  of  the  undenominalioiinl 
North  Africa  Mission, 
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T.MJLK  ()]''  I'llOTKSTANT  MISSIONS  IN  AFRICA, 


\    Nortli  Africa.       West,  Ariicii.     I     Kiist  Afiicii. 


Churcli  MiHsioniivy  ,S(icii>ly       .         .    Ki,'.v]it 


Society  for  tlic  rn)imf,'nli"ii  'if  tho 

(iij.«|iel 


Univrrsitics'    Mission   to    C'uiilral 

AfricH 


Sicrni  I.coiioNalivcCliiircli  (('.M.S.): 
l,i)iia(jn  Missiotmry  Society     . 


M         HnptiHl,  Missionary  Society     . 
'■}         Wc>l'\viiii  Mi:.sioiiai-y  Society  . 


Iliitod  Mcllii.diKt  Krcc  CliuiclioB 

I'rinntivc  M^■lllo(list.^ 

l.iiily  lIuiitirmaon'H  Cotiiicxion 

('oni.'o  Hiilulo  MisHioii 

Ndrtli  Al'ricii  .Mission 


I''.  S.  Arnot'H  Mission 

.Soiilli  Alrica  (Iciicral  Mifcxion 

Soii'liiii  Mission 

i;.|il.li,-lii(l  CliiiiTli  i.r  Sc.itlniiil 

I'rcc  ( 'limrli  of  .Scollan<l  . 

Srv.iili  T'liitcil  I'rcslivtcriiiiis  . 
.WrH'iicjni      I'l'olt'^Ijiiit-      K|iiM-np;iI 
Choicli 

,,     MiiiK.aisi  i':|iiscn]iniri,iiirii 


,,      Ilonvil  (('oiii;rcpili(iii;ilisl)  . 
,,       l'i('sl)ytcriM?is 

,,       DiiptislH 

,,       Knitnl  Itji'llin  ii  '>r(i|i<i. 

„       lliiptislri :     .Sonlliciii     Con 
vciition 
Kiciicli  I'lotrstiint  Cliiircli 
Srt  iss  Ciiiiicpn  DcVihhI 
Iliisic  .Missionary  Society         '. 

Nort.li  (icniinii  (Urciiieii) 
m.iiiisii  iSiieiely  (Hiiniieii) 


AlKc' ia 

i'W.ls 

Morocco 


'I'rpoli 


Al-irn 


'-'.Vl't 


I'.crliii  Society  . 


IleniiaiiKliiMfrcr  Society 


Ncucnkirclicr  Society 

yvanffdical  Goriiinn 
I'litcli  Itclorineil  Clinrcli 


g        Swetlifli  ilissiona    . 
M,       Noi'wegian  MisHioim 

Finninli  fiiitlicrnn  Society 
Moiiiviiiiis  .        .        .       ', 


iAliyssiiiiii 


Hierra  Loono 
Yonilia 

NiKcr 

llio  TongaB 


fiamliia 
iliilloiii,  Sir. 
Slierliro 


Coniro  |{ivcr 

>(iaill)>i!l 

jSierni  li(^(jno 
(iold  Const 
|Voriilia 
iNiner 

:Sierni  TiCotio 
l*'('niuiiclo  I'll 
Sierra  f.eom' 
I'oiiL'o  jiivcr 


CiaraiiL''ii!i/.c 


Old  r'nialiar 
r.ilieria 

fjilieria 
AiiKola. 
Coiino  Hivcr 
lienKnula 
fiilicria 
)!aliooa 
CoiiKo  River 
Slitrhro 
iI.i'ieritL 
Vuriilta 
Sciici,'iil 

Oold  Coast 
'''iiiiioroons 
n.ilionicy 


Momlinoa,  &c. 

I'  SaLiani 
rsiikiiiriii 
U-tianila 


/aiiziliiir 
tl-Saiiibara 
Iloviiina 
Nyoiisa 


Uninilio 
TaiiKiiiiyilva 


\roiulinsn,  Sir. 


I. like  Sliilwil 
Nviissa 
(  kamlmni 


lidriinl'itnn 


South  Ariica. 


('ape  f'olony 

KiiU'raria 

Natal 

/iiUilaiid 

()iaiii.'e  Klato 

'rratisviml 

MilsUoimlaiKl 


Capo  Colony 
Hc-('liuaiiai.aiid 

iKallraria 

j('ii]ie  Colony 
iKaltVaria 
lOraiiKO  Stale 


Cape  Coloin' 
Natal 


I 'ape  Colony 
KallVari.i 
:Ka!tiaiia 


Zaiiiliesi  n.  liasiil.)  Land 

I'laiisvaal 


fieniiau  K.  A  ' 


Gorman  K.  Af. 

Iliitisli  do. 
(icriiiBn  K.  Af. 


|l'ape  Colony 
Oainara  I.ainl 
rajie  C'oloiiy 
Natal,  &c. 
DraiiKe  State 
Kallraria 
Mo-CUiiiinaTiHiid 
Natal 
'I'ransvaal 


nerman  K.  Ai" 


'Cnpn  Colony 

Natal 

'rransvaal 
'Natal 
:  Natal 
:/iilntaiid 

Daniara  Land 

I'api.  I'ciiiny 

KallVaiiii 
I 
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WKST 

I  HVl.— HieiTn  TiCnno  iliKoovoroil  by  t,1i(!  I'ortiiKiK'Kc. 
liOJ.  — Hir   Jiiliu    lliuvliiiis  bcKivii  Kiitfliali    Hliivo- 

Tniilo  at  Hit'i'iiv  Leoiiii. 
1771- — ll>a   KriuliHli  Hliive-sliipH   sailed  for  Afiioft, 

fItl-Oll  1l|l  IVil-  I'.INId  KlllVP^^. 

1772.— I.oril   Cliiul'  .lusticn   MiintillcM  priniDiinccd 

rrocdiiin  t.'i  tlio  sliivi^  on  l']ii|,'liHh  Hoil. 
1701.— Sii'i-ni  lii'oiic  ('oiii|iiiiiy  loruiccl. 
1801. — Di'imrliiro    of   lii'iini'i'   mid    lliiitwit,'.    I'l'' 

tir.st,  C.M.H.  nii^'Mtoiiar'fV'i. 
IS07.— Abolition  of  tlic  .SIiivc-Triido. 
1H(M.— SliTni  tii'onr  ti-niisfcrrcMl  i,o  ilio  Crown. 
IHlL'.--linlloiri  .Mission  voniincnei^d. 
1x1(1,— Sierra  l.conc  pernianontly  orrnpicd. 
Hlii.— .Sncci'SH  ..f  Ul'V.  W.  a.  II.  .lo'.inson'H  work 

at  lli>(,'i'id.. 
|HJ2,— Adjiii   (Saninul    Ci'owlhur)    liberated    from 

sbiverv. 
1S2.").— h'lfty-tliieedi'iUlis  of  niis.-tionarios  and  their 

wives  n|i  to  this  dure. 
1S27-S.— Pourali    Hay   Instilntion    establiiihed  by 
Uov.  C,    V    llHenxel.     AtleiKb'd    by    »i."S 
Btiidenls    Samuel  (.'rowther'n  nana'  tlio 
llrit  on  tlie  list. 
H'll>. — Conrso  of  the  Nijjor  dotertnined  by  I.nnder. 
HMS. — Cliii.><lian  K;,'lin«,  liberati'd  slaves  at  Sierra 
Leono,  ronrrnud  to  ilm  Yoruljii  country. 
IHiO. — Toiniit!  Mission  eoinnicnei'd. 
nil. — Government  Ni>,'er  Kxpedition.    Si'lu'ln  ntal 

8.  ('rowtlier  aeeompaiii<'d  it. 
181-3. —H.  Townsend  visiteil  .Vbeoknta, 

Oi'dination  of  S.   {'ronther,  first   Afriean 
cler^fynian,  .hine  II  til. 
ISl.'i. — Yornba  .MisHion  eonimeneed. 
!*«).- UevM.     II.     Town-end    and    S.    CVowtlior 

oecupie.l  Abeoknta. 
1S52.— Sierra  Loonc  ereated  u  dioeoso:  Dr.  Vidal 
first  bishop. 
I.a'.'os  and  Ibadan  oeenpied. 
IHiii, — Death    of    lliHho])  Viclal;    succeeded    by 
Ibsliop  Wetks. 
Soeonil  Nij-'er  Kxjiedition.   Aseent  of  Binue. 
The   Native  Chiireh    at   .Sierra  I.couo  nii- 
_  ilerlook  to  suppni-t  its  selioi.ls. 
Ho7. — Nijrer  .Mission  e(  lumeneed. 

Heath   of    liishop    Weeks;    ourccedoil    by 
Ilishop  iJowen 
H.'ft.— Death  of  liishop  Itowen  ;  sueeeeded  (HiiO) 

by  liishop  lleekles. 
IsOI.  —  linlish  Annexation  of  r.a),'os. 
HfJi. — OrKanizatiiin    of    self-sujiportiufj     Native 
i'a.slornto  at  Sierra  I.ooue.  ! 


IsTil. 


In7H.--, 


AI'RICA. 

.    IsiK).    Quiah  and  Slicrbro  Missions  oomnienpod. 
IMil.— (Jonseeriition  of  Hov.  Samuel  Orowlhor  to 
liishoprie  of  Niuer. 
j    lN(|-i.<l.— Itunny,  in  the  Niner  Delta,  nreupied. 
!     )s{l7.-Outbreiik  at  AbeokuUi.     Kxpulsiou  of  the 
[  missionaries. 

Isns.—Hishop  Crnvvtlior  ooizod  bv  n  Niiier  chief  • 
Consul  l''ell  killed  while'reseuin^' hint. 
Ilrass,  in  tlie  Ni^;er  Delia,  oeeiipied. 
Is7().  — liishop  ClieethainHueeeedeil  liishop  Heckles 
Is76.— Native  Clinrch    at    Sierra   l.i'otai    nnder- 
■  took  the  separate  cliarKu  of  the  llnlloiii 

iindQiiiiib  Missions. 
Konrali  llnv  Cull.nllllialed  to  Diirham  Univ. 
Oruaiiiziition     of    self-snpportin),'    Native 

i'listorale  be^ruii  at  l.tinos. 
■Ihiii-ii  Vriiii  mission  steamer  sent  to  Nijier 
A|)|ioiiitmeiit    of   I).   C.  Cr.,wther    and    11. 
.lohtis.  n  Aridideucais  on  tlu'  Niirer. 
1>^.S2,— liishop  I tif;liaiusueeee,led  llishopClieetham, 
l>*»"i.— 8e.-ond  ilrn,-!/  Venu  .sent  to  the  Nit'er. 

Spcci  .1  .Mi,.Kion  iit  Sierra  T.oone  and  l.ai,'im 
bv   R.  v    and   Mrs,  8.  W.   Fox  iiml   Uev. 
1'.  W  .  Doild. 
]si7.     liev.  J.  ,.\.  lidliinsoii  8ec.  of  Nitrer  Mission. 
l^HS.-  Uov.  W.  Allan  visited  West  Africa 
IHHO.  --.Miireh  30.     Death  of  Uov.  Dr.  Seb.in 

Nov.  2.     Hev,  R  Nevilldiedat  S.  l.eono. 
IsllO.-Jan.  27.    OpeniUK  of  8t.  Stoiilieii's  Cuthe- 
dial,  lloiiny. 
Special     .Mission     in     Pierra    Looiie    and 

Yoruba  by  Uev.  8.  A.  Solwyii. 
Soiidan  paiiy  under  \Uw.  J.  ,\,  UoliinHon 
and  .Mr.  Wilmot  Urooke  Bulled  Kebruarv. 
Dahomi:in  ineursioii  into  Voriiba. 
IsOI.— Appointment  of  Ciiniai  MisdionorfurSierri 
Leone. 

Death  of  Kov.  ,T.  A.  Roliiniion. 
I>ialli  of  Hisliop  Ciowthor. 
Death  of  .Mr  (1.  Wilmot  Urooke. 
Ijehii  Ode  oeenpied  bv  Uritisli. 
Nov.     Ijebii  country  oceiipiod  by  agents  of 

LiiKos  Chin.di  Mission. 
Fieneh  foices  occupied  AlMimoy. 
Juno  2!l.    Consecration  of  Uov.  J.  3,  Hill 
to  the  Uishopric  in  Western   E(piHloriiii 
Africa,  and  of  Uevs,  C.  l'liilli]i.s  and  1. 
Oliiwole  Assistant  liishops. 
.Ian.  (i.    liishop   and    Mih.   Hill    died   at 

Lau'os. 
March  4     Uev.   H.   Tuj;well  consecrated 
to  suect'cd  bishop  Hill, 


lsit2. 


18!)3. 


1891.- 


.Iniie  2.1 

Dee.  31. 

-.March  6. 

May  22. 


KAST  AND  CKN 

Isll.— Krnpf   to  Kast   Africa.     Landed  at  -Mom- 

biisa,  .Ian.  3rd. 
Isit),— ,;.  Uebmiinn  to  Kii>t  Africa.    Uabai  Mission 

(Kisiilnlini)  founded. 
1^18-!).— Imporlant  .journeys  of  Kriipf  and    Ueb- 

niaiin    into  the    Interior.     Discovery    of 

Mount  Kilinia  Njaro,  Mnv  lltli,  bsls! 
N.'id.-Kiiipl     imblished'ii    Voca'bularv  of    Kust 
Afriean  lan^'iiii^es.     I'lans  formed  lor  a 

chain  (d'.Mission  stations  into  ibe  Interior. 
l-."d.--Kriipl"s  expedition  to  Ukambii. 
ls.-,2.--Krapranil  Krhardt's  visit  to  Usanibara.  [ 

Is.'iS.— Uubmann  and  Krhiiiilt  sent  lioini!  a  map 

HhowinR  a  1,'reiit  inland  sen  in  the  Interior. 
Is.")7.— Uiirton  and  Speke's  lirst  expedition. 
I ^'iS.— Discovery  of   Lake   Tanganyika  anil   the    I 

Victoria  Nyan/.a.  ' 

IsOO.— Uiiivcisilies''  Mission  under  liishop   Mac-    I 

kenzic.  ! 

IHOI.— Visit  of  Siieke  and  Grant  to  Uganda.  I 

)H  i2.— Death  of  liishop  Mackenzie.  : 

lJii)4. -Universities'  Mi>siou  transferred  from  the    ' 

/iiiubesi  to  Ziinzibar. 
'"*''".— Universities'  Mission  occupied  Usambarii. 
I  s70.- Stanley's  journey  to  find  Livingstone. 
Ib7l.— Parliamentary  Committee    ou    the     Kast 

African  Slave-Tradc. 
1S72.— Sir  Uartio  Krere's  mission  to  Zanzibar. 
Is"!-.— The   iiewB    of    Dr.    F.ivin.irKf/ine's     death 

revived   public  interest  in  Kast   AfHca. 

Uoorganization  of  the  C.M.8.  Mission  at 

Mombasa  under  Uev.  W.  8.  I'rico. 
Stanley's  second  journoy. 
Consecration  of  Bishop  Stccro  of  the  Uni. 

vcrsities'  Mi-ssion. 

(.4  full  Chronology  of  the  Ugan 


Freed    Slavi 


lM7n. 
Is77. 
Hs|. 
Ist2.- 


riJAL  AKiMCA. 

1S76.— Kstablishment     of     C.MS. 
Settlement  near  .Mombasa. 
Ciiniei'on   crossed    Africa.     Slanlev    in    1'- 
L'andu,  Scotch  Mfssionson  Lake  N'vassii 
Mpwapwa  ojciipied  by  C.M.S. 
L  .M.S.  ,\lisM.,n  to  LakeTairuiinyika. 
Death  of  Kriipf,  Nov.  2lltli. 
Death    of   liishop   Steoro.      Buccccdcil    bv 
liishop  Siiiythies. 
l88.')-4.— Josepli  Thomson's  journoy  throiiuh   tin 

.Masai  country  to  the  Victoria  Nvaiizii 
lH8t.— Bishop     HamiiiiKUin     coiisecrnU^d,      tlrst 

liishop  tor  Kastcrii  Kipialorial  Africa, 
isas.— liishop     Ilannington's    journey     through 
.Miisai  country      Murdered  in  Usoga. 
Moschi  occupied  by  CM. 8. 
1886.— liishoj)  I'arker  conseciatcd. 

AiiKlo-iierman  Delimitation  Treaty. 
1887.— St.  Taiil's  Church,  Uabai,  opened. 
Is88.  -Death  of  Bishop  I'arker. 

Kinin  I'lisha  Relief  Kxpedition. 
iHOi).— Consociation  of  Bishop  A.  11.  Tucker. 

Anti-Slavery  docioo  of  Sultan   oi  Zanii 
bar. 
1893.— Tavetft  occupied  by  C.M.S. 

liishop  Hornby  c'on.secmtod  firat  Bishop 
ol  NyassBland  (now  Likonia). 
I    l«01.-April    1?.      Uganda    declared   a   British 
l'r.-.t<>Otorate. 
Death  of  Bishop  Smythicn. 
1    ISIS.— Snccpcdeil  by  Bishop  Uiehiinlson. 
;  Bistiop  .Maples  coiiseoratod. 

!  „  ,••  I.      <l'owiied  in  Nyassa  liake. 

I  British  Parliament  jiass  vote  for  railwin 

to  Uganda. 

ihi  Mission  Is'  gireii  on  piir/e  Gt,) 
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•lii'O  MIhrIoiih  ooiniiiPiicpil. 
r  Kov.  Siiiiiuul  <li(iHtlier  to 
Niurr. 

NiKiT  DflW,  fpciipieil. 
btokum.     Kxpiilsioii  uf  tli(! 

or  BPlzod  liy  a  Niijpr  pliiof ; 
illeil  while  r(^»ciiiiii;  liiiu. 

>,'('!•   Dl'llll,  clIC'Mllil'll. 

iiHiiccrivlcil  ltiHhu|illcpklp». 

Ill     Sirrrii    Li'oiiii    iinilrr- 

inile  cliiiiKO  dl'  Ili8  IliilliJin 

I.iitliliiiliil  Id  Diirliiiin  Univ. 
Ill'    M'lrsiiiiiiiiitiiij,'    Niilivc 

nil  111,   I.HUdH. 

Niiiii  NlciiiMcr  Ki'tit  to  Nijrpr. 

f    I).    I'.  ClnWttlpr     1111(1     II. 

iilciiiMiiH  on  Mid  Niircr. 
iiiccpi'dril  lli!-lio|i('liii||iani, 
'eiiii  ni'iit  (o  till.  Ni^'iT. 
lit  Siori'ii  Ijooiip  iiiiil  I.hltoh 
•MiH.  8.  W.    Fox  1111(1   Ucv. 

i«oii  fipc.  ofNiirpr  MiN.sioii. 
i.siieil  Wp«t  .Vfnrii, 
111  of  llov.  Dr.  Si'li.in. 
.  Npvill  iliiil  lit  S.  I.pimo. 
IK  of  Ht.  Sto|ilipu'H  Ciitlip- 

II    in     i^ieiTii    liOoiu.    niiil 

V.  8.  A.  Bolwyii. 

lulpr  Ucv.  J.   A.  UoliiiiKoii 

>t  llroolci-  Builcil  l-'i'ljiimiy. 

nioii  into  VoiMiliii. 

I'liiioii  MiHaionorforSipiTj 

of  liov.  ,T.  A.  Uoliiiisoii. 
i)f  llihlicip  I'lowllior. 
ol  Ml'  (i.  Wiliiiot  Urooko. 

Illl'  nl'lll||i,.(l    liy  lintish. 

itry  ocelli. io.l  ''i"  HguutH  <il' 

MiH.sioti. 

cupieil  Aliomoy. 

sriiliou  of  Kov.  J.  S.  Hill 

i(!  in  Wi'Slerii    E(|iiiitoiiiil 

KcVK.  (\  I'liillips  mill   1. 
lint  IliHhops. 

mill    .MiH.    Hill    (lioil    Ht 

H.  Tujfwcll   conseciTitcil 
lop  Hill. 


if    ('.M.S.     Fi-pcil    Slave 

r  Moniliasis. 

I    Allien,     Sliiiiley    in    1- 

Mi.^sioiiK  on  Ijiko  Nviihsii 

cilliyr.M.S. 

)  hiike  'riiii|,'iinvikii. 

S'ov.  -Jiitli. 

I  Kleuio.      Siiceecileil   In 

CH. 

n'H  .joiiriipy  tliroiiu'li   tlu 
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WKST  AFIMCA. 

WioHT  AFUtc.v,  11    iistially  niiiliTHtoixl,  is  lliat  luirt  of  tVic  tioiitiiicut  Htn'tdihiK 
iili)!!!,'  ilii' ••o'iisl  rn.iii  the  IMvcr  S('ii('i,m1  to  tlio  ('anicroon  Moun 
laiiiiT,  and  inland  In  inclndcali  ilic  liasiii  of  tlii'  Ni^'cr;  tlio  (Jrcat 


West 


Africa 
iiica 


Physically      j^,,|,.^,.,^   i,,,,,,,,);,,,^,  jt  ,in  Hie  north,  and  its  oiist.'in   liniils  Ix-ini,' 

alioiit  lli«>  loii;,'iludi>    of    liiilci'   'iNtlnnl.      'I'lic   vast  districts   iartliiT  sonlli, 

waiiTt'd  hy  Mh!   O^'owo  and  tlio  ("or.j,'o,  aro  now  soniotiiucs  called   "  VVcHt 

Africa  "  luil  in  lliis  article  the  Icrni  is  iise.l  as  n<>1  readiin^'  i)L'lo\v  the  Kqnjitor. 

'I'lii''  Niu'er  is  the  ^reat,  river  of  Western   Africa,  lait  our  notice  of  this 

nii^,'litv  stream  is  reserved  for  i1m(  article  on  the  Ni^'er  Mission.     'J'he  .j;reater 

i.irt  (if  its  viist  Itasin   is  separated  from  the  const  distri<^ts  forinerlv  kno\yn 

l.y  ihe  wwww  of  (Jninea,  not  hy  a  Hiiccession  of  mountain  cliains,  as  was  till 

ri'icnlly   snpiiosed,   Snt,  hy    tlie   escariiements  of    the   cont.inentn)  ])lalcan, 

which, "when    seen  from    tlie   lowhuids,  present   the   aspect   of  a  coutinnons 

rani,'.'.     No   part  of  Africa  better  displays  tiie   illustration   ..f  tho  inverted 

dish,  already  referred  to,-  th((  (Siiinea  coast  exactly  represent inj,'  tlu>tlal  rim 

(if  tlie  dish.     Several  rivers  drain   tliese  littoral   districts,  th(>  lari^'est  heini,' 

the  Senci^'al  and  the   Oand.ia,  and  tlie   Volta,   in   vVshanti.     The  old   niimes 

for  the  several  sections  of  the  sea-hoard,  deriveil   from  their  charactenstic 

productions,  viz.  Grain   or  r('|>per  Coast,  Ivory   Coast,  Gold   Coast,  Slave 

Coast,  have  dropi.ed  out  of  use,  except  the  tliird  of  these.  Gold  Coast. 

Great  political  changes  Inive  in  recent  years  taken   ]ilace   in  this   re;,'ion. 
The  I'orlui^'nesc  still  retain  a  remnant  of  their  ancient  dominion 
i*""^  ahout  tin;  liio  (Jrande  lasin.     The  Grain  Ccast  continues  to  li(> 

Pthticftlly.     ,„.^,„|,ij,j   i,y  ti,^,  itopnhlic   of  Liheria,   formed  in   \H^1\^   hw  an 
American    Coloiii/ation'   S.iciety    for  ne^^ro    freed    men    from    tiie    United 
StiitcH.     The    Kmxlish    retain    their  old  Crown  C, demies   of  Gamhia  and 
Sierra  Leone  ;  tlie  (J.dd  Coast  also,  where  there  were  formerly  loth  Dutch 
and  Danish  setth'mcnts,  has  liecomc  almostentirely  liritish  l>y  the  piuchnse 
of  the  J)ani.sh  tcrritorv  in  1850,  and  of  tho  Dntcli  elistricts  in  1872,  followed 
liv  the  overthrow  of  the  Ashanti  kini^'dom  in  1874,  and  the  extension  of  the 
pVotectorate  as  far  iidand  as  i»    N.  latitude.      Farther  east  the  British  pro- 
tectorate   has  also    been   extended    from    the   llonrishin^'  col  ny   of   Liij.;(is. 
northwards  over  the  whide  of  Yorulia-land,  and  eastwards  over  tin;  Lower 
Nijicr  and  l)(dta,  and   in  tho  Oil  Kivers   territory  as  far  as  tho  Cameroons, 
ulmh    l.tcanu"    a    Gerimin    possession    in    1884.     In    tho    same    year   the 
(Icrnnns  also  occupied  the  district,  of  To^'cidand,  hetweeM   tho   G(dd   Coast 
and  Dahomoy,  lUid    since   then  tliey  have   extended   their  inliuence    in   this 
district  nortliward  in  theneit^'hliourhoodof  the  irreat  inland  marUetof  Salaga. 
Dut  all  the  rest  of  this  rei,'ion,  from  about  the  meridian  of  Timliuktu  to 
the  West  Coast,  and  from   the  Sihara  southwards  to  the    Gulf  of    G\iine;i, 
lias  jiassod    into   the    hands   of  the    French.      In   fact,  with   the   exceplioiis 
above  sjiecitied,  France  now  claims  the  whole  of  West   Africa,  from   Cajic 
Blanco  to  tho  Ivorv  and    Slave  Coasts,  and  has   recently  (18'J2-"3)  asserted 
her  claim   by  the  overthrow  of  Bcluuizin,  Kiug  of  Dahomey,  and  of  the 
powerful    i.u'daucse  chiefs   Samori  and  Ahmadu,  as  well  as   by  numerons 
treaties,  establishing'  her   protoctor.ito  over  the  territories  of  tho  Princes  of 
Koii<,'  and  of  'liiilia,  and  other  potentates  within  the  Niii;er  bend.    The  vast 
reui"n  thus   acquired   and  acknowledged  by  iaternafional  conventions  as 
wiihin   the  French   sidiere  of  inliuence,  is  now  olKcially  named  "  French 
Soudan,"  an  ex])ressi(m  which  already  lignros  on  the  latest  miips  of  West 
Africa.    But  in  March,  l8;)o,  the  newly-aciiuired  territories  in  Up[)er  Guinea 
were,    for   administrative  purposes,   divided    into    three    seiiarate    depart- 
ments: French  Guinea,  the  lonrij  V' ast,  and  Benin,  each  under  a  Kovcim  r 
responsible  to  the  Colonial  Ministry. 

West  Africa  is    peopled  by  an  immense    number   of    races    and    tribes, 

almost  all  of  them  of  the  well-known  negro  type.     The  niost 

Negro  tribes,  inn^^ft^iit  of  the  negro  tribes  luid  nations  are  tho  Jolof  (properly 
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Wolof).  mill  iIh>  Miindiiifjo,  in  Ht>tn>^aml)ia ;  tlio  Siih\i,  on  tlio  Rii)  P<)!ij,'aH  ; 
Mil)  Ti'iuiu' (Pi-  'riiiuit'h,  iiiliiiiil  from  Sicrni  rjcoiic;  llic  two  t'ormiTly  HiiviiKc? 
Mii^'iloins  ot  AhIiiuiiI  mill  D.ilioiiu-y  ;  tin-  V'oriiliaiiatiini,  iiilmul  t'loia  Lii^oh  ; 
i\w  [Iki,  on  tlio  TiKwcr  NiK't'i' ;  ami  i\n<  IIiuinii,,  mtrtli  of  tlio  Ni^'cr  Confluence. 
Tlii^  HiiMsa,  torrifory  propi'i-,  now  under  Fuliih  rulei-H,  comiiriHes  tlio  central 
part  of  Smlan  between  Jloriiii  anil  tin*  Nitjor.  Hut  tlio  llaiiHa  lanj?u:i^'o 
lias  a  much  wider  ranp',  liein^;  tlie  chief  iiiediuni  of  intei'coiirse  hetwoeu 
fiako  (Jliad  and  tho  Umnea  CmiHt.  Its  infliionce  is  yearly  Hpreadinj,',  and 
it  iH  at  present  Hpokon  or  undorHtood  hy  i)rol»al)ly  '20  niilliou  Nativeu.  In 
1892  an  inlluential  Association  was  fornu'd  in  London  to  promoto  tho 
study  of  the  llausa  Iaiit,niiij,'e  and  p.'oplo,  in  commemoration  of  tho  Horvicos 
of  thi'  Rev.  .1.  A.  li(d)insoii,  who  died  in  18',»I  at  his  work  as  a  Missionary 
in  the  Nij,'er  Territory,  Mr.  Koliinson's  brother,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  ilobinson, 
spent  three  months  at  Kano  (18iM-5)  under  the  auspices  of  this  Associa- 
tion. 

Hut   more  reniarkablo  and  more  powerful  tlian   any  others  is  tho  proat 
_.  .       Fulah  nation,  wiiicii,  since  tho  be^finnin^' of  tiie  present  century, 

■  has  become  dominant  over  a  lar^'e  part  of  tho  interior  o( 
Western  Africa.  The  Fiiliih  are  distinct  from  the  Ne^'ro.  Thoir  colour  is 
not  HO  bhick,  and  in  i)hysical  appearance  they  are  much  handsomer;  but 
they  speak  an  ayglutiiialing  stock  laii^'na<,'e  of  the  lU'diiiary  Soudanese  type. 
Tiiey  have  been  called  by  variou.i  names,  Fnlah,  Futah,  Fnlbe,  Fellatah  ; 
the  nieanini,'  of  all  bein^'  sujuiosed  to  be  '•  li^dit  iirown,"  as  opposed  to  Jolof, 
"blaiik."  They  were  no  doubt  ori^^'inally  invaders  from  the  north;  and 
bein;,'  fanatical  Mohammedans,  their  ]»ro^,'ress  lias  been  the  mam  cause  of 
the  great  spread  of  Islamism  in  West  Africa  in  ihe  present  century.  T!i"ir 
swiiv  dates  from  the  year  1802,  when  a  Fulah  chief.  Sheikh  Othniaii  D.m 
Foilic,  ])rofessed  to  have  roceive<l  a  message  from  (led  comniandiii'^  him  to 
go  forth  and  coiii|uer  the  I'agan  tribes.  In  the  Central  Soudan  Uiey  have 
founded  tlic  powerful  Siiltanntes  of  Sokolo  and  (biiido,  since  iHs.",  British 
jirotectorates,  and  in  tiie  extreme  west  tln'v  held  a  coiiiinanding  .losition  in 
Futa-Jallon  and  other  parts  of  Seneganilua,  until  rrduci' I  by  tli  French  in 
lKit2-:?.  If  llausa  is  the  langu.'ige  of  coiiiniene  in  West  Africa,  Fnlah  is 
the  langiia:;!'  of  coiupiest. 

These  Mohaninie'laii  and  seini-Mohannnedan  nations  present  a.  wide  and 
inviting  tield  for  missionary  etl'ort,  but  scarcely  anything  has  yet 
MiHsionary  |,,,j,||  ,|,„„,  t,,  ^,iy,,  them  IhoQo.spel.  At  Sierra  fjoone.  missionary 
peniiigs.  ^y,„.]j  ;i|]|i,,st  from  the  beginning  was  concentrated  on  the  liberated 
slaves.  The  other  Missions  along  the  coast  ha,v(' all  been  1o  the  Heathen. 
On  the  Up|)er  Niger,  Hishop  Crowtlier  and  Hisliop  TuLTwell  have  had  free 
access  to  tho  rulers  of  the  Fulah  states.  Many  missionaries  at  Sierra  Leone 
have  testiliod  to  tho  readiness  of  the  Mot<leni  traders  who  come  there 
Iroin  the  interior  to  conver.so  on  Christianity. 

'j'lie  principal  Christian  Alissioiis  in  \V(>st  Africa  have  already  been 
enumerated  in  the  introductory  artude  on  Africa.  The  first  Mission  under- 
taken in  the  field  <>f  Heathendom  by  tho  Church  Missionary 
Eyly  C.M.S,  Society  was  to  the  HusAi  people,  on  tho  Rio  I'ongas,  north  of 
Musiotts:  Sierra"  Leone,  ill  180 1.  The  Society  had  already  prepared  and 
Bullom.  printed  in  the  S.isn  laiiLTuage  a  Grammar,  Vocabulary,  Sixdling- 

book,   three   sinipls     '    ^let'hisms,    and   the   Church    Catechism, 
employing  for  that  ])iirpos 


1  it  of  til"  Glasgow  Missionary  Society 
coast.  This  was  in  fact  the  very  first 
rhi-  tisu  Mission,  however,  was  not  actually 
;:;!'.  tlie  first  two  missionaries,  Keiiner  and 
The  next  tribe  to  be  brought  unde'*  Christian 
iustructiou  was  the  Ihilloin,  among  whom  a  missionary  seftlemont  was 
opened  at  Yongro,  o})pesite  Sierra  Leone,  in  1812,  by  Mylmidcr,  a  devoted 
missionary  who,  for  nineteen  years,  faithfully  laboured  for  Africa,  and  died 
theie  in   1825  without  having  once  returned    honnv      lu    181.5    a  fourth 


who  had  been  for  a  shnrt  tin 
work  done  by  tho  Conimittt" 
set  on  foot  till  IROS;  .altb.. 
Hartwig,  went  out  in  1804. 
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miHHionary  Hclileniiiit,  called  (land.ier  (after  Lord  Caniluer.  tlii;ii  I  resident 
„f  tile  Sucielv),  was  opened  alioiit  seveiily  miles  north  ol  Siena  heoiio. 
These  pion.rniiK  elVorts  wen.  cairi.'d  on  nn.ler  the  most  diseonni;,'iiiK  eir- 
cnmHtauceH.  ami  were  attended  with  serious  hiss  ot  lite.  In  \x\<  t he  s  ave- 
trade  ivvived,  and  at  the  instiKatioii  of  the  slave-.haleis  the  mission  l-nii;  iinu's 
were  destroyed  i.y  iiro.  On  all  sides  tlio  opi.osition  l..-camo  ho  loriimliilile 
that  the  nii'ssioiu'ries  were  comiiclieil  to  witlidniw  from  the  setthMneiits  tliey 
hail  formed  and  to  take  relii'„'e  in  Sierni,  Leone. 

Tiie  Sierra  Leime  Mission  itself  will  he  ii.4ice,l   iii   the   next  section         lie 
Ciuircli  MissioiiMry  Soeietv  never  resumed    its   work   mi  the   I.k. 
L?*."  I'oiiuas,  wilier  oiienin^'s  having?  nieanwliile  presented  Ihen.selvcs 

'""^'"''  eisevvh-re  liui  a  new  Mission  wa.  ..stal.lished  there  in  iHr.l-  i.y 
a  Church  of  KiiKland  Association  in  I'.ari.adoes  ;  aiM  it  is  still  carried  on  in 
eoniiexion  with  tho  8.P.(K  An  interesting'  imident  may  he  rela  eil  in 
.•onm-xion  with  tiio  first  missionary,  the  I!ov.  II.  J.  Leacock,  a  iia  ive  c 
IJirl.adoes.  Iinme.iiatelv  after  ills  arrival  on  the  Kio  Pon^'asho  was  attack.'il 
with  fever,  and  wiiile  Ivi'm,'  in  l'i>^  l"«l  I'is  heart  was  nnexpectedly  .  heereUl.y 

a  pressiiiL'  invitation  from  tlie  Native  Chief  of   Fallanjia,  who   on  n ivii.i; 

him,  LM-eeted  him  warmlv,  and  then,  willi  mii.-h  ii-itatim,  to  Mr.  Lcmock  s 
astonislimeiit  ropc-ated  the  Tr  Dnun.  This  chief,  wiiose  name  turned  on 
to  he  Richard  Wilkinson,  had  been  in  En-land  forty  years  hetore,  and  had 
lived  for  fhieo  months  under  the  roof  of  the  vonerahle  conimentiit.r  liomas 
Scott.  When  he  left  Kiiglaiid  on  liis  n.lniu  t  Africa  in  ^.-i.  ''"  '^•'^ 
specially  commended  in  prayer  (soo  CM.  K  ^ort,  IM.},  I'p.  ••''.  Jl.''-  '-')-  ''"» 
for  a  loiiK'  time  it  seemed  as  if  those  prayers  had  heeii  oilered  in  vain,  lor 
he  relai.seii  iiilo  Heathenism.  In  iS.i.'.,  however,  liavmi,'  heeii  laul  low  witli 
siekness.  he  came  to  himself,  and  he  constantly  prayed  that  a  niissionary 
miL'ht  lie  sent  to  liim.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Leacock  arm.  ,1,  he  lelt  tlia 
his  pvaver  had  been  answered  ;  ne  at  onco  ^'avc  land  to  the  Mission,  anil, 
until  his  dealii  in  IsOl.  the  old  ,hief  proved  a  warm  and  zealous  tneiid  ol 
th(>  cause.  Tiius  tlie  bread  caM  upon  the  waters  was  found  alter  many  days. 
The  r.unom  Mission  V  IS  resumed  in  ISti  1,  and  was  m  IS/T)  translirred 
by  theC.M.S.  tothe  Sicira  Leone  Native  Church,  whicli  still  •■arries  it  on. 
So  also  is  tho  Mission  founded  bv  the  Society  in  \m\^  in  Sherbru. 

In  1840,  the  Society  be<,'an  a  Alission  to  the  Tomne  ..r  Timiieh  p. -j^ie, 
occupviiiK  for  that  purpose  Port  Lokkoli,  a  place  <d  some 
importance  sixty  miles  up  tho  Sierra  Leone  liiver,  on  the  cjiravaii 
route  to  the  far  interior.  The  Kev.  C.  F.  Schlenker  r.  siJed 
there  for  ten  years,  and  did  a  remarkable  lin<,'uistic  Avork,  but  the  Mission 
had  then  to  be  closed  owim,'  to  Mohammedan  hostility.  Subseiiuenth  .i 
ne^ro  cler^;yman  from  Jamaica,  the  liev.  T.  Wiltshire,  lab, Mired  aiiioni,'  the 
Temiie  at  Ma^'bele  in  Quiah  ;  but  in  IStJO  his  house  was  plundered,  mil 
he  had  to  Hv  for  his  life.  The  \vork  in  Quiah  was  resumed  three  ye; '-s 
later  at  other  jilacea.  and  is  now  (;ontinued  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Church. 
P(M-t  Lokkoh  was  re-()ccu|iir,l  as  an  outpost  by  the  Society  in  ls75,  ami 
the  tJos]u'l  is  patiently  preailied  both  to  the  Teiniic,  Heathen  and  Moham- 
medan, and  to  the  African  traders  from  Sierra  Leone  who  are  settled  there. 
There  were  174  adherents  in  1804.  Falaba,  a  town  some  230  niihs  from 
tho  coast  and  near  the  front ier  of  British  territory,  was  visited  in  18l>4,  and 
again  in  L^!»5,  with  tho  view  to  its  early  occupation. 

The  other  C.M.S.  Missions  in   West  Afrii  a  are  in  the  Yoruba   country 
and  on  the  Nij^er,  which  will  be  describoci  in  separate  sections. 

The  most  important  of  tlie  Missions  of  other  sofdetios  on  the  coast  nre 
tho  Wosloyan,  which  extend  with  some  intervals  from  the  Gambia 
""""^  to  tho  Niger.     Among  the  most  interesting  Missions  is  that  of 

BooieUei.  ^^^  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America  at  Cape  Palmas, 
where  Bishop  Pavne  laboured  for  thirty  years  amid  many  difficulties  but  with 
manifest  blessing  ;  and  that  of  the  T.aslc  S  iety  in  Ashaiiti.  Foav  Missions 
have  undergone  more  fiery  triala  than  the  latter  (see  a  sketch  of  its  history 
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in  ilic  ('.,]/.  Jnlcllif/rnri'f,  Oct.  ai.il  Ndv.,  l<S7i),  or  sliown  more  iicrscvcriiifi^ 
t'aitlifiiliicss.  The  Britisli  caiiipiiigu  in  Ashauti  in  lS7t  resulted  in  the 
deliverance  of  two  of  it.s  missionaries  who  liad  Ijeen  four  years  in  ca]itivitv. 
Nowhere  is  the  enrse  of  Ealiel  a  f.,'reater  olistacle  to  both  material  j'l'e^iess 
.and  missionary  effort  than  in  West  Africa.  Dr.  Cnst  reckons 
Languai^es  ^'^'^  hmguai^^es  and  49  dialects  in  the  Negro  lin*i;uisti(;  groii|>; 
"  '  and  of  these  ahout  150  languages  and  40  dialects  may  lo 
reckoned  to  "  West  Africa ;"  to  which  must  be  added  tlic  Fulah  language,  ot 
wliicli  live  varieties  a.re  registered.  By  far  tlie  greater  part  of  the  informat ion 
Which  has  thus  been  collected  and  classified  has  l)een  derived  from  nds- 
sioTiaries.  The  lie  v.  Dr.  S.  \V.  Koelle,  who  was  a  O.M.S.  missionarv  at 
Sierra  Leone  from  1847  to  1853  (as  well  as  for  many  years  afterwariis  at 
Constantinople),  compiled  a  reniii.rkable  work,  "  Polyglotta  Alricana,"  con- 
taining lirief  comparative  vocabularies  of  no  less  than  "200  languages  and 
dialei:ts  which  he  found  spoken  by  the  liberated  slaves  at  Sierra  heone. 
The  Susu  books,  which  the  CM. 8.  published  in  1802,  us  stated  above,  were 
almost  the  lii-st  in  any  West  African  language.  Since  then,  much 
linguistic  work  has  been  done  by  CM.S.  missionaries.  Nj lander 
prepared  a  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  and  portions  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Jhillom;  Schlenker  and  Alley,  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  Traditions  an<l 
Proverbs,  the  New  Testament  and  the  Pentateuch,  parts  of  the  Prayer-book, 
a,ud  Bible  Stories,  in  '/'I'lmir  ;  Koelle,  Grammars  and  Vocabularies  in  IV/and 
Bnrnu  {Kaniiii),iin(\  proverbs  in  h'diiiiri;  Schon  and  11.  Johnson,  Graniniaf, 
Vocabulary,  and  part  of  New  Testament,  in  A/cri'/c;  Sclii'in,  Grammar,  Diction- 
ary, Primer,  itc,  and  [)arts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testanuuits,  in  Jlansu  ,- 
Reichardt,  CJrammar,  Vocabulary,  Prinu-r,  iSt.  Mark's  Gosi>el,  itc,  in  Fnhih. 
(See  also  the  sections  on  the  Yoruba  and  Niger  Missions.) 

Little  puidic  recognition  has  r.'warded  these  missionary  scholars  who  have 
toiled  so  ])afienlly  through  long  years  in  reducing  previously 
little  known  or  unknown  languages,  and  in  rendering  into 
them  the  Word  of  God.  lUit  Koelle's  "  Polyglotta  Alricana." 
and  works  in  Vei  and  Kanuri,  obtained  the  Volney  i)rize  awarded 
annually  by  the  French  Institute  to  the  best  HnguLstic  work ;  and 
the  same  honour  was  gained  in  1877  by  Sclx'in's  Ilausa  studies  an<l 
translations.  Schon  received  the  degree  of  D.D.,  /loiioris  caiisii,  from  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  1884.  Dr.  Oust  says,  "The  great  projjagandisis 
of  linguistic  knowledge  in  Africa,,  as  in  Asia,  America,  and  Australasia, 
have  been  the  missionaries  of  Christ's  kingilom.  In  many  languages  the 
Scriptures  are  the  oidy  book,  and  the  scdiolar  would  be  devoid  of  all  fcehng 
of  gratitude  if  he  did  not  heartily  thank  the  Missionary  for  opening  out  to 
him  channels  of  information  hopelessly  concealed." 


Koelle  and 
Schon. 


SIEE{RA   LEONE   JMISSION. 

Sierra  Leone  proper  is  a  rich  and  fertile  peninsula  on  the  West  Coast  ot 
Africa,  about  twenty-six  miles  long  by  twelve  broad  ;  but  the  boundaries  of 
the  colony  extend  southwards  to  the  borders  of  Lil)eria,  including  Sherbro 
Island.  The  shore  is  low;  but  rugged  mountains  rise  in  the  interior  to  the 
height  of  3000  feet,  the  serrated  outline  of  wdiich  suggested  the  name  of  the 
locality.  The  area  of  the  whole  colony  is  15,000  .square  miles,  with  a 
poiiuliition  (1891)  of  180,000;  but  the  population  of  Sierra.  Leone  i)ro[)er 
(400  sijuare  miles)  was  74,835,  of  whom  224  were  whites,  4O,7!)0  Protes- 
tants, .571  Koman  Catijolics,  7oyu  Alohanimciians,  tlie  rest  Pagans. 

Sierra  Leone  was  known  to  the  Portuguese  as  early  as  a.d.  1463,  and 
-.  shortly  afterwards   became  an    eiifrcjii/t    of   the   negro    slave- 

100  years  ago.  *'''^^'^-  ^^^'^  the  article  on  Africa,  page  20,)  In  1787,  Gran- 
ville Sharp,  comuaiseratiug  the  runaway  slaves  who  had  con- 
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.rreixated  iu  f,n-eat  numbers  in  London  after  Lord  Mansfield  s  de.isi.ni  that 
the V  wore  f ree,  procnred  their  settlement  on  the  penu.sida.  A  dimdful 
mortauli  shorti/  afterwards  reduced  the  settlers  to  cme-ha  f ,  and  a  Native 

1  0  seiLd  the  opportunity  for  ,.lunderinK  the  settlement  and  drove  the 
c  loni^ts  to  seek  fo!  shelter'in  Bunee  Island.  Four  years  later,  an  Associa- 
lied  afterwards  the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  pr.,motc.l  by  Wilbertorc-e 
and  other  opponents  of  the  slave-trade,  was  incorporated,  and  obtained  posses- 
H  n  S  erri  Leone,  and  ..f  various  forts  and  factories  on  the  Gobi  Coast.  In 
Oc  1  er:  1794,  Freetown,  the  capital,  was  destroyed  by  the  French.  The 
Gov'nior  of  the   settlement  at  the  time    was    Zachary  Mac|Uilay,  father 

:    r  .  iMacanlav,  afterwards  an  active  member  of  the  C.M.S.  Committee, 

'u,d  well  known  for  his  unwearied  labours  during'  forty  years  tor  the  sup- 

'nrcssiou  of  the  slave-trade  and  the  emancipation  of  t'le  slave. 

In  1808  the  year  after  the  Abolition  ol  the  Slave- irade, 


The  Freed 
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iu«.^;^.-."- --  -  *^'^  settlement 

was^misfeiTed^rth^BrltM  with  a  view  to  its  hein^- 

omploved  as  the  princii)al  location  of  the  Af ri.-ans  recaptured  t n.m 
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slave-ships.     These    "  liberated  Africans,"  as  they  were  called, 
wore  accordingly  lauded  -  '  Sierra  Leone:  the  adults  being  employed  in  the 

ultivation  of  the  srouv.  ■  ...d  the  children  put  to  school.  For  many  years 
U^;;  dat'oi  was  e  .  ,  ■  •  lly  augmented  in  this  way  some  2000  rescued 
si  v.l  beiiK'  added  to  it  annually.  These  having  becni  kulnapped  trom  almost 
everv  part/of  Africa,  there  were  soon  gathered  at  S.erra  Leone  repivscntu- 
ti\'.?  of  more  than  a  hundred  trihes,  speaking  widely  different  languages; 
and  English  therefor.,  naturally  became  the  common  tongue. 

The    n.oral    condition   of   the   poor   degraded   ei-eatures    t1-  lee  ed 

lo-rether  was  m.,st  d.-plorable,  and  for  some  years  Sierra  Leou.    inx.ented 

ad     ceues  of  barbarism,  immorality,  and  superstition.     The    xTatives    ot 

drterent    tribes    lived    in    open     hostility.     When    clothing    was    given 

r  t  le  n   t^  would  sell  it.'  or  throw  it   away..    The  purity   ot    tauiily 

f..    was  unknown    among    them.      Their     religion    consisted  ot  a  be   e 

■ni,ir<'c.,,ree.  or  charms,  as   the   only  preservative  against  the  malice  ot  evil 

'^Yt  was  not  until  181G  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society  undrrtook 
It  was  «o^t  unm  ^.^^  „iiH,io„arv  work  at  Sierra  Leone ;  but  the  ..oloiiy 
served  as  a  l>a.se  for  the  Susu  and  BuUom  Missions  (see  siqm, 
I.a<'e8  28,  2t)),  and  one  of  the  missionaries  usually  acted 
MS  colonial  chaplain.  In  1812-14,  the  G.,vernment  were  in  negotiation  with 
i  ,[h  t  eC.M.S.  and  the  Wesleyans  with  a  view  to  their  provi.hng  education 
f  r  h  fix-ed  slave  children  ;  and  in  tae  latter  ye^r  the  "  Christian  In.t  tu- 
,ou  "  was  founded  on  Leicester  Mountain,  with  Butscher  as  Principal.  Lut 
in  1816,  when  fifteen  missionaries  and  eleven  wives  had  gone  to  Afnea,  and 
when  h  teen  out  of  the  twenty-six  were  dead, -when  the  Susu  and  l.uUom 
M  ssioi  s  were  being  carried  on  in  constant  difficulty  and  danger  owing  to 
tl  e  ho  tility  of  thi  natives,-and  when  not  a  smgle  adult  convert  had 
t!.e  y^^_^^^  ba,.tized.-the  C.M.S.  Committee  sent  out  one  of  their  own 

BickerBteth's  \^^(^„  the  Kev.  Edward  Bickersteth,  to  inquire  on  the  spot  info 
'i"t-  the  posit  ion  and  prospects  of  the  work.     He  visited  the  Rio 

Pongas,  and  admit!  el  the  first  six  African  converts  to  the  Lord  s  Suj.per 
on  Easter  Day,  Aj.ril  14th.  Ibit  his  main  work  was  the  formation,  in  con- 
sultafi.m  with  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  Sir  Charles  McCarthy,  ol 
i.lans  for  the  systematic  division  of  the  colony  into  parishes  and  the  pro- 
lision  of  churches  and  s.diools  ;  the  Society  to  supply  missionaries  and 
sc-hoolma,sters,  and  the  Government  to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  instruction 
!or  the  libcrate.1  slaves.  Upon  Sierra  Leone,  therefore,  the  missionary 
force  was  now  concentrated.  .  t,     n       i  i      ,. .    >f 

Then  it  pleased  God  to  pour  out  llis  blessing.  By  the  laboui.  oi 
Butscher  (but  he  died  iu  1817),  Nylander,  Wilhelm.  During,  W.  A  B 
Johnson,  and  others,  thousands  of  the  hherated  slaves  were  brought  undei 
Christian  instruction,  and  within  three  years  a  marked  change  came  ovei 
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tiie  wbolo  colony.  Johns  n's  work  at  Regent  was  especially  blessed.  He 
Work  of  entoretl  on  his  unties  in  June,  1816,  and  on  the  14th  ho  wrote. 
W.  A.  B.  "  If  over  I  have  seen  wretcbedness  it  has  been  to-day.  These 
Johnson.  poor  deprave  1  i)eo|»le  may  indeed  be  called  the  oll'sconring  of 
.Vfrica.  But  who  knows  whctlier  the  Lord  will  not  make  His  converting 
[)()wer  known  among  them  ?  With  Iiim  nothing  is  impossible."  His  tirst 
congregation  consisted  of  nine  persons.  Three  years  afterwards,  the  average 
number  of  worshi])pers  at  Regent  was  1200  on  Sunday,  and  500  at  daily 
[)ravers;  there  were  2(30  communicants  ;  and  500  scholars  of  all  ages  were 
at  s'cliool.  On  Easter  Day,  18Lt>,  he  baptized  110  adults,  and  administered 
the  Lord's  .Su])per  to  253  persons.  A  few  days  after,  when  he  left  for  a 
short  visit  to  England,  hundreds  bid  him  a  tearful  farewell,  saying,  "  Massa, 
suppose  no  water  live  here,  we  go  with  you  all  the  way  till  no  feet  more." 
He  returned  the  following  year,  and  continued  his  work,  but  fell  a  victun 
to  vellow  fever  in  18213.  His  name,  like  those  of  his  brethren,  was  taken 
by 'many  of  the  baptized  ex-slaves  ;  and  among  the  present  African  Johnsons 
are  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  race. 

Independent  testimonies  to  the  extraordinary  change  in  the  people  now 
Results-  multiplied.  In  18l>0,  Sir  (I.  Collier,  commodore  of  the  West 
Independent  Al'i-ican  s(iuadron,  wi'ote  to  the  Admiralty,  "  More  iinprovement 
Testimonies,  under  all  cii'cnmstances  of  climate  and  infancy  of  colony  is 
scarcely  to  be  supposed.  ...  I  have  attended  places  of  public  worship  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  never  did  I  witness  the  services  of  religion 
more  piously  performed  or  more  <levoutly  attended  to  than  in  Sierra  Leone." 
In  1821',  the  Chief  Justice,  tlie  Hon.  E.  Fitzgerald,  stated  that  while  in  ten 
years  the  population  had  increased  from  4000  to  1(3,000,  the  number  of 
criminal  cases  for  trial  at  quarter  sessions  had  fallen  from  forty  to  six,  and 
that  of  the  six,  "not  one  was  from  any  of  the  villages  under  a  missionary 
or  schoolmaster."  Twenty  years  later,  in  1842,  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
gave  the  following  testimony  :  — 

"To  tlioinvaluiil)Ic  I'X'.Mtioiis  of  tlu!  Cliurcl)  Missionary  Society  more  pspecially— lis  aUo, 
to  a  consideiablo  extent ,  as  in  all  our  African  settleinotits,  to  tlie  Wesieyan  l)ody— llio 
liiu'liest  praise  is  due.  liy  their  ed'orts,  nearly  one-tiftli  of  the  wiiolc  nopulatiim— a  most 
iniiisiiallv  liiffli  proportion  in  any  country -are  "at  school  J  and  the  ellects  are  visible  in  con- 
siderable intellectual,  moral,  ancl  religious  iuiproveuicnt— very  considerable  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  such  a  colony." 

There  were,  however,  seasons  of  severe  trial  and  disa{)i)ointnient.  Sierra 
livowa  iigain  and  again  justified  its  title  of  "  the  white  mtm's  grave."  Out 
of  eleven  missionaries  iind  their  wives  who  landed  in  1823,  six  died  in  that 

year,  and  three  more  within  eighteen  months  afterwards.  I3y 
Man*8  Grave  "*^l'«  beghming  of  1820',  twenty-two  years  after  the  Hrst  party 
sailed  for  West  Africa,  only  fonrteen  (missionaries,  school- 
masters, and  wives)  remained  out  of  seventy-nine  who  had  been  sent  out ;  the 
greater  part  of  I  he  remainder  being  dead.  "  The  churchyard  of  Kissey,"  wrote 
Bishop  Vidal  in  1852,  "  with  its  multiplied  memorials  of  those  not  lost,  luit 
gone  before,  is  a  silent  but  eloquent  witness  to  the  kind  of  schooling  which 
the  missionary  for  Africa  reiiuires."  Through  the  consequent  weakness  of 
the  Mission,  stations  were  frequently  bereft  of  labourers,  and  this  led  to 
much  spiritnal  declension  among  the  people,  Meanwhile  the  poi)ulation 
was  rapidly  increasing  by  the  conslant  intlux  of  fresh  cargoes  of  rescued 
slaves  ;  and  the  mission  staff  was  quite  inadeipiate  to  cope  with  the  con- 
tinually increasing  work.  Nevertheless,  spiritnal  blessing  continued  to  be 
vouchsafed ;  while  in  external  prosperity  both  the  Colony  and  the  Church 
in  it  grew  rapidly. 

The  grievous  mortality  among  the  European  missionaries  was  overruled 

to  teach  the  Society  a  great  lesson,  the  necessity  and  the  value  of 

Native  agency;  and  in  1827  Ponrah   Bay  College  was  started. 

The  first  name  on  the  roll  of  its  pupils  was  Samuel  Crowther, 
who  had  been  brought  to  Sierra  Leone  four  years  before  as  a  freed  slav 
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bov  and  bad  been  baptized  Dec.  lltli,  1825.  After  several  years,  both  of 
loaniing  and  of  teaching,  he  became  tlio  first  African  clergymau  being 
admitted  to  holy  orders  by  Bishop  Blomheld,  in  London,  Jun<3  11th,  1843. 
On  Dec  3rd  in  that  year  ho  preached  the  first  sermon  by  a  Native  in  Sierra 
Leone  to  an  immense  and  joyful  congregation.  In  the  fifty  years  that  bave 
since  elapsed,  more  than  eighty  African  (jlergymen  have  been  ordained  about 
fifty  of  whom  had  passed  through  Fourah  Bay  College.  That  institution 
was  affiliated  to  Durham  University  in  1876,  between  which  time  and  18J1 
twenty-seven  students  took  the  Durliara  1].A.,  several  of  whom  were  also 
licentiates  in  Theology.  The  College  has  been  successful  whenever  it  has 
had  a  competent  Principal ;  but  it  has  at  tunes  had  to  be  susptmded  for  w.«^ 
of  one  owing  to  sickness  and  death.  The  Rev.  F.  Nevill,  Principal  from 
1884  to  188'J,  should  be  specially  mention  d.     He  died  at  his  post. 

Two  other  important  educiitional  institutions  were  established  m  1845, 
the  Grammar  School,  and  the  Female  Institution  now  called  t he 
Schools.         ^j^^,;^,  YVulsh  Memorial  School.     With  the  former  will  always  be 
associated  the  name  of  the  Rev.  James  Quakei%  a  Native  clergy  inan,  who  was 
a  tutor  in  it  almost  from  the  first,  and  was  Prmcipal  from   1860  to  1«8^. 
Under  his  able  management  it  attained  a  high  reputation,  which  is  well 
maintained  under  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  O.  Moore.     The  school  is  not 
„nly  self-supporting,  but  its  funds  sustained  the  ciiirge  of  a  substan  lal 
enlar-'ement   and   other  improvements    to  the   building   in   1889.     At  a 
.ratherinL' of  "Old  Boys"  held  in  that  year,  some  200  who  happened  to 
be  in  Freetown  at  the  time   responded  to  the  Principal  s  invitation,  and 
they   included,  besides  several   clergymen,  the  Acting  Queen  s  Advocate, 
the    Postmaster,   an    Assistant   Colonial    Secreta.-y,   the   Acting    Colonial 
Surtreon,  the  Army  Schoolinuster,  doctors  and  lawyers  in  full  practice,  &c. 
Some  of  the  girls  of  the  Annie  VValsh  School  have  taken  Durham  certificates 
of  proficiency  in  general  education.  .    ,i.    • 

The  Diocese  of  Sierra  Leoue  was  established  hi  1852,  chiefly  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  C.M.S.     The  first  bishop  was  the  Rev.  O.  B.  Viaal, 
"^^^  ^^*  a  Sussex  clero-yman  who  had  been  led  to  devote  rare  linguistic 

^'"^°^'-         talent  to  the  study  of  the  Yoruba  and  other  African  languages 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  have  opportunities   of  aiding  missionaries  in 
translation  work,  and  who  had  actually  helped  S.  Crowther  in  compiling 
his  Yoruba  Dictionary.     He  was  only  permitted  to  labour  as  a  bishop  two 
years,  dying  at  sea  while  returning   to    Sierra  Leone  from  a  J^is't  to  tlie 
country  whose   language  he  had  so  strangely  awjuired.     In  18oo    he  was 
succeeded  by  Bishop   Weeks,  who  had   been  a  C.M.S.    schoolmaster  and 
missionary  in  the  colony  from  1824  to  1844.     Ho,  too,  was  taken  to  his  rest 
after  less  than  two  years'  work,  and  in  the  same  way,  having  caught  a  tever 
in  the  Yoruba  country.     The  next  biJ.xop  was  Dr.  Bowen,  who  had  been  a 
C.M.S.  missionary  in  Palestine.     He  likewise  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate 
in  1859,  less  than  two  years  after  his  consecration.     Thus  iii  seven  years 
three  bishops  had  gone  out,  and  the  bones  of  all  three  lay  in  Kissey  church- 
yard      The  next   two.    Bishop   Beckles   (1860-69)    and   Bishop   Uieetham 
(1870-81)  were  mercifully  spared  to  preside  over  the  Church  for  several  years, 
and  to  return  in  lair  health  and  strength  to  England.     The  present  bishop, 
Dr.   Ingham,  was  consecrated  Fob.   24th,   1S82.     To  every  one  of  the  six 
Bishops  the  Church  in  Sierra  Leone  has,  under  God,  owed  much. 

Very  early  in  the  history  of  the  Mission,  the  C.^l.S.  Committee  foresaw 
that  the  time  would  come  when  the  Native  Church  must  learn 
The  Native     ^^    ^^^   "  self-goveniing,    self-supporting,    and    self -extending. 
Church.  j^^  ^yy^^  ^^^^  Church  was  formally  organized  on  a  footmg  iiide- 

pendent  of  the  Society,  and  passed  (in  the  words  of  one  of  the  Afric.<.n 
clergv)  "from  a  missionary  state  into  a  settled  ecclesiastical  esti'  ilishment, 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Bisl.-iJ.  len 
Native  pastors  and  their  parishes  were  at  once  transferred,  and 
all  the  others  have  been  transferred   since.     The  Articles  of 
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ArraiiRoment  defining  the  constitution  of  the  Chnrch  were  rcvisoa  in  18(0. 
The  Wative  Church  is  now  ontiiely  self-governuiK,  and  the  edifice  nuKlit 
perhaps  ere  this  have  been  crowned  by  the  appointinont  of  an  Airican 
Bishop,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  diief  (Jovernment  oflicials  nre  Enghshintvn, 
and  the  episcopal  stipend  is  paid  by  the  Slate.  A  native  clerpynmn  the 
Rov.  James  Robbin,  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Sierra  Leone  m.  1887. 

The  converts  were  trained  from  the  first  in  the  habit  of  supporting  their 
own  church  ordinances  by  the  system  of  weekly  class^  payments,  and  this 
system,  perpetuated  to  the  present  day,  now  gives  the  sierra  Leone  Ohnrcli 
900/  a  year  In  1854,  the  Native  Church  undertook  the  cost  of  the 
elementary  schools  in  the  various  parishes,  some  800/.  a  year. 
^®*'-  .  An  annual  grant  of  500/.  which  the  Government  had  made 
supporting;   ^^  ^^^^  g.^^^,,^  ^^^^^^^^  Church  was  withdrawn  in  1887,  and  the 

Society's  grant-in-aid,  which  had  been  annually  diminished  for  many 
years,  enth-ely  ceased  in  1889;  M'ith  the  exception  of  small  grants 
from  the  Heiiry  Venn  Fund  and  other  sources,  the  Native  Chur.-h  is  now 
whoUv  self-supporting.  At  the  do-  of  the  financial  year  ending  A|.nl, 
1894,  the  funds  showed  a" credit  balance  of  over  1300Z.  The  total  revenue 
of  that  year  was  about  2000/.  This  was  independent  of  the  school  funds. 
Half  at  least  of  the  school-going  children  of  the  Colony  are  found  in  the  day- 
schools  of  the  Native  Church,  the  maintenance  of  which  entailed  in  1887 
an  expenditure  of  1324/.  Individual  members  of  the  Church  also  are 
showing  conspicuous  liberality.  In  1883,  Bishop  Ingham  opened  a  new 
church  on  Tasso  Island,  which  had  been  built  at  the  sole  cost  ot  an  Alricau 
gentleman ;  and  in  the  same  year,  the  leading  bookseller  at  l<reetuwn  also 
an  African,  invested  1000/.  Ibr  the  benefit  of  the  Church  s  pastoral, 
educational,  and  missionary  work.  ,„,^„     ^.  ,.      ^    ■  .■  i 

The  Church  is  also  self-extending.     In  1840,  the  Native  Christians  volun- 
tarilv  established  a  Church  Missionary  Auxiliary,  which  lu  lis 
^®'^"    .  first"  vear  remitted  home  to  the  Parent  Society  87/.,  an<l  which 

extending.      .^^  ^,^^  ^^^.^.^^  ^.^..^^^  ^.^.^^^^^  j^^^  j^,  1(374  emitted  7000/.     lu  ls75, 

from  bein"  an  auxiliary  of  the  C.M.S.,  this  organization  became  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Native  Church,  "the  Siena  Leone  Church  Missions 
receiviu"  and  expending  the  missionary  contributions  of  the  Colony  tormerly 
remitted  home,  and  now  exceeding  400/  a  year.      The  llullom  and  Quiah 
Missions  are  now  worked  by  this  body.  ,      r       •  •+     1 

Sierra  Leono  greatly  needs,  however,  a  higher  development  ot  spiritual 
life.     There  is  much  to  encourage  in  the  external  develoi)uient 
Its  great        ^^^  ^j^^  Church  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  shown  such  zeal  in  the  spread 
^^^^'  of  that  Gospel  to  which  it  owes  its-  many  blessings  as  would 

make  it  a  centre  of  light  to  the  Heathen  and  Mohammedan  countries  of  the 
interior.  At  the  instance  of  Bishop  Ingham,  efforts  on  the  lines  of 
parochial  missions  at  home  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  with 
marked  blessing.  In  1885  the  Kev.  S.  W.  Darwin  Fox,  with  Mrs.  Fox, 
and  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Dodd,  and  in  1889  the  Rev.  S.  A.  fcelwyn,  went  out 
from  England  to  conduct  Special  Missions  in  the  parishes  of  Sierra  Leone 
and  Lagos ;  and  in  1891  a  "  Canon  Missioner,"  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor  Smith, 
was  appointed  with  a  view  to  the  spiritual  advancement  of  the  congregations. 
If  Sierra  Leone  be  compared,  however,  not  with  what  it  might  be,  but  with 
what  it  was,  we  can  but  exclaim.  What  hath  God  wrought!  The  Rev.  Dr. 
W,  Allan,  Vicar  of  Bungay,  who  visited  the  Colony  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  1888,  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  The  people  flock  to  cburcli  mid  chaiiel ;  there  lire  no  uiibnptized  children  of  professing 
Chiistiiins  J  ti.cy  con.iuct  family  worsliip  to  a  vri-y  inrge eslrnl,  ;  r»»)!-  nf  thorn  nt.teml  sci  yirea 
hnldBB  cnrly  HS  5.30  or  G  n.ni. ;  they  iitteiid  in  hu'ge  ninnbers  the  vniiouf.  «.cl;ly  Haas- 
meetings,  held  usually  nt  7  ".m.  (I  Imve  seen  as  i.miiy  "«  250  women  pre-.Mit  when  1  innde 
my  appeanincc  nncxpeetedly  at  that  hour  at  Tiinily  Oliuich,  Kissy  Road,  and  niMirly  as  many 
iiuMi  lit  the  same  liour  in  the  evening);  they  lonti  ilmte  their  weekly  pay  meats  of  1.H  or 
upwards  for  Churel-  purposes  with  what  «>«  should  if<,'ard  as  reuiarkalile  ret;uhinty  and 
■I    r    iw.;    fl  *    ' '    ~ I..;..*-- 1.:^  .>..i.:....f tj<.».i.  iininnvfiiiH  .    *li4>   vniinc  lu^onlt^  as 

they  come 


tlioiigli  local  complaints  on  l\\U  subject  are  very  nnmerous;  tho  joung  people  as 
forward  for  coulirmation  are  able  to  engage  in  extempore  prayer  with  a  freedom 
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tl.Ht  aHt..uu.ls  an  i:nKliHl,nmu,  an.l  th-  ,,ro,.o.tion  of  <'''>»;'V"V«:';'^*  Vnr.O.'  K!s«v"Ko';Ill"'tor 
to  tl,o  t-nliro  ,,o,,nl«ti..M.  in  Htartli.itf,  it  n..l  npinillinK.  A.,  I  run  y  CI.  .  c  .  K  hv  Km,  r 
..Mmn.lo  th.'V  1  ;iv(.  ovi-r  lOUO  c.mniunical.t  mh'mi1,.,th,  wliilu  tlu-  church  itself  coul.!  iidt 
,r      oa-      an  HOO.     At  ll.^.nt  the  population.  I  waH  tol.l.  i.  700,  tho  nn.nl.er  of  cmn- 

„,inmt«     .0  ami  ov..r  -OOw.mo  actually  pHscnton  the  last  ....caHion  of  .t»  a,ln.,ms  ra  >nn. 

rev    U8  t .  .ny  visit.     The  outuard  ol.se.vancc  of  the  L.,..l'«  clay  m  «l;o  a  re.narkal.le  feature. 

."Js   Lo.fdo,,,  ana  n,OHt  country  places   lanuMnahly  to  .hauK^     The  ro^^^^^ 
Hay    o  St.  (icorKe'sCalhclral,  Freetown,  a  distance  ot  ne,rly  two  m.  es.  .8  Imed  "ve.y  mtfc 
(av  will,  potty  trade.-s  doi.,«  husiness  i..  tl.o  oi-eu  air  as  well  as  .n  their  ht  le  shops,  and  the 

Zouil.tlre  itself  l.lueked  with  hawkeis,  pu.cl.aseiH.  and  others  ''"--^If   '••■■f;'''',;'  .^ 
heads,  whereas  on  .S'-n,,/,,,/ there  is  not  a  shi^de  shop  open   and  as  I  went  "'^"^'"^  '  *  '  ^'   '"-'' 
at  ihJcatlu.lral,  1  hardly  felt  cou.to.tahle  at  ohscrving  tl.a    .uy  own  haui.uock-bcaie.s  wer^ 
the  only  iiidividnahi  to  he  seen  hearing  u  hurdun  on  the  habbalh-Uiiy. 

Y0IUI13A   MISSION. 
The  Yornba  pcoi.lo.  under  whiiai  term  mo  in.Iinled  l.beYoruba  proper  and 
all  the  Yonil.a  tril.e.s  now  known  l.y  other  names,  Lgba,  Ijesha, 
Yoruba  Land,  j^_,^^^        .  y  .^^^  q,„^^,^  ^fe,  Eyo,   Ket.i,   &o.,  number  upwards 
of  3  000,000.      In   recent   years   (1888-<J2)   all   the   Yoruba    chiefs   have 
accepted  the  British  ,.rotectorate,  agreeing  to  discontinue  human  sacrifices, 
t..  part  with  none  of  their  territory  to  a.iy  other  foreign  power    and  to 
alT(  rd    protection  to  all   Christian  missionaries.     They  o<;cupy  a  territory 
bounded  towards  the  sea  by  the  Bight  of  Benin  and  extending  northwards 
to  the  central   tableland   through  which   ilows  the  western  branch  ot  the 
Niuer      For  some  miles  from  the  coast  the  count ly,  though  fertile,  is  otteii 
low  and  swami^v,  but  more  inland  it  becomes  diversified  with  hill  and  plain. 
There  an;  many  traditions  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Yoniba  people, 
some  iioiulingto  them  as  of  foreign  extraction,  others  as  an  indi- 
and  People.    ^^^,^^J^  ^..^^^     According  to  one.  a  place  .ailed  Ifc  was  the  cradle 
not  only  of  "their  nation,  but  of  the  whole  human  race,     lo  this  day  it  is 
r.'ganled  as  a,.lvce  ..f  the  greatest  sanctity  l.y  all  the  Yornba  tribes.    Tbey 
uv  an  enterprising  and  commercial  people,  and  colonic^  of  them  are  found 
on  the  Upi-er  Niger,  und  as  far  distant  as  Kaiio  in  the  Hausa  countiy.    The 
Yoruba  ti!  us  arelarge  and  reg.ilarly  bnilt,aiid  have  considera  .le  popuhvtions. 
At  the  time  tlie  interior  of  this  c..untry  was  first  visited  by  Englishmen, 
Cai.lain  Clapperton  found  that  the  capital  uf  the  kingdom  ot   the  Yoruba 
was  at  Katul.ga  (or  Uyo).  the  deserted  site  of  which  is  l-voiul  the  limits  ol 
the  map  opposite;  bnt'is  marked  on  the  larger  map  of  the  Niger.     It  was 
destroyed  eirly  in  the  present  century  by  the  Mohammedan  Fulahs,  aided  by 
the  Yoruba  of  the  inlpurtant  town  of  Uoriii,  who  had  also  embraced  the 
Moslem  creed.     The  invaders  would  have  forced  their  way  down  to  the  sea 
but  f..r  the  determined  resistance  of  the  Yoruba  of  Ibadan,  who  m  a  great 
battle  signally  defeated  them,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  their  turther  conquests, 
liorin.^mwevcr,  is  now  a  dependency  of  the  Fulahs,  and  the  Yoruba  have 
formed  a  new  capital,  also  called  Oyo.  a  ,,  w„«f   Afri.-in 

The  Yoruba  nation  sntfered  more  than  any  other  from  the  West  Atrican 
slave-trade.     The  sea-board  of  its  territory  was  formerly  called 
Enslaved       ^j^^.  ^^,^^,^   ^^Q.^^^^^  j^^j  (1,^  ^yii^le  country  inland  was  devastated, 
and  Free.       ^^^  ^^^  y,^^^  districts  alone   300  towns  were  destroyed  within 
fiftv  v.'ars.     Ab(.ut  1825  the  scattered  Egbas  began  to  gather  together  again 
The  'refugees  from  no  less  than  153  ruined  towns  <ombiiied  for  mutual 
protection,  and  around  a  rock  200  feet  high,  died  Olumo,  there  sprang  up 
i  gre.-    ctv,  four  miles  in  diameter  within  '•  <  ■  walls,  and  peopled  with 
100.0.      soul  ,  to  which  they  gave  the  nanv    .       be-okuta.  or  Undei-stone 
It  stai.ls  on  the  river  Ogun,  70  miles  f iv  n     :      coast.     Meanwhile  large 
numbers  of  Egba  slaves  had  been  rescued  by  British  ships,  and,  like  otheis, 
Za   been   lak"n   to   Sierra  Lcone ;  and  alnnit  1R3K  some  of  them  began  to 
make  their  way  back  to  their  native  land.     The  first  to  go  were  ot  those 
who  were  still  idolaters,  and  they   went  avowedly   to   get  away  troni  then 
Christian  neighbours;  but  several  of  the  latter  soon  followed   and  a  regular 
trade  sprang  up  between  Sierra  Leone  and  Badagry,  then  the  port  ot   the 
Yoruba  country.     The  Christian  emigrants  (if  men  who  were  really  going 
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Yoruba  MisHion.  ix    ai   ^i,„t<,  hi  Taniiarv  184;?.  bv  Mr.  Hciiry 

A  proliminarv  visit  was  paid  to  f^'*-^«^"^^ '"  ;'"'' ,'''i  ,tan^         at  Sicrm 
Townsend,  then  a  inisBionary  of  Home  joais  Bta'i.nu^  ""        , 
C.M.8.  Sr     Ho  was  warmly  receivodl.y  tin.  pnuriraldne. 

an  E,ba).  were  ^-^f^^^ ^Z^/Z^'S  from  Sierra  Leone. 

Badagry.  i„tmont  n.et  ihem  at  the  outset      A  day  or  ^w      ''       t'^^  ^ 

arrivaUhe  Lws  ..an,e  that  Sl.odeke    the    -«X^:li;  .tr^^^^^^^ 
dead;    and  although,  soon  f^^-rdH    a  U     ly^~^^^^^^ 
successor,  Saghua  the  d.sturhcd  «''^i;'f  >^^^;;;'    ^f^^       the  n.eanwhile  for 

that  in  a  vorv  remarkable  manner.  A  t-olonous  slave -deaki  at 
Abeokuta.  {^^^^^  ^  •„,„„,.i  Domingo,  fi.iding  his  traflic  m  human  flesh 
„n.ch  in.peded  by  tttril>al  wars,  sent  an  en.bassy  with  ''00  -r  ;  o  pn...nts 
o  the  Abeokuta  chiefs,  asking  them  to  oj-m.  the  r..ad,  and  l''-"'""'^  «/  ^  1  f, 
the  best  cloth  tobac-o.  and  rum  in  exchange  tor  slaves.  liut  >nll,  is 
'^:y  til:  n;istionaries  contrived  to  send  a  trusty  ~X^,^;;i^;  ^ 
Doniiny'o's  bait  took  :  the  road  was  oi-ened.  and  a  letter  trom  bagbua  luvntu 
ST^Xi:  m!^/''  t!:.  come  up  immediately.  Tin.  the  ^e-deder  cleaj^d 
the  wav  for  the  Gospel  of  liberty  ;  and  on  August  3rd,  184( ,  lownsci  .1  anu 
C^Sr  e.!Se5  Aeoknta,  a,^d  the  ^--tiest^  manilV.U^^|^  of  ^.^eonK^ 
not  only  from  the  Christian  Sierra  Leone  people  nlrmdy  settled  there, 
from  the  population  generally,  and  particularly  from  Sag  .ua. 

In  1848,  the  Eglm  chiefs  spontaneously  took  occasion,  bv  a  visit  of  Mr 
TuLhr    Townsend  to  England,  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  thanking 
JtieKd      tr  for  having  rescued   so   many  of   their  cpuntrymen    trom 
?hX:en.     I'very,  and  bfgging  that  further  measures  n^gbt  be    aken^o 
nut  an  end  to  the  slave-trade  and  open  Yoruba  to  lawful  commeue.        We 
Cve  Bc'en  your  servants  the  missionaries."  the  letter  added  ;  "what  they 
lave  done  is  agreeable  to  us.     They  have  built  a  house  of  God.     They  have 
tauiht  the  people  the  Word  of  Go'd,  and  our  children  Ix^side.     We  begin 
tn  ?mderstind   them "      A  gracious   reply  was  returned   by  her   Majesty 
t^rj  th\  irirChiches^r,  which  w'a^  delivered  at  a  greaj,  gathering  of 
cS'aud  elders,  on  May  23rd   1849,  amnnpanied  by  t--pl-^^^^^ 
English  and  Arabic,  and  a  steel  corn-mill  from  Prince  Albert,     i^art  ot  the 

letter  was  as  follows  :—  ,,.>,•  i-  .i  •  i 

..  TheOoeen  and  people  of  Ki.gl.nul  arc  very  glad  to  know  tl.at  Sagbim  au.l  the  cl.u-fs  tlnnk 

tiiat  so  many  of  the  peoiile  are  willing  to  hear  it. 

The  Yoruba  Mission  had  thus  begun  with  great  promise,  and  for  several 

vears  it  held  the  first  place  in  the  interest  ot  the  trieuds  of  the 

Success  of      -gocietv.     At  Abeokuta  large  spiritual  blessing  was  vouchsated. 

the  Mission.   ^^   August    3rd,   1840,    Crowther   wrote,   "This    Mission    is 
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to  day  three  years  old.     Whnt  has  God  wr-.u^ht   in  this  short  period  !     We 
;  7^    I  ..mstant  atlendints  ..n  the  nu.u.s  <.f  ^rn.v,  S(,  . 
o  0    ..andi<lateK    for    baptism."     Perseeut.ou     I  he    wmk    o     the    IMvo, 
(   1  I;  H  of  Ifn,  the  most  popular  Yoruba  K<"1),  was  bravely  borne  by  the 
^'"  ..onv..rl«.    ami    t'heir    numbers    .ontMnially    mereased.      VVhe , 

Exten.lon.      ,,•  ,     ,  yidiil  liehl  tlie  first  eontirmatum  in   Abeokuta,  i"  '^'  '. 

'  I  ••  1    i  'V\...      ■m:_o;..i«      w.ia      irrnilnn.llv 


there   were   more    than    /iOO    ( 


andidates.      The    Mi-sion    was    ^'raduallj 


.Vvfended  to  other  towns.  Ibadau  was  occupied  b\  1).  Hmderi-r,  I|aye 
.y  A  Mann,  and  Oshielle,  Oyo.  Isoyin,  rsha,,;a,  I  esha.  &c  by  cate.hist.. 
At  thi-same  time  Mr.  Venn,  supported  by  Sir  T.  I).  Aeland,  Sir  E.  N. 
Huxton  Mr  C  e«B  of  Man.,hester.  and  other  philanthropists  was  endea- 
Buxton,  ^'^-^^J^  ^^^  f,,^^^.^  lo^itimate  commerce  at  Abeokuta,  especially 
Y""''*  the   i.mduction   of   <'otton  ;    i.ud  tho    large    cotton  trade  n-w 

•'"""•  carried  on  with   England  tliroUKh   the  port  ol   Lagos  was  ini- 

tiated by  his  efforts.  Th.'  very  first  cotton-ghis  iiseu  in  Abeokuta  wore  a 
■rift  to  the  Mission  from  the  r.arotiess  Burdett-Coutts.  ,  „  i 

^  The    ubs  -quent  history  of  the   .\beokuta  Mission  has  been  a  chcciucrod 

oi.e.     The  Egba  state  itself  has  been  frerp.ently  endangered  by 
Dahomian       d,,.  invasions  of  the  savage  army  of  Dahomey,     between  l«ol 

and    1H7()   the   Dahomians  inva<led  its  territory   seven  times, 

■   ■■         More  than  once 


Invasions. 


destroying  towns  and  carrying  tlie  people  into  captivity 
Christian  converts  and  catechists   were  captured.     In   hs51,  J'^l^''  '••'l»y'^^ 
Disalu  was  taken,  painfully  tortured,  sold  as  a  slave,  aid  conveyed  acr.iss 
icA    a  t  c  t ,  (Julia,  where,  after  a  time,  he  was  set  free  on  the  mtei-ven. 
„  of  the  British  (  overnment.     Jn  mVl  the  town  of  Ishagga  was  utterly 
les  roved   by  the   Dahomians,  who  crucified    one  Egba  Christian   named 
Mose?Os(.ko,  and  kept  others  in  cruel   captivity   for  sev.Mal  years,  one  ot 
iirionv  ecaping  toLagos   in    IHSO.     Abeokuta  itselt,    however,  has 
aw  ys  vimlsed  thc^invadeiu     The  Christian  converts  have  taken  a  pro- 
hentplrt  in  its  defence;  and  in  1H75,  a  night  attack  by  them  iiuder   he 
Chr   t  a    balogun  or  war-chief,  John  Okenla,  issued  in   the  rf  jeitt  of  the 
w  vole  Dahomian  army.     The  last  incursion  was  in  the  springof  1890,  wlu-n 
rcvera        vns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abeokuta  were  attackc-     and  ovr 
120()   lo  .le  carri.'d  off  into  slavery.    On  this  occasion  some  12,000  refugees 
«ouI  1     a  Vb.m  in  Abeokuta,  and  although  belonging  to  a  tribe  with  whom 
the  EglniYS  long  been  at  variance,  were  liberally  helped  in  their  distress 
bv  the  heathen  chiefs  as  well  as  by  the  Christians. ....  ., 

^Not  less  disastrous  to  the  country  than  these  invasions  have  been  the 
inter.tribal  wars  between  the  different  sections  ut  the  Yoruba 
Inter.tribal      ^ople  themselves,  principally  caused  of  late  years  by  lealousies 
W»"-  and  disputes  regarding  trade-routes  to  tlie  coast      In  one  ot 

these  wars  in  lS(i2,  liave  was  destroyed  by  the  Ibadan  people  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mannlrowly  es  a  >ed  with  their  lives,  and  Mr.  Roper  was  taken  captive 
For  fou  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hinderer  were  shut  up  in  Ibadan,  .md  suttered 
manv  iv^^ions.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  hostility  of  the  Ijebus,  who 
3.V  he  territory  between  Ibadan  and  the  coast.  In  the  spring  of  1892 
S  people  arrested  an  Ijebu  Christian  who  had  volunteered  to  convey 
etteri  for  Mr.  Harding  t>om  Ibadan  to  the  coast,  and  after  detaining 
hi^  hi  irons  for  four  days,  put  him  to  death.  Ijebu  Ode,  the  capital, 
WIS  occui>ied  bv  the  English  in  May,  1892.  ,-,.,,.  xi 

T^wok  at'Al^eokuta  prospered  until  1SG7  when  disputes  betvveen  the 
chiefs  aTd  the  British  authorities  on  the  coast,  fostered  by  some  ill-disposed 
African  from  Sierra  Leone,  led  to  a  popular  outbreak  against  the  Mission, 
die  exTuSn  of  the  missionaries  (nut  as  Christians  but  as  Englishmen). 
the  ^xpulsion^  ^^^  dentruction  of  the  mission  bnildmgs.  For  four  years 
HiBBion  ^^^  ^ijite  man  was  allowed  in  Abeokuta.  but  the  Native  Lhristians 
expelled.  ^^_^^^  together  under  their  own  clergy  and  leading  laity,  and 
increased  in  numbers.  Towasen.  paid  short  visits  i"  .^871  and  I87o  ;  from 
1877  to  1879  the  Rev.  James  Johnson,  one  of  the  leading  Native  clergymen 
ias  in  charge;  and  since  the  latter  year  it  has  been  again  occup:ed  by 
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European  inisHiou  uii'."  Ri'iioat-Ml  ('tTorlM  wi-ri-  imuli'  l>v  moihc  >>i  tlio  cliiclH 
Iwtween  1887  and  iHiil  to  ox|»el  tlio  rniHHioiiaricK  uml  plundor  Mic  CliriHtianM, 
liut  tlioy  were  on  oaeh  ooainion  aliaiuloncti  on  tlic  Oliri>»tian«  showing  a 
disposition  to  rexixt  nuMHiirt's  of  violoiic«\ 

Four  Nativo  <;Ior^^yiiuMi  and  twoiity-four  luiurdiincd   tcacdicrs  niiniHtor 
Interior  to  i\u'  CliriKtians,  aliout  '2H()0  in  nunihor,  in  tlit>  ninc>  dixtrietH  of 

Miaiion  Alicoknta  and  in  llio  noi^'lil)ourin|^  farm  villa>,'<'H.     Their  con- 

to-d»y.  'iil)\itioiiH  amount   anuu;iily   <<>  aliout  X7(^0.      For  twenty-two 

yearn,  from  18(1'.),  wlien  Hinderer  left,  until  181>1,  IKadan  wiin  under  tlio  earo 
of  J)aniel  Olubi,  a  Isativo  cler>,'vman,  who  was  one  of  Ilinderer'H  eiirly  <-on- 
vorts,  asHisted  hy  several  eaterhists.  The  stato  of  the  C'hriMtiiins  haw 
eontinuod  to  bo  very  satisfactory  in  reHpect  to  tlieir  attitude  towards 
domestic  slavery   and   poly^'iimy  and  intoxicating,'  li(|UorH,  nmre  s«.  indeed 

than  tluit  of  tlie   Al l<ula  eonj^rt'f^ationa.     ()f,'l)omosiio   was  occupied  l)y 

two  lay  European  missionaries  in  li'^f'4.  Native  cler^'ympn  are  stationed 
iit  Ode  Ondo,  Ilesh;!,  iind  Oyo;  and  the  influence  which  these  isilatod 
worki.Ms  have  won  in  tlieir  respective  spheres  iuis  heen  aidcnowiedKed  hy 
the  Lajjos  Government,  wiiich  1ms  at  various  times  avaih-d  itself  of  tlieir 
Indp  to  promote  jx-aco  amouj^  hellip-rent  trilies.  Mr.  Alvau  MiilMUi  has 
lately  wr.tton: — "It  is  to  their  influence  that  go  much  of  the  ^ood 
work  lately  undertaken  for  promotinpf  peace  in  the  interior  is  due.  In  this 
(•.■.w>ii'  tiicsi!  nativt?  clerj^'ymen  have  carried  tia-ir  lives  in  their  hands,  and 
iiave  nu'ckly  nntlerpone  dangers  and  insultN,  which  w;iuld  not  1  e  unworthy 
of  any  of  the  old  workers  in  the  cause  of  Oiiristianily."  Hince  tlie  accept- 
ance liy  tho  chiefs  of  tho  JJritish  I'rotectcn'ate  and  the  cessation  of  the 
intertrihal  wars,  extensive  itiin  ratin<^'  tours  have  lieen  made  hy  the  mission 
arics,  and  lar^'e  numhers  listen  readily  to  the  (}(»spel  everywhere.  In  IHlC! 
the  Key.  S.  H.  Farrow  visited  IJorin,  ami  was  received  fiiv.iiuaMy  hv  the 
Mohammedan  king.  At  the  close  of  1H!M  liishops  'J''it,'W(ll  and  riiiilips 
travelled  from  Lokoja  on  tho  Ni^'er  to  Ilesha  thron},'h  the  Ekiti  country, 
previously  unvisited  by  any  whit')  man,  and  were  accorded  a  most  hearty  re- 
ception.   Native  catechists  have  since  been  stationed  amonj,'  tho  Ekiti  peo]>le. 

The  extent  of  the  temptation  to  which  the  Natives,  both   on  tho  coast 
Liquor  °"*^  '"  *'"'*  interior,  are  exposed  l)y  the  liquor  tniflic,  is  attested 

Traffic.  '"   *^'®  strongest  terms   both   by   travellers   and   missionaries. 

liishop  Tugwell,  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  Lagos  in  the 
summer  of  18i»6,  declared  from  his  own  observation  that  tho  trallic  was 
spre.-iding  with  alarming  rapidity  throughout  tho  Yitruba  country,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  if  tho  effect  of  a  civilized  government  tended  to 
the  demoralization  and  degradation  of  tho  peoi)le,  such  as  he  had  witnessed, 
it  would  have  been  far  better  for  them  if  they  had  nt'ver  been  brtiught 
under  such  civilizing  influence. 

The  first  missionaries  to  tho  Yorid>a  country  hunh'd  at  l'.a(higry.     Lagos, 
Lavos  ^^'^   natural  jtort,  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ogun,  the 

river  on  which  Abecdcuta  stands,  was  at  that  time  unsafe,  bong 
the  great  centre  of  the  slave-trade.  In  1851,  Lord  Palmerston,  tlK-n 
Foreign  Secretary,— who  took  great  interest  in  West  Africa,  and  in 
that  same  year  gave  Mr.  Venn  and  S,  Crowther  a  long  interview 
regarding  Abeokuta  and  Dahomey,— determined  to  deal  a  limil  blow  at 
tho  sea-going  traflic  by  stopping  the  export  of  slaves  at  Lagos.  Kosoko, 
the  king  of  Lagos,  having  refused  to  sign  a  treaty  providing  for 
this,  was  deposed  in  favour  of  a  rival  claimant  to  the  'throne,  Akitoye, 
who  at  once  signed  the  treaty,  and  was  placed  under  British  i)rotection. 
After  his  death,  however,  in  185.^,  Lis  >,,a  and  successor,  Docenni, 
failed  to  fulfil  his  obligations,  and  the  slave- traffic  was  still  carried  on 
clandestinely.  At  length,  in  1861,  Lord  Palmerston's  Government  (he 
was  now  Premier)  resolved  to  annex  Lagos  and  other  ]>]aces  on  the 
coast;  and  Docemu  having  received  due  compensation,  his  kingdom 
becBTne  a  British  Col»ny.     From    that  time  Lagos  has  greatly  prospered, 
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Ep-opal        ^;7lut:;al3.     In  Ju-i  1893    the  Kev.  J  S- Hdl  was  coijs.- 

Sapervision.        -  ^       succeed  Bishop  Crowther,  with  the  title  ot      IJishop 

traitci  lo  suM^c  1  ^         ^^y^  experienced 

Island  of  Lu-os.         ,.,„,,•,:.  ™^,,k  in  Yoriiba  has  been  done  by  tlie  mis- 
A  lai-KO  amoun^  of  ^-f   fg  ^^IJ^VtLr  pub^  a  brief  Grammar  and 

Linguistic      Vocabulary,  and  in  1852  an  enlarged  edition,  which  in  its  turn 
Wo?k.  ir  «nll.leded    bv    his  Yoruba-EiigUsh  and   English-Yoruba 

^.    .  ""-TPi   "  u;ku.    tlu.  Prnver-book.  the    "  Fiigruu's   ii'Ogress,     iul- 

.^itn'^Dav-BS's  Bible  S'ores  and  Watts's  Ltechism,  have  been 
rin    ated  aS  hymn-books,  class-books.  &c..  compiled^    ^^^111'''^ 
SSsLion'committee  of  European,  a.^  Na^s   a^  La  -  Jl- 
Mission  Boolcshop  on  the  island  received  18iN.  foi  books  sokl  m  i»y^. 
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NIGER  MISSION. 

The  River  Niger,  which  in  its  uppor  course  is  known  as  the  Joliba,  and 
lower  down  as  the  Kworra  (Qnorra),  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Futa  Jalon, 
not  more  than  200  miles  inland  from  Sierra  Leone  ;  but  it  flows  2000  miles 
before  reaching  the  sea.  Its  course  is  at  first  directly  away  from  the  soa,  in 
a  north-easteriy  direction,  to  th-^  borders  of  the  Sahara  at  Timbuktu  ;  then 
towards  the  south-east  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  river  with  its  largest 
affluent,  theBinue  ;  and  finally  due  south  to  the  bead  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
Throughout  a  great  part  of  its  course  tbe  Niger  flows  through  formerly 
powerful  Mohammedan  states,  all  of  wliich  have  during  the  last 
The  Upper  ^^^^  years  been  broiight  v/itbin  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the 
Niger.  French  and  English.    According  to  the  Anglo-French  agreement 

of  August,  1890,  the  Frencli  spbereof  influence  conii»rises  the  wholeof  its  upper 
and  middle  (;ourse  as  far  south  as  Say,  which  lies  exactly  under  the  meridian 
of  rar*".  All  tlic  rest  is  included  in  the  territory  of  the  liritisb  Royal  Niger 
Company,  which  was  chartered  in  1886,  and  which  bas  established  its 
suzerainty  over  the  whole  of  Central  Soudan  as  far  east  as  13ornu.  A  line 
drawn  from  Say  to  Barrawa  on  Lake  Cbad  indicates  the  respective  limits  of 
the  French  and  English  spheres  in  this  direction,  tbe  understanding  being, 
that  all  fairly  belonging  to  the  Fulah  Empire  of  Sokoto  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  Niger  Company.  Tbis  great  trading  and  political  Association  bas 
thus  extended  its  authority  over  the  most  fertile  and  most  densely  peoi>led 
region  of  the  Soudan,  some  500,000  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a  popubition 
variously  esthnated  at  from  20  to  35  millions.  Within  its  spbere  is  com- 
prised nearly  the  whole  course  of  the  Biuuc,  that  is,  tbe  great  eastern 
aiBuent  of  the  Niger,  which  at  the  Confluence  is  broader  than  the  main 
stream  itself.  Tbe  Binuc  bas  been  navigated  for  over  500  miles  by 
steamers  and  steam-launches  almost  to  its  source,  and  its  headwaters, 
formerly  supposed  to  communicate  with  Lake  Chad,  are  now  known  to 
have  no  connexion  with  that  basin. 

The  most  numerous  peoples  along  the  course  of  the  Niger,  all  Mohamme- 
dans, are  the  Mandingans  (Bambarras  and  others),  the  Fulahs,  Hausas, 
and  Songhays.  On  its  banks  are  tbe  important  towns  of  I'amaku,  Se<;u, 
Timbuktu,  Say,  Eussa  Rabba,  Egga,  and  Lokoja.  Farther  east  in  the  old 
Hausa  States^  now  ruled  by  the  Fulahs,  are  tb"  cities  of  Sokoto,  Wurno, 
Gando,  Kano,  Yakoba,  and  Bida.  Kano  and  Yakoba,  each  with  many 
thousand  industrious  inhabitants,  are  probably  the  greatest  commercial  cities 
of  North  Central  Africa. 

Below  the  Binuc  confluence,  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans  is  at  an 
end;  most  of  the  petty  pagan  kings  on  the  Lower  Niger  and  in 
the  Delta  have  accepted  the  protectorate  of  tbe  Niger  Company. 
About  140  miles  from  the  se.  the  river  divides  into  twenty-two  diverging 
branches,  connected  by  intersecting  channels,  forming  an  extensive  delta.  Tbis 
delta  extends  along  120  miles  of  coast  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  forming  a  maze 
of  canals  forking  into  the  lap  ons  of  Lagos  at  one  end,  and  the  inlets  of  tiie 
Old  Calabar  River  at  the  other.  The  triangular  region  occupied  by  tbe 
delta  system  forms  a  vast  mangrove  swam}).  Seen  from  tbe  ocean,  tbe 
river  mouths  appear  only  as  breaks  a  the  continuous  green  line  of  nuiii- 
grove  jungle  fringing  tl.e  coast.  The  tidal  mud  furnishes  a  congenial  soil 
lor  the  mangrove,  whose  branches,  sending  down  fresh  roots  to  spring 
up  in  turn  as  fresh  trunks,  multiply  indefinitely.  The  tribes  of  tbe  Lowei- 
Niger  have  very  little  civilization,  and  are  extremely  degraded  and  super- 
stitious. At  tbe  trading-ports  in  ^];e  Delta,  however.  Bonny,  Brass,  New 
Calabar,  Akassa,  &c.,  European  intercourse  b.^s  worked  considerable  changes, 
and  the  chiefs  have  become  very  wealthy  through  the  traffic  in  palm-oil. 
The  trade  of  tbe  river  has  increased  enormously  of  late  years,  the  value  of 
the  exports  rising  from  ^£30,000  in  1870,  and  =£230,000  in  1888,  to  over 
,£859,000  in  1H94.  Thev  consist  chiefly  of  palm-oil,  gums,  hides,  rubber, 
kernels,  and  vegetable  butter, 
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Most    creat   rivers   have  been    discovered   at,   tbeir  niontliH,   and  their 
.•onrse    traced    up    stream.      It   Avas  not   so   with    the   Niuer. 
ExploreiBof  'i'i,,,t  tij^vo   was  such  a   river  somewhere  m    Western    Ceiitral 
the  Niger.      ^^^'.^^^^^   ^^_^^   j.^^^^^^^j    in  the  last  eentury  ;    hut  in  the  editi.m    ..f 
the  "Encyeh.p^dia    I'.ritanniea"    jmhlished    in    17!)7    it    was    e.mlomided 
with   the   SenWal.  whi"h    th.ws   vvestward   into  the  Atlantic   O.ean.     On 
Jilv    21st  of   that    ver.'    year,  however.    Mun-o    Parle    stiuek     its    upper 
Srs  nl-  Se«u,  the  ea.i.ll  of  Bamharra      "  1  heheld ''  he  says,  "  the  Ion, 
sought-ibr  majestic  Niger,  ,11".^"""^  "Hl'f  nKM-nni- sun,  as  hroad  as  tic 
Thames  at  Westminster,  and  fiowing  slowly  to  fhr  ,',^tiv,ml.       but  tbnt}- 
tl.ree  years  mon-  passed  before  its  whole  course  was  deteruuned      1  ark  was 
killed  in   the  attempt  to  eomplete  tlu-  .-xpioratLms  ;    Clappert,on   died    in 
n  akin  "a  similar  atten.pt;    and  it,  was   nol    till    1«:  0  that  the    bn>thei^ 
Lander,  having  travelled  ..verland  through   the  Yoniba  country  to  l,uss.i, 
where  Park  had  met,  bis  death,  descended  the  river  from  that  pomt  to  its 
mouth  in  tbt!  (iulf  of  (luiuea.  ,      ,      .,         ,,      ■  i 

Lander's  .liscoveiy  was  revived  in  England  with  enthusiasm  ;  am  a 
mercantile  enterprise  was  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Ma.^gregur  Laird,  wit^  bn 
view  of  introducing  profitabU.  commerce  into  Central  Afrua  by  the  new 
highway.  Two  steamers  with  that  object  asuended  the  river  in  IH.ii;  but 
the  attemi)t  was  not  successful.  t?        ^■ 

In  1841  the  British  Government  fitted  out  the  celebrated  Niger  Ex].e(  i- 
tion   the  main  purpose  of  which,  as  stated  by  Lord  John  Kussell, 
First  Kiger    ^^^^^^  Colonial  Secretary,  under  whose    auspices  it  was  under- 
Expedition.    ^^^^_^^^^   ^^^^^  ^^  _^.^^^  ,^  ^^,^^^  .^^^^  oifectual  blow  at  the  slave-trade, 

and  promote  legitimat.>  commerce.  In  this  project,  Prince  Albert,  then  a 
voung  man,  took  a  lively  interest ;  and  one  of  the  three  steamers  of  U.M. 
Navy  fitted  out  for  the  expedition  was  named  after  him.  ilie  OhurcU 
Missionarv  Society  saw  in  this  scheme  an  opportunity  for  inquiring  into 
the  openings  for* the  sprea.l  of  the  Gospel  which  the  great  river  might 
nreseiit.  Permission  was  obtained  for  two  agents  of  the  Society  to  acconi- 
.any  the  expedition ;  and  the  men  selected  for  this  service  wen'  the 
Rev  J  E.  Schihi,  an  experienced  Sierra  Leone  missionary,  ana  the 
African  teacher  before  mentioned,  Samuel  Crowther.  Thus  Chnstianit.v 
and  industry  were  to  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and  Sir  1\  F.  Buxton  summed 
np  the  needs  of  Africa  in  the  pregnant  phrase,  "The   Gospel  and  the 

Bilt  the  expedition  dosed  in  sorrow  and  disappointment.     A  deadly  fever 
struck  the  crews,  and  42  white  men  out  of  150  died  in  two  months,     tiggan 
was  only  reached  by  one  of  the  steamers,  the  AH^rrf,  the  other  two  having 
been  s..nt  back  to  the  sea  full  of  invalids  ;  and  at  last,  when  only  three  ot 
the  All'<'rt's  crew  had  strength  enough  to  work  the  ship,  she  also.  ioUowii.g 
the  track  of  her  disabled  companions,  drifted  down  stream  again,     i  lie 
Ni-'er  Expedition  was  for  some  years  a  byword  as  a  conspicuous  and  hope- 
less failure.     Yet  it  taught  some  valuable  lessons,  and  so  paved  the  way  tor 
more  successful  enterprises.     The  people  had  been  found  ready  to  welcon.e 
teachers ;  and  it  was  proved  that  the  liberated  Africans  ot  toierra  Leone 
could  be  empb.ved  to  teach  them.     No  one  doubts  this  now  ;  but  many 
laughed  at  it  then.     In  another  respect  the  fruits  have  beoii  reaped  since. 
Mr  Schon  was  enabled  to  collect  materials  for  the  ch.ser  study  of  the  Hausa 
language,  in  which  he  afterwards  worked  so  assiduously. 

For  twelve  years  public  opinion  allowed  no  further  explo  ation  ol  tlie 
Ni"er.  The  second  Expedition,  consisting  of  one  steamer. 
Second  Niger ^^j J' p^_^.^^^^  ^^^^^^^.  p^,  ijaikie,  went  out  in  1854.  and  was  a 
Espadition.  ^j^^^,^  g„^,^,^gg^  th(!  Binuc  being  as.^ended  350  luilus  above  the 
Confluence,  and  not  one  death  being  recorded.  This  expedition  also  was 
accompanied  by  Samuel  Crowther,  then  a  clergyman  of  eleven  year., 
standing;  and  Baikio  wrote  to  him,  "  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  tact, 
that  no  slight  portion  of  the  success  we  met  with  in  our  intercourse  with 
the  tribes  is  due  to  vou."     Ho  found  the  kings  and  chiefs  everywhere  ready 
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to   receive  Christian    teacl.ors ;    a,..l   tl.e   Soeietv  detou..    e 
a  N  .' T  Mission,  a.ul  to  conduct  it  chielly  l.v  Alncan  r.^'ents 

Yet  three  vears  more  ehq.se.l  l.efore  anything  couM    >e  .h.n  •,  in.l  it  syiH 

o  Iv   nTsiK>ns  >  to  an  earnest  ■,,  peal  hy  a  .l.-nutation  uon.  the 

Thir.1  Niger    \\\'^,.  ./^il^ionarv   Society   to   i>ord  Pa^urTston   that  a  sinaH 

£r   Temc       a  <v.  -  Enj^ish  missionaries  there  du;.],  and  tlu"    .ereaved 

So^i- id  n..t  Yii^.:-:vr^^  .^d  ^niu^iieJer^:;;; 

wus  acoinpa,  1  I,  ,  '^^  ^_;  :  ^^  i^.teanier  was  wrecked  at  a  ,,oin. 
l::i"ha  '  40  -  <;    .     '•'...  ^nd  Crowiher,  nnahh-  to  get  a,way,  wa,s 

X^  L  id  on  ."  .uer  rr.vr  u.r  ay.ar  and  a  halt;  when  at  last  he  reached 
'''*"''''''  T.*..os^;ve^!nnd  through  the  Y..rnl.ac.mntrv.  In  l^r.:»  ho  a^.un 
Disasters  and       r^^  ,    ,  ,,f,,,,.  ^]^,^^  visit,  for  two  whole  years,  th-  iv  was  no 

Difficulties.     ^  „f;j.,.,,in.-  the  river;  and  this difh.-nlty  ol  counnv„ncat.on 

stS^rw^r:,  Cn,el.e.  at    the    Confluence,  ami   Ida  »-  i-- v  hehveen     h 
point  and  Onitshu  ;  but  Gl.el.e,  after  ben.g  the  H.rne,  n      «  -    >^  J^  ^^  ^'  ;;. 
Lntisnis  on  lh.>  Ni-cr,  was  destroyed  in  a  eivU  war,  and  the  conv cits  ^^   n 
Ste  ".      and  Ida  was  ten.poratily  abandoned  owu.g  to  the  treachery  of  a 
0    c     who  ii/.ed  Crowther  a\ul  den.anded  a  heavy  ransom  lor  his  release 

in  Ts  "t  the  important  step  was  taken  of   raism,  to  U.e    1M-«''<'1"^  •'      ' 
Th«L  African  n.issionary  who  had  been  so  mf nnately  c'ouuected  iro  u 

Sica"  the  first  with  the  cipeninj;  of  the  iii,'.-r  ;  and  ....  St.  Peter  si  a 

Jfshop  iu  that  vear  Sau.uel  Crowther  was  ^••;'-;''>''t:"^'\^'?, '7  '    Z. 

Cathedral  the  first    Bishop  of  the  Ni^er.      A  Ycrului  by  iMrlh     ».;'•;■ 
one  of  the  vi.-tiins  of  the  slave-kiduapp.nK  wars  ...  Yon.ba  <?*-;' '.J*^' 
,.rece.Ii.,^'  art  i<  ie.     He  was  shipped  at^  Lagos  as  a  slave.l.oy  ,.,  1  «-^.    ^^        ' 
by  li.M.S.  Mm.l^h,,,  taken  to  «ier.'a  I,eo,.e,  ed.icated  by   he  C  ■M.S-  "usm  ,- 

aHes,  bap1i.nl  in  1S^5,  emph.yed  as  ^^  ^-'I'^-'-t^'^'I'-TV''?  '"f '^  "' k^^  N t 
to  Abeokuta  i..  )844,  and,  having  been  a  member  oi:  both  the  ea.bei  N.g  i 
Expeditions,  a.-poi'^ted  leader  of  the  new  xNiger  Missmn  ...     8or.     Att 
U,i!-tv.four  vcaVi  of  labour  on  the  Nige.-,  twenty-seven  as  15'«1h>1>.  ^^^  J'^-^J 
DecJ.nber  31st,  1891,  at  Lagos,  where  his  remains  were  ...terred  with  every 
mark  of  reverence  and  affection  fro,..  E.m.poans  and  Na  .yes  ;'  J^'*^^ 

It  was  after  Crowtl.er's  return  to  tl.e  Niger  as  Bishop  that  the  M.ss.ons 

in  the  Delta  wei-e  begun.     Bo..ny  was  occup.ed  .u  18o0  ;  l.rass 

Son  •        in  IS08  ;  New  (Jalabar  in  l!s75  ;  Okrika  ...  1881..     Tic  •  ^.iipa- 

Jonnv  and      tion  of  15onny  wa  •  i..  respcn.so  to  ar.  i..vitat.on  sctb.     ho  t.t.ilar 

king,  Pepi'l''.  wh"  bad  visited  England,  to  the  Bisb  ■/,.  ot  London. 


Brass. 


This  place  was  already  bccc> -Kg  prospenms  through  the  -voiuiy  g.w.ng 
palm-oil  trade  ;  but  it  bore  a  bad  character  for  its  degradr.K  superstitions 
Lnd  cruel  .aistoms.  Cannibalism,  which  had  been  rife  o..ly  thive  oHour  years 
before,  was  scarcely  extb.ct  ;  human  sacrihces  were  offered  at  "<^  »>">''" 
of  chiefs  ;  the  jn^u  or  fetish  temple  was  paved  and  docorateu  vv,.h  the 
skulls  and  bones  of  enemies  who  had  been  killed  and  eaten  ;  anu  ;-nongthe 
most  sacred  gods  were  the  li/ards  that  infested  the  town.  A  scl...!- chapel 
was  ope..ed,  and  a  native  teacher  appointed  ;  but  for  several  years  no  fru.t 
appeared.  Gradually,  however,  inquirers,  chiefly  slave.,  came  forwa.d 
Uii  Jau  1st  1872,  St.  Stephen's  Church  -.as  (.pened.  andon  Tnu.tv  Smiday 
in  that' year  the  first  five  converts  were  baptized.  The  baptism  of  nine  moi e 
pprsons  on  the  following  Christmas  Day  was  the  signal  for  a  violent  perse- 
cution, which  lasted  more  than  four  years,  and  ...  the  co.iiso  of  wh.ch  two 
converts  bravely  met  death  rather  than  de..y  the.r  Lord,  wh.k  otn^^rs  endured 
severe  sufferb.^'s.     In  1 878,  when  the  edicts  against  Cbr.stianity  weie  at  liist. 
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withdrawn,  the  -jnirch  suddenly  beeame  crowded.     A  new  and  much  larger 
..inirch  \Na,s  Inilt  in  lHK>^,and  opened  Ly  Bishop  Cn.wther  ,n  January,  188  », 
being  designated  "St.  Stephen's  Oi.thedra!,"  the  eost  ot    wlind,  was  1 . U  e 
short  o*  2U0(J^,  eoutributed  bv  the  Native  chiefs  ami  p.opie.     Some  8001) 
ticoide  were  present  within  and  without  th.>  building  at  the  mormng  service 
OknKa,  in  the  heart  of  the  Dclt,,,  which  is  approached  by  creeks  dominated 
by   Bomiv,  was  o.,.cupied   in    1884.      The  IJonuy   Christians    have  earned 
(letiosiKd  to  numerous  market  centres  in  the  Ivwa  district,  distant   tiom 
70  to  100  miles  from  Bonny  ;  and  in  1889,  Bishop  Crowther  opened  several 
chapels  built  by  the  converts.     The  iiistory  of  the  Buash  Mission  was  tor  a 
time  somewhat  similar.     The  earlier  converts  were  mmdi  i.erseeiited  ;  but  m 
187(5   the   king,  Ockiva,  th.vw  hi.s   fetishes   ii.to  the  river  and  handed  his 
..nmipal  idols  tothe  liishop  (they  are  now  in  th-  (•hurch  Missionary  Hyiise 
„  |,ondon);  and  he  was  afterwards  liapti/.ed,  and  died  a  Chns  lan.     Iron 
dnirches    l.mglit  at  Liverpool  were   put,  up   at   Nc^mbe   and    i'^^on    the 
two  chief  towns  of  the   Brass   River    (one  ot   the  Niger   mouths)  in  188 1 
uidl88t:,atacostiu   each  case  of   little  short  of  1000/.     The  prosperity 
„f  these   places  has  greatly  diminished   of  late  years,   and   the   zeal  and 
,,u,i1y  of  the  (Hingregations  has  abo  suffered  a  deelu.e      At  the  bcguining 
,,f  iHlir,,  in  ivtaliati.ui  for  an  attack  by  the  people  ot   Ni'inho  on  the  Loyal 
Ni-er  Company's  station  at  Akassa,  which  was   followed    by  revolting  acts 
of  canniiialism,  the  town  was  burned  by  the  Queen's  troops.     OgboiKima, 
.Ml  the  New  Calabar  Liver,   was    occupied    in    1888,   but  the  cluets  have 
strenuously  opposed  the  Gospel  from  the  first.  i      t    i    •        t-   ,\ 

Higher  up  the   river  several  stations  have  bt^en  opened.     Lokoja,  at  the 

Coiith.ence,   was   o.vupied   in    1H(;.5;    Osama  e  in    1872  ;    Asaba  m    18.5; 

Obotsi,  near  Onitsha,   in    ISS3 ;    Ob.."be  wa    reoccupied  in  IS<.>;    and    Ida 

was  ivoccupi..!  in  1887.     Many  difficulties,  liowev(-r,  have  beset  the  Mission. 

The  growth  of  trade  has  brought  into '.he  Niger  an  increasing 

Trials  of  the   ,„,.^.i„„  ,,„pnlation,  including  some  whit.^  men,  but  mostly  semi- 

M^'*'°"'  civilized   Africans  from  other  parts  of  the  coast ;  gm  and  nun 

have  been   imp..rted    in   api.alling  <iuaritilii's;  and  as  on  the  frontiers    ot 

civilization  everywhere,  tlH«  moral  tone  is  of  the  lowest.     The  native  agents 

have  unhappily"  not  always  withstood  the  evil  infhieuces  around  t.hcm  ;   and 

discredit  has  thereby  in  some  ]>laces  been  brought  upon  the  Mission. 

With  a  view  to  strengtkn  the  Mission  and  provide  remedies  tor  the 
evils  besetting   it,  the  Society  has  taken  various  steps  from 
The  "Henry   ji,,,^.  ^„  time,     in  order  to  facilitate  frequent  visitation  o£  the 
^*°"-'  stations,  a  steamer  of   light  draught,  appropriately  named  the 

Hrnry  Ve»N,  was  provided  in  1878,  and  replaced  by  amuher  bcwmg  the 
srnu«  name  in  1884.     In  1878,  also,  two  of  the  leading  Alr.can  clergy,  the 
Lev   Dandcson  C.  Crowther,  son  of  the  Bishop,  the  Lev.  Henry  Johnson, 
M  A*     were  aiiiiointi-d  Archdeacons  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Niger  respec 
livvlv  •  and  an  English  Secretary  was  added  to  the  staff,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Committee,  and  to  assist  the  Bisno].  by  his  j^resence  and  counsel. 
Experience,   however,  proved  the  desirability  of  introducing  Enropean 
missilm .  ies    to    labour    side    by    side    with    the    African    agents,    and 
endeavour    to    lead     them    on    to    more    vigorous    and    more    spiritual 
methods  of  work.     In   1890  two  parties,    consisting  of    four   clergymen, 
three  laymen  (one  a  medical  missionary),  and  one  lady  sailed.     One  ot 
p«„r^aniza   those  parties  was  for  the  work  of  the  Lower  Niger,  res  id  iiig  at 
Son  and         (Juitsha.     T1h,«  other  party,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Kev. 
ExtenEion.     J.   A.   Lobinson,  who    had    previously   been    Seen*  u-y    ot   tlie 
Mission,  and  Mr.   Graham  Wilniot  Brooke,  who  had  as  an       .lependent 
missionary  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reach  the  Mohammedan 
tribes  of  the  Central  Soudan,  proceeded  to  Lokoja  in  the  hope  of  reaching 
the   Mohammedan   peoples   «peaking   the   Hau.a  and    Nupe   l;i^g"t<f f- 
On  June  25th,  18i)l,  Mr.  Robinson  died   from  fever,  and  on   March  5th, 
lH<)-i    Mr.  Brooke  also  succumbed   from  the  same  cause.     At   the   time 
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of  Mr.  Brooke's  death  f^^^Z^^  -'•!'  r.....>nl,  n-cruitB,  hav.nK 
,„ou,lK-r  or  tUo  '^'•'^'•'f  ^   "^^  .  ;,,    'n^^  llH's.'  trials    an.    cLs- 

f.,r  various   reasonH  com."  lion  o.     f^   ^    ^      ^^  <U.rin-tl.o  two  yoars  b-  w.'.mi 
annointm.nts.au  important wo.Kaa.nt  ^^^„^   ^^^    n,.,olu's  doatl.. 

til  arrival  of  tbo  ,n,ssu.,mru  A  .       I  ^^.^^^^^^  ^^^^^.^^^  ^        ^^.,.,^  j,,, 

Mobammo.lan  v.s.torH  from   ^     "hruHl  tlu- Gonpck  n.ul.  and  many  carnoa 

BLbopsHiU  eonse.iuona.  of  failure    '*      ?    V\.f  Westoru  Equatorial  Afri.a 

i„  suecossion  to  Hishop  Crowt  um;      ^^^^  t:).^-^^'^^  <•"  Man^, 

a  few  months  aft.'r  1^>«  ^•''•;«'^^  "^1    " '^:,    ^),i    ..f  a  party  of  sovon-  indu.l- 

4th,  \m,  l>y  I5i^''^l' "•^t"i        '       ut         ho  .hi  of  181.;}.  only  one.  the 
i„g  the  Bishop  and  M.h.  H  ll-8e^.t    ut  ^^^  ^  .^^ 

Kev.O.E.  Watney,  reached  the  N«o^  ,...,,1   j.,r  missionary 

The  Ni^'or  terr,tones  muo  bt      y  1'    -  ^^^^^^^       ,,,^.,.  ;,  ,  romarkablo 

effort.     In    ilu-  populous  x  f,,    n'<rivc     nstruction.      It 

remains  to  be  P>'^^^'\"  .,np,.8«il>lo  to  the  Christian  missionary. 
Niger  and   the  Binmyire  at  prese  t  ac         Mc  t    ^.^^^  ^^  ^^.^^ 

Bida.theresideneeof  the  King     tJN...^^^^^^^^^   ^^^  .^^    18l>5,  and 

1892,  bv  Dr.  Battersl.y,  and  X'lJ^.J;'\J,,Acoim^  visits  of  evan- 
sl.ow'ed  -no  ^^-^-^^1::;'^:)^,;^^^^  Binue-e.peciaU-^  that 
gelists.     Thevoya-es  ot   Y^^;'    ^^     i'.',  yj,,,,,^  Uu'   furthest   point  ever 

''  1879  .he..  ta;:2;rt^t'^«'"--  ^"'-•"•'^^  "^  ^'^ ''"'"""  •" 

reached  before— oisi-iostn   <"■';      .,,•,•      teachers. 

Heathenism,  are  rea.  y  to  '7'''-,^''^      \^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

One  of  the  dim.uU.es. ,t  the  Ni^'.'rMss^^^^^^  „  ^^  ^^^^^    ,^_^^^,.^ 

Ljn^-tic  ^  aie  apex  ot  ^^Jf^^\^^^:,\,,,  l.ein^  tlu-  n.o.i 
^"''"  and  A'<'/.<'  round  al.o  t  t^''    ^  ^  ^,^;^  ,,  J„„  ,,,,ove   refernnl 

important,  as  the  language  » ,  ♦^^  \  '  Jfoontluence.  Archdeacon  J..hns.>n 
to.     If<inm  also  l>ecomes  ""Port'^^t  at  the  C     n  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^j^ 

enumerates  fifteen  I'^n)^"'^^'*^*^  "l'''^^'?:  ttt^tv  r  C^  in  his  "  M..dern 
the  Biiuie  -Hi  the  Kw.n-ni,  are        cus^^^^^  J^,  .^^^^  ^^^^  ^„    ,   p,„,,         , 

Languages  ot  Africa.   J"  ^^^^^^^  of  the  Sc/.ptures  and  th.. 

Vocabularies  have  been  P""'^;"  "_   •   J"  .:  ,,,i^rlv  v^»'U  a<lvanced.     Almost  all 

..,a   n«.   r  M  S     Wk8T    AfBICA   MiaSIONS    FOR    1894. 

Statistics  OF  U.M.r).   >^  "^  ,  i.,rH-„kkoM- Kuronoan  MWioimvirs 

aiFiuiA  LKONE.-CVf.S.  .Vi«*.-o»  (Sierni  l'^^''^''"'   .'f  J  ^  ^  Sy,  3  ;  Native  L..y 

Agents  21 :  Native  Cl|r.st.>ms,  «l \^„«"^  ^^       '     Jo.n.eele.l  with  tl.e con«n>K..t.ons,  U,m  : 
£:::ti^:S^6;'^.S3S'StiS3m.      tNoretan..e.eived.o.n.,u.eotU.e 

4;  Emopean  Ladies.  'J;   Native  ^J  f  BX;,,;;;,, "I's I  ScSh.  813.     JV.<<.,«  CA«roA  (ba^os 
Adliereiits,  a04U  ;  Co.n.numc«i  f^,  .  i- .    -         . '  ^,i,,.i,tittii  Adhereul*    COOO  ;  CommUnieHnts, 
and  A\)eokuta):  Clergy,  b:  l'»y  '^8*-""'  '"' 
2311;  Schools,  39  jScbolars,  2268  „  ,    L^aies,  5;   Native   Clergy.   3  ;     Native 

I..y  Agents,  ^ll,^ff;;^^X^^^^  West  Africa  Missions,  sec  page  26.) 
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-ST^IJiTTToOOiifuare  miles,  was  declared  a  Briti^  protectorate  in  July  1890. 
Ev  th^  nbove.montioned  airrcements,  sui'plementod  by  the  Anglo-Itahau 
tr'eaty  of  March,  1891,  the  whole  of  East  Africa  north  of  the  Eovuuu.  river 
was  divided  between  Germany,  England,  and  Italy  German  East  Africa 
comprises  the  section  of  the  seaboard  between  the  Rovuma  and  the  Wauga 
(Umba),  and  extends  inland  to  Lakes  Nyassa,  Tanganyika,  and  Victoria, 
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Tub  »«'rin  "  Eiwt  Afriia,"  lik.'  "  W.~i 

iMirlion   "Illy  "f   •'"'  '■""■•'    '"'  "'i'   ''  " 

At'ricit,"  iiH  lu'lor .|iliiiiu'i|,  onliuafily  iihmiuk  niily  tin'  iiniliii'iii  liiill' nl'  llii- 

\\,-*l  i'imihI  ;  mill  "  KitHt  Al'rii'iv"  m-iliimrily  niciiis  i>iily  lli>'  iniililli'  «i'.li I' 

Ihf' "'iiit  I  "!'"''■ '>■"'"  iiliiiut  ('a|M'  (hiiiri'iiit'ui  l'>  IIm'  Miiditli  of  t\\>-  Zuiiiliiii, 
II'   il    111'  alh  'vi'il   to  ri'iu'li   iiiliiml  In  Imirf.  K.    '•!<»  ,   it    iuiliuli'H   IIh-  liiu'lu'itl 

mi.iiiitiiiiiH  iiml  l!n'  liirK'''«t  laki's  in  tiic  wliolt iiliin'iil,  iiinl   llif  himii-ith  of 

llifi'i' out  ol' the  lour  ^Ti'iit  Atriiiiii  rivii'H.  Witlim  tliii  arni,  tlin-o  of  iln' 
live  ijn-iit  liiiK'uiHlic  clivisinuM  (hi'.' ariiili' oil  AlVira)  .in-  rt'prcM.'iil.Ml.  'Ilif 
Soiiiuli  in  III''  I'Xti-cnn'  caHtirii  lioiii,  llii'  iiri^'lilioiiiiiitf  (lulln.  IIh'  Ma-ai 
irilH'H  K..iillM.f  till' <Jallii,  and  111!'  Wa-lluiiia   of   luiiila  ami   suiioiin.Jiiii,' 

IhikIh,  I'l'lont;  to  till'  Ifatiiitic  Kron|i;  Nomii  of  IIh'  Kavironilo  |>i>(i|il tin' 

uorlli-r  imI  Hlilf  of  l.ak.'  Virli.ria,  lii'Hiili's  niinnToiiH  fiiln'sin  tln'  Wcniliki 
hilKiii,  to  till'  Ni«i-itic  ;  anil  all  till- rcil  to  till'  llantii  family. 

TliiTi' in  a  nolalili- ililTiTi'iiri'  ln-twri-n  Wi'sl  ami  Ka^^l  Afiiia  in  llir  f.irt 
that  wliili',  milil  till'  iii'i'Si'iil  iTntiii-y.liarl)ari»m  liasalwayH  ii'ij.'m'i| 
Mnpri'ini'  alon^  tin-  Wi'st  CuaHl,  tin-  Kaxt  Ci.nst  iiijoyril  for  many 
a^,'i'H  fri'iiMi'iit  inti'rroiirsi'  ami  a(livi'  Ir.iili'  willi  Aralaa  .iml 
Imlia,  aiiil  tlii'  l'orhi;.'Ui'Hi'  naviuatorM  of  llii>  l.'itli  ami  I'  'li 
ccnturii'H  foiiml  liiiiiy  ■  ivili/i'il  ami  Htal.li'  Arali  u'oM'inniintM.  I'mhi'  iIm' 
I'i)rtiiKii«ni'  rnli'  iiirinv  ami  tin'  slavi'-lraili-  ili'Kiroyi'il  rviTytliin^'  I'lsi- ; 
lint  within  this  ri'ntnry  tin- wliolo  of  Hir  roast  lias  ai,'ain  roinr  nmliT  nioli' 
81'ttli'il  Knro|ii'an  »wii  \  ami  intlnmri'.  Oman,  tli.  tM«li'rnmiiHl  ili»tiii't  of 
Araliia,  at  tlir  nnmlh  of  tin-  I'l'i-niun  (Snif,  lias  for  ri'ninrii'N  lirfii  an  in 
ili'pcnili-nl  ami  l'nll•r|lriNin^;  V       nniui'ilan  stall',  maintaining;,  says  .Sir  llarllo 

Frt'rc,  'a  iii-rl'i'rtly  nnii|Mi'  |ii.  ii  hh  a  iiiariliini'  i.owi'r  in  Wi'slrin  Asia," 

Of  this  state  Mii'si'at  is  the  rapilal,  ami  thf  si.vrri'ijins  havi'  always  lii'in 
i'all<"l  IinAiuH  of  Muscat.  (Iimint  nii'iins  a  li'iuU^r  in  ri'liKions  worship,  ami 
till'  .iini-r  sovi'i-i'i^'iis  ilid  li'ail  llio  pulilii  prayers  in  lin'  eliief  niosqne,  Iml 
the  title,  as  u  matter  of  fart,  has  not  heen  formally  assumed  in  reieiit  limes, 
and  the  proper  title  of  the  ihief  ruler  is  Sci/i/iil,  "lord.")  One  of  these 
Iniiims,  Heyyiil  Said,  was  a  nniarlialilo  niau,  who  ilurin;,'  his  reinn  of  tifly- 
two  years  {\h{)\  Is.'.t;)  extended  his  power  over  the  Kast  Afrieaii  I'oast,  and 
transferred  the  seat  of  his  novernnienl  from  RInsiat  to  /an/.ilar. 

On  the  death  of  Slid  his  two  ons  Thowiiyiii  nnd  Mejid  ipiarrelled  over 
111  r  iiiheritaneo  ;  hut  appeal  liavint;  lieeii  made  to  I  lie  Indian  (Jovernment, 
the 'lispute  was  nettled  in  IHlll  h\  the  Ooveniur-lieneral,  Lord  Caiiuiii'.', 
who  assii.'ued  Oman,  that  is,  the  Asiatic  seclioii,  to  Thowayni,  and  Zaii/ilmr, 
ituU  i*,  the  African  sedion,  to  Mejid.  On  his  death  in  lH7ll  Mejid  was 
sueceede.l  by  his  lirother,  Seyyid  Burt,'liash  (familiarly  known  as  "  Sultan  " 
''  ''an/ii  ir),  who  was  folhiwi'd  in  1888  by  another  brut  her,  Seyyid  Khalifii. 
ivived  only  till  I8!t0,  when  he  was  siiceeeded  by  a  fourth  brother, 
1,011  vliose  death  in  Marcdi,  l8ii;i,  the  Siiilanate  passed  to  llamed 
'vni.  yratidHon  of  Hur^jhaKh's  elder  broluec,  Seyyid  Thowayni  of 
lit  diiiiu"^  the  ri'ijJiti  of  Huri,'li;ish  the  dismenibernient  of  his 
iominious  had  already  been  beLruii  by  the  tSorMiau  ouenpilniti 
lit  various  |ioints  on  the  iiiaiulinid  in  1884.  Events  now  followeil 
Agreement!.  ra]iidly,  and  by  the  two  AiiRlo-Uirman  agreements  of  l88t;  ami 
18!l0  the  Seyyid  was  mu'cessively  relieved  of  all  his  possessions  on  the 
niainl.iiul,  to<;ethor  willi  I  the  adjaeent  islands  except  Zauzib  ini'id  IVmba. 
Lastly,  the  Sultanate  itself,  thus  reduced  to  two  islets  with  ,t  lolil  area  of 
scarcely  lU00si|naro  inile«,  '  .  ,|'''lared  a  lirilish  protrrtorate  in  .1'  '890. 
By  thu  above-mentioned  emonts,  supplemented   liy  the  Air,    ■      alian 

treaty  of  March,  1891,  tli  ..leof  East  Africa  north  of  the  lioviii  i  river 
was  divided  between  Qorii  iiy,  Hnj;laiid,  and  Italy.  Oerman  East  Africa 
comprises  the  seoli"  >  of  tlie  sea'  id  between  the  Itovunm  and  the  Wan^'a 
(Umba),  and  extenas  inland  i      lakes  Nyassa,  T  nganyika,  and  Victoria, 
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!•  norlli 


Iffi 


w     M     "s  .   n  th-  VV..Ht  will,  Urili^l.  (V..tntl  Afru  ,t        _ 

t  ';::K"    :.«  ..:i^H"    n.^  UK-  «<--"•-"»  ;.•....  t!.oJu..a  to  tUo  northen. 

^1:;:   MU    •■!':;;  t;    Britisi,  «,,!....«   adlvo  ana..oslly..iTor.«huv« 

1         ♦!,,,  to  r...ul..r  the   inlluuii.v  ,.f   ill.'    Iwo  counlii.'s   „|K>rativo  to  tl  o 

'T,  nUs    t      OH      pl  '  e  .     A  ' ^-nn.Mi  East  Alri.a  (Jo.npany.  lav^.-ly 

;;; :  ;:;1. ;  t  , !  it"  z^-^"t.>  ti.o  ..,..1.  o^  viHo...  1.1...  au.i  t., ..« 

"        MH  coiHL    II  H."n.liii<'  .11.  a  Bteiiiuer  hav  l.con   promot.'.]. 

rr  »  nt  .0  l'  .  av  ot  ".-.,  ."arn...l  out  Tn  11.oBrit.sl,  k,.1.o,v  th. 
J^r^""'  I  J^riatii^lliHi.  East  Africa  Oo.,M.any.  «{-'«-.  in.  o.,.o.  at..! 
Coautry.  ,„ul..r  a  lloyal  Charter  in  18H8  and  snr,v„aoroa  ,ts  Gha  to,  ha  k 
(,.  ,lw>  a.)vorn.noi,t  in  IH;)5,  oponcl  a  now  ronto  Iron,  tho  (-(.usttotho  iim  I. 
^^e^nX  iho  sa.„onlnto  hy  which  Bisho,.  ll-»i"«<'-;--  :'/ 
,„a.lo  troatioH  with  into,-ior  trihos,  a,..l  o,vdod  lorls  on  tho  shoivs  ol  All  . 
ward  Soa-.d  tho  slo,.os  of  Mount   Ruw..n/.or..     In  March.    81.2     ho 

it     .Parlia.nont  voted  '20,0001.  towards  tho  Vr'^Uor'";'*'';'!/    Vm    ' 
,n    Mo..,l.asa  to  tl..-   Victoria  Liko ;   .u    A,.r,l     Is:.  ,   Lord    iiosobo.    h 
"mu  .no,  ta.,,,o«nccd  its  decision  to  docla,v  U^.u.da  a  Br,t.sh  l'.;otocto,^^^^^^^ 

,      i        .ne,  181.5,  a  vote  was  passed  for  the  cnstrn.t.on  ol  a  ra.lway  l.o.n 

t  e  e",  t    owards   he  Victoria  Lake.     The  ..ilect  of  t h.s  cxtons.on  ot  (.or.oa  , 

,  d  i     tish  intl.,ence  in  the  interior  has  already  doubtless  boon  cons,.le,-ablc 

.rirrestin.'  the  East  Africa  slave  trade  (see  x.q,n,,  p.  "il   ,  and  w,ll  be  n,o  o 

lo,  with  a-l's  blossin^,  as  the  inlluenco  boc..,no8  cstabl.shed.     Le,Mt„..a,.o 

ron,„ioi-co  has  L'reatly  increased.  .  ,,•       .•         ,i 

T  e  do...ina,,a  pe^lo  on  tho  coast  a,-o  a  .n.xed  .-a.^c.  n.nUm^  rom  - 
,„i„..U„;,.  of  the  A,-abs  with  the  Native  tnbos.  They  a,-o  called  S«.thl,,  a  id 
Zswahili  the  whole  s<.alu,a,-d  is  called  the  Swm^IuI  tron,  M,  Arabic  lor 
K:pKd  "coast."  Thoy  are  zealous  Mohan.n,eda..s.  and  occnpv  a  pos,- 
Language.  tion  somewhat  analo},'ous  to  that  ol  the  Mohanmiedans  <.l  MoitJ, 
India  p,-ior  to  the  JJritish  c.nqnost ;  and  the  Swahili  lan-uaKO  ,s.  as  rc^ai-ds 
its  inllncnco  in  Africa,  not  nnliko  Urdu  i..  Ind.a.  As  Urdu  is  a-  develop- 
u,ent  of  Hindi  with  Persian  and  Arable  words,  s..  .Swal„l.  ,s  a  Bant^, 
lan.'uage  modified  by  tho  iniluon<,o  of  Arab,c,  Persian,  and  1  ortuguese.  It 
is  the  language  of  trade  throu^'hout  East  Afr,ca. 

Prior  to  tho  death   of  Livingstone  only  two  M,ss,ons  shared    witJ,  the 
C  M  S.  the  work  on  the   East  Coiist.     The  ITniverstUes   Misswj, 
TTniversities'  ^^^  (j^nt,.,ti  Africa  was  founded  in  185!»,  in  co        |uenceof  the  i)er- 
""""""■         sonal  appeals  of  the  great  traveller  to  Oxiu.d  and  Cambridge. 
Under  its  devoted  Icade,-,  Bisho,.  Mackei.zie,  a  strong  pit.tv  i^^'J";l^'d^f  '« 
Zambesi  and  the  Shi,-e,  accon,i.anied  by  Livingstone  hi.nscll    ...  1«<'"^         '*; 
tribal    wars,  and    the  climate,  howeve.-,  proved   serious  obstavles.      With,, 
two  vears  the  I'.ishop  and  thive  of  his  eompanions  were  dead,  au'l  the  rest 
(except  one)  had  blen   invalided  honie.     li,.,ely   has  a  (  hnst.an   M.ss.on 
een    be.^un    with  so  sore  a  trial  of  faith.     The  „ext  I^shop    Dr.  To/er, 
ibaudonCd  the  Zanibesi.  and  established  the  M,ss,.m  at  /  ,n/,l.ar  ,n  1864; 
H^u  "'t-  l.i-  successor.  Bishop  Stecre  (consecrated  1874),      whom  the  g,-eat 
eVtensi^onof   the  work    in  later  years  was   due.     In    186.,   l^^ambara    one 
of   the    countries  first  visited  by    ''    ipf,  was   occupied  ;  and  in   18.t.,  the 
Rovuma  river  was  made  a  centr,  operations,  whence  the  east^'rn   shores 

of  Lake  Nyassa  have  been  reached  and  a  mission  stwimer  placed  on  tlia , 
lake      Meanwhile   important  work   has   been   carried  on  in  Zanzibar,  and 
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i,  oil  I'  <■  noHli 
Al'i'ii  .luii'l  t.lm 

liU>  liOHHOHHIODH 

ii(1h  till'  Itiiliiin 
Allii'itiiK'  Nilii 
t  fl\iiN  incluilcs 
1  tlit'cfjiiiitoriiil 
<),  iiud  Kara^wt! 
to  tho  northern 

lly  cfforlH  hiiv»> 
|i('rativ(»  t')  tlio 
iiipany,  largely 
lain  of  statiims 
jako,  ami  to  itH 
x'on  jtroiuoti'J, 
itisli  M|ilit>r<'  ill"' 
aw  inn>r|ii>ialt'(l 
Is  Ohaitor  hack 
itsltotho  norlli 
;|()n  Iravfllt'd), 
ihorcs  of  Allicr! 
[arcli,  18l»2,  the 
cyiii^,'  tilt'  route 
ol'il  IJosi'lnM-y'a 
sli  I'loti^ciorato, 
'  a  railway  I'loui 
isioiiol'ii.'rinau 
)on  coiisitloralilt! 
,u(l  will  lit'  iii"ro 
I'd.     Lf^'itiiiiato 

suiting,'  from  tin- 
led  Swaliili,  aii'l 
iihil,  Arabic  for 
id  oci'iijiv  a  posi- 
uudaiis  of  Mi>rlli 
i^t.'  is,  as  rcfjards 
III  is  a-  dt.'volop- 
liili  is  a  IJi'intii 
Portugiit'se.     It 

sliiircd    witli  tlie 
iirriiitu's'  Mlasidii 
iioucoof  tlu'  per- 
aiid  Cainltridyc. 
irt  V  ascended  the 
lf,'iii  IHCO.     The 
)sta(li's.      Within 
leail,  and  the  rest 
'hristiaii   Mission 
ishop,   Dr.  To/.cr, 
'  inzihar  in  18(J4; 
whom  the  great 
,   Usauibara,  one 
and  in   1870, the 
le  eastern   shores 
or  placed  on  thai, 
in  Zanzibar,  and 
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a  liindsonio  cliiircii  now  slanils  on  th*«  iitt>  of  the  old  slave-iiiarket. 
Bisiioj)  Hteere  died,  deeply  lanieiitetl,  in  IHMJ.  KIh  HiicceHHorN  have  been 
HiHlt(i|>  Biiiylliti  H  (who  tlioil  in  1H!>1)  ami  Kichop  Kichardson,  whu  wuh 
iionsecraletl  in  1  .''!>■'>.  The  ditxicHo  of  Nyassaland,  now  cdlcd  Fiikoina,  \Vii>4 
fora.ed  in  IHiCi  ;  lliwhop  Hornby,  the  first  occupant  of  the  see,  was  siii ceeded 
in  .Iiilv,  1^".*."),  by  Uishop  .Maples,  w|io  wasdrowmd  to^etlier  with  a  brother 
nii-'Hion.'try  in  Luki^  Nyassa  the  followiuir  autumn. 

Tlie   l/iiiti'il  /''ni'  MrtliiiiliHf  Mixiiiiiit  huH  (Hiiiee  iHGl)  one  or  two  HtationH 
near  the  coast  at   Mombasa  for  reaching'  the  VVaiiika  and  (Jalla  tribes. 

The  other  Kast  and  Centr.il  .\frica  Missions  owe  their  'xislence  to  the 
impulse  given  by  the  n<!ws  of  rjivingstone's  d«Mith  antl  by  Mr. 
Htaiiley's  letter  from  Uganda.  Tlie  I'lstublinltt'il.  ('Iiiirrh  of 
Scotland  antl  the  A'/w  Chnirh  of  Scotiiiiitl  naturally  took  tlio 
most  closel\  associatetl  with  Livingstone's  memory,  tlie  Zaiii- 
hake  Nyassa ;  and  the  Free  Church  Mission  has  an  ini- 
porlaiil  station  at  the  south  eiitl  of  that,  lake,  winli;  tint  Ciiiirch  of 
Scotland  Mission  is  nt  IJlantyre,  near  Lake  Sliirwa.  in  I8!il  Dr.  Stewart, 
of  the  Fri'i'  Chnrc.h,  the  experienccil  superinlemleiit  of  the  Iinliistiial 
Mission  at  fjovcilale,  S  nilli  Afi  ic  i,  opened  an  Imliistriil  ^lission  atnong 
tlie  Wakamlia  to  the  north  tif  Kiiiina-Njaro.  'J  he  /.ihkIoii  MissituKni/ 
Sofii'lii  ehiist'  Lake  Tanganyika  for  its  field,  and  has  occiipietl  Ujiji  ami 
other  places  on  its  banks,  as  well  as  Urambo  on  the  route  thither. 
This  Missi«.n  has  snlb'ifil  severe  trials  l>y  the  death  of  several  t»f  its 
foremost  men  ;  ainl  more  than  one  (including  Dr.  Mullens,  the  able 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  \^ho  was  on  his  way  to  visit  the  stations^  has  been 
buried  ne.ir  Mpwapwa  by  the  (".M.S.  missionaries.  Several  (jierinan 
Soiiities,  the  lierlin,  tlu'  Neiii'iikirche,  the  Evaii'.'eliral,  and  the  Moravians, 
have  taken  up  work  in  (Jerniai  East  Africa.  The  other  Central  Afriea 
Missions  start  from  llit»  other  sidt^  of  the  Continent,  viz,  that  of  the 
Jlii/ifint  Sixicfi/ on  the  Congo;  that  of  the  Atwiicnn  /itmnlij  Mi.'<^ii>iis  \u 
llengiuila;  the  fji'i'liii/stone  Vinujo  Misniim,  started  by  Dr.  (Irattan  Ouinness, 
but  afterwards  traiisfcrretl  to  the  American  liaptisls  ;  the  Cmnjo  Jhilolo 
Mi.iyliDi,  also  (  stal'iishi!d  and  still  carried  on  by  Dr.  ifiiinness  ;  the  Mission 
of  llishop  Taylor  o(  \\u'  Am  ii,uiii.  Ei>i.iri)i)iil  Millin.fin/.i,  o\]  ihe  Congo  and 
in  Angola;  and  Mr.  Arnot's  (laramjdnzr  Minnidii. 

The  linguistic  wfuk  of  Krapt  and  Kebii  ;uin  will  be  mentioned  in  a  later  sce- 
tion  (ji.  ll>).  In  ivi-Swahili  pill  lions  of  the  Seriptures  and  of  the 
I'rau'r-book  have  been  traii^litil  ;  in  Ki-Oiriama  St.  Matthew's 
(Jo8])el,  New  Testament  stories,  '  he  catechism  of  the  Christian 
Literature  Society,  a  primer  and  an  arithmetic;  in  Ki-Sagalla,  St.  ^blrk, 
the  (lo-tpels  for  Sumlays,  parts  of  the  Prayer-book,  a  vocabulary,  and  a 
reading-bonk  ;  in  Ki  Chagga,  St.  Matthew's  Gosj)el,  and  in  Ki-Tavota 
St.  John's,  both  by  Mr.  Steggall.  In  U-Sa,gara,  Mr.  Last  made  pre- 
liminary vocabularies  of  several  neighbouring  languages  and  dialects, 
In  Ki-Gogo  the  four  Gosiieis  and  the  Atits,  the  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  John, 
Jude,  the  liooks  of  Uenesis,  Ruth,  Jonah,  and  the  Psalms,  parts  of  the  Prayer- 
book,  l^ilgrim's  Pr>'g'"  ss,  Peep  of  Day,  Ac;  in  Ki-Sagava,  St.  Luke's  Gospel 
pai'ts  ol  the  l'ra,yer  ..k,  hymns,  and  reatling-books  have  been  translated  and 
])rintcd.  In  Lugan>,  .,  Mr.  Wilson  ])ublished  a  grammar  and  vocabulary,  M'. 
Ma  kav  translated  St.  Matthew  and  ]>art  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  Mr.  Gordon 
completed  the  latter,  and  ^Ir.  Ashe  translated  St.  Mark.  The  rest  of  the 
New  Testament  and  a  few  books  of  the  Old  have  been  translated  by  Mi-. 
Pilkington,  by  whom  also  parts  of  thi  Prayer-book  and  various  other  books 
have  been  translated. 

I.     Coast  District  :   Mombasa,  Fkere  Town,  Habai,  Jilobe. 
The  two  places  in  East  Africa  most  closely  associated  with  missionary 
Zanzibar  and  work  are  Zanzibar  and  Mombasa.     Each  of  these  familiar  names 
Mombasa.      stands  for  both  an  island  and  a  town.     Zanzibar  Island  is  the 
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lar^rest  on  the  whole  coast,  50  miles  by  27.  The  population  forinorly 
supposua  to  exceed  200,000  and  even  800,000,  is  now  (18f>2)  found  to  l)o 
not  more  than  75,000  I'or  the  whole  island,  of  whom  about  30  000  are 
resident  in  the  town  of  Zanzibar.  This  place  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
western  shore,  looking  towards  the  mainland,  whence  it  is  'SO  miles  distant, 
Mombasa  Island  is  only  between  two  and  three  miles  in  diameter,  and  lies 
in  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  some  150  miles  to  the  north  of  Zanzibar.  Tlie  town 
lies  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  estuary,  only  half  a  mile  from  the  main- 
land.  Mombasa  was  one  of  the  Portu^'uese  settlements  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  old  fort  around  which  the  town  clusters  bears  the  date  of 
its  erection  by  Xeixas  de  Cabreira,  1035.  The  jiopulation  is  about  15,000, 
and,  lilce  that  of  Zanzibar  itself,  consists  mainly  of  Swahili  and  Arabs,  with 
the  Hindu  IJanian  traders  already  mentioned,  and  eman;;ipalc(l  slaves' from 
the  native  trilies  in  the  interior.  Zanzibar  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Universities'  Mission  ;  Mombasa  of  the  C.M.S.  Mission. 

The  commencement  of  missionary  work  in  East  Africa  dates  from  1844. 

C.M.S.Mission:At  the  close  of  1818,  John  Ludwij.'  Krapf,  compelled  to  abandon 

Krapf  and        his  persevering,'  attempts  to  plant  the  Oospel  in  Abyssinia  and 

Rebmann         Shoa  (see  article  on  Egypt,  &c.,  p.  71),  sailed  from  Aden   in 

an  Arab  vessel  tor  tho  /:.anzd)ar  coast.     On  Jan.   ;3rd,    1844.  he  landed  at 

Momba.-,a;  and  there,  after  a  visit  to  Zanzibar,  he  settled  in  the  followiii.' 

May,  armed  with  a  letter  from   Seyyid    Slid,    ^hich  commended  him  to 

governors  and  i)cople  as  "  a  good  man  who  wishes  to  convert  the  world  to 

(jtod.  '     But  heavy  trial  was  to  mark  the  beginning  of  what  has   proved  to 

be  so  great  an  enterprise.     Withi'i  two  months  of  his  settlement  at  Mom- 

l)asa,  Kra])f  buried  on  the  opposite  mainland  his  wife  and  infant  child      He 

could  not  foresee  that  close  to  the  very  spot  where  he  laid  them  would  rise 

thirty  years  alterwards,  the  mission  station  of  Prere  Town  ;  yet  he  did  spo 

in  their  grave  a  pledge  of  future  triumphs  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  wrote  home 

U13  memorable  message, — 

"Tt-ll  our  fvwmh  tlmt  tlioro  i.s,  on  the  East  African  ooiist,  a  lonely  crave  of  a  n.enilier  ..f 
the  M.ss,on  eanso  conneetc.l  with  your  Society.  This  is  a  sij^n  that  you  have  cv  nm  e  c  I  e 
strng,^  e  w.h  tins  part  of  the  xvorl.l ;  an.l  as  the  victories  of  the  (;in,reh  are  Kaiuc^ ly  te  ,.  t 
over  the  graves  and  death  of  many  of  her  n.en.I.ers.  you  n.ay  ho  the  n.ore  eonvin,.^!  tl  ,a  1  o 
hour  IS  at  liand  when  you  are  sumuioued  to  the  conversion  of  Africa  from  its  eastern  shore." 

In  1846,  Krapf  was  joined  by  John  Rebmann,  and  together  they  et;ta 
Their  flret  f'^^'^  *!!«  "}'f '«"  station  of  Kisulutini,  in  the  Eabai  district. 
Discoveries,  p^i-'eii  niiles  inland ;  and  then  begai;  the  remarkable  series  of 
journeys  with  which  opens  the  history  of  East  and  Central 
African  exploration.  Krapf  visited  Usan.bara  and  Ukamba,  and  also 
sailed  down  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Delgado ;  Rebmann  thrice  penetrated 
mto  Jagga  or  Chagga,  the  Switzerland  of  East  Africa.  On  May  1 1th  1848 
Rebiuann  dn.covered  Kilinia-Njaro,a  mountain  mass  as  large  iis  the  Bernese 
Oberland  and  rising  to  a  greater  lu-ight  ;  and  in  the  foUowing  year  Kranf 
sightf-d  Mount  Kenia.  The  former  has  since  pr,.ved  to  be  I !J, 7 20  feet  hiirh  • 
the  latter,  which  has  not  yet  been  as.'ended  to  its  summit,  has  an  estimated 
altitude  of  from  18,000  to  19,000  feet.  •^''iiinated 

Influenced  by  Krapf's  enthusiasm,  (he  Society  now  formed  large  ohms 
Their  later  *"^  ^l'*'  '"^f  !*"  ''^  ^'^'"^'■'^'  Africa  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  • 
years.  'I'lil  ^  1851  the  attempt  was  ..  iuIh.     But  the  men  sent  out  died 

or  were  invalided  home ;  and  Krapf,  who  ultimately  started  alone 
and  r..u;hed  far  into  Ukamba,  was  deserted  by  his  native  foUowers  found 
hnnselt  a  starymg  fugitive  in  a  hostile  country,  and  only  regained  the  coast 
alter  extraordinary  adventures  and  mud)  suffering.  In  iM.'^.';  he  returned 
to  Europe,  and  though  he  twice  went  again  to  Africa  on  temporary  missions 
the  great  work  of  his  later  years  was  linguistic,  and  was  done  in"  his  ouict 

Kn::S,l^:'26th;';88L"^^'"'"'^^  ^'^"'^  ''-''  "'"  ^-»'^«tone,  o^us 
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Eebmann  remained  in  Eash  Africii  twenty-nine  years  without  once  comino- 
home.  In  185(i  ho  was  driven  from  Kisuliitini  hv  an  incur.sion  of  the 
Masai,  who  destroyed  the  station  and  dispersed  tbe'Wa-Nilca  people  under 
instruction;  but  lie  only  retired  to  Zanzibar,  where  he  continued  his  itatient 
linguistic  studies  for  t>.,«  years,  after  Avhich  he  returned  to  his  old  post  and 
resumed  his  labours.  For  many  years  ho  was  alone  at  Kisulutiui ;  and  there, 
in  1873,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  found  him,  quite  blind,  with  perhaps  a  dozen 
converts,  immersed  in  liis  dictionaries  and  translations,  which  he  carried  on 
with  the  heli>  of  his  faithful  native  attendant,  Isaac  Nvondo,  the  son  of  the 
first  convert  of  the  Mission,  Abe  Gnnga.  At  length,  when  the  Mission  had 
been  reinforced,  he  returned  home,  took  up  his  abode  close  to  Krapf  at 
Kornthal,  and,  soon  afterwards,  on  Oct.  4tb,  187(3,  entered  into  rest. 

Like  Livingstone,  Kra])f  and  Kebmann  were  [lioneers.  Like  him,  they 
Their  Lin-  f*"^^'  '^**'*''  Jiivct  fruit  of  their  labours  in  the  conversion  of  souls, 
guistio  Work.  '"^^  as  in  his  case,  the  indirect  results  have  been  immense.  ^V  hat 
TVT-    •  ■u'^"^'^  ^^  ^^'^^^'  K^'ogi'fi'l'bical  researches,  and  of  their  own  Mombasa 

Mission  will  be  mentioned  presently.     Their  lini,Miistic  work  was  iini)ortant 
One  of  Ivrapf  s  earliest  i)rodiictions  was  a  Vocabulary  of  Six  African  Lan- 
guages, viz.   Kl-Straliili,  Ki-Niha,   Ki-Kamha,  Ki-Pokouu,,  Ki-lliaa  (Yao) 
and   nulla,  published  in  18,50.     In  the  l.-ading   language,   Ki-Sirahili,  he 
translated  the  J\^ew  Testament,  a  fragment  of  the  Old,  and  parts  of  the 
1  raver-book  ;    and  also   compiled  an   Outline  (iraminar  and  an   olauorat>> 
Diction:- ry,  the  latt(H-  just  completed  when  he  died.     But  his  work  in  this 
language  IS  to  a  lirge  extent  su|.erseded  by  that  of  Bishop  Steere,  whose 
ivi-SwahiU    Scripture    and    Prayer-book    translations,    reading-books,    &c 
have  proved  of  the  greatest  value.     Krapf  also  produced  vocabularies  in 
(.alia,    Mami,    kn-an,    Ki-Taihi,    Ki-Samham,   Ki-Kamha,  and   Ki-Ni/'i^a 
[Chi-hiiauja);   and   in   A7-A//.-«,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  which  translation 
has  a   remarkable   history,   for   with   its   aid    a   fugitive    Christian  from 
Kisulutini  was  able  to  teach  the  i)ecple  of  his  tribe   (WaGiriama),  and 
thus  a  band  of  believers  was  gathered  before  any   missionary   visited  the 
district,     ifebmann  was  the  translator  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  info  Ki-tiwahili 
and  his  version  iornis  ].art  of  Stecre's  New  Testament ;  he  also  com luled 
KiJSikii  and  ht-Ai/((ss/i  dictionaries. 

On  the  return  of  Sir  B.  Frere  from  his  special  mission  to  Zanzit)ar,  in 
Frere's  Plans  187:5,  to  put  down  the  slave-trade,  he  urged  on  the  Church 
and  I-.iving.  Missionary  Society  the  importance  of  developing  its  work  on  the 
stone  sDeaih.eoast,  and  advised  the  establislinieut  of  a  settlement  for  the 
recci)tion  of  liberated  slaves  at  Mombasa.  Two  missionaries  were  at  once 
sent  out  to  joiti  Kebmann ;  but  in  the  following  year  an  extraordinary 
impetus  was  given  to  all  missionary  enteri)rise  in  Fust  and  Central 
Africa  by  the  news  of  the  dt'ath  of  Livingstone.  He  aetuallv  died  ou 
May  Ith,  1873,  but  the  fact  was  not  known  in  England  till  early  in 
1874.  The  connexion  of  the  C.M.S.  with  Africa  was  illustrated  by  the 
faithtuliiess  and  devotion  of  some  of  his  "  Nasik  boys,"  liberated  African 
slaves  who  had  been  under  the  Society's  care  at  Xasik  in  India  (see  itifra, 
page  I'M)  :  one  es]  .'cially,  Jacob  A\'ainwright,  who  read  the  Burial  Service 
over  such  of  his  remains  as  were  interred  at  Ilala,  and  who  came  to  Fn^'land 
with  his  body,  and  another,  Matthew,  who  embalmed  the  body.  °  The 
sympathy  of  the  Christian  public  was  now  thoroughly  aroused  ,  and  a  large 
special  fund  enabled  the  Society  to  plan  a  great  development  of  the  work 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  1874,  the  liev.  W.  S.  Price,  the  very  inission- 
FrereTown  '\7  ^''^'''  bad  formerly  been  in  charge  of  the  Nasik  Mission  iu 
fouadfld.  Western  India,  and  had  himself  brought  up  Livingstone's 
"  Nasik  boys,"  was  sent  to  Mombasa ;  and  thither,  also,  were 
brought  from  Bombay  some  150  oth.'r  of  his  old  African  proteges,  most  of 
them  Christians,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  colony.  Land  was  i)uichased 
on  the  mainland  opposite  Mombasa,  close  to  Mrs.  Krapf's  grave;  houses 
were  built ;  the  settlement  was  named  Frere  Town,  in  honour  uf  Sir  Bartle 
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Frere  ;  and  in  1875  some  450  slaves  rescued  by  II.M.  cruisers  were  received 
from  Dr.  (now  Sir  Jolin)  Kirk,  the  (Jonsul-General  at  Zanzibar.  In  1W84, 
a  desolating?  famine  in  the  country  led  to  a  revival  of  the  shive-trade,  the 
people  selling'  themselves  in  order  to  obtain  food  ;  and  thronf,'li  the  aclivity 
of  British  ships,  large  numbers  were  rescued  from  slave  dhows,  of  whom 
some  300  or  400  were  handed  to  the  Mission  at  Frere  Town.  In  the  care 
of  these  liberated  slaves  of  1885  the  missionaries  were  assisted  by  liberated 
slaves  of  1875,  »o^^'  intelligent  Christian  people.  In  1885,  two  native 
tcafhers,  themselves  freed  slaves  of  an  earlier  [leriod  at  Nasik,  were  ordained 
by  Bishop  Hannington.  When  Mr.  Trice  revisited  the  Mission  in  1S88,  he 
v;rote,  "  The  contrast  between  what  I  found  here  thirteen  years 
Its  results.  ^^^  ^^^^  yyhid  I  find  to-day  is  simply  marvellous.  I  do  not  Ijc- 
lieve  there  is  in  any  part  of  the  world  a  more  open  door  for  the  spread  of 
the  Kint'dora."  In  that  year,  encouraged  by  a  special  contribution  from  a 
London  congregation  alter  the  February  Simubaneous  Meetings  of  1887, 
the  Societv  sent  out  a  considei'able  augmentation  to  the  statt"  of  ''idy  mis- 
sionaries, and  work  among  the  African  wunien  at  all  the  const  stations  has 
been  vigorously  engaged  in  since  that  time.  A  medical  missionary  was 
added  to  the  staff  about  the  same  time,  and  a  hospital  has  been  built  by 
Dr.  Edwards  on  the  island  of  Mombasa  on  a  site  presented  to  the  Mission 
in  1890  bv  Sultan  Seyyid  Ali.  In  IH'J'S,  work  was  commenced  among  a 
little  colony  of  liberated  slaves,  rescued  by  the  I.B.E.A.  Comiiany  and 
placed  at  Kilindini,  on  the  Islnud  of  Mombasa. 

i\rany  of  the  liberated  slaves  landed  at  Frere  Town  wei-e  transferred  to 
Freed  Slaves  Kisulutini  i^Kabai),  where  the  ground  is  more  easily  cultivated  ; 
>ind  and  aroimd  that  station  many  of  the  Wa-Nika  natives  of  tlie 

Kunaways.  country  have  settled,  j facing  themselves  under  Christian  in- 
struction. A  new  church,  St.  Paul's,  was  opened  by  Bisbop  I'arker  in  1887  ; 
and  Bisbop  Tucki  r  wrote  during  a  visit  in  August,  189i:  "  The  congrega- 
tion ga'bered  together  at  the  Sunday  morning  service  was  a  wond<'rl'ul 
sigbt.  The  church  was  crowded  from  end  to  end  ;  many  people  were  oliliged 
to  sit  outside  around  tbe  windows  and  doors.  One  hundred  and  forty-seven 
stayed  for  the  service  of  Holy  Communion  ;  it  was  indeed  a  most  happy  and 
helpful  time."  235  adults  were  1  aj)tized  shortly  after  the  Bishop's  visit. 
Ilic  Wa-Nika  of  the  ueighlnMiring  villages  are  visited  by  native  cat(^chists. 
There  were  some  1050  Christian  adherents  at  Kabai  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  in  1894.  Much  diliiculty  has  l)eca  occasioned  from  time  to 
Jme  l>y  runaway  slaves  making  Kabai  an  asylum.  Domestic  slavery  being 
a  legalized  institution  in  tbe  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  the 
Society's  Enropean  Missionaries  did  their  utmost  to  dis(!onrago  their 
•esorting  thither,  but  with  very  limited  success.  Much  alarm  was  ibere- 
I'ore  occasioiit'(l  at  the  close  of  1888  by  the  tidings  that  a  scrutiny  vras  to 
le  instituted  into  the  antecedents  of  tbe  peoiile.  Many  who  had  been 
overal  years  living  decent  Christian  lives  in  the  settlement  without  'i 
suspicion  of  their  being  runaw.iys  having  arisen,  were  threatened  with 
arrest  and  a  return  to  their  iornier  boi  .a^;.\  Kesistance  was  gravely 
aiiprehended.  The  re[ireseiitativesot  tJie  I.B.E.A.  Co.  at  tliis  critical  moment 
generously  underiuok  to  redeem  them,  and  cerlilieates  of  freedom  were  dis- 
nbutcd  to  i)50  runaways  on  January  2inl,  1889.     "  It  was  a  heart-stirring 

asion,  worth  coming  GdOO  miles  to  take  part  in,"  Mr.  Friee  wrote.     li.ibai 

^'  s  much  to  the  labours  of  the  late  Uev.  E.  A.  Fitch  from  1800-4. 

Numerous  testimonies  have  come,  unsought,  from  naval  ofHccM-s  and  others 
vlio  have  inspected  the  work  at  Frere  Town  and  lialiai,  and  from  tho 
liritish  Considar  authorities  on  tho  coast,  to  whom  tho  Mission  is  deeply 
indebted.  There  have  been  from  time  to  timfi  difH<tul(ios  and  disappoint- 
ments, and  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  both  Kiu-opean  and  African,  has 
been  sadly  illustrated;  but  the  blessing  of  God  has  again  iuid  again  been 
ign.'liy  manifested. 

Work  has  l>eeu  done  in  the  Giriama  district  some  vO  miles  north  of  ]\rom- 
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basa,  whither  the  Gospel  was  first  carried  by  a  convert  of  Eeb- 
mann's.  Atone  time  there  was  a  large  and  indigenous  comnuinitv 
but  It  was  scattered  by  Swahili  slaveholders.  Many  of  tlio' 
Natives  migrated  northward  to  the  8abaki  Valley,  and  in  1890a  station  was 
opened  at  Jilore,  a  place  about  twenty-four  niiles  from  the  coast  at  Melinde 
Here  the  Kev.  Douglas  A.  L.  Hooper  has  laboured  since  1892,  and  hero 
his  devoted  wife  («tv;  Edith  ISaldey)  died  ia  1893.  Fifty  had  been  bai,- 
tized  there  up  to  1894,  including  a  Masai  youth,  the  first  of  his  race,  it  is 
believed,  to  embrace  the  Gospel,  and  Bishop  Tucker  confirmed  28  in 
18J2-3.  In  1895  the  little  congregation  was  scattered  and  the  station 
broken  up  through  the  action  of  an  Arab  chief  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
rebelled  against  the  British  Government.  A  station  was  oiened  in  1887 
on  the  Shiinba  hills,  south- west  of  Mombasa,  to  serve  as  a  sanatorium 
tor  the  Euro])ean  missionaries  as  well  as  a  centre  for  evangelization. 

In  1883,  a  sea-going  mission  steamer  was  jirovidcl  for  the  .Alission  -is 
a  nieniorial  to  the  late  Kev.  II.  Wright,  the  cost  being  met  by  a  special  fuiid 
raised  in  his  memory,  and  the  vessel  being  named  after'him  the  Jlenn/ 
Wi  ,uht.  Ihe  deyelo].ment  of  Mombasa  in  recent  years,  and  its  being  made 
a  p  ace  of  call  by  the  British  India  Steamship  Companv's  boats  have 
rendered  the  services  of  such  a  boat  unnecessary,  and  it  Was  sold  to  the 
l.li.b.A.  Co.  in  1890, 

II.    TaITA    AND    TaVETA. 

The  early  travels  of  Krapf  and  Rebiuann,  as  already  mentioned,  were 
Extension  j"hiiul  north-west  from  Mombasa.  One  of  the  districts  visited 
Mombasa.  ].,,,.,  ^x.  ,,f  i^,]^,„,^  ^^^^^  j_^  jg^.^  .^  ^^_^^  •  .^.^J  ^.^^^^^^ 
von  cleri>e(kcn,  who  ascended  Kilima  Njaro  to  a  h.'ight  of  13  9U0  feet  • 
"^^T\'''■^^  V-v.  0  M.V,  of  the  United  Methodist  Mi^sicm,  w^o 
uadied  the  limit  of  perpetna  snow.  Both  these  travellers  visited  the  kin-^ 
Mandara,  at  Ins  capital,  Mushi;  and  Mandara  sent  a  letter  to  the  CMS 
mis-sionanes  at  Mombasa  in  1878,  asking  for  Christian  teachers.  In  188:5' 
tae  hrst  advance  w.isinadefroni  the  c(.ast.  and  a   stuti.m  established   about 

00   ni,  OS  ,nl,n,d,  in  the  Taita  country,  at  Sagaba,  on  the  N.i  ,ra  hIIis      I. 
INN.,  Bishop  Ham.ington    (Ix-foro   starting  on   his  last  journey)    visited 
Cliagga,  Itself  and  a  Mission  was  also  begun  there,  at  Moshi.   which  was 
contiiuied  with  fluctuating  success  until  189l'.  when  tlie  chief  (Mcli   Mai, 
daras  son    got  involved  in  hostilities  against  the  Germans  of  the  adjacent 

ort  on  KiiiniaNiaro.     The  Mission  was  then  removed  to  Tavcta, Se  a 
hand,  but  in  British  territory,  where  a  hopeful  work,  especially  anon.,  the 
young,  has  been  commenced.  .'-".-,  ^''^^ 

Beyond  Kilima  Njaro  is  the  Ma^ai  count  rv,  traversed  in  1883-4  by  Mr 
Joseph  .iH.mson,  and  in  18.sr,  I,v  Bishop  Hannington,  and  frequently  of  latJ 
years  by  caravans  of  the  I.B.K.A  Comj.any  and  ,.f  the  British  Goven,! 
The  Masai.  "'';'"-  as  also  by  Bishop  Tucker  and  parties  of  missionaries  in 
1892  and  1>95.  Its  inhabitants,  the  grea!  Masai  nation,  are 
a  fierce  race,  and  a  terror  to  all  around  them  on  a.-count  of  their  incessant 
7.'  !l'"')Vr""  •"''^''"""••■^'  ^''ittle.  The  Masai  appear  to  le  . -i„.i„,dly 
oi  Galla  (Haniitie)  sto-k,  with  a  large  strain  of  Negro  blood,  aiuf  their 
language  shows  distinct  (jalla  affinities.      A  vo-abularv  of  their  language 

^j^::^];^^'  '-^  ^^'^^^^'^  ^^  ^^-^  ^-  ^-^  ^-"  -^^^'o 

Bishop  Tu.ker  has  been  greatly  imprescod  during  hk  journeys  to  Uganda 

In!  •    !i,i"!r"'"'"*''  "•"'""^"  ^^  "'*«^i?J'-^'-y  ^^"'>rk  -^'<'"g  the  Wakamba, 
ftn.i  Ml  r.i,   i\,r.aya  eouuiry,  anu  also  m  ijppoi  Kavuondo. 

III.  NvANZA  Mission  :   Its  Okiqin.     Intermediatf.  STATiOBr.s. 
On  January  2nd,^851.  in  the  Instructions  delivered  to  Dr  Kranf  in  tl,« 
name    of   the    Church    Missionary   Society,    Henry    Venn    uu'^id  these 
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wn-ds-- "If  Africa  is  to  bo  ponotrated  by  European  mission- 
aries, '  it  must  bo  from  tlio  East  Coast."  H.'  niiglit  have  added 
"  or  by  travellers."     At  that  time,  altliou<,'h  many  had  explored 

- the  Dark  Continent  from  the  north,  south,  and  west  eoasts,  none, 

except  the  two  C.M.S.  missionaries,  Krapf  and  Rebnunn,  nad  attempted  to 
reach  the  interior  from  the  eastern  side.  On  the  otlier  hand,  almost  all  the 
Rubseouent  L'reat  jonrnevs  of  discovery  were  bc^'un  from  Zanzd>ar  Ihirton, 
Speke  Grant,  Von  der  Decken,  Livinj^stone  in  his  later  journeys,  Cameron, 
StanleV  and  Thomson,  all  travelled  from  east  to  west.  What  led  to  this  new 
dei)arture  in  the  direction  taken  by  African  exploration  ?  Confessedly,  the 
impulse  was  given  by  the  travels  and  researches  of  Kraj.f  and  Kebmann. 

Krapfs  voyaw  down  the  East  Coast  at  the  end  of  ISl-Ii  has  been  men- 
First  the  tioned  under  Mombasa  section.  At  one  of  the  porls  he  stopped 
Mission,  then  at,  TakannKU,  he  first  heard  of  certain  countries  in  the  intermr, 
the  ExpIorers.Qiie  called  "  Uiiiamesi"— "  in  whi-li  territory,"  he  wrote,  'Uhcrc 
is  a  qrcat  /«/.<."  In  1852,  accounts  of  this  lake,  gatlu'ied  from  Natives, 
were  sent  home  to  the  Societv,  and  ].nblishcd  in  the  ('..)/.  IntellH/ninr.  In 
October,  1855,  there  appeared  in  a  German  iieriodical,  the  Ciilmr-Mis.'iioiix. 
i/rt<^  a  sketch  map  sent  bv  Kebmann  and  Erhardt,  compiled  from  native 
sources,  showing  a  gigunti.'  inland  sea  streb'hing  from  the  E(piator  to  lat. 
12^  S.  '  (A  copy  of  this  map  ai»i»eared  in  the  C'.J/.  JiitrlHi/dircr  of  August, 
1S56.)  A  large  map  based  upon  it  was  exhibited  at  the  Koyal  Geographical 
Biscoverv  of  oociet  v,  and  excit.d  the  greatest  interest  and  astonishment.  This 
the  Victoria  led  to" the  expedition  of  JJurton  and  Spekc  m  1857,  the  results  of 
Nyanza,  which  were  1  lie  discovery,  not  of  one  huge  sea,  but  of  two  smaller 

though  still  magnificent  lakes,  first, "Taiigaiiyika.  by  both  Speke  and  BurKm, 
and  then  (Jul v  ;ii»lh,  1858*)  tlie  "Sea  of  Ukerewe,"  by  Speke  alone,  who 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza—"  Nyan/a"  meaning  lake. 
Wjieke  says  (Aile  Sonrn'x,  p.  'M'A)  -. — 

"The  inissioridrics  iivi"  the  (.riinc  aii'l  fii'-t  nroiiiottMS  of  lliis  iliscovovy.  Tlicy  Imve  been 
for  Vfiirs  <!oi>iK  tliuir  ulniost,  willi  n-inplc  »iii«.  -iiy,  to  CliiisiiMii/..."  tins  ncgn)  liim!.  'ni<|y 
lioiinl  from  Arabs  iilid  other*  of  .  .  ,  li  hir^c  !iiko  or  iiil;iu.l  iM'ii.  .  .  .  Not  Immm^:  iiHo 
(0  ^'iiiii  infonimlioii  of  iinv  hin'l  st'iiMratioi's  to  the  said  water,  tlifv  very  naturally,  and,  I 
niav  add,  fortnnatelv,  |int  iipon  llie  map  tliiit  moi;.-ter  shijf  of  an  iidand  sea  wliieh  so  nnieli 
iiltraeted  the  atteut'ion  of  the  (^eoj^rapliieal  world  in  18.';5-(!,  and  caused  our  lieiiif,'  sent  out  to 
Africa." 

On  that  occasion  Speke  only  m  ..      ^e  Vict(,ria  Nyanza  at  its  soulhern 

extreniitv,  and  iiscerta  i.cd  nothing  resjiecting  its  size  and  shiijie, 

and  of  _..  ,  .  4.  /i...  : f ;*  ,.+•  <1, /.,.,..., .r^  ,,f(l...  MiK.       Kni  in  IWCl 


Uganda. 


or  as  to  the  issue  from  it  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  But  in  18GI 
he  undertook  a  s<(  cniid  oxp'.liti-.n  with  Colonel  Grant,  the  main 
result  of  which  was  comniuiiicalcd  in  his  famous  telegram,  "The  Nile  is 
settled."  'J'he  dimensions  of  the  lake  were  approxiniafceiy  fixed,  and  the  Nile 
was  found  to  flow  out  of  it  northward.  On  this  journey,  tw<»  <.roat  monarchs, 
ruling  over  large  territories,  Mtcsa,  King  oC  rgamhi,  and  Itiimanika,  King 
of  JCaragwe,  received  for  the  first  time  the  vi-^it  of  the  while  nnin,  and  a, 
full  iiiid  interesting  account  was  given  of  them     li'i  their  snbj<'cts. 

For  twelve  years  no  other  European  stood  on  the  inhores  of  Lake  Vittoriii. 

Baiter,  Pethcrick,  Sir  S.  Baker,  and   others,  asieiuled   the    Nile  from 

Livingstone,   ll«>  Bortli,  and    made  fresh  discoveries,      liaker,  in    jiarticular, 

fttiinlfly.         disco^'ercd  the   Albert   Nyanza.      But    none   of   them   reached 

Victoria,  <.r  saw  th<'  kings,  though  I'-ifker  communicated  with  Mtesa.     !Mean- 

wh<'\f,  S-peke's  discoveries  had  led  1o  the  later  journey .<  of  Livingstone,  whose 

•■'     ]>i'ior  I"     -■  lin  in  the  more  sniithern  districts  of  tiie  Zambesi. 

iitiL'  '<•  !  t'le  ultimate  sources  of  iheNih'  weretoK'  i'ouii<l 

!  ;:    ,       ::  :.  ;;^:;1  fvoffi  1800  to  his  death  in  1H7^S  lit'  war- 

eiiitcfii'    u  (  c(naie,vioii  of  the  network  of  lakes  and  rivers  in  that 

region  wi'  river.     Stanley's  first  journey  was  in  search  of  hi ui, 

*  'litis  IK  the  d.ite    r' .*<p(:ke'.s  hoeinjj  the  southern  inlet  culled  JorUau'ii  Nulhili.     U;  first 
Eiiw  the  broad  ej^faiisr  i>*'    he  N\au/a  itself  on  Anjr.  yrd. 
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and  tlioy  riK.'t  at  Ujiji,  on  Lilco  T,in,[,'auyika,  in  1871.  Tn  1871',  Riaiilcy 
untU'i-tuok  liis  second  jonrnov,  which  nltimatfly  toi>lc  him  (iil<o  Cameron, 
who  was  a  littlo  before  him)  rij,'lit  across  Africa,  and  deterniiiied  tlio  course 
of  the  ini<,'hty  Conf^'o,  the  real  ontlet  of  Livin^^-st.one's  lakes  and  streams. 
Bnt  before  this,  be  (Stanley)  explored  the  Victoria Nyiinza,  launched  the  tirst 
English  boat  tijton  its  waters,  traced  out  its  vast  and  diversilied  oulliiie,  and 
paid  his  memorable  visit  to  Mtcsa,  Kin^^  of  Uf^'anda  (April,  187")).  Uo  hud 
however,  been  preceded  )>y  Colonel  Lon<,',  an  ofKcer  attached  to  the  stall"  of 
Colonel  Gordon,  then  Governor  of  the  Ej,'yi)tian  Sondun,  who  was  the  lirsl, 
to  roach  tLie  Lalcct  from  tlie  north;  tlie  territories  siibju^'aled  by  (iordou 
havini?,  for  the  time,  brouyht  the  Egyptian  frontier  almost  down  to  that  of 
U<,'anda. 

The  observations  of  Stanley  and  others  show  that  the  Victoria  Nvanza  is 
;5S00  feet  al)ove  the  level  of  the  sea  and  has  an  area  exciediiiL^ 
20,()0I>  scpiare  miles,  or  twice  the  si/e  of  Beh/iiim.  It  is  stiiddi-d 
with  nnmerons  islands,  particularly  Ukerewe  near  the  south 
end,  which  is  as  hir^'o  as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Sese  and  others  in  the 
north-west.  Into  a  large  inlet  at  the  south-east  corner,  culled  Spt'ke  Gulf, 
flows  the  river  Shimeeyn,  whii-h  may  be  regarded  as  tlit^  head-waters  of  the 
Nile.  Th(!  Equator  crosses  the  Lake  near  its  northern  shore.  'Ihe  conntrv 
on  the  south  and  east  sides  is  inhabited  by  many  in(le])endent  tribes,  governed 
by  ])etty  kings  ;  but  on  the  western  side  is  the  import:int  liingdom  of  Karagwe, 
and  on  the  north  and  west  the  still  larger  kingdom  of  Uganda,  to  wiiich 
formerly  Karagwe  it.self  and  many  other  neighbouring  states  owed  allegiance. 

The  late  King  of  Uganda,  Mte.sa,  was  a  rennirkable  man.     lie  was  on  the 

vi^n,  •«♦„.»     throne  when  Speke  first  arrived,  in  18(31,  when  he  was  described 

King  mtesa.  ^      ,      n-  •    i    i      \  ^i        /-i       •  •  ^       ,,. 

as  a  capricious  and  sell-mdMlgent  youth.     Ca]>ncions  and  selt- 

indidgent  he  remained  to  the  last  ;    but  of  some  higher  kingly  (jualities  ho 

was  certainly  possessed.     Between  the  visit  of  Sjx'ke  and  that  of  Stanley,  ho 

had  become  a   nominal  Mohammedan,   under    the  inlluence    of    the  Arab 

traders  who  brought  into  Uganda  European   and  Asiatic  prodticiions  and 

took  away   ivory   and   slaves   in  exc'iange.     Stanley  set   before   Mtesa  Ihe 

su|)erior  claims  of  CIn  istianity,  and  on  dcjiarting  h'ft  with  him  a  yonng  African 

who  had  been  at  the  Universities'  Mission  sidiool  at   Zan/iliav,  and  who, 

as  afterwards  .'•npeared,  read  with  him  the  Scriptures  in  Swahili  — a  language 

understood  by      e  king  and  chiefs. 

On  Noveml.      i.'itli,  187.'),  ai)peared  Stanley's  famous  letter  in  the  J>(iil// 

7V;'('//;y/^;/(,d<'scribing  his  inferco\irse  with  M  tesa,  and  challenging  Ohriutendcjm 

C.M.8.  to  semi   jnissionaries  to  Uganda.     Three  days  after,  a  sum  of 


Nyanza 
Mission 


500(1/.  was  ollV're.l  to  tl 


M.S.  towards  the  establishment  of 


a  Mission;  anolherotfer  of  ,ji)00/.  quickly  followed;  and  ultimately 
no  less  than  '2-t,0Ol)/.  was  si)cci:tlly  contriiiuted.  Arduotis  as  the  enterprise 
confessedly  Avas,  doubtful  as  ,v<rmed  the  policy  of  plunging  a  thousand 
miles  into  the  heart  of  Africa  before  the  intervening  countries  were  oc- 
cupied, the  Society  conld  n  hesitate.  It  was  felt  that  this  was  no  mere 
call  from  a  savage  heathen  king,  no  mere  suggestion  of  an  enterprise 
never  thought  of  before.  The  long  chain  of  events  which  had  led  to 
the  invitation  stood  out  before  the  memory.  At  one  end  of  the  chain  was 
a  fugitive  missionary  of  the  C.M.S.,  led  by  the  providence  of  God  to  a  point 
on  the  coast  where  lie  heanl  vague  rumours  of  a  great  inland  sea,  covering  a 
space  till  then  blank  njion  the  map.  At  the  other  end  of  the  chain  was  the 
C.M.S.  again,  oifered  a  noljle  contribution  to  undertake  the  work  of  planting 
the  banner  of  Christ  on  the  shores  of  the  largest  of  the  four  or  five  inland 
seas  discovered  in  tiie  meanwhii<'.  If  this  was  not  "providential  leading," 
what  could  be  ?  Like  Paul  and  his  companions  at  Troas,  "  Immedialely  wo 
endeavoured  to  go,  assuredly  gathering  that  the  Lord  had  called  us  for  to 
preach  tlie  Gospel  unto  them." 

The  first  plans  for  the  Nyanza  Mi.'-sion  included  the  establishmeni  of  ono 
or  more  intermediate  .suilious  lelweeu  the  East  Coast   and  the   Lake.     In 
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noticing  tlioso,  tlie  roiiti;  on  which  they  lio,  and  the  districts  it  passes  throiigli, 
may  be  hiieily  dccriLed. 

The  start  is  made  from  either  Bagamoyo  or  Saadani,  opposite  tho 
Island  of  Zanzibar.  After  jnissing  over  a  tiat  and  marshy  conntry, 
tlirough  which  the  Wami  and  Ivingani  rivers  win<l  their  tortnons  courses, 
Stations  the  traveller  gradnally  rises  to  the  highland  districts  of  Hgurii 
en  route:  and  Usagara.  In  tho  former  conntry,  some  180  miles  inland, 
Mamboia,  is  the  first  C.M.S.  station,  Mmiilwid,  fonnded  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Last 
Mpwapwa.  j,^  1880.  From  this  place  he  nuule  important  jonrncys  ni,i-th- 
ward  into  regions  previonsly  (jnite  niiknown  ;  and  he  did  good  linguistic  work. 
The  first  baptisms  rcsnlting  from  this  station  took  ])lace  at  Zanzibar  in  1883. 
8ome  forty  miles  f'-rthcr  on  is  the  important  station  of  ^l/y*/'V(y)(ra,  on  tbo 
western  border  of  Usngara,  aud  abont  MOOO  feet  above  the  sea.  This  f>lace 
was  hrst  recommended  to  the  Society  by  (,'anieron,  and  was  occnpicd  for  a 
short  time  wben  the  first  jiarty  went  out  in  iHTti.  Its  permanent  occupation 
dates  from  1878,  when  Dr.  P].  J.  Jiaxter  arrived  there.  An  oat-station  has 
also  been  established  at  Kim, Lire,  six  milo.^olf.  At:  tliese  three  posts  laimured 
the  first  three  Eiiglisliwouien  to  reside  in  the  interior,  Mis.  Last,  .Mrs.  file, 
and  Mrs.  iSlokes  ;  and  although  it  ]ileased  God  to  take  tliem  all  to  Ilinii^eir, 
it  shotdd  be  noted  that  in  each  case  the  cause  of  death  was  other  than  tlui 
African  climate,  ifince  their  deatlis  several  ladies  have  safely  resided  there 
for  longer  or  shorter  jieriod.s — Mrs.  Pnien,  Mrs.  Wood,  Mrs.  IJoscoe,  and 
others;  ai.d  two  unmarried  ladies  accompiinied  .Mr.  and  Mis.  Wood  to 
Mamboia  in  1893.  The  lives  of  the  missionaries  at  these  stations  were  much 
imperilled  during  1888-i*^9.  After  the  delimitation  treaty  ot  1SS(!,  \vhi(h 
])lac(d  Usagara  within  the  German  spheie,  a  bombard uient  of  the  eo.ist 
was  considei'cd  necessary,  and  this  led  to  r.pri-als  by  the  Mcdiamiueilans, 
wlii<h  .ost  the  lives  of  several  li.C  missionaries  and  one  missionary  of  the 
L.M.S.  For  several  months  communication  was  interrupted.  TheConsul- 
(ieneral,  Colonel  Emin-S.  'Mi  (now  Sir  C  Euan-Sniith)  sent  urgent  rerpiests 
that  the  mis-^ionaries  sho  1  leave  tho  stations  and  go  to  the  coast,  but 
Ihey  all— ]Mr.  Cole,  ]\lr.  l^rice,  aud  ^Ir.  Wood -decided  to  remain  and 
share  the  danger  with  the  people.  The  ]\l[>wapwa  mis>ion-house  and 
church  were  destroyed  by  Bushiri,  the  chief  of  ])aganu>yo,  and  a  German 
officer  at  that  station  was  killed.  German  forces  have  on  two  occasious 
more  recently  been  re.sisled  in  this  neighlio\irliood,  but  no  harm  has  befallen 
the  missionaries.  'Ihe  seivices  are  well  attended,  arid  the  missionaries  are 
known  and  trusted  far  and  wide,  and  meet  with  much  encouragement  in 
their  itinerating  tours,  esjjecially  anu)Mg  the  Wa-Gogo,  a  numerous  tribe 
who  inhabit  a  country  which  is  separat.d  liom  Mpwapwa  on  the  west  by  a 
■pori  or  wateiless  jdnin  (called  tiie  .Maieiiga  Mkiiali),  and  who  fornie'rly 
were  very  troublesome  to  travellers  through  their  extortionate  demands  for 
]ion;/o  (toll  or  tribute). 

Beyond  Ugogo,  oicssinga  second  po/'/ called  thcMgnndaMkhali,  a  further 
ascent  is  made  on  loan  extensive  tableland,  averaging  4000  to  5000  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  watershed  of  Central  Africa,  lb-re  rises  tho 
The  Beads  to  ''^^^""t'l'y"'  which  flows  northward  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and 
the  Lake.  emerging  therefrom  becomes  the  Nile;  here  rise  the  streams 
that  llow  Avestward  into  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  theneo  find 
their  way  to  tho  Congo ;  and  hence  flows  the  Kuliji  eastward  to  the 
Indian  U'jcan.  In  the  midst  of  this  plateau  is  the  conntry  of  Unvamwezi 
which  is  noteworthy  as  su])plying  almost  all  tho  juiumtzi  (jiord'rs)  who  foriii 
the  caravans  to  and  from  the  coast  and  the  interior.  'jMie  ehi.jf  towji  i.s 
Kazeh  or  Taboro,  usually  called  Unyanyembe,  which,  however,  is  properly 
lli(!  name  of  the  district,  'i'his  is  an  im']iorfant  trading  centre.  It  is  550 
miles  from  the  coast.  The  C.M.S.  had  a  station  at  Uvui,  some  thirty 
ip=!^s  10  the  north-east,  for  several  years,  from  1S70  to  1887,  but  i»  v  ^ 
tjiven  up  in  conse(]uence  of  the  insatiable  greed  of  the  chief. 

From   Uyui   the  great  routes  diverge.      That  m         ;ird   (,,    i,iii^u,> 
pasiies   through   Urambo,  which   is   occupied   by    u.-    i.undon   Missioiiary 
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S'Hiety.  That  originiiHy  taXvn  to  ,e  \  ictoria  Nyauza  goes  nortliward 
South  end  of  '''"  *^®  '  "^^'  ^'"'*"*^'T  •''  UHiil»'»"iii.  'fJ  r.Mclit's  tli(«  I.uLo  at 
tho  Lake.       lvaj,'oi.     Tliis  has  Imtu  ivpoatctlly  tiavorsoil  \iy  th<>  mi     .niiirioH  ; 

hut  tilt"  firs*   fX|>i'(li(l')ii  in   \»7i<.  .is  Staii]o/lia<     'one  in  1874, 
<()(»karoutL'  considorabl    iw  tlieeast  of  it,  having  turned  ninth .vardfii      ihm)- 
UK"go;  while  hifor  jiarties  from  1882  onward  iiave  gono  on  t<>   I 
and  approachi  [  i,,o  Lako  I"-  a  more  wostorn  road.     Sovcral  s'.i,'' 
Houthoru  8h')ro  of  the  Lake;  havo  been  occupii'd  for  short  pi  ;  i. 
one  I  vi'optiiin,  liave  for  various  reasons  hoen  vacated.     For  Sfin 
was  inlonded  to  I  i"  ni.ido  a  stiiti.n.     From  IM'.i  to  l8S7  J/ 
west  of  the  inlet  called  Jordan's  Nullah,  was  occnpiod,  l)ut  in  t' 
Usambiro        *'"''  ^'^i'^'*'""   '"luovod   to    UHaiiihirn,   a   few  niih  s   fii 

At  this  phu'(.  Mr  Alackay  fpent  his  last  years,  lalmurin^'  still 
for  Ugaii  translating^  and  printing'  part  of  Ht.  John's  Gospel  and  other 
lH)i-ks,  ,11(1  building  a  Imat  r  the  Lake.  Hero  he  received  Stanlev  and 
Euan  I'aaha  in  1889;  und  1  e  died  on  February  8,  l8D0.     At  this'place 

also,  ^■o  years  before,  in  '  utb,  lfc88,  liishop  Parker  and  the  liev.  .1. 
l''Mk'iurn  ceased  their  labours.  And  here,  lastly,  IJishop  Tnck.-r's  |)arty, 
wbik  .aiting  to  cross  over  the  Lake,  was  reduced  by  the  death  of  the  KcV. 
J.  W.  Dunn  and  Mr.  II.  J.  Hunt  in  November,  ISiHj.  lJishoi>  Tucker  left, 
Nassa.  instructions  that  the  station  which  hud  proved  so  fatal  should 

bo  vacated,  and  the  i^fission  was  removed  to  NutoKi,  a  station  on 
the  Spoke  Gulf,  which  IJishop  Furker  had  chosen  shortly  before  his  death, 
and  which  Mr.  Douglas  IIoo|)er  and  Mr.  Deelces  had  occu[)i(?d  in  1888.  Con- 
grej^atioris  of  over  100  were  usually  present  at  the  Sunday  services  at 
the  close  of  181)1!,  the  poo^do  gcneriully  abstaining  from  field  labours  on 
the  Sabbath, 

IV.  UgcVnda.  Mission. 

Uganda  is  by  far  the  most  powerful,  best  organizoil,  and  (in  its  Avay)  most 
Ti,n  vi„„.i„,^'''^'''^'"''l  ^^■'^^'^  which  has  been  found  in  Central  Africa.  Tho 
of  Uganda,  country  is  line,  tertile,  and  healtliy  ;  the  [lopulatiou  is  large;  in 
industries,  navigation,  aud  war,  the  peojde  an  much  superior  to 
most  African  nations.  They  are  probably  of  mixed  <1  scent:  one  casfe^ 
who  arc  known  as  W'a-Hunia,  claiming  to  be  coiKpi'  u's  from  the  north, 
while  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  tluj  main  Ba.i  u,  as  is  the  language. 
Tho  prefixes  conimou  <j)n  the  East  Coast  are  not  in  usw  among  tlieui. 
They  call  their  <'ountry,  not  U-Ganda,  which  is  the  Swahili  form,  but  13u- 
Qanda  ;  themselvcis,  not  Wa-Gauda  but  13a-Gauda  ;  aud  their  language, 
not  Ki-Gatida,  but  Lu-Gauda  or  liii-Gaiidii.  Their  religion  did  not 
greatly  differ  i'rom  that  of  other  Pagan  Africans.  The  Suprenu  Deitv, 
who  was  called  Katonda,  was  regarded  as  too  exalted  to  interfere  with 
human  affairs.  Tlio  real  objects  of  such  worsliij)  as  prevailed  (there  was 
no  idolatry)  were  the  lubari,  demons  or  spirits  of  war,  thunder,  itc,  and 
especially  the  great  hiharl  of  the  Nyanza.  This  s])irit  was  supposed  to 
enter  from  time  to  time  into  some  man  or  woman,  who  thus  became  an 
honoured  thougli  dreaded  oracle,  as  possessing  supernatural  powers.  The 
viiiiiilicti,  priests  or  medicine-mon,  had  great  influence,  and  charms  and 
fetishes  were  in  univers  il  use. 

The  story  of  Stanley's  intercourse  with  King  Mtesa,  and  his  challenn'O  to 
tlio  Church  of  Christ,  and  tho  Church  Missionary  Society's  decision  to 
respond  to  the  call,  have  been  already  narrated  in  tho  previous  section. 
In  June,  187(),  within  seven  months  from  the  resolve  of  the  Society  to 
undertake  tbo  work,  a  well-equipjieil  |>arty  were  at  Zanzibar,  actively 
preparing  for  their  arduous  march  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  They  were  eight 
in  number,  but  three  of  them,  engineers  or  artisans,  were  only  with  the 
expedition  a  few  mouths,  one  Jyiug  on  the  coast,  and  the  other  two  returning 
home  invalideJ.  The  remaining  five  were  Lieut.  G.  Shergold  Smith,  R.N. ; 
the  llev.  C.  T.  Wilson,  B.A. ;  ^h:  T.  O'Neill,  architect;  Dr.  John  Smith, 
of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Mission;    and   Mr.    A.  M.   Mackay,  a  Scotch 
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gentleman  previously  engaged  in  engineering  works  alBeran.  Mr.  Maclcay 
was  defined  near  the  coast  for  a  time  by  sickness  ;  the  other  four  reaclied 
the  Lake  after  a  long  and  trying  journey  ;  but  Dr.  Smith  died  at  its 
southern  end.  Lieut.  Smith,  invited  by  a  letter  written  for  Mtesa  by  the 
lad  li-oni  Zanzibar  already  mentioned,  sailed  with  M'v  Wilson  across  tlie 
Lake  in  a  boat  bronglitfrum  EngUind  in  sections  ;  and  reached  liubaga,  the 
then  capital  of  Uganda,  on  June  30tli,  1977.  _       ip    ,   ,■ 

They  received  a  warm  welcome  from  Mtesa,  who  avowed  himself  a  believer 

in  Christianity,  and  asked  for  further  instruction;  and  regular  Christian 

services  in  the  palace  were  at  once  begun  by  Mr.  Wilson.    Lieut. 

Arrival  in      g^ith,  leaving  him  at  Eubaga,  returned  to  tbe  south  end  of 

Uganda.         ^j^^ -j^^j.^  ^.^^^,  ^^^,  O'Neill,  wbo  had  reniiiined  there  with  the  stores. 


tilt     JJCltVC      i\.'l        J.»X1    .       V^A1*.A11)      .TUV^       *mvt.*^  A". .■•••--■•      ."-.-  

While  the  Litter  was  building  a  large  boat  for  their  conveyaiu 


..•e,    Smith 


7;,/   ■/•-■/•'m./^  r<..si: 
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explored  some  of  the  rivers  and  creeks,  and  constructed  charts,  which  were 
sent  to  England,  and  published.  ElV.  a  quarrel  arising  between  the  king  of 
the  Island  of  Ukerewe  and  an  Arab  trader,  the  women  of  the  latter  party  fled 
for  protection  to  the  mission  camp,  which  was  forthwith  attacked,  and  Smith, 
O'Neill,  and  all  their  native  followers  but  one,  were  killed,  on  or 
A^^'^ii^u-n  A  'i-^JO'it  December  1 3th,  1877.  A  few  weeks  before  the  news  reached 
""®'^' **'"''•  England,  Dr.  Kmi.f,  having  heard  of  Mt.sa's  reception  of  the 
Mission.  wrote'j.\vfully  from  his  retirenieut  at  Kornthal,  but  added,  with  a 
strange  prescience,  "  Many  reverses  may  trouble  you,  but  you  have  the  Jiord's 
promises.  Though  many  missionaries  may  fall  in  the  fight,  yet  the  survivors 
will  pass  over  the  slain  in  the  trenches,  aiid  take  this  great  African  fortress 
for  the  Lord." 

I^Ir.  Wilson  was  now  left  alone  in  the  heart  of  Africa ;  but  after  some 
months  Lc  was  joined  by  Mr.  Mackay,  who  had  meanwhile  been  doing  good 
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Trials  and  service  near  tlie  coast.  From  England,  roiuforcemonts  wore  sent 
Progress,  l)otli  vi<i  Zanzibar  and  rid  the  Nile;  the  latter  j)arty  (Pearson, 
1878.80.  Litebfield,  and  Felkin)  ascending  that  river  under  llie  auspices 
of  Gordon  Pasha.  (Seearticleon  Egypt,  i^c.)  In  the  spring  of  1879,  seven 
missionaries  were  in  Uganda,  But  at  this  time  serious  diflioulties  arose 
through  the  hostile  influence  of  the  Arab  traders,  and  also  through  the  arrival 
of  a  party  of  French  Komish  priests,  who  greatly  perplexed  Mtesa  by  their  re- 
pudiation of  the  Christianity  he  had  l)een  taught.  He  agreed,  however,  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  Wilton  and  Felkin  left  for  England  with 
three  envoys  in  June,  1S79.  After  their  departure,  the  king's  friendliness 
returned,  and  a  remarkable  eagerness  for  instruction  manifested  itself  among 
chiefs  and  ]>"oi)le.  By  means  of  a  small  printing-])re5S,  reading-sheets  were 
supplied,  and  large  numbers  learned  to  read  ;  and  the  public  services,  Avhich 
hud  been  stopped,  were  resumed.  But  another  great  change  came  in  Decem- 
ber, 1879,  wh(!n,  under  the  influence  of  a  sorceress  who  claimed  to  be  possessed 
of  the  lii/iari  of  the  Nyanza,  Mtesa  and  his  chiefs  publicly  ])rohibited  both 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism,  and  letarned  to  their  heathen  su])ersti- 
tions.  The  year  1880  was  a  time  of  gnat  trial;  but  Mackay  and  Pearson 
went  on  quietly  teaching  a  few  Lids  who  can;e  to  them,  despite  atrocious 
charges  brought  against  the  former  by  the  Aral  s,  who  said  he  was  an  insane 
mtirderer  who  had  escaped  from  England,  and  for  a  time  put  his  life  in 
imminent  danger. 

A  new  era  for  tlie  Mission  seemed  to  open  in  March,  1881,  when  the 
envoys,  who  iiad  reached  England  in  1880  and  been  presented  to  the  Queen, 
returned  to  Uganda,  accompanied  by  the  Kev.  P.  O'Flaherty.  From  that 
time  Mackay  and  O'Flaherty  (the  others  had  left)  laboured  with  much  en- 
couragement. Their  secular  work  greatly  prospered.  They  described  them- 
selves as  builders,  carpenters,  smiths,  wheelwrights,  sanitary  engineers, 
farmers,  gardeners,  printers,  surgeons,  and  p)hysicians.  Linguistic  work  was 
vigorously  prosecuted ;  portions  of  the  New  Testament  were  tentatively 
translated,  and  hymns,  texts,  &c.,  printed  in  Lu-Ganda  and  svidely 
circulated.  Through  the  blessing  of  God,  spiritual  fruit  also  began  to  be 
gathered.  On  March  18th,  1882,  were  baptized  the  first  five 
1881-4;  First  ^.unvt^,i.ts  in  Uganda  (one  lad,  who  had  accompanied  Pearson 
to  the  coast,  was  about  the  same  time  baptized  at  Zanzibar)  ;  in 
1883-4  many  more  were  admitted  into  the  visible  Church,  88  in  all  up  to  the 
end  of  1884 ;  and  on  October  28th,  1883,  twenty-one  persons  received  the 
Lord's  Supjier  for  the  first  lime.  In  May,  1883,  the  Mission  was  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Ashe  ;  and  in  December  of  that  year  Mr. 
Mackay  put  together  (at  the  south  end  of  the  Lake)  a  boat,  the  Eleanor, 
which  had  been  taken  out  from  England  in  sections  and  which  during  several 
years  ])roved  of  the  greatest  service.  Another  event  in  this  pei-iod,  which 
relieved  the  ^lission  of  frequent  embarrassment,  was  the  departure  of  the 
French  priests  in  November,  1882,  after  a  residence  of  three  years  and  a 
half  in  the  country. 

On  Oct.  loth,  1884,  King  !Mtesa  died.  The  influence  the  missionaries 
had  gained  was  now  remarkably  illustrated  by  their  success  in 
preventing  the  slaughter  usual  on  such  occasions.  The  great 
chiefs  chose  one  of  Mtesa's  eons,  Mwanga,  as  the  new  king,  but 
lives  of  his  brothers.  The  yonng  king  had  for  a  short  time 
1  ecu  a  pupil  of  the  missionaries,  and  had  joined  them  in  prayer,  but 
latterly  his  father  had  forbidden  his  going  to  them.  He  expressed  a  hope 
that  more  missionaries  might  bo  sent,  and  he  invited  the  French 
Persecution,  p,,j^,g|g  \  ^ck  to  Uganda  soon  after  his  accession.  The  desire  for 
lu'esents  was  doubtless  his  motive  in  so  doing.  Within  a  few  months,  actu- 
ated by  fears  of  aggression  (rumours  of  white  men  in  Busoga,  based  on 
Mr.  Thomson's  journey  and  of  German  activity  interiorwards  from  the 
East  Coast,  were  prevalent),  and  by  jealousy  of  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity over  his  subjects,  ho  became  openly  hostile.  In  January,  1885, 
Ashe,  O'Flaherty,  and  Mackay  were  attacked,  and  three  lx)ys  who  luid  been 
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liaptized  wore  roasted  to  deatb.  Bishop  Ilamiiiigton  was  speared  ko  dmtU 
in  Busoga  by  Mwanga's  orders  in  October.  The  following  mouth  one  of 
the  liiug's  pages,  who  had  ventured  to  reproach  him  for  killing  the  Bishop, 
Wiis  burned  to  death.  In  May,  1886,  the  persecution  became  more  general. 
Large  iiumbers  of  Christians  were  arrested,  and  thirty-two  were  burned 
alive  in  one  lingo  pyre.  They  -were  asked,  "  Do  you  read  r*  "  and  on  their 
answering  in  the  affirmative,  "  Take  him  and  roast  him,,"  was  the  summary 
sentence.  The  head  executioner  reported  to  the  king  after  the  ma&sacr*> 
that  he  had  never  killed  men  who  showed  such  fortitude- and  endurance, 
and  that  they  had  prayed  aloud  to  God  in  the  fire. 

Notwith  tanding  persecutions,  the  work  ditl  not  stand  still  ;  even  with 

so  terrible  a  late  before  them,  some  still  sought  admission  to 
and  Prcgress.  ^j^^,  Chnrch  ;  and  twenty  baptisms  took  place  within  a  few  weeks 
of  the  martyrdoms.  Public  worshi|>,  however,  was  impossible.  Most  of 
the  Christians  were  scattered,  and  all  were  in  concealment  alter  the  out- 
break of  18SG.  The  previous  year  a  large  hall  had  been  erected  for  church 
and  school,  which  was  packed  every  Sunday.  On  July  2Gih,  1885,  there 
was  a  congi'egation  of  173,  and  35  communicants.  About  this  time  the 
missionaries,  in  the  near  probability  of  being  compelled  to  leave,  chose  ten 
senior  Christians  to  conduct  services  at  various  centres  in  case  the  regular 
services  at  the  Mission  should  be  discontinued.  In  conference  with  them, 
all  measures  affecting  the  Church  were  considered,  and  on  their  presen- 
tation candidates  were  admitted  to  baptism.  Tliree  of  these  men  were 
among  the  martyrs. 

In  another  respect  progress  was  made.     Mr.  jNfackay  wrote,  "A  time  of 

persecution  has  always  here  been  a  printing  time."  The  final 
First  Trans-  j.gyigiojj  ^f  \}iq  gj.gt  Luganda  version  of  St,  Matthew's  Gospel 

was  pressed  forward  at  the  close  of  1885 ;  proof  sheets  were 
distributed  among  the  leading  Christians,  and  their  corrections  and 
emendations  were  considered  before  the  sheets  were  printed  off  by  tlie  little 
Mission  press.  Mr.  Mackay  wrote,  "  They  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  work 
in  this  way,  and  are  proud  to  have  tfuir  own  Gospel."  Some  1200  sheets 
containing  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer  were  issued,  and  were  eagerly  bought. 
Litany  sheets,  Luganda  hymn  sheets,  and  Gospel  sheets  containing 
about  two  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  were  sold  for  twenty  cowries  each,  a 
little  more  than  a  jienny. 

Mr.  Ashe  was  permitted  to  leave  Uganda,  in  August,  188(\  and  Mr. 
Mackay  was  alone  until  July,  1887,  when  he  was  allowed  to  cross  the 
Lake  and  to  send  back  the  Kev.  E.  C.  Gordon,  who  arrived  in  August. 
The  news  of  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  (of  1886)  for  the  delimitation 
of  East  Africa  reached  Uganda  about  this  time,  and  created  nruili  alarm, 

and  Mwanga  declared  his  intention  of  keeping  Mr.  Gordon  as 
BishoD  ""^  ^  hostage.  A  friendly  letter  from  Bi>hop  Parker,  written  to  the 
Parker,  J»i"S  from  Usambiro,  was  received  with  evident  j)leasure  and 

relief,  and  the  king  in  reply  asked  that  another  European  should 
be  sent.  The  llev.  R.  H.  Walker  thereupon  crossed  the  Lake,  and  arrived 
at  t'  0  capital  in  April,  1888.  HcA^as  received  with  special  marks  of  honour, 
and  for  a  few  months  the  relations  of  Mwanga  and  his  chiefs  with  the 
Mission  were  friendlyj  and  the  work  was  pursued  with  much  encourage- 
ment. 

Those  who  had  come  under  the  influence  whether  of  Chri-tiauity  or 
-.  Mohammedanism  were  known  in  the  country  as  "  The  Readers," 

"Readers."  or  "  Tbe  Reformers."     Mwanga  was  known  1o  have  a  strong 

dislike  to  them  all,  and  was  commonly  believed  to  have 
resolved  upon  their  destruction  by  some  treacherous  means.  In  August, 
1888,  their  suspicions  were  so  strong  and  so  general  that  Ihey,  the 
j,^  ..J  ^  Mohammedans  Roman  Catholics,  and  Protestants,  decided  to 
Mwang'*.        revolt.     Mwanga  immediately  fled  across  the  Lake ;  Kiwewa., 

Mtesa's  eldest  son,  was  placed  on  the  throne ;  the  cliief  offices 
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wove  distribul'Hl  araoii^  tlio  "  Readors " ;  and  religions  liberty  was 
proclaimed.  The  Cliiistiaiis  emerged  from  their  hiding-places,  and  for  a 
few  weeks  the  Mission  station  was  crowded  daily,  many  chiefs  desiring 
ali)habet  sheets  to  teach  their  followers  and  slaves.  Then  a  second  revolu- 
tion succeeded.  The  Arabs,  discontented  with  the  share  which  the  Mobani- 
niodan  jiarty  had  received  of  the  chieftainships  and  land,  made  a  sudden 
attack  on  the  Christians  on  October  r2th,  placed  tlie  missionaries,  Frencdi 
and  English,  under  arrest,  and  dismissed  them  to  make  their  way  in  the 
EleiiH'ir  acvoss  the  Like.  The  Native  Christians,  with  their 
Ch''' t"*"*  numerous  following,  fled  south-westwards  and  found  asylum 
in  Aukori  (or  Nkoli).  The  Arabs  put  Kalemo,  another  of 
Mtesa's  sons,  on  the  throne,  ho  having  declared  himself  a  Mohammedau 
and  submitted  to  circumcision. 

While  the  events  just  related  were  transpiring,  the  traveller,  Henry  M. 
Stanley,  who  in  1875  hud  conmiunicated  Mtesa's  invitation  for 
R^l'-'^f^*''^*  Christian  teachei-.«,  was  again  in  the  ^''  'fhbourhood  of  the 
Expedition.  gi'«it  L!i'l<('s,  directing  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Eniiti 
I'asha,  General  Cordon's  lieutenant  in  the  government  of  the 
Egyptian  Soud;in.  lb  was  through  the  C.M.S.  Mission  in  Uganda  that 
communications  from  Emin  in  Wadelai  reached  England.  The  first 
letters  received  from  him  wer3  brought  to  Uganda  by  Dr,  Junker,  the 
Russian  traveller,  leave  for  Avhom  to  enter  the  country  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  Mackay,  and  who  then  crossed  the  Victoria  Nyanza  by  the  C.M.S.  I: oat, 
and  sent  the  letters  to  the  coast  by  the  C.M.S.  mailmen.  Lat'  i*  cttors, 
dated  Wadelai  (on  the  IS'ile),  July  7th,  1886,  were  brom^ht  <  ross  the  Lalie 
and  sent  on  by  Mr.  Ashe,  and  actually  reached  Lindo.  a  November  2-2nd. 
Early  in  1887  Mr.  Mackay  sent  him  word  of  Stanley's  proposed  Expedi- 
tion. These  services  were  fully  appreciated.  Ivory  valued  at  S/i/.  was 
sent  as  a  gift  to  the  C.M.S.  by  Emin  Pasha,  and  in  a  letter  to  The  'fiiwK, 
dated  August  16th,  1887,  he  expressed  his  sense  of  jNlr.  Mackay's  "  untiring 
exertions  and  valuable  assistance."  In  England  a  former  Uganda  Mis- 
sionary, Dr.  Felkiu,  took  an  active  part  in  pleading  for  funds  to  send  a 
relief  expedition.  Stanley,  having  attained  his  object  after  a  most  arduous 
journey  vitl  the  Congo  and  the  Aruwimi  Forest,  took  his  journey,  ac- 
companied by  Kmin  and  some  of  his  officers  and  men,  from  the  Albert  Lake, 
through  Ankori  and  Usambiro,  to  the  East  Coast.  In  Ankori,  in  the  summer 
of  1881),  he  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from  the  Baganda  Christians, 
who  urged  him  to  lead  them  against  Kalema,  and  to  restore  Mwanga  to 
the  throne,  Avhicli  he  declined  to  do.  He  wrote  soon  afterwards  to  Mr. 
A.  L.  Bruce,  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the  interview : — 

"  Each  niombor  of  t!io  deputation  posscssocl  a  Prajerbcolc  and  tlie  Gospel  of  Matthew 
printed  in  Kiganda,  .ind  as  soon  as  thuy  retired  from  iiiy  presence  they  ivent  to  stndy  tlieir 
Prayor-baoks.  1  take  ttiis  powerful  body  of  Native  Cliristians  in  the  lioart  of  Africa — 
wlio  prefer  exile  for  tlie  sake  of  their  faith  to  serving  a  monarch  indill'ereut  or  hostile  to 
their  tuith — as  move  sulistantial  evidence  of  the  work  of  Mackay  tlian  iiiiy  unniher  of  iui- 
jKxinp;  structures  chistered  tngetlicr  and  called  a  Mission  station  would  be.  These  Native 
Africans  have  endured  the  most  deadly  persecutions — the  stake  and  the  fire,  the  cord  and 
the  clul),  the  sharp  knife  and  the  rille-bullet,  have  all  boeu  tried  to  cause  thoiu  to  reject  the 
teathing  they  have  ahsorbtd." 

At  the  end  of  August  Stanley  reached  Usambiro,  and  spent  some  days 
with  Mackay,  In  the  letter  quoted  from  above  he  expressed  the  high 
opinion  lie  formed  of  Mackay's  character  in  the  words,  "  These  Mission 
Societies  certainly  contrive  to  produce  extraordinary  men." 

The  day  before  Stanley  arrived  at  Usambiro,  Messrs.  Gordon  and 
Walker  had  left  it  to  cross  the  Lake  once  more.  M\»an".-i, 
^/M''an"a'  when  he  fled  from  Uganda,  had  taken  refuge  first  wich  the 
"  "    Arabs  at  Magu  on  the  south  of  the  Lake  ;  from  thence  he  had 

escaped  to  Ukumbi,  a  Roman  Catholic  station.  In  April,  1831',  assisted 
by  Mr.  C.  Stokes  (the  trader,  formerly  a  C  M.S.  missionary,  Avho  was 
irregularly  executed  by  an  officer  of  the  Congo  Free  State  in  1895),  he  had 
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rospondol  to  an  invitation  from  the  Chris  ians  in  Ankori  to  rotnrn  to  tbom. 
Assisted  by  tlio  Seso  Islanders  lie  bad  proccodod  to  Mnic'aison  Bay  and 
talion  i>os  session  of  Bnlingunge  l.-l  ind,  from  which  phice  be  iiad  written 
askiag  thu  missionaries  at  Usambiro  to  help  him.  They  went  in  native 
(MiiDOi  and  without  firearms,  even  for  defence.  Kaleii.:>  was  defeated,  and 
Mwanga  was  restored  to  the  throne.  This  was  on  October  11th,  1889, 
exactly  one  year  after  the  Christians  were  expelled.  Tlie  chieftainships 
were  equa'ly  divided  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  as 
M-vanga  was  then  nominally  a  Romanist,  it  was  niut'ially  agreed  that  a 
Protestanf,  Kagw'^  Apollo,  should  be  appointed  Katik'ro,  or  Prime  Minister. 
The  Muh,immea..,n  faction,  who  had  retreated  towaids  Unyoro,  returned 
repeatedly  to  the  conflict  during  tlie  following  months,  notwithstanding 
Kalema's  death,  and  the  country  was  unsettled  move  or  le  is  throughout  1890. 
It  was  reported  in  June,  1889,  th.it  agonts  of  tbe  I.B.E.A.  Co.  were  in 
IJusoga,  and  letters  were  sei.t  thither  by  the  Christian  Baganda 
soliciting  assistance.  In  December  a  letter  was  received  from 
Mr.  F.  J.  Jackson,  and  the  messengers  tendered  to  Mwanga 
one  of  the  Company's  flags,  which  he  accepted,  placing  himself  theret)y  under 
the  Company's  protection.  Notwithstanding  this,  when,  two  months  later. 
Dr.  Karl  Peters,  the  leader  of  a  German  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition, 
arrived  in  Uganda,  INIwanga  and  his  Roman  Catholic  chiefs 
made  a  treaty  with  him.  In  April,  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Ernest 
Godge  arrived  at  Mengn,  Mwanga's  capital.  But  while  these 
rival  endeavours  were  taking  place  in  Uganda,  the  fate  of  the  country  was 
being  determined  in  Europe  by  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  of  1890, 
which  left  to  British  influence  the  country  bordering  the  northern  half  of 
the  Victoria  Lake — that  to  the  nor  lb  of  the  first  parallel  of  south  latitude. 
The  terras  of  this  agreement  became  known  in  Uganda  in  the  .iiitumn  of 
that  year,  and  a  formal  treaty  was  signed  in  December  by  Mwanga  and 
his  chiefs,  and  by  Captain  Lugard  on  behalf  of  the  I.B.E.A.  Company. 
Serious  dissensions  unhappily  occurred  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Christians.  Even  the  common  adversity  which  they 
shared  in  exile  did  not  unite  them.  One  of  the  Protestants 
wrote  to  Mr.  Mackay  :  "When  we  left  Uganda  we  came  in  two 
crowds,  we  and  our  brothers  the  followers  of  the  Pojie.  But  wo 
do  not  pull  well  together.  They  are  always  wanting  to  fight 
with  us  who  are  in  these  troubles  and  ditficultiea."  After  the 
restoration  disputes  about  land  were  of  frerpient  occurrence. 
Later  these  disputes  were  mixed  up  with  questions  of  religion.  The  two 
Christian  parties  had  mutually  agreed  before  restoring  Mwanga  that  the 
political  power  should  be  equally  shared  between  them,  and  that  to  effect 
this,  if  a  chief  appointed  by  the  Romanists  should  becon:e  a  Protestant  ho 
should  forfeit  his  chieftainship  and  lands  and  the  Roman  Catholics  should 
appoint  another  to  his  office,  and  via',  versa.  The  Roman  Catholics,  when 
the  treaty  was  signed  in  December,  1890,  insisted  upon  Captain  Lugard 
signing  a  codicil  undertaking  that  this  agreement  should  be  respected.  But 
when  it  appeared  that  the  officers  of  the  Com2)any  observed  a  strict  neutrality 
in  religious  matters,  and  that  the  loyalty  of  the  people  disposed  them  to 
favour  the  side  on  which  the  king  was,  the  Romanists  complained  that  this 
rule  was  contrary  to  the  principle  of  religious  toleration,  and  urged  Captain 
Lugard  to  disregard  it.  On  several  occasions  civil  w.ar  seemed  imminent, 
and  in  January,  1892,  a  serious  conflict  took  place.  Captain 
Lugard  had  warned  the  Romanists,  whom  he  charges  with  being 
the  aggressors,  that  if  they  fought  be  should  intervene  with  the  fort  guns, 
which  he  did.  The  Roman  Catholic  party,  Europeans  and  Natives,  fled  to 
Budu.  Mwanga,  who  accompanied  them,  did  so  a])parently  against  hia 
will,  and  a  few  weekj  later  he  returned  to  Mengo  and  signed  another  treaty 
with  Captain  Lugaid.  The  Mohammedan  party,  who  had  ap]>ointed  Mbogo, 
a  brother  of  Mtesa,  as  their  king,  submitted  in  May,  and  Captain  Lugard 
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loft  the  country  in  June  to  return  to  England,  having  effected  a  re-division 
of  the  chioftaii'iships,  in  which  all  parlies  acquiesced. 

The  I.B.E.A.  Company  in  the  autumn  of  1891  announced  that  they  had 
Withdrawal  di;cided  on  pecuniary  grounds  to  withdraw  their  representative 
of  the  from  Uganda,  and  tbat  orders  had  been  sent  out  to  that  effect. 

I.B.E.A.         In  October  the  Directors  offered  to  prolong  the  occupation  till 
Company.       ^\^q  ^,f^^  of  1892  if  a  euni  of  money,  al)0ut  40,000/,,  could   be 
guaranteed  to  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  for  one-half  of  this  some 
of  the  Directors  plf  \'ed  themselves.     The  facts  were  slatjd  at  the  Annual 
[Meeting  of  the  Gleaners'  Union  iu  Exeter  Hall,  London,  on  October  30tli, 
at  which  Bishop  Tucker  was  present.     Several  thousand  jiounds  were  im- 
mediately  promised  by  those  ])resent,  and  eventuiiUy  16,(!O0Z.  was  presented 
to  the  Comjiany,  and  the  instructions  to  retire  were  countermanded.     In 
May,  1892,  the   Company  informed  the  Government  and  the  C.M.B.  that 
their  resolution   to   withdraw  at   the   end  of    1892  was  unaltered.     After 
the  change  of  Government  in  the  summer  the  C.M.S.  scut  a  deputation  to 
Lord  liosebery  on  September  23rd.     A  week  later  the  Government  offered 
to  assist  the  Company  to  prolong  the  occupation  till  the  end  of  March, 
1893,   and    in   Decemler    Sir    Gerald   Portal,    II.M.   Consul-General    at 
Zanzibar,  was  sent  to  Uganda  with  a  strong  staff,  with  the  commission  to 
report  on  the  actual  state  of  the  country  and  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  it. 
Sir  Gerald  reached  Mengo  in  March,  1893,  and  on  April  1st  the  Union 
Jack  was  substituted  for  the  Company's  Hag.     A  conference  was 
Government    ^^^^^   between    the    English    and    French    Bishops,  Sir  Gerald 
CommiBtion.   p^^j.^.,]^  ^^^^^  Captain  Macdonald,  after  whi.;h  a  treaty  effecting 
a   settlement  of  matters  in  dispute  was    drawn   up  by    Sir  Gerald,  and 
signed  by  the  above  four,  and  subsequently  by  the  chiefs,  Romanist  and 
I'rotestant,  and  the   king.     About   the    same  time  the  Protestant  chiefs, 
including  nine  out  of  the  thirteen  great  chiefs  of  the  country,  drew  up  and 
signed  the  following  document  declaring  their  wish  to  abolish  slavery: — 
"All  we  Protestant  chiefs  desire  to  adopt  these  good  customs  of  freedom. 
We  wish  to   untie   and   to   free  completely  all   our  slaves.     Here  are  our 
names  as  chiefs."     Sir  Gerald  Portal  left  Uganda  on  May  30th,  and  un- 
happilv  died  the  following  January,  soon  after  reluming  to  England.     On 
April  i2th,  1894,  the  Government  announced  their  decision  to  establish  a 
British  Piotectoiate,  confining  it  to  Uganda  proper,  and  ]dacing  a  Commis- 
sioner in  the  country,  and  to  pla^e  a  Sub-Couimissioner  under  the  authority 
of  the  Consul-General  at  Zanzibar  in  charge  of  the  communications  between 
Uganda  and   the  coast    with  instructions  to  establish   friendly   relations 
with  the  Natives  in  t'.-.ose  territories.     As  already  mentioned   (supra,  ])n,^e 
4G),  a  vote  of  20,000/.  wns  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  the   spring 
of  1892  towards  the  cost  of  surveying  the  route  from  the  coast  to  Victoria 
Lake,  and  a  vote  for  constructing  a  railway  was  passed  in  June,  1895. 

About  1890  several  funds  weie  promoted,  one  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley, 
and  a  second  by  The  /?ecorf/ newspaper,  fcr  the  purpose  of  placing  a  steamer 
on  the  Victoria  Lake,  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  CM  S.  These  funds 
Avere  not  utilized,  however,  until  1895,  when  a  leading  mercantile  firm 
undertook  to  put  a  steamer  on  the  Lake,  and,  in  consideration  of  grant^ 
from  the  above  funds,  to  afford  facilities  of  a  special  kind  to  the  Society's 
missionaries  for  a  term  of  years. 
The  progress  made  by  the  Church  since  the  close  of  1 889  has  been  very 
striking.  During  this  time  Bishop  Tucker  has  three  times  visited 
Bishop  Uganda.     He  arrived  first  in  December,  1890,  and  held  the  first 

iiTu^anda.  confirmation  in  the  country  on  January  18th,  1891,  when  70 
candidates  were  confirmej.  Two  days  later  sis  men,  most  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  original  body  of  "  Elders,"  or  Native  Church 
Council,  were  formally  set  apart  as  lay  evangelists.  The  Bishop  preached 
on  this  visit  to  about  1000  in  a  church  which  the  Christians  had  erect*'d, 
and  which  had  been  opened  on  Trinity   Sunday,  1890.     The  Kev.  G.  K. 
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Baslcorvillc  and  Mr.  O.  L.  Pilkint^'tou  arrived  at  Mongo  with  tho  Bifiliop; 
and  Dr.  Gaskoiu  Wright  and  Mr.  Eoscoo  arrived  tho  Ibllowin},'  autumn. 
On  his  next  visit,  in  1S02,  tho  Bishop  was  accompanied  by  seven  recruits. 
Ho  preached  on  Christinas  Day  to  a  congregation  numbering  ho  says, 
over  5000,  assembUHl  within  and  without  a  capacious  new  churdi,  built 
on  Namirembe  hill,  at  a  cost,  cah:ulating  for  hibour  at  tho  rate  of  '3il. 
per  day  per  man,  of  at  least  lOOOZ.  This  church  was  blown  down  by  ii 
hurricane  in  1891,  but  was  rejdaeed  by  another,  and  at  the  same  time 
several  smaller  buildings  for  classes  were  erected.  On  Trinity  Sunday, 
May  28th,  1893,  the  IJishop  admitted  six  Natives  to  deacons'  orders,  licensed 
ten  lay  evangelists,  and  confirmed  141  candidates.  The  Bishojj's  third 
visit  was  in  1895,  when  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Revs.  ^Fartin  J. 
Hall,  T.  E.  Buckley,  Messrs.  Wright,  Wilson,  and  Purvis,  and  by  five 
la  lies,  the  first  to  enter  Uganda,  namely,  Misses  Fui-ley,  Thomsctt, 
Pilgrim,  Browne,  and  Chadwicic,  to  whom  a  remarkable  welcome  waa 
accorded  on  October  4th. 

Between  the  Bishop's  second  and  third  visits  a  striking  development 
in  tho  work  was  witnessed  in  the  country  districts  and  on  the  islands  of 
the  Lake.  In  December,  1893,  the  church  at  Mengo  was  the  scene  of  a 
religious  revival  which  had  far-reaching  effects.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  this  was  jireceded  by  new  experiences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit's  grace  and  ])ower  on  the  part,  first  of  ono 
and  then  of  others  of  the  European  missionaries.  In  tho 
spring  of  1894  the  Church  Council  undertook  to  support  teachers  to 
be  located  at  suitable  centres,  and  within  a  few  months  over  I'dO  of 
these  were  distributed  over  the  country.  For  their  support  certain 
Church  lands  (gardens  given  to  the  Church  by  the  chiefs)  were  appro- 
priater],  and  voluntary  coutribut'ons  collected  in  church  and  at  a  monthly 
missionary  meeting  supplied  the  re^t.  A  consequence  of  this  wide  dis- 
tribution of  teachers  was  the  springing  up  of  numerous  buildings  for 
public  worship.  Close  to  Mengo,  within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles,  twenty 
churches  had  been  built  before  the  end  of  1894,  and  not  less  than  200  in 
the  whole  country,  each  accommodating  on  the  average  150  peojde.  It  was 
calculated  that,  exclusive  of  the  capital,  20,000  souls  gathered  every  Sunday 
to  worslii])  God  and  hear  the  Gospel.  On  fourteen  of  tho  Seso  Islands 
Mr.  Pilkington  and  Mr.  Millar  found  nineteen  churches  in  the  autumn  of 
1894,  and  about  5000  "  readers."  The  first  baptisms  in  tho  province  of 
,  .    ^^       Singo    occurred    on     Easter    Day,    1894,   and    a  new   church 

AHA.  in  tnfi  •>  '  ' 

Piovinces       holding  1000  people  was  erected  later  at  Mityana,  the  capital. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  the  firslfruits  of  Kitunzi  pro- 
vince were  baptized.  Kyagwe  was  o.;cupio.l  by  Mr.  Baskcrville  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1893 ;  by  tho  end  of  tho  following  year  there  were  several  churches 
and  over  300  baptized  Christians  in  that  province.  Busoga  was  occupied 
in  1891  and  reoccupied  in  1894.  The  Church  Council  also  sent  teachers 
to  Tore  and  Koki,  lieyond  the  western  boundaries  of  Uganda,  in  1894,  in 
response  to  invitatioris  from  the  kings  of  those  countries. 

The  translation  of  the  wliole  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  some  books 

of  the  Old  Testament,  besides  parts  of  the  Prayer-book,  a 
New  Testi-  ^jqqIj  of  hymns,  &c.,  has  been  done,  mainly  by  Mr.  Pilkington, 
translated      ^'^^^   Native   assistance,   as   before   mentioned.     During   1894 

upwards  of  11,500  copies  of  the  New  Testament  or  of  singlo 
Gospels  or  Epistles  were  sold. 

V.  The  Bishopric  of  Eastekk  Equatorial  Africa. 

The  development  of  the  .Society's  Missions  led  tea  plan  for  their  episcopal 

_  supervision  being  formed  in  1><S0.     A  division  of  teiritory  was 

Bishopric        arranged  with  the  Universities'  Mission  (ride  tupra,  jiage  4()),  tho 

Bishop  at  the  head  of  which  has  his  headquarters  at  Zanzibar, 

and  bore  the  ^''^sZ-title  of  "Central  Africa"';  but  in  1894  his  title  was 
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cliniifTpd   to   "Bishop   of  Zanzibar,"      To   the  now  see   was    apiiliod   (he 
<Jlla^^hi\i\c  of  "Eastern  Equatorial  Africa." 

'J'ho  scheme  was  not  matured,  however,  till  1884,  when  tlio  Rev.  James 
Haunin^'fon  was   consecrated   the    first  Bishop  on  June  24th. 


Hauclngton. 


Mr.  llannington,  a  Sussex  clerj^yman,  had  heen  the  h'ader  of 
a  parly  sent  to  reinforce  the  Mission  in  !88'2,  and  had  reached 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  l)ut  had  heen  conijielled  by  i-evere  ilhicss  to  return 
home.  He  went,  to  Africa  the  Fecoml  time  as  I'.ishop,  arriving  at  Moml)ai-^a 
in  January,  1885  ;  and  after  ordaining  two  A frioMis  and  doiuj^' much  other 
work,  he  resolved  to  go  forward  to  T^f^anJa,  and  to  do  so,  not  by  tiao  Usa^'ara 
and  Unyanyembe  route,  which  iiad  u]>  to  that  time  been  taken  by  C.M.S. 
caravans,  but  by  the  more  direct  way  north-west  from  Mombasa,  jiast  Mount 
Kilima-Njaro,  and  through  tlie  Mas-ai  country.  Tiiis  journey,  tliou^,'h  only 
once  before  made  by  an  En^'lisljuuin,  Mr.  Jot^oph  Thomson  (who  did  ndt 
reach  Uganda),  was  successfully  accomjilished.  But  in  Busoi,'a,  within 
a  day  or  two's  march  of  his  destination,  he  was  arrested  by  a  tributary 
chief  under  the  King  of  U^;anda,  and,  after  eight  days'  imprisonment,  was 
put  to  death  (October  2[)tli)  with  some  forty-six  of  his  men,  by  Mwanga's 
orders.  The  princiiial  cause  of  tlie  murder  was  the  alarm  occasioned  by 
the  German  annexations.  The  liishop's  last  diary  and  sketches,  sub- 
sequently recovered  by  Mr.  Mackay,  sent  home,  and  published,  made  a 
profound  impression  in  England.  "  If  saintly  relics,"  said  the  Timo.'i  (Ocr. 
29th,  1880),  "could  bo  lawfidly  worshijjped,  such  a  journal,  im])rcssed  with 
the  agony  and  patience  of  nuirtyrdom,  might  feet  up  a  juster  claim  than  the 

dust  of  many  renowned  confessors  to  adoring  veneration Whatever 

the  object  of  his  journey,  the  dignity  with  which  the  captive  endured  the 
whole  must  have  compelled  admiration.  But  the  intention,  which  canr  . 
be  gainsaid,  encircles  the  history  and  its  author  with  a  halo  of  jjurity  aviu 
griindciir."  The  history  of  the  martyred  Bishop's  remains  has  licen  truly 
wonderfid.  For  a  time  the  body  was  carried  from  i)lar!e  to  place  under  the 
care  of  one  of  the  late  Bishop's  porters,  the  people  refusing  to  let  it  be 
interred  in  their  country  from  a  superstitious  fear  of  evil  coming  upon 
them.  There,  on  the  border  of  Busoga,  a  house  was  built  for  it,  and,  still 
under  the  ])orter's  charge,  it  was  laid  on  a  framework  and  left  to  decay. 
In  lSi<0,  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  I.B.E.A.  Company,  buried  the  bones  at 
Mumia's  village  in  Kavirondo.  They  were  found  thore  by  Bishop  Tucker  in 
December,  1892,  who  removed  them  to  Mengo,  and  laid  them  in  their  final 
resting-place  in  the  churchyard  on  Namirembe  hill,  King  Mwanga,  who 
had  caused  the  Bishop's  murder,  being  present  at  the  solemn  service. 

The  liev.  Henry  Perrott  Parker,  who  had  previoui'ly  been  the  Societv'g 
BishoD  Secretary  at  Calcutta,  was  the  second  Bishop.     He  was  conse- 

Parker.  dated  on  St.  Luke's  Day,  October  IStii,  18b6.     His  episcopate 

lasted  only  sixteen  months,  during  which  time  he  visited  every 
station  in  the  Mission  except  that  in  Uganda,  endearing  himself  to  all  by  his 
humility  of  character,  his  singleness  of  aim,  his  spirituality  of  life,  and  his 
loving  difeposition.  His  journey  to  the  Lake  commenced  from  Kabai,  whence 
he  travelled  south-eastward  to  Mamboia — a  road  not  proviouslv  traversed  in 
it  s  entirety  by  a  white  man— and  then  proceeded  by  the  usual  route.  1  le  and 
the  liev.  J.  Blackburn  reached Usambiro  on  November7lh,  1887,  and  there  they 
both  died,  Mr.  Blackburn  on  March  12th,  1888,  and  the  Bishop  on  March  2Glli. 

It  was  more  than  two  years  before  the  third  Bishop  was  appointed.  On 
Bishop  "^^*"^  ^•''*'^'  ^^^^'  ^^'"  consccrafion  of  the  Eev.  Alfred  Robert 

Tucker.  Tucker  took  place  at  Lambeth  Church.     He  sailed  for  Africa 

•.-,■,      ,      .  *^^®   ^"™®  ^''^y-      Ef'fcrence    has    already   been    made    to    the 
Bishop  s  visits  to  Uganda, 

Statistics  of  C.M.S.  East  Africa  Mission  for  1894. 

EuropcnnWisMonaries:  CIcr(ry,2C;  l.a.v,21  ;  Wives  of  Europenu  Mis-ioiv.rics,  ]C  ,  Tadios, 
22  ^  alive  Clovjrv,  8  ;  Nntivc  Lay  Icacliers,  332.  Native  Cliristians  :  Case  l.istr.et,  20  It  ; 
U-bigara,  io.,  322;    U-Uaii  la,  3133      Communicants,  10 !(!.     Schools,  18.     Siliolar.s,  1078 
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1R75.— Stntiloy'R  lottpr  npponrcil,  Novcmlior  18lh. 

(!.M.S.  uii>lert()(]k  Mii'Miuii,  Nov.  23iil. 
1870.— T.iimt.  Sinitli  fiiilcd,  Miiicli  llili. 

Fli«tHlart  IViiin  tlio  coiiKt.  July  1  Itli. 
1877.— FiiKt  (livlniDii  itiic-IkmI  V.  Nmuizii,  Jan.  20. 
fcniitli  mill  \\'ili-i)ii  ri'iicliud  Uulm^rii,  Jiiiiulk). 
Hinith  1111(1  O'Neill  killuii,  Docciiiliur  l:llh. 
Wilson  iilimo  for  twiilvo  iiioiitbH. 
1878.— Nile  party  Hiiileil,  Miiy  Hlli. 

WilKoii  unci  .\Iiii'l<iiy  in  Vnn\>  In,  Nov.  61b. 
1870.— Nilo  imrty  renclieil  ItiiliiiKii   h'ebrniiry  IHlli. 
H.('.  iiiissiDiiiuii'K  iirrivt'il,  Kelinniiy  '.i;iril. 
WiUim    iiiul    Jliiu'iiniliv    uiivuyu     left    tor 

Kni(lanil,  Jiinu  1  Uli. 
Mle»a    ropuiliiileil   Imtli    [slum  ninl  CIuIb- 
tiiinily,  Doc.  2:tril.    (iieut  (lilllcii  lii'H. 
Is80.— Pc'irsoii  iilone  In  Uyuiiilii,  Aiuil  to  Nov'. 

lliiirundii  envoyH   reeoived  liy  the  yiieen, 
Miiy  1  Ith. 
1881.— O'Kliihenv  iinil    envoys  rcuchod  HuI'uku, 
MuiTli  18lli. 
O'Kliilioitv  iind  MucViiy  iilono  in  UK'i'ida, 
Miiri'li.Hsl,  to  Miiy,  18s.). 
1882.— Fh'bt  liiiptlsiiiH  in  I'jfaiida,  Mnrch  iMth, 

lluiininnton'H  piiity  sailed,  May  17tli. 
188:).— IIuntiiiiKl'in  compelled  lotiirniiaclt.Koli.  7. 
Aslio  i-Oiicliud  Kiiliiiiiii,  Miiy  -nd. 
Tweiily-oiie     llii^iinda    coiivertH    received 

tlio  l.nrd'H  Slipper.  Oetolier  2Hi,li. 
7r/«/H«)'liinnelu'doii  Victoria  Nymi/.u.  I 'cell. 
1S8I.— Jus.  HniinintEt  lU  conKucrnted  tlrat  Biitli  p, 
Junu  21. 
July.     Koventy-flve  liuptisms  to  thin  diite. 
Oeiilh  of  .\lte»a,  Oct.  10,     Mwiin^'ii  kiujj. 
1885,— 'I'lireo  coiiverm  rousted  to  ileiith,  Jan. 
-May,  li'8  l>a]iiisinH  to  this  duio, 
Itioiioii  HiimiiiiL'ton  suirioti  from  the  coast 

for  II);  iiidii,  July  2:'iid. 
Bistiop  Haniiiiij{ton  uiiii'derod  ia  Dusopi, 

Oct.  aitli. 
O't'lalierty  left.    (Died  on  way  lionio.l 
1888.— Oreat    peiscciition.      Some    (lit  CliriBlians 
(Prot.  and  ll.('.)  put  to  death. 
An)?lo-Gormiin  Uoliiuitation  A(rroemcnt, 
Aiijf.    Asholelt.   iliiekay  uloiie  in  L'K'inda 
llishop  Harkor  eonseciaieii,  Oct.  18. 
1887,— May.    Letter  of  Native  L  hristiuub  to  Com- 
mitter. 
July  21.    Maokny  left. 
Auif.     E.  0.  Gordon  arrived  at  rBi)iilil. 
1888.— March 2(1.  liialiop  Parkerdied  at  Usaiiiliim. 
April    17.     Walker  reached   UKiuida,  well 

roceivod. 
Awn.  1.    Kovolution.    Mwanga  fled  acr  ss 
Luke.    Kiwewa  placed  on  ihroue,     ho- 
liul>  ua  liberty. 
Oct.  12.    Second  Revolution.  Native  Chiis- 

tians  (Prot.  and  H.C.)  tied  to  Ankoii. 
Oct.  19.   Mieaionariea,  FieuchaLd  Kuglisb, 

e.\pelled. 
Sauio  month.    Third  Kevoliilion.    Kaloiiiu 
on  throne. 
1889.— March.    Me.''8on(for8  deapntchod  from  An- 
kori  to  U»amhiro  to  naoMrtuin  views  of 
Missionunes  on  (pieaMoa    of  rcno»iii|j' 
strugKle.    Ariivi  d  ut  Easter. 
Way.    Mwangu  crossed  the    uko. 
Juno  25.    Mwangii,  nt  Ualii.guutje,  invited 

Miiaionurica  to  return. 
Aii({.  27.    Gordon  and  Walker  left  Utam- 

hiro  to  crosB  Lai«e. 
Aii^.    2^.       Stanley,     with    Krain    l^utshfl, 

arrived  at  Usambiro. 
Oct.  II.    Mwangu  re-oiitorod  onjiital  with 

hia  Christian  army. 
Di  c.  15.    Me^aengera  sent  by  Mr.  Juckanu 
(l.U.K.A.  Co.),  from  Kavii'undo,  ariived 
ai.  capital, 

Mwunga  accepted  Company's  flag, 
1800.— Feti.  8.     Maoka.v  died  at  Uaambiro. 

Feb.     Dr.  Kurl  FitoiB  arrived  iu  Ugn'ida. 
U  viacd     Dolimiuit.iou     Tro.Uy    between 
Kugland  uud  Ueimauy. 


190O.— April.     Mr.     Jnckaon     and     Mr.    OodKS 

(I. U.K. A.  Co.)  arrived. 
April  25,      Ibsliop     Tucker    coiisocratuil 

Lanibutli  I'huioh,  London. 
June  1.     First  Cliuroh  o|)uiied  at  Mungo, 
Dec.     Cu|itiiiii  I.iigard  ruuclixd  capitHl. 
Dec.  27.    llishop  TuoKer.  with  HasKcu'vlllo, 

I'llkington,     uiid     Hmitb,    urrivud     in 

Uganda 
1801.— Jiiii.  18.    First  ordination   and  oonllrma- 

lion  Hurvicos.    7U  randidita*  c  >nn>'int  i1. 
Jnn.   211.    Si.x  native   lay  uvungeli.tia   aue 

apart, 
Jan.  21.     liish  1])  Tucker  left  Uganda, 
Jan.     Wiikoli's.  Ilusoua.  oeciipiKil. 
March.    About 2iKK)adlieroniH  2>nhaptizoil 

ChriHtiaiH,    and    Oi    oomiuunicauta   in 

Uuanda, 
8e|it.  20     CM  S.    Cnmmittoo    ailoptod    a 

Memorial  to  be  snnt  to  Lord  Siil>lniry  on 

ttio    subjcTt  ol  propcHi'd   witljdratviil  of 

I. U.K. A.  (!o.  from  Ugitndu. 
Oct.  30.     Appesl  made  to  (lltmne  s'  Union 

Meeti"L',  K.\eter  Hull,  regard  iig  Ut'iinl  i. 
No".     ].H  K.A.     Co.     coiiuternai.iled    in- 

Htructions  to  Captain  bugiird  to  r  tire. 
Nov.  :i8.     lloscoH  reache<l  iha  ciipitil. 
1832— Jan.  21      (ivil  war  at  Moiigo.     Flight  of 

Mwaiiga  aid  Uoiiimh  Citholic  iniriy. 
March  4.     V  .to  of  2i),0(hi/.  by  Parliament 

tnwarda  KUrvey  for  railway  Irciii  coast 

to  Victoria  Lake. 
March  W).     .Mwiii.ga  returned    to  capital. 

Treaty    aigiied    by    king    and    Captain 

Lugiird. 
May.     Government  informed  byl.H.K.A, 

Co.  of  decision  to  retire  irom  Uganda  at 

end  of  180.'. 
May  28.     .Motiamrrodun  king,  jlbogo,  aub- 

niitted  to  Captain  Liigard. 
Julv  .')1.    New  c  luroi  on  Namirembo  hill 

openod.     A  bout  ■"iDhO  present. 
8ept.  21.    C.M.Ij,  deputation  to  Lord  R  so- 

bury. 
Sept.  30.    Government  projioaed  to  a'<8i8'i 

the  I.H.F..A.  Co.  to  pr  >long  occupation  of 

Uganda  till  end  of  March,  1m03. 
Nov.  23.    Government  announced  resolu- 
tion   to    aund    out    a    Commissioner   to 

Uganda. 
Dec.  21.     Hiahnp  Tucker  and  parly,  con- 

aiating  of  six  n  cniits,  ariived  at  Mengo, 
1833.— Feb.     Kyagwe  occupitd. 

March  17.    Sir  lierald  I'orlal  and  staff  ar- 

rived  at  Mengo. 
April  I.    Union  Jck  h(ii>ted  at  Kampala 

in  lieu  of  l.U.K.A.  I'o.'s  llai:. 
A]>r  1.    Forty   rrot.esiant  ciiiofs  aiuno  I  a 

doclnrution  in    favour   of   ubulitiuii    of 

slavery. 
SiiiKO  occupied. 
May  28.    Six  Natives  admitted  to  d  aeons' 

and  four  Kuropians  to  priests'  orders, 

and  ten  Native.1  UlcchjU  us  lay  evan- 
gelists. 
May  3  i.    Sir  Gerald  Portal  and  ataBT  left 

Uganda 
June  2.     Hisliop  Tucker  left  Monx ^. 
June  17.   Mutiny  of  Selim  Key  anil  Moham- 

inedaiH. 
1801. — April  12.     1!riti,ih  Government  announced 

in  both  Ilouscsof  I'urliampnttlieasiuuip- 
lion  of  I'loiectorato  over  Uganda. 
Aug.  27.      Hritish    ProtOiloiuto    furmally 

declarnd  at  Mengo. 
1805. — June.    House  of  Commons  passed  Vi-te  fur 

a  ruilwny  t)  Lganila. 
Oct.  4.    Bishop  Tucker  witH  a  party  of  ton 

recruits,  five  of  ihem  ladies,  arrived  at 

Jlcngo. 
Uiuku.  villd  aud  I'.ikiug'uii  tuko  rut'luugh. 
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THE  MOHAMMEDAN  LANDS  OF  THE  EAST. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  long  felt  that  a  pesuliar  responsibility 
losts  upon  it  to  care  for  the  Mohammedan  population  of  the  globe.  That 
section  of  the  human  race  answers  in  a  special  sense  to  the  phrase,  "  the 
CM  S  and  ^^'"^''"  ^hich  forms  part  of  the  Society's  full  and  original  title 
Islam!  "  ^^>i'  Africa  and   the   East."     The  Church  of  Christ  has  done 

little  indued  for  the  evangelization  of  the  Moslem  world,  but 
the  (J.M.S.  is  more  largely  engaged  in  that  work  than  any  other  society. 
In  nineteen  out  of  the  Society's  twenty-five  great  mission-fields,  it  en- 
counters Mohammedanism,  and  preaches  the  (Jospel  to  the  Mussulmans. 
The  stniggle  with  Ishun  in  the  Africa  ISrissions  has  already  been  described  ; 
the  similar  struggle  in  India,  Ceylon,  ,  will  he  noticed  hereafter ;  but 
at  this  point  we  touch  what  are  p^ir  exceilena^  the  Lands  of  Islam,  and  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  dwell  briefly  on  Mohanunedanism  itself,  to  ])oint  out 
the  special  obstacles  it  ])resents  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  where  it  is 
the  State  religion  (as  in  Turkey  and  Persia),  and  to  relate  the  story  of  the 
Society's  eftbrts  to  overcome  those  obstacles  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  the  history  of  Mohammed  and  of  the 
ri-.pid  si)read  of  the  religion  he  founded.  But  Islam  itself,  and  its  influence, 
must  be  briefly  noticed.  It  is  thus  succiuctlv  descril>ed  by  Sir  VV.  Muir,  in 
his  valuable  tract,  "  The  Kise  and  Decline  of  Islam  :"— 

"  h/diii,  so  called  from  its  demanding  the  entire  '  surrender''  of  the  believer 
Islam:  its  to  the  will  and  service  of  God,  is  based  on  the  recognition  of 
Doctrines  i\lohammed  as  a  prophet  foretold  in  (he  Jewish  and  Christian 
andPrecepts.  Scriptures.  On  him  descended  the  Koran,  from  time  to  time, 
an  immediate  revelation  from  the  Almighty.  Idolatry  and  Polytheism  are 
with  iconoclastic  zeal  denounced  as  sins  of  the  deepest  dye;  while  the  unity 
of  tho  Deity  is  proclaimed  as  the  grand  and  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Faith. 
Divine  i)rovidence  pervades  the  minutest  concerns  of  life  ;  and  predestination 
is  taught  in  its  most  naked  form.  Yet  prayer  is  enjoined  as  both  meritorious 
and  effective ;  and  at  five  stated  times  every  day  must  it  be  si)ecially 
I)erf()rmed.  The  duties  generally  of  the  moral  law  are  enforced,  though  an 
evil  hixity  is  given  in  the  nnitter  of  polygamy  and  divorce.  Tithes  are 
demanded  as  alms  for  the  poor.  A  fast  during  the  month  of  Eamazan  must 
i)e  kept  throughout  tho  whole  of  every  day ;  and  the  yearly  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,-— an  ancient  institution,  the  rites  of  which  were  divested  of  their 
heathenish  accompaniments,  -  maintained.  The  existence  of  angels  and  devils 
is  taught ;  and  heaven  and  hell  are  depicted  in  material  colours, — the  one 
of  sensuous  pleasure,  the  other  of  bodily  torment.  Finally,  the  resurrection, 
judgment,  and  retribution  of  good  and  evil,  are  set  forth  in  great  detail. 
Such  was  the  creed — there  is  no  </od  but  the  Lokd,  and  Mohammed  is  His 
l)}-o/)l-et — to  which  Arabia  became  obedient." 

The  personal  religion  of  a  devout  Mohammedan  is  thus  described  by  the 

A  devout  y^*-'^-  ^^-  ^^'"'1^  (^-y-  ^>^''fl'!J<^"<:i''-y  February,  1877) :—"  Being 
Moslem.  ignorant  of  (^od's  righteousness,  and  going  about  to  establish 
his  own  righteousness,  he  practises  religiously  the  five  essentials 
of  his  creed.  He  prays  five  times  a  day.  He  fasts  so  rigorously  during 
the  month  Ramazan,  that  he  will  rather  die  than  allow  one  atom  of  food, 
r  indeed  of  anything  whatever,  to  pass  his  lips  (trom  sunrise  to  sunset). 
He  goes  on  i)ilgrimage  to  Mecca  if  he  has  the  means  of  doing  so.  He 
repeats  the  Kalma,  'Tiiore  is  no  Cod  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  the 
prophet  of  God.'  And  he  gives  alms  with  open  hand  to  the  poor.  These 
are  the  five  I'undameutal  principles  of  his  faith,  and  obedience  to  them  is 
his  righteousness,  and  his  title  to  life.  If  he  does  them  well,  he  can  claim 
salvation.  If,  through  infirmity  or  neglect,  he  forgets  to  do  all,  he  has  lost 
his  title  to  heaven  ;  liut  '  God  is  merciful.'  " 

A  religion  like  this,  which  ba^-es  salvation  on  the  performance  of  certain 
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external  acts,  naturally  fosters  no  sense  of  sin,  and  therefore  no  sense  of  tlie 
need  of  a  Saviour.  And  while  Jesus  is  acknowledged  as  a  prophet,  His 
Divinity  and  Atonement  and  Resurrection— even  His  death  on  the  cross 
itself — are  denied  with  vehement  horror. 

The  evil  influences  of  Mohammedanism  are  thus  summed  up  by  Sir  W. 
.  Muir: — "Three  radical  evils  flow  from  the  faith,  and  must 
■  continue  to  flow  so  Jong  us  the  Koran  is  the  standard  of  belief. 
First,  polygamy,  divorce,  and  slavery  are  maintained  and  perpetuated ; 
striking  at  the  root  of  public  morals,  jioisoning  domestic  life,  and  disorgan- 
izing society.  Second,  freedom  of  thought  and  i)rivate  judgment  in  veligion 
are  crushed  and  annihilated.  The  sword  still  is,  and  must  remain,  the 
inevitable  penalty  for  the  denial  of  Islam.  Toleration  is  unknown.  Third, 
a  barrier  has  been  interposed  against  the  reception  of  Christianity.  They 
labour  under  a  miserable  delusion  who  suppose  that  ^lohammedanism  paves 
the  way  for  a  purer  faith.  No  system  could  have  been  devised  with  more 
consummate  skill  for  shutting  out  the  nations  over  which  it  has  sway  from 
the  light  of  truth.  7(/o/«^;'o((s  Arabia  (judging  from  the  analogy  of  other 
nations)  might  have  been  aroused  to  spiritual  life  and  to  the  adoption  of  the 
faith  of  Jesus.  Mohammedan  Arabia  is  to  the  human  eye  sealed  against  the 
benign  influences  of  the  Gospel.  .  .  .  The  swoid  of  Mohammed  and  the  Koran 
are  the  most  stiibborn  encniies  of  civilization,  liberty,  and  truth  which  the 
world  has  yet  known." 

And  ;Mr.  VV.  G.  Palgrave,  the  Arabian  traveller,  writes, — "  Islam  is  in  its 
It  "It  ^^^s^"*'*^  stationary,  and  was  framed  thus  to  remain.  Sterile  like 
its  God,  lifeless  like  its  first  principle  and  suiireme  original,  in 
all  that  constitutes  true  life — for  life  is  love,  participation,  and  [irogress, 
and  of  these  the  Koranic  iJeity  has  none — it  justly  repudiates  all  change, 
all  advance,  all  develoiimenf.  To  borrow  the  forcible  Avords  of  Lord 
Houghton,  the  'written  book'  is  there,  the  'dead  man's  hand'  stiff  and 
motionless :  whatever  savours  of  vitality  is  by  that  alone  convicted  of 
heresy  and  defection." 

It  is  humiliating  indeed  that  a  religion  like  this  should  now  be  dominant 
Mohamm'-  over  the  Lands  of  the  ISible.  Humbling  is  it  to  be  compelled  to 
dang  and  recognize  Mohammedanism  as  permitted  by  God  to  be  a  scourge 
for  the  Churches  of  the  East,  which  had  fallen  into  dee[i  cor- 
ruptioi.  both  of  life  and  doctrine,  and  had  ceased  to  fulfil  their 
office  of  being  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  a  light  to  the  surrounding  Heathen, 
To  this  day,  it  must  be  said  with  sorrow,  the  Oriental  Churches,  interesting  as 
they  are  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  and  much  as  their  depressed 
and  oppressed  condition  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  every  Christian,  are  a 
real  obstacle  to  the  evangelization  of  the  Mohammedans.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  concurrent  testimonies  of  travellers  and  missionaries  in  the  East 
regarding  the  feelings  of  the  Moslems  towards  the  Oriental  Christians. 
"  They  see,"  says  one,  "  that  these  are  no  better  than  themselves.  They 
think  them  worse  ;  and  therefore  that  the  Koran  is  more  excellent  than 
the  Bible."  "  Mohammedans,"  writes  another,  "  say, '  We  have  lived  among 
Christians  for  1200  years,  and  we  want  no  such  religion  as  that.'  " 

One  cause  of  weakness  in  Oriental  Christendom  is  its  numerous  divisions. 
The  most  important  section  is  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  with  about 
four  and  a  half  millions  of  adherents  (in  Greece,  Turkey,  &c.,  but  excluding 
Russia).  The  Bulgarian  Church  numbers  nearly  three  million  souls ;  and 
The  Eabtern  ^^'^  Armenian  Church  two  millions.  There  are  also  the  Syrians 
Churches.  ^^'  Jacobites,  under  the  Patriarch  of  Aniioch,  numbering  about 
70,000,  who  use  the  ancient  Syriuc  language  in  their  services  ;  the 
Maronites  (250,00U),  who  also  use  Syriac,  and  the  Latins  (lUU.OUtJ;,  who  use 
Latin, — both  these  acknowledging  the  Papacy.  Rome  also  has  communities  of 
seceders  from  the  other  Chuiches,  who  are  called  resj>ectively  Greek  Catho- 
lics, Armenian  Catholics,  and  Syrian  Catholics.  All  these  smaller  Churches 
are  in  Asiatic  Turkey ;  as  also  is  the  Nestorian   Church,    in    Kurdistan 
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numbennK  some  50  000  souls  (besides  25,000  in  Persia).  TLeti  there  is  the 
Coptic  Church,  in  Egypt  250,000)  ;  and  its  daughter  Chuivh  n  Al  yssi«  •' 
rec  oned  as  three  millions.  The  Turkish  Empire,  including  ifgV'^tut 
excluding  Bulgana,  may  he  said  to  have  a  population  of  twenty-ei Jut  n  il- 
I.O.S,  ot  ^^•hom  nearly  five. n.ilions  may  be  Christians.  All  tlie  rest  are 
MohaminedaMs,  excel,  the  Druses  of  the  Lebanon  and  the  Hauran,  abou? 
100.000  in  number,  whose  religion  is  neither  Christian,  nor  Mohammedan, 
no    (ni  the  ordinary  sense)  heathen,  but  seems  to  be  a  compound  of  all  three 

v..d  fi'lT  **  ^  "T^"'"'  ""^  *'^'  ^'^'^'■'•^  Missionary  .Societv,  surveying  the 
vast  fields  of  labour  lyir.g  unoccupied  before  them,  rested  with  pe "uliar 
interest  on  the  sacred  lands  of  the  East.  Was  it  not,  they  thought  oi^e  of 
the  most  sacred  duties  of  Ifeformed  Christendom  to  send  the  pure  (losnel  to 
C.M.S.  Mis.  the  regions  from  whence  it  had  Hrst  come  ?  Claudius  Buchanan 
East  isfl     '}r  t'!'  S*^'!t'«»  t«^  the  Levant  in  1811;  and  in   1815, 

.T;.l  1p  ^7^  *"  v*^  -^"""'^'^  clergyman  and  University  graduate  who 

M.U    F.  )""''  E  «.  *V  ^''•'\''  '^T  ^^"^-  ^-  J^^^^'"'  12th  Wrlngler  in  1810. 

M.iifl  ''  m'  •'^'^'"''  ^"'"l'"<ly^''  ^^'^«  appointed  to  commence  thc^ 
Mediterranean  Mission. 

Thelnstructions  of  the  Committee  to  Mr.  Jowett,  delivered  by  Josiah 
Piatt,  are  lul  ot  interest.  A  great  part  of  his  work  was  to  consist  of 
iiquiries  into  the  religious  state  of  the  ( )riental  Churches.  It  was  thou-ht 
they  might  l,e  roused  to  selt-reformation,  and  that  then,  through  thtun, 
the  Gospel  might  be  spread  among  the  Mohammedans.  «  We  are  not  " 
said  the  Committee,  "  nudting  to  a  fanatical  crusade."  Mr.  Jowett  was  to 
vis.t  and  to  correspond  with  "  the  ecclesiastics  at  the  head  of  the  different 
communions,  so  that,  "through  the  influence  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople  Aul.och  and  Alexan.lria,  our  systems  of  education  might  be 
comnmrucate.l,  and  Bible  societies  established."  "  It  is  bv  brincMn<'  back 
these  Churches  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,"  says  the 
Society  s  20th  Keport,  "that  the  blessing  from  on  high  .nay  b^  expected 
todesce.ulonthem  .  .  .  and  as  they  shall  reflect  the  clear  light  of  the  Gospel 
on  the  Mohammedans  and  Heathens  around,  they  will  doubtless  become 
efhcient  instruments  ot  rescuing  them  from  delusion  and  death  " 

At  hrst,  the  prospects  were  most  encouraging.  Mr.  Jowett  and  other 
missionaries  travelled  over  Greece,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  Egypt.  They  were  c.^rdially  received  by  the  Patriarchs 
T  **.  <.r'>  .  w'^"'  '","^  .fll^'cted  much  valuable  information;  and 
Jowett  s  Christian  Researches  was  for  many  years  a  standard  work.  From 
a  printing-pre.s  established  at  Malta  (which  was  managed  for  a  time  bv 
John  kitto,  afterwards  so  well  known  for  his  Biblical  works),  Bibles  and 
tracts  in  the  Italian,  Modern  Greek,  Arabic,  Maltese,  Aby.-sinian,  and  Turkish 
anguages  were  issued  in  large  numbers  ;  and  also  school-books,  which  were 
largely  adopted  by  the  Greek  Church  for  use  in  its  own  schools.  The 
hynan  Archl.ishoj.  ot  Jeiusalem  himself  visited  England,  and  conferred 
with  t^he  C.M.S.  and  other  societies  on  the  subject  of  the  enlightenment  of 
.":.  .i;,  r  T  V;.,^"^^^*"  «^"f?Liine  hopes  thus  awakened  were  not 
to  he  fulfilled  In  1821,  the  revolution  in  Greece  began;  the  wars  and 
political  troubes  ot  the  next  tc.  y,«ars  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  active 
work  m  the  lurkish  Empire;  aivl  since  then  the  Cliurches  of  the  East 
have  lor  the  most  part  manifested  little  desire  to  be  <iuickeiied  into  hfe  bv 
emissaries  from  the  West.  ^ 

The  euteri.rise.  thorefoi-e,  as  a  whole  failed.  The  work  done  in  F,n/„t 
Disappoint-  ^^  ^li.'/>*'" '«  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  article.  From 
iugiesuits.  ("»^-!<v>tumph;  the  missionary  who  settled  there  in  1819 
was  obliged  to  retire  in  18:^1,  when  the  Greek  revolt  was 
followed  by  an  outbreak  ot  Mussulman  fanaticism,  and  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  who  had  shown  him  much  friendlines.s,  was  I'arbarouslv 
murdered  in  front  of  his  own  church.  At  ^Smyrna,  the  schools  oi.ened  in 
1830  were  closed  by  the  Turks,  and  the  masters  thrown  into  prison  ;  buf 
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in  1842  the  station  was  re-opened  by  the  Eev.  J.  T.  Wolters,  who  laboured 
there  with  great  patience,  but  with  small  visible  results,  till  1877  (when  tbe 
Society  formally  closed  the  Mission),  and  also  subsequently  until  his  death 
in  1882.  In  the  island  of  Sym,  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Hildner  conducted  an 
important  school  from  1K29  to  1876,  when  old  age  obliged  him  to  give  up 
the  work ;  but  he  remained  in  the  island,  and  on  his  death,  in  1883, 
received  great  honours,  the  Greek  Cathedral  being  lent  to  the  Anglican 
chaplain  at  Athens  for  the  funeral  service,  and  the  Greek  Archbishop 
delivering  a  touching  address  to  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  The  work  in 
Falentine,  which  was  not  begun  till  1851,  is  described  in  a  later  article. 
It  remains  to  give  some  account  of  the  second  Constantinople  Mission, 
which  aimed,  not,  as  in  1819-21,  at  the  Eastern  Christians,  but 
directly  at  the  Mohammedans,  and  which  was  carried  on  from 
1856  to  1880.  Its  history  illustrates  very  significantly  tbe 
difficulties  of  Christian  work  in  any  Mussulman  state,  and  the  real 
character  of  the  "  religious  liberty  "  supjmsed  to  exist  in  Turkey. 

In  1831,  the  missionaries  of  the  American  15oard  settled  at  Constantinople, 
but  specially  with  a  view  to  intiuencing  the  Armenian  Church. 
Crimean  War  I"  1*^43,  however,  un  Armenian  and  a  Greek,  who  had  turned 
'  Mohammedans,  recanted,  and  again  embraced  Christianity ; 
and  for  this  they  were  both  beheaded,  despite,  in  one  case,  the  strong 
protests  of  Lord  Stratford  de  h'edcliffe  (then  Sir  Stratford  Canning).  This 
led  to  remonstrances  from  Great  Britain  and  llussia;  and  after  a  sharp 
diplomatic  struggle,  extending  over  many  weeks.  Sir  S.  Canning  obtained,  in 
response  to  his  peremptory  demands,  the  following  pledge: — "The  Sublime 
Porte  engages  to  take  effectual  measures  to  prevent  henceforward  the  exe- 
cution and  putting  to  death  of  a  Christian  who  is  a  renegade."  l>ut  it 
will  be  observed  that,  these  words  were  ambiguous.  They  might  be  held  to 
apply  onlv  to  cases  like  the  above-named,  where  the  converts  had  been  born 
Christians  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1852-3,  two  men,  Moslems  frtmi  biith, 
who  became  Christians,  were  executed  at  Ale])po  and  Adrianojde. 
While  the  Crimean  AVar  was  still  proceeding,  the  British  Government 
took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  press  the  matter  still  more 
and  after.  gtrongly  on  the  Porte.  Lord  Clarendon,  in  1855,  referred  to 
the  "gigantic efforts  and  enormous  sacrifices"  then  being  made  in  the  cause 
of  Turkey,  and  wrote: — "The  Christian  Powers  are  entitled  to  demand, 
and  her  Majesty's  Oovernment  do  distinctly  demand,  that  no  punishment 
whatever  shall  attach  to  the  Mohammedan  who  becomes  a  Christian, 
whether  originally  a  Mohammedan  or  originally  a  Christian,  any  more  than 
any  punishment  attaches  to  a  Christian  who  embraces  Mohammedanism. 
In  all  such  cases  the  movements  of  the  human  conscience  must  be  free,  and 
the  temporal  arm  must  not  interfere  to  coerce  the  spiritual  decision."  It 
was,  however,  only  hy  the  greatest  firmness  and  vigilance  that  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Eedcliffe  obtained  the  insertion  in  the  famous  Hatti-humaytiu  of 
February  18th,  1857,  of  an  explicit  clatise  to  that  effect. 

Encouraged  by  what  seemed  the  establishment    of    complete  religious 
liberty,  the  C.M.S.,  in  1868,  re-opened  its  Mi.-sion  at  Constan- 
Mission         tinople  with  the  direct  purpose  of  evaugelizing  the  Turks.     I)r. 
Pfander  the  able  and  experienced  missionary  to  tbe  Mussulmans 
of  North  India,  was  connnissioned  to  lead   the  attack  ;  and  he  was  after- 
wards joined  by  Dr.  Koelle  (the  eminent  missionary  scholar  from  Sierra 
Leoue,  author   of  the  "  Polyglotta  Africana"),    and   i>y    the  liev.  K.   H. 
Weakley  (now  agent  of  the  Bible  Society  in  Egypt).  The  work  was  begun  with 
all  possible  ca-ition.     There  was  no  street-preaching  or  book-hawking;  only 
quiet  conversation  and  distribution  of  tracts  as  opportunity  ottered.     But 
vory  soon  the  Spirit  cf  God  seemed  to  be  at  work  ;  inquirers  came  forward  ; 
and  the  first  Turkish  convert  was  baptized  on  Easter  Day,  1862.     He  had 
been  an  inquirer  at  Smyrna,  and  had  been  twice  arrested  by  the  authorities 
—treaties  notwithstanding — and  liberated  through  consular  interposition  ; 
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but  Lis  baptism  passed  off  qiiiotly,  and  was  followed  diiriiu 
years  by  several  others. 

In  the  summer  of  1864,  the  brightest  hopes  were  entertained.  One  of 
the  missionaries  wrote,  "Our  work  here  now  is  most  iuiercstiii"  We 
have  had  a  v.'sit  from  the  Bishop  of  Gil)raltar,  who  confirmed  many  Turks 
[not  all  C.M.S.  converts  :  the  S.P.G.  also  was  at  work].  Our  rooms  are 
crowded  with  those  who  are  willing  to  hear  the  Gospel.  Even  the  Greeks, 
and  a  few  Jews,  flock  in  to  us  to  learn  the  words  of  life.  Thi'ee  weeks  ago 
I  preached  six  days  a  week  to  crowded  audiences.  Our  room  was  filled  one 
day  ten  successive  times.  I  spoke  for  eight  hours  and  a  half  to  eager 
crowds.  We  have  not  countenanced  the  Greek  movement,  as  we  cannot 
leave  the  Turkish  work  to  attend  to  them." 

In  one  day  all  these  hopes  were  shattered.  On  July  18th  of  that  very 
Turkish  Op-  summer,  "without  the  slightest  warning  or  indication  that  a 
position  and  change  had  taken  place  in  the  views  of  the  authorities,"  the 
intolerance.  Turkish  police  suddenly  attacked  the  premises  of  the  C.M.S., 
the  S.P.G.,  and  the  Jiible  Society,  forcibly  dosed  them,  seized  the  Christian 
books,  and  threw  the  converts  and  inquirers  into  prison.  Partial  redress 
was  afterwards  obtained ;  and  a  long  diplomatic  correspondence  ensued  ; 

not   now   Ambassador,   and   the  societies   never 
The  converts  were  released,  but  the  books  were 


but  Lord  Stratford  was 
procured  full  satisfaction, 
not  restored. 

The  blow  was  successful 


The  movement  was  suppressed ;  and  from  that 
day  to  this  there  has  never  been  a  revival  of  it.     For  sixteen  years  Dr. 
Koelle  i)atiently  sowed  the  good  seed  as  and  where  lie  could  ;  but  twice  only 
were  fresh  Ijaptisms  reported  by  hitn  :  in  one  case,  a  Turkish  family  ;  in  the 
other,  a  young  Persian;  and  in  both  cases  temporary  arrest  followed.     The 
little  flock  he  had  was  scattered,  and  reduced  to  a  mere   handful ;   and 
although  from  time  to  time  there  were  interesting  cases  of  secret  inquirers, 
some  of  them  in  high  position,  they  were  never  able  to  face  the  peril  of 
confessing  Christ  before  men.     In  1870,  he  wrote,  "  A  Mohammedan  citizen 
came  several  times,  but  was  seized  and  reprimanded  by  the  police,  after 
which  he  stayed  away."     In  1873,  "  Inquirers  come  forward,  and  for  a  time 
show  signs  of  attention  and  interest,  when  suddenly  they  an^  drawn  back 
by  some  invisible  influence  and  visit  the  missionary  no  more."     In  1874, 
"  There  is  a  quiet  but  effective  vigilance  exercised  by  persons  of  authority,' 
and  a  pressure  is  almost  always  brought  to  bear,  sooner  or  later,  on  any 
persons  that  show  inclinations  towards  Christianity."     In  1 875,  at  the  C.M.S. 
Mohammedan  Conference  in  London,  he  said,  "  Proselytizing  efforts  ofllend 
both  the  religious  and  political  susceptibilities  of  the  Mohammedans  :  a 
Turkish  Mussulman  regards  them  as  an  insult  to  his  faith,  and  a  Mussulman 
Turk  as  an  act  of  hostility  against  his  Government  and  country.  ...  A 
European  missionary couldnot, as  a  rule,visit  in  Mohammedan  houses  Avithout 
rousing  suspicion  and  hostility.     Ko  church  for  the  i)ublic  Christian  service 
of  Turks  would  have  any  chance  of  being  authorized  by  the  Government. 
No  missionary  school  for  Mohammedan  youths  would  be  tolerated,  .  .   .  The 
Government  absolutely  prohibits  the  printing  of  books  in  which  our  religion  is 
defended  against  Mohammedanism,  or  their  importation  through  the  custoin- 
Hiasion         ^""^'''     ■^^'•^"  ^""^^  '^'^^  ^^^^^'s  English  translation  of  the  Koran 
closed.  "''■e  rigidly  excluded."     In  1876,  a  box  containing  copies  of  a 

small  book  on  the  Death  of  Christ,  written  by  Dr.  Koelle  in 
Turkish  and  i)rinted  in  England,  was  seized  at  the  custom-house  and  the 
books  destroyed.  In  1877,  under  financial  pressure,  the  Society  formallv 
closed  the  Mission  ;  but  Dr.  Koelle  continued  at  Constantinople  till  1880. 

Several  other  Missions  are  carried  on  in  the  Turkish  Empire.     The  S.P.G. 
Other  ^^^.  *  clergyman  at  Constantinople.     The  Female  Education 

Missions.        Society    works   in  Palestine;  and   also    three   or   four   smaller 

Missions.  The  British  Syrian  Schools,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  Beirut,  are  doing  a  good  work  in  Syria  and  the  Lebanon.     The  Irish 
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Presbyterians  ar«  at  Diiiuasciis.  Amon^  llie  Jowisb  jiopiilatioDS  the  Loudon 
Society  tor  Promoting'  ('bristianity  an)on<^  tbe  Jews  bus  import iint  Missions. 
But  tbe  largest  organizations  by  far  are  tbose  of  tbe  American  Board  (Con- 
gregation alist)  and  tbe  American  Presbyterians.  The  former  carries  on  an 
extensive  work,  botb  in  European  Turkey  and  in  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
ni.ainly  among  the  Armenian  Christians,  many  thousands  of  whom  have  left 
their  own  Church  and  formed  Protestant  communities  with  Native  pastors. 
Robert  College,  at  Constant ino])le,  founded  l)y  this  society,  has  been  a 
powerful  agency  for  the  spread  of  religious  education.  The  American 
Presbyterians  have  the  Syrian  held,  where  they  have  some  1200  adherents 
drawn  from  the  Oriental  Churches,  and  a  wide  network  of  schools.  Their 
missionaries  at  I'eirut  have  done  noble  service  by  their  translations  of  the 
Bible  into  Arabic  and  other  languages  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
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EGYPT,  TBE  NILE,  AND  ARABIA. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  Egypt,  Abyssinia, 
the  countries  of  tbe  Upper  Nile,  iind  Arabia;  but  a  brief  history  of  the 
Society's  connexion  with  them  will  introduce  the  Society's  Egypt  Mission. 

Tiie  Society's  })lans  and  eftbrts  in  its  earlier  years  for  tht!  enlighten- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Christian  Churches  have  already  been 
the  Copts,  described.  The  first  missionary  sent  out  with  that  object  in 
vi(Hv,  the  Kev.  AV.  Jowett,  visited  Egy])t  to  confer  with  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  ancient  Coptic  Church.  The  Copts  are  the 
oidy  true  represimtatives  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  race.  That  race  was  to 
a  large  extent  Christianized  in  the  first  three  centuries  a.d.;  but  the 
subjugation  of  Egypt  by  the  Mohnmmedan  Ai-abs  in  the  seventh  century 
nearly  swept  away  the  corrupt  nomiuial  Christianity  which  then  ]>revailed, 
and  also  resulted  in  the  bulk  of  the  ])opulation  becoming  in  course  of  time 
of  mixed  Arab  and  Egyptian  descent.  Tbe  remnant  that  clung  to  the  oltl 
faith  suffered  great  oppression  for  many  centuries,  but  that  very  circum- 
stance kept  them  a  separate  jieople  and  perpetuated  the  ancient  race.  They 
form  but  a  small  minority,  about  one-twentieth,  of  the  population  of 
Egypt,  numbering  perhaps  250,000  out  of  four  millions,  the  rest  of  whom 
are  Mohammedans.  The  word  "  Copt "  is  supi)osed  to  be  a  corruption 
from  the  second  syllable  of  "Egypt"  (yvirr :  Al-ywr-os). 

Jowett  was  in  Egypt  for  some  months  in  1819,  and  in  1820,  and  again 
in  1823,  and  had  much  intercourse  with  the  priests  and  monks 
EKVpt  *^^  ^^^*^  Coptic  Church,  the  Patriarch  giving  him  letters  of  intro- 

duction to  several  of  the  convents,  and  he  distributed  many 
Arabic  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  his 
visits  was  the  purchase  of  a  remarkable  manuscript  translation  of  tbe  Biblo 
in  Amharic,  the  vernacular  language  of  Abyssinia.  This  translation  had 
been  made  a  few  years  before  by  the  French  Consul  at  Cairo,  M.  Asselin  de 
Cherville,  assisted  by  an  aged  Abyssinian  monk  named  Abu  Rumi.  The 
manuscript  consisted  of  no  less  than  9539  pages,  the  whole  written  out  by 
Abu  Rumi  in  the  Amharic  character.  It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Jowett  for 
the  Bible  Society  ;  and  portions  of  it  were  printed,  many  thousands  of  cojues 
of  which  were  afterwards  circulated  by  Gobat,  Krapf,  and  other  C.M.S. 
missionaries  in  Abyssinia.  Tbe  revision  of  this  version  for  the  Bible  Society 
was  one  of  the  tasks  of  Krapf 's  old  age,  and  it  was  oidy  finished  in  1879 
and  printed  at  the  St.  Chrischona  Mission  Press,  near  Basle. 

At  the  close  of  1825  five  missionaries  were  sent  by  the  Society  to  Egypt. 
CMS.  Egypt  These  were  Gobat  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Jerusalem),  Lieder, 
Mission,  Miiller,  Kruse,  and  Kugler.  All  five  were  from  the  Basle 
1825-62.  Seminary.  Gobat  and  Kugler  afterwards  went  on  to  Abys- 
sinia; the  rest  travelled  up  and  down  Egypt,  visiting  the  Coptic  schools, 
distributing  portions  of  the  Bible,  and   making  known  the  true  Gospel ; 
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ami  Hultsequontly  ()|M'nc(l  sr-hoolH  tit  Cairo,  pirfioiiliirly  an  iniportiiiit 
"Coptic!  HtMiiinary,"  in  which  P}^'y|)tian  hoys  of  the  (Joptii;  Cliurt!li  received 
a  m'riptnral  cilmiation  with  a  view  to  their  orJination  as  ministers  ol' 
tiuit  (Jhurdi.  One  of  them,  in  conHeqneneo  of  his  attainments,  was  selected 
hy  the  Patriarch,  at  the  early  a^'o  of  twcMity-one,  to  he  Ahnna,  or  Mishop 
of  Ahyssiuia.  When,  however,  liishop  (lol)at  visited  the  ISIissiou,  in 
181!>,  ho  was  of  oi»inion  that  it  was  conducted  too  cautiously,  and  that 
Protestant  doctrine  should  be  more  boldly  maintained;  and  he  urged  thii,t 
younger  missionaries  be  sent  out  for  that  purpose.  liut  the  Society, 
with  the  claims  of  India  and  China  and  Africa  upon  it,  was  unable 
to  do  more  for  Egypt ;  and  although  Lieder  remained  at  his  ])ost  f(n' 
many  years,  universally  resjKicted,  and  exercising  a  wholesome  intluenco 
over  the  Coptic  Patriarch  and  Bishops  until  his  death  from  cholera  in  1865 
the  Mission  retained  only  a  lingering  existence,  and  was  closed  three  years 
befiu'o  Lieder  died.  Its  visible  results  were  small;  but  some  few  Egyptians 
were  Luought  to  true  faith  in  Christ  by  its  means,  and  died  trusting  in  llim 
ahme;  while  hundreds  of  youths  who  had  learned  the  truth  in  its  schools 
were  dispersed  over  the  land,  and  only  the  Omniscient  One  can  know  which 
of  the  seed  thus  scattered  sprang  up  and  bore  fruit.  That  some  did  we  may 
be  quite  sure. 

Oobat  in  1830  commenced  a  Mission  in  Abyssinia,  and  it  was  carried  on 
C.M.8.  Aby«-  for  eight  years  by  Isenberg  and  others ;  but  the  visible  results 
sinia  Mission.wero  small,  beyond  the  circulation  of  many  thousands  of 
1830-8.  Scriptures  in  the  Aniharic  vernacular.     Krapf  was  one  of  the 

later  missionaries,  joining  in  1837  ;  and  two  or  three  months  after  his 
arrival  they  were  all  expelled,  owing  to  the  hostile  influence  of  two  French 
Romish  priests,  who  persuaded  the  Prince  of  Tigre  that  they  were  more  in 
accord  with  Abyssinian  Christianity  than  the  Protestants— which  was  true 
enough.  The  Church  of  Abyssinia  is  interesting  from  its  antiquity ;  but 
its  faith  and  practice  are  a  strange  mixture  of  Chiustianity,  Judaism,  and 
Heathenism.  A  valuable  sketch  of  its  history,  by  Professor  Samuel  Lee 
(the  remarkable  Oriental  scholar,  who  went  to  Cambridge  at  the  expense 
of  the  C. M.S.,  and  afterwards  became  successively  Professor  of  Arabic  and 
Kegius  Professor  of  Hebrew),  appeared  in  the  Society's  Annual  Keport  for 
1817-18. 

Ki  4)f  afterwards  spent  three  years  in  Shoa,  then  a  kingdom  lying  south 
of  Abyssinia  proper,  and  also  nominally  Christian  ;  but  in  1842  he  was 
again  excluded  through  Romish  influence.  It  was,  however,  while  he  was 
in  Shoa  that  his  sympathies  were  drawn  out  towards  the  great  Galla  nation, 
which  inhabits  a  vast  extent  of  territory  stretching  southwards  nearly  to 
Mombasa  ;  and  it  was  to  reach  them  that  he  sailed  down  the  coast  in  1843, 
and  founded  what  became  the  East  Africa  Mission. 

Twelve  years  later,  in  1855,  when  King  Theodore  wfts  on  the 
throne  (who  subsequently  provoked  an  English  invasion,  and  Icll  at 
Magdala),  Krapf  visited  Abyssinia  to  place  there  an  Industrial  Mission 
planned  by  Bishoj)  Gobat,  and  fouu('  yany  traces  of  the  former  distribu- 
tion of  the  Scrii)tures.  In  later  i  he  established  "nd  directed  the 
,  .  remarkable  "  Pilgrim  Mission,"  in  connexion  with  the  St. 
srim  Mission  Chrischonio  Institute,  which  was  to  begin  the  "  chain  of  Missions  " 
'from  the  north  instead  of  from  the  east.  Twelve  stations  were 
planned,  embracing  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  and  to  be  called  the 
"  Apostles'  Street,"  each  station  being  called  by  the  name  of  an  apostle  or 
evangelist.  Several  were  actually  started,  but  most  had  to  be  abandoned 
I'or  lack  of  adequate  support.  One  of  the  missionaries,  however,  remained  in 
Shoa  until  188G  (when  he  was  expelled) ;  also  n  Swedish  Lutheran  Mission, 
and  a  Mission  to  the  Jews  under  the  London  Jews'  Society. 

In  Egypt,  the  principal  Mission  is  that  of  the  American  United  Presby- 
terians.  Its  work  is  chiefly  among  the  Copt?,  from  whom  it  has  gained  a 
large  number  of  proselytes;  but  it  has  also  baptized,  from  first  to  last 
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Bomo  sixty  MoliiininnMliins,  (if  wliom  Dr.  Lansinfjr,  one  of  the  K'lulin^' 
misBionaries,  Htiitt-H  tlnit.  noiio  have  apoHtiitizod.  Anotlicr  intercstinp  cfforl 
Other  to    roach    the    M<ihaiimi('<hiii     |Mi|(uliili(m    was   tlu'    late    Miss 

Miiaioni  Whatel^'n.  tlin)ii>,'h  lier  adinimlilc  HcliodH,  whicli,  however, 
in  Egypt.  sineo  her  (h'ath,  cannot  he  re^rardeil  ft  a  niiHsion  af^encv. 
Tiie  (J.Nf.S.  agsiHteJ  her  hy  a  small  annual  ^,'rant ;  an.l  she  frequently  beRs*"'^ 
for  an  Enplish  Church  missionary  to  l)e  sent  to  Cairo. 

The  Committee  at  len|,^th,  in  the  early  part  of  lWi2,  (h'cided  to  resi)on(l  lo 
this  appeal;  and  the  HritiHh  campai^'n  in  K<,'yi>t  in  ihc  summer  of  that  year, 
with  tho  dominant  intluence  it  ^,'ave  Kn>,'Iand  over  the  dt'stinies  of  the 
eountry,  was  g<>nerally  felt  to  enhance  the  responsihilities  of  Enj,'lish 
Christians  to  send  the  Oosjiel  to  the  Mohammedans.  It  is  certainly  littin^' 
that  tho  C.M.S.,  which  has  far  more  work  among  Mohammedans  tJian  any 
other  society,  should  he  represented  at  the  capital  of  E^,'yi)t.  Cairo  has  heeii 
called  "the  most  Mohammedan  city  in  the  world,"  not  even  excepting  Mecca 
itself.  It  boasts  of  /iOO  mosques,  and  of  tho  great  Mohammedan  university, 
in  which  there  have  sometimes  been  10,000  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
Mussulman  world.  Accordingly,  in  December,  1882,  the  J;<!v.  F.  A.  Klein, 
Second  who  had  been  a  missionary  of  tlie  Society  in  Palestine  from 

C.M.8.  Egypt  \Ml  to  1877,  and  was  a  rip((  Arabic  scholar,  proci'eded  to  Cairo 
Million.  to  ]J^,^,\J^  ^l^^,  second  C.M.S.  Egypt  Mission.  Intlui'nc-'d  by  the 
representations  of  General  Haig,  the  Society  was  led  in  188'.)  to  commence 
a  Medical  Mission,  and  Dr.  F.  J.  llarpur,  i)revii)usly  engaged  in  Arabia, 
arrived  at  Cairo  in  Mar.'di  of  tliat  year,  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of  Miss 
Whately.  A  dispensary  was  ojiened  in  Old  Cairo,  and  for  short  periods  a 
second  one  also  in  Cairo  ;  the  attendances  have  been  numerous.  Visits  have 
also  been  ])aid  l)y  the  medical  missionary  to  the  Bedouins  in  the  Sinaitie 
Peninsula.  In  1891-2  the  staff  of  Missionaries  was  increased,  especially 
by  the  sending  out  of  several  ladies,  who  have  found  useful  spheres  of 
work  in  connexion  with  the  dispensary,  in  tho  schools,  and  in  visiting 
among  the  Moslem  women.  A  good  number  t»f  eojiies  of  Arabic  and 
Turkish  Scriptures  have  been  sold  to  Mohammedans,  and  copies  of  such 
controversial  books  as  Mizan-ul-Ifaiji/,  \\\e  Apohi'jy  of  Al  Kiwli,  etc.,  have 
])oen^  Avidely  circulated.  Mr.  Klein  has  translated  into  Arabic  JJishop 
Kyle's  Commentarij  on  St.  Luke,  Dr.  Koellc's  Dvath  of  Cliri^t  on  tin'  CroM, 
and  ho  is  still  engaged  in  literary  work,  although  now  residing  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

To  tho  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile  the  Society's  attention  was  drawn  in 
The  Nile:  187(},  in  connexion  with  the  Nyanza  "Mission.  Cohniel  Gordon 
Gordon  and  was  then  Governor  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  and  had  pushed  its 
frontier  posts  np  the  White  Nile  to  the  very  borders  of 
Uganda ;  and  it  was  a  question  whether  that  was  not  tho  best 
route  to  Mtesa's  capital.  The  Zanzibar  route,  however,  was  chosen ; 
but  in  1878,  when  the  news  came  of  the  death  of  Smith  and  O'Neill] 
three  men  (Pearson,  Litchfield,  and  Felkin)  were  despatched  via  the 
Nile,  Gordon  Pasha  having  promised  every  assistance.  They  landed  at 
Suakin,  crossed  tho  desert  on  camels  to  Berber,  and  proceeded  by  steamer 
up  the  river  to  Khartoum,  where  they  were  received  with  tho  greatest 
kindness  by  Gordon,  who  spared  none  of  his  resources  as  Governor  of  the 
Soudan  to  forward  their  way,  and  also  spent  large  sums  out  of  his  own 
pocket  in  providing  them  with  necessaries.  In  his  steamers  they  ascended 
the  river  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  were  safely  conducted  by  his  otHcers  to 
the  Uganda  frontier.  In  1879,  Wilson  and  Felkin  returned  to  England, 
with  the  Waganda  envoys,  by  this  northern  route,  but  diverging  to  the 
west,  and  eomiug  through  Darfur.  Feikin't)  diary  of  iiio  former  journey 
appeared  in  the  CM.  Gleaner  of  1879  ;  and  valuable  accounts  of  the  various 
countries  and  peoples  passed  both  ways  are  given  in  Wilson  and  Felkin's 
"  U-Ganda  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan."'  A  boy  from  one  of  the  most  powerful 
tribes,  the  Dinka,  was  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  was  baptized 
in  1882,  the  tirstfruils  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan  to  Christ, 
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No  ProffHiaiit  misKKdiary  lias  over  ri'Hi(Ir<l  in  llmsc  vast  torvitorios;  but  an 
Anshian  l{i)iniiii  Ciitliolic  MiwHioii  was  cslaltliNliiil  fur  n  few  vcars  id  Ivliar- 
toiirii,  and  Home  Frcndi  [(i-ifsfH  lalionml  in  Daii'iir,  until  llicv  Wfrccaiiliircil  liy 
(III'  Miilidi;  oiii' III  till-  I'onni'r,  FatliiT  Oliiwnldrr,  I'Mciipt'd  and  nndi-  Imh  wav 
to  K>,7iil,  in  Dcccnilior,  iHi'l.  Tlio  C.'.M.S.  was  appoalcd  to  l.y  (lordon,  in 
aiiti(i|ialioi)  o|  (lie  tiicn-('X]M'cl('d  cxjinlHion  of  itK  inissionarirs  I'ldni  Uganda,  to 
Hfiid  (lii'iii  or  a  froHli  party  to  tin-  Hoiidan,  naminfj  liotii  Oart'iir  and  tlio  slioros 
oniu' Allicrt  Nyanzaas  localities  wlii're  lie  could  alTord  them  protoction  ;  lint 
tlio  Society 'h  (iuancial  |iosition  at  tlic  time  did  not  allow  of  extension,  and  hooii 
afterwardN  (ionlon  reHif,'iied  his  coniniaud,  and  the  wliolo  countiy  speedily 
relapsed  into  confusion.  In  tlii>  midst  of  tliis  confusion  arose  t'iie  Malidi, 
who  in  I, S,s;{  totally  annihilalcd  the  Ki^yptian  army  under  (leneral  Hi(;ks 
and  threatened  Kliarloum.  This  led  to"  the  mission  of  (Jeneral  (Jonlon  in 
iHHi,  whicii  roHulted  in  his  overthrow  and  death.  The  |)rofonnd  im- 
OordoM'i  pression  caused  in  En^dand  liy  tht'se  sad  events  issued  in 
eiiruest  apjicals  from  many  friends  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  to  th(5  Committee  to  undertaKc  a  (Gordon  Memorial 
Mission  to  the  Scuidan.  In  a  few  months  nearly  .'((MR)/,  was 
oontrihuted  for  that  puriiose.  On  two  occasions  steps  have 
boon  taken  to  ascertain  whether  an  openin<^  presented  its(df  for  prosecutinir 
missionary  work,  (ienoral  llai^,',  at  the  close  of  1S8(!,  visited  Suakin  and 
Hodeidah  for  that  purpose;  and  in  1890,  durin<,'  the  jirevaleneo  of  a 
famine  which  was  ra<,'in^'  in  the  Eastern  Soudan,  Dr.  F.  J.  Harpur,  of 
the  Cairo  Mission,  was  sent  to  Suakin,  where  he  opened  relief  works  by 
means  of  funds  supplied  by  the  Ai)ori<-ines'  Prot(;ction  Society  and  others, 
and  attended  to  the  sick  Hadendowas  who  sou^dit  his  care  in  In r^'e  numbers. 
It  did  not  seem  to  the  Committee,  however,  that  such  an  openinj?  existed 
aw  would  justify  them  in  taking'  steps  to  start  a  permanent  Mission. 

The  P],L,'yptian  Sondai.  is  the  meetin<,'-pla(;o  ol  nniny  races  and  lani;iia<,'eH, 
lietwecn  the  Nile  and  the  Ited  Sea,  the  Uishareen  and  other  tribes  are 
llamilic.  West  of  the  Nile  stretches  a  vast  Arab  district,  with  various 
dialects  of  Arabic.  The  Nuba  ^'ronp  of  lan.<,Mia<j;es  is  represented  at  frecpient 
lioints  on  the  river.  Above  the  confluence  of  the  I'.ahr-al-Abiad  and  liahr- 
al-(Jhazal,  the  Dinka  and  other  ^'reat  tribes  belont;  to  the  Neirro  stock. 

Aralia,  which  once  had  its  Christian  kinj^doms  and  churchts,  has  been 
Arabia  ^""^  thirteen  centuries  windly  Mohammedan  ;    and   an  area   of 

1,200,000  sfjuare  miles,  with  a  pojnilation  of  live  millions,  is 
entirely  dosed  a<;ainst  the  Gospel.  Very  rarely  has  even  a  Christian 
traveller  penetrated  tt)  Mecca,  and  then  only  in  di.«^'uise  and  professing' 
himself  an  Arab  Mussulman. 

Jbit  there  is  one  spot  on  the  ed^e  of  Arabia  where  entrance  is  possible  ; 
for  Aden,  the  familiar  commercial  ])ort  at  its  southern  extremity,  is  a  British 
liossession.  To  this  place  as  a  base  for  Missionary  operations,  (Jeneral 
Haij;  directed  attention  in  an  inii)ortant  article  in  the  CM.  LiH/i;/t)irfr  of 
December,  1882,  In  188.5,  the  Society  resolved  to  commence  a  Mission 
Aden  there,  and  a  medical  missionary.  Dr.  Harpur,  was  sent  out  for 

Misiion,  the  purpose  in  188(j.  About  the  same  time  the  Hon.  Jon  Keith- 
1886-8.  Falconer,  previously  Arabic    Professor  at  Cambridf,'e,  bejj;an  a 

Mission  in  connexion  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  at  Sheik  Othman. 
about  ten  miles  from  Aden.  Within  two  years  the  latter  had  been  removed 
by  death,  and  Dr.  Harpur  had  been  transferred  to  the  Egypt  Mission.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Harpur  spent  some  months  at  Dhala,  a  place  three  days' journey  from 
Aden,  at  the  northern  limit  of  the  area  protected  by  the  British  Government ; 
their  return  to  Aden  in  the  heat  of  summer  by  order  of  the  British  Resident, 
anxious  for  their  safety,  caused  a  serious  illness  to  Mrs.  Harpur,  obliging 
her  to  return  hoine,  and  indirectly  leading  to  the  closing  of  the  Mission.  In 
1886  General  Haig  went  on  a  journey  of  missionary  inquiry  to  the  Arabian 
ports  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  ascertain  whether  other  openings  could  bo  found. 

A  small  American  Mission  has  lately  been  endeavouring  to  enter  Arabia 
from  the  north. 
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hilt,  niiicc  iHiM,  Anildii  has  h  i.l  n  fi-.'sli  iiinl  |iii,llii'tic  intiTcKl,  for  flu' 
(Mnircli  Mi-Midiiiirv  Hocictv,  i»<  i\w  IiukI  tliiil  witiu'MHt-iI  flic  |,iMf,  d  ivh  of  flu. 
Hiiiiilcil  Bisliop  Kn-iicli.  aixl  on  tlic  HJiorcH  of  wliitli  |ii>  his  ri>miiiiiM'.  Af  the 
do-*!'  of  |H!K»,  thn-i'  yi'iirs  affiT  Ihh  rt'Hij,'iuif ion  of  the  hco  of  rjahoro,  he  wciil 
fo  MiiHcat,  wlit'i-o  In*  Hjicnl  thi-  lanf.  Miicc  nioiiths  of  IiIh  ilevofi-d  life  in 
witiicMsiiij;  for  liiH  Lord,  and  MiiTt' ho  ilicd  on  May  14,  1«J)1.  P('rha|iH,  hh 
tht' cxiinidt'  of  Hcnrv  Maifyn  Iuim  inHpircd  flic  cxiHtiiiv;  MiRsion  in  Pfrsiii, 
80  in  GoiI'h  own  tinif,  tho  i-xamjdf  of  TiioniaH  Viilpy  French  will  inH|iiro  a 
new  MJHsion  in  Arabia.  

PALEHTINE  MISSION. 

Tho  Society's  MiHsion  in  th.*  Holy  l-an<I  is  on.-  frnit  of  tho  JornHalein 
Bishoijrir.  At  the  time  that  hisliopri.-  was  rsfahlished  (1841),  theSocifty's 
o|ierati(»ns  in  the  ficvant,  noticed  in  a  pn-vions  artii'le,  were  nni-h 
redtited,  partly  owin^'  to  tho  failnre  of  its  efforts  to  revive  the  Hasfern 
Ohnrehes,  ami  partly  owin>,'  to  financial  pressnre.  Tho  Malta  Press  was 
jnst  bein^'  transferred  fo  other  hands.  (!oiislantinoplo  and  Smyrna  liad 
not  yet  been  ruoccnpied.  From  Abyssinia  the  missionaries  had  befii  expelled. 
Syra  and  Cairo  were  the  only  s'tations.  Jbit  in  1H4G  Sanuiel  Uobat, 
Invitation  formerly  ('.M.S.  missionary  in  Abyssinia,  bei-ame  the  second 
fromBUhop  Anj,'lieaii  Pishop  of  .Terusiilem,  ami  lie  appeale.l  to  the  Society 
Oobat.  vvitii   which    he    had  lonj,'  been  associated  fo  fake  np  work   in 

Palestine.  He  ha<l  fonnd  a  new  spirit  of  in(iniry  amon^,'  (Jreek.s,  Fiatins, 
ArnKMiians,  Jacobites,  itc,  partly  owing  to  th'e  diffusion  of  Christian 
knowledge  l»y  the  American  missiomiries  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and 
partly  owing  to  tho  mere  f-.u-.t  tiiat  an  Anglican  Pi8iio|)rie  had  been 
founded.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Howley)  had,  in  reply  to  his 
n-quest  for  counsel,  encouraged  him  to  receiv<*  into  the  Anglican  Church  any 
nn'uibers  of  the  Kaatern  Churches  conscientiously  desiring  to  join  it,  while 
de[)rocal'  ig  wholesale  proselytizing;  and  Gobat,  thougii  he  repeatedly 
refused  to  receive  congregations  that  applied  to  him  (one  of  which,  near 
JJethlohoJu,  was  afterwards  receive<l  by  the  HomanistH,  who  dn  w  away 
many  Greeks  and  others),  was  anxious  to  e.s(ai)liHh  schools  for  Scri[>li!r.i! 
instrncticm,  and  to  secure  that  the  Chun-h  of  England  should  /k  ••  ,  i, 
soiited  in  tho  PJast  as  well  as  the  Presbyterianisni  of  America. 

At  first  the  Committee,  after  their  previous  exjierieuce,  and  with  other 
mission-tields  calling  for  extension,  were  unwilling  to  resume  the  atfenn»t 
to  enlighteii  Oiiental  Christians,  and  it  was  admitted  that  no  direcit  work 
could  then  "  -.  undertaken  among  the  Mohammedans.  J3ut  at  length, 
having  alsc  r.  iveJ  through  the  Foreign  OfKce  an  earnest  invitation  from 
the  Jacobitt  Bi .  ..  MoMi'  on  the  Tigris,  and  another  from  the  Lebanon, 
they  so  far  y](  ..'t..  •)  o  send  tho  Rev.  .John  Bowen  (afterwards  Bishop  of 
Sierra  Leone)  urA  ;.r.  Sandre(!4-  on  a  journey  of  inijuiry  to  Palestine, 
Mesopotamia,  A)i.u.  -a,  Ac,  in  18!  .  Mr.  Bowen's  travels  and  researches 
CMS.  (coiiducto'i  at  his  own  expense)  proved  of  great  interest;  and  in 

Mission.  ^^^^  *^'*^  C.M.S.  Mission  at  Jerusalem  was  begun  by  the  Kev. 
F.  A.  Klein.  In  1855,  the  Rev.  John  Zeller  was  sent  out;  and 
these  two  have  laboured  for  the  benefit  of  the  Arabicspeaking  population 
of  all  classes  and  creeds  from  that  time  to  this,  Mr.  Zeller  for  twenty  years 
at  Nazareth,  and  now  at  Jerusalem,  and  Mr.  Klein  tor  five  or  six  years  at 
Nazareth,  twenty  years  at  Jerusalem,  and  subsequently  at  Cairo. 

On  starting  the  Palestine  Mission,  the  Society  was  at  once  charged  in 
certain  quarters  with  seeking  to  proselytize  from  other  Christian  Churches. 
Its  true  ^^^  principle  of  action,  however,  was  that  mentioned  above  as 

Objects.  agreed  upon  betweev.  Arcljbishop  Howlev  and  Eishop  Gobat 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  1851-2  the  Committee  used  these 
words  m  reply,  "The  Society  aims  at  a  far  higher  object,  from  the  pursuit 
of  which  it  cannot  desist,  even  though  proselytism  should  be  a  conse- 
quence.    Its  aim  is  to  give  the  Bible  to  Oriental  Christians,  to  help  them  to 
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'  read,  nmrlc,  loarn,  nnd  inwardly  digest'  its  pure  doctrines,  and  to  lead 
eadi  hiinil)l()  inciuiror  to  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  Compared  with  this  object 
IMoselytism  to  any  particnlar  ecclesiastical  connnunion  sinks  into  secondary 
importance.  .  .  .  No  turn  of  affair.s  wo\ild  aft'ord  them  greater  satisfaction 
than  for  tlie  rulers  and  priests  of  the  Oriental  Churches  to  become  them- 
selves the  leaders  of  an  enlightoninl  movement,  and  to  take  in  hand  such 
modiKcations  of  their  system  as  a  thorough  reformation  may  require."  (In 
the  same  Report  is  printed  a  valuable  letter  from  Henry  Venn  to  Bishop 
Blomtield,  dealing  with  the  subject  more  fully.) 

Following  these  principles  of  action,  the  Society's  missionaries  have  wel- 
comed members  of  the  Greek  and  other  Churches  occasionally  attending 
their  public  services,  and  when,  from  time  to  time,  individuals  or 
families  have  desired  fnll  membership  in  the  Anglican  Church,  they  liave 
Its  Result  ^'^'^^  received.  The  mere  spread  of  Scriptural  knowledge 
throngh  the  schools  has  brought  many.  Those  who  have  read 
the  New  Testament  cannot  be  expected  to  value  the  teachings  of  priests 
more  ignorant  than  themselves, — so  ignorant,  indeed,  that  one  of  them,  on 
being  asked  who  the  Holy  Ghost  was,  said  he  supposed  he  must  have  been 
a  monk  who  lived  long  ago.  In  this  way,  some  eighteen  hundred  jiersons  have 
gradually  formed  themselves  into  a  body  which  is  recognized  by  the  Turkish 
authorities  as  a  Protestant  community,  and  which  is  ministered  to  by  the 
missionaries,  and  by  Native  pastors  (ten  in  all),  ordained  by  English  Bishops. 

In  1890,  Bishop  Blyth,  the  fourth  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  having  stated 
in  his  Primary  Charge  and  elsewhere  that  the  Society  engaged  in 
systematic  aggression  on  the  Churches  of  the  East,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  moved,  by  an  articulus  cleri  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convo- 
cation, to  institute  an  inquiry  regarding  that  and  other  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  Bishop  and  the  Society.  The  hearing  of  the  case  by  the  Arch- 
"  Advice  "  bishop,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  Winchester, 
of  the  five  and  Carlisle,  took  place  in  July,  1891,  and  the  "  Advice  "  of  the 
Prelates.  Prelates  was  printed  in  full  in  the  CM.  Intelligencer  for  October 
of  that  year.  The  Committee  passed  a  Resolution  thanking  God  for  "  tlie 
result  of  the  inquiry,  which  in  their  opinion  amounts  to  a  pi-acttical  vindica- 
tion of  the  Society's  principles  and  work  in  its  Palestine  Mission ;  "  and 
also  thanking  the  Archbishop  and  the  other  Prelates  for  the  careful  attention 
they  had  bestowed  on  the  matters  brought  under  their  consideration,  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  outcome  of  the  inquiry  and  of  the  Advice 
might  be  that  the  Society  would  bo  enabled  to  pursue  with  fresh  energy  the 
work  in  which  it  was  engaged  in  Palestine. 

bor  many  years  the  only  regular  C. M.S.  stations  were  Jerusalem  and 
Nazareth ;  although  other  places  had  been  tentatively  occupied 
Extension,  from  time  to  time.  But  in  Bishop  Gobat's  declining  years,  he 
gradually  made  over  to  the  Society  various  a-gencies  he  had 
started  in  different  towns  and  villages,  and  between  1873  and  1878,  Salt, 
Jaffa,  Nablus,  Ramallah,  Ranileh,  Lydd,  Gaza,  and  several  villages  became 
alsoC.jM.S.  stations  or  out-stations.  Bir-Zeit,  in  the  Jerusalem  district,  and 
Haifa,  Acca,  and  Kefr-Yusif,  in  the  Nazareth  district,  also  Kerak,  the 
ancient  Kir  Moab,  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  have  since  been  occupied. 

Gaza  is  particularly  interesting  as  an  almost  purely  Mohammedan  Mission, 
and  as  having  a  Mission  dispensary  and  hospital,  the  latter  oj»ened  in  1891  ; 
Nablous,  also  a  strong  Moslem  city,  has  likewise  a  resident  medical  mis- 
sionary ;  and  others  have  been  assigned  to  Acca  and  Kerak.  The  schools  at 
Gaza  were  first  started  by  a  private  gentleman,  Mr.  Pritchett,  and  by  him 
made  over  to  the  Hucicty.  In  like  manner,  schools  for  the  Druse  children  in 
the  Hauran  (see  above,  page  67)  were  transferred  to  the  Society's  care  by  their 
founder,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parry.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  agencies 
now  worked  by  the  Society  are  the  Bishop  Gobat  Boarding  School  with 
some  fifty  boarders,  a  Preparandi  Institution,  a  Theological  Class,  and  a 
Girls'  Boarding  School — all  at  Jerusalem.     The  Mission  Printing  Press, 
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also  at  Jonisalpiii,  lias  issued  some  most  helpful  Arabic  itiiMicalions,  sueb 
as  a  tiansliition  of  Pearson  on  tin:  Creeil,  Anabjm  of  Palei/s  Eiuifcuces,  &c. 

Since  the  CM.S.  Mohammetlau  Conference  in  1875,  the  Connuittee  have 
Work  looked  to  the  Palestine  Mission  to  be  distinctively  a  Mission  to 

among  the  Moslems.  Confessedly,  larj^'e  accessions  from  the  Moslem  popula- 
Moslems.  tj^n  are  not  to  be  looked  i  or  under  the  Turkish  regime ;  and  though 
there  have  been  from  time  to  time  baptisms  of  individual  Mohammedans, 
the  work  is  avowedly  in  the  nuiin  a  pre|)aratory  one.  In  this  sense  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  success,  especially  by  means  of  the  schools,  over  forty  in 
number.  Canon  Tristram,  alter  a  cai-eful  visitation  of  the  Mission,  wrote  in 
1881, — "  Our  work  in  Palestine  is  a  real  and  vast  one.  I  have  visited  thirtv- 
five  stations  and  out-stations,  and  I  say  without  hesitation  that  the  C.M.S. 'is 
saturating  the  villages  with  Gospel  knowledge.  We  are  reaching  the 
Testimony  ^^o^lem  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  are  doing  a  mighty  work,  '  not 
of  Viiitors.  %  might,  nor  by  power;'  and  the  result,  under  God's  blessing, 
must  bo  vast."  The  liev.  Dr.  Allan,  in  1883,  visited  all  the 
schools  except  two,  and  of  several  of  them  he  wrote, — "  I  am  surprised  and 
delighted  with  almost  all  that  I  have  seen.  I  am  perfectly  amazed  at  the 
amount  of  knowledge,  both  of  the  text  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  which 
the  children  possess,  and  which  far  surpasses  anything  that  I  have  ever  met 
with  in  any  school  in  England."  Testimony  of  a  like  kind  has  lieen  borne 
by  more  recent  visitors;  e.g.  Archdeacon  Richardson  and  the  Rev.  liobert 
Lang,  who  went  at  the  Committee's  request  to  confer  with  Bishop  Blyth  and 
to  visit  the  stations  in  1890,  and  the  Uev.  H.  E.Fox,  the  Society's  Honorary 
Clerical  Secretary,  when  Vicar  of  St.  Nicholas,  Durham,  who  conducted 
special  Mission  Services  in  Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  and  Nazareth  in  1891.  While 
the  late  Bishop  French,  who  spent  several  months  in  Palestine  in  1888, 
wrote  as  follows  regarding  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  missionaries  whom 
he  met  at  their  Conference  and  saw  at  their  work : — 

"  I  urn  tliaiikful  to  oljservo  the  quiet,  miinly,  unostentatious  resolve  with  which  our 
brctliren  here  liold  llieir  grouud  aud  plaut  tlieir  feet  dowu,  •  well-shod  with  the  preparation 
or  the  Gospel  of  poare,'  in  spite  of  all  obstacles;  and  I  am  persuaded  the  respect  thoy  have 
won  is  well  earned,  and  that  they  can  honestly  adopt  the  Ajjostle's  sumniary  of  the  position 
tliey  (he  and  liis  brethren)  maintained:  'Our  rcjoicins;  is  this,  the  testimony  of  our  eon- 
seienco,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of 
Ood,  we  have  liad  our  conversation  in  the  world,  and  more  abundantly  to  you  ward.'  " 

In  188G  the  Turkish  authorities,  taking  alarm  at  the  success  of  the  schools, 
closed  some  of  them,  and  at  other  places  forbade  l^Iohammedan  children 
Opposition  *^  attend,  and  interference  with  other  agencies  from  local  officials 
was  experienced  about  the  same  time  at  several  stations,  es- 
pecially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  The  Medical  Missions  at  Gaza 
aud  at  Nahlous  have  done  much  to  disarm  opposition.  Moslem  officials, 
and  even  Moulvies,  who  formerly  were  proniiui'nt  opponents,  have  in  sonn' 
cases  entered  the  hospital  as  patients,  and  have  listened  quietly  to  the  Bible 
addresses  and  prayers. 

In  1887  the  Key.  J.  K.  Longlcy  Hall,  the  Secretary  of  the  Mission, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Keswick  Convention,  ajipealiug 
for  ladies  to  go  to  JMestine,at  their  own  charges,  to  labour  among  Moham- 
medan women.  At  that  time  only  one  lady  besides  the  wives  of  Mission- 
Womea'8  '^™'^  ^^'^^  °"  ^'^^  Society's  staff.  In  response  to  that  appeal 
Work.  ^^^'^^  ^^'^^  accepted  in  1887,  and  the   number  has  gradually 

increased  to  twenty-five  in  1895.  All  are  agreed  that  they 
have  proved  an  invaluable  accession  to  the  Mission.  In  the  towns,  an  1 
perhaps  still  more  in  the  villages,  where  ladies  have  resided  alone  among 
the  Syrian  .and  .ifohammedaii  p.".palation,  their  visits  have  boeii  wckunied 
by  their  benighted  sisters,  and  their  simple  medical  remedies  have  over- 
come the  resistance  of  husbands  and  Mohammedan  dignitaries,  whose 
bigotry,  as  one  of  the  ladies  remarked,  was  "  not  proof  against  quinine." 
T^t  reli,nous  liberty  prevail  in  the  East,  and  the  Society's  patient  and 
too  little  appreciated  work  of  seed-sowing  will  not  fail,  by  the  grace  of  Gol, 
to  show  a  bounteous  harvest. 
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PERSIA  AND  THE  PERSIA  MISSION. 
(See  Map  opposif^  po-fjii  05.) 

'I'he  Persians  are  the  principal  representatives  of  the  Irauic  branch  of  the 
Aryan  Eace,  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  tableland  of  Iran,  which  is  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  mountain-ranges,  separating  it  from  the  low  shores  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  steppes  of  Turkestan  on  the  north,  from  the  plaiis  of 
India  on  the  east,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  sjuth, 
and  from  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Valley  on  the  west. 

Such  knowledge  as  we  possess  of  the  early  Persians,  beyond  what  Herodo- 
Ancient  tus  tells  us,  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  philological  research, 

Persia  :  the  and  from  the  Zend-Avesta.  The  Zend-Avi'stn  is  the  sacred  book 
Zend-Avesta,  of  the  Zoroastriau  religion,  which  was  professed  by  the  Persians 
until  ihe  Mohammedan  conquest  in  the  seventh  century  A.u.  That  famous 
book  was  discovered  by  Du  Perron  at  Surat  in  India,  and  published 
by  him,  with  a  French  translation,  in  1771.  Aucda  means  "text"  or 
'  scripture ;"  ifcHr/ means  "  comment  j"  but  ^«i(Hs  also  a  name  applied  to 
the  ancient  language  in  which  the  work  is  written,  and  which  is  proved  by 
its  affinity  to  Sanscrit  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  Aryan  speech.  The 
Avesta  tells  us  scarcely  anything  of  Zoroaster,  and  the  traditions  regarding 
him  preserved  by  some  classical  writers  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  He 
seems  to  have  flourished  about  GOO  B.C.,  and  to  have  been  a  religious 
reformer,  seeking  to  purify  the  ancient  Aryan  faith  from  corruptions  that 
had  come  to  it  from  either  the  Scythians  or  the  Assyrians.  The  Zoroastrian 
religion  is  a  dualism,  the  supreme  good  deity  being  Ormuzd  (Oromasdes, 
Ahura  !Mazda,  Hormuzd),  and  the  evil  spirit  Ahriman  (Arimanes).  Great 
importance  is  attached  to  Fire  {Atar),  which  is  described  as  the  son  of 
Ahura  Mazda,  and  the  most  powerful  antagonist  of  Ahriman.  The  adora- 
tion of  fire  as  a  symbol  led,  at  a  later  period,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Magi  of  Media,  who  were  the  jiriests  of  the  old  Scythian  nature-worship,  to 
the  "  fire-worship  "  which  is  popularly  identified  with  Zoroaster.  But  not 
without  a  struggle.  The  favour  shown  by  Cyrus  to  the  Jews  is  attributed 
by  some  to  his  comparatively  monotheistic  faith,  in  contrast  with  the  idolatry 
of  Babylon.  The  usurper  (iomatcs,  a  Magian  priest  ("  Smerdis  Magus"), 
who  succeeded  Cambyses  the  son  of  Cyrus,  abolished  the  Persian  religion, 
and  substituted  the  fire-altars  of  the  Magi;  and  he  it  was  who  reversed  the 
policy  of  Cyrus  towards  tiie  Jews,  and  forbade  the  building  of  the  temple 
(Ezra  iv.).  Darius  Hystaspes,  the  rightful  heir-presumptive,  who  deposed 
him,  and  who  once  more  extended  favour  to  the  Jews  (Ezra  vi.),  records  in 
the  famous  Behistun  Inscription  that  he"  rebuilt  tlie  temples  which  Gomates 
the  Magian  had  destroyed,  and  restored  to  the  people  the  worship  of  which 
Gomates  had  deprived  them."  But  the  two  religions  seem  gradually  to 
have  coalesced  ;  and  fire-worship  is  perpetuated  to  this  day  in  the  ritual  of 
the  Parsees  of  Bombay,  the  chief  modern  representatives  of  Zoroastriauism. 
Persia  is  an  interesting  country  in  the  Old  Testament.  We  have  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  regarding  Cyrus  ;  the  connexion  of  Daniel 
with  the  Persian  Empire  in  liis  old  age,  after  the  fall  of  Babylon  ; 
his  visions,  in  which  Persia  is  the  "  arms  of  silver  "  in  chap,  ii., 
bear"  in  chap,  vii.,  and  the  "ram"  in  chap,  viii.;  the  varying 
of  the  Jewish  exiles  under  the  successive  kings  ;  the  story  of 
Queen  Esther ;  and  the  missions  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiab.  Also  the  various 
predictions  about  Elam,  which  name,  though  really  that  of  the  south- 
western province  of  Persia,  the  home  of  a  Semitic  and  not  an  Aryan  nation 
(see  Gen.  x.  22),  stands  in  ]jrophecy  for  Persia  itself,  evidently  becsause  its 
chief  city,  Shushan  (Susa),  became  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire. 

In  New  Testament  times,  Persia  was  under  the  Parthian  dynasty.  The 
Parthians  were  a  Scythian  or  "  Turanian  "  people,  inhabiting  the  north- 
eastern districts.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Jews  of 
the  Dispersion  and  proselytes  present  in  Jerusalem  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii.),  the  first  three  names  given  ai-e  "  Parthians,  and  Medes,  and 
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Elamitcs,"  indicatiii)^  the  great,  ethnological  divisions,  Turanian,  Aryan, 
Semitio,  all  of  winch  had  representatives  in  "  Persia."  But  we  may  go  back 
earlier  still.  If  the  Magi  who  came  to  worship  the  new-born  "  King  of  the 
Early  Jews  "  were  Persians,  then  Persia  furnished  the  flrstfruits   of 

Christianity  the  Gentile  world  unto  Christ.  According  to  Origen,  the 
in  Persia.  Apostle  Thomas  preached  the  Gospel  in  Persia.  Throe  flourish- 
ing Churches,  the  Armenian,  the  Nestorian,  and  the  I'ersian,  are  found 
there  in  the  third  century.  But  in  the  fourth  century,  under  Sapor  II., 
the  great  monarch  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  a  tremendous  persecution 
arose,  in  which  many  thousands  of  Christians,  bishops,  clergy,  and  people, 
were  martyred,  with  horrible  tortures.  The  Armenian  and  Nestorian 
Churches  went  through  the  same  fiery  trial,  and  wore  not  consimied  ;  but  the 
Persian  Church  was  utterly  swept  away.  Was  it  because  the  two  former 
had  the  .Scriptures  in  tlieir  own  languages,  and  the  latter  had  not  ? 

But  Zoroastrianism,  which  the  Sassanian  kings  raised  to  its  highest  level 
of  power,  was  in  its  turn  swept  away  by  the  Mohammedan  conquest  in  the 
Mohamme-  seventh  century.  Prom  that  time  Persia  has  been  a  Moham- 
danism  in  medan  country.  There  are  now  but  8000  Zoroastrians  (Ghebers, 
Persia.  they  are  called)  in  the  country,  mostly  at  and  near  the  town  of 

Yezd.     In  India  there  were  89,904  Parsees  in  1891. 

The  Persian  Mohammedans  are  of  the  Sliiah  sect,  which  believes  that 
Ali  was  the  rightful  successor  of  ilohammed,  that  the  three  Caliphs  who 
came  between  them  (and  whom  the  Sunui  Moslems,  i.e.  the  vast  majority, 
acknowledge)  were  usur[)(U's,  and  that  Husain,  the  son  of  Ali,  who  was 
killed  fighting  for  his  rights,  was  a  martyr.  The  great  schism  between 
the  Siinni  and  Shiah  sects  has  Listed  for  tAvelve  centuries,  and  is  as  bitter  as 
ever  to-day.  Multitudes  of  Shiah  Persians  go  on  ])ilgrimage  to  the  t  .bs 
of  Ali  and  Husain  at  Nedjef  and  Kerljela  in  the  Valley  of  the  Eu[)hrates. 

The  populaticm  of  Persia  is  believed  to  be  rapidly  diminishing.  Mis- 
government  and  famine  have  done  their  work  ;  uncultivated  fieMs 
of  Persia*.  *  and  ruined  villages  meet  the  eye  continually;  and  a  country 
three  times  the  size  of  France  (648,000  square  miles)  has  a 
population  of  between  eight  and  ten  millions.  There  is  still  the  same 
variety  of  race  that  characterized  I'ersia  in  ai)ostolie  days.  The  Persians 
proper  (Aryan)  still  inhabit  the  tableland  of  Iran,  the  great  central  plateau. 
On  the  l^orders  of  the  Persian  Gulf  there  is  a  considerable  Arab  element 
(Semitic).  In  the  northern  provinces,  the  population  is  largely  either  Turkish 
or  Turcoman  (Tiiranian).  It  is  uncertain  to  which  of  these  divisions  the 
nomad  tribes  (called  Eelyats,  from  a  Turkish  word  signifying  clan)  belong. 
They  are  Siinni ;  they  speak  distinct  languages ;  and  they  look  down  with 
contempt  upon  the  Persians  of  the  towns  and  villages.  Some  curious  Moslem 
sects  are  found  in  Persia :  the  Sufis,  who  in  a  kind  of  mystic  pantheism  explain 
away  the  Koran ;  the  Daiidis,  who  regard  David  as  the  greatest  |)roj)het ;  the 
Ismailites  or  "  Assassins  ;  "  and  particularly  the  Babis,  whose  founder,  Syud 
Ali  Mohammed,  declared  that  he,  the  JJdb  or  door,  had  come  from  heaven  to 
supersede  Mohammed,  and  who  have  undergone  terrible  jtersecution,  yet  are 
still  very  numerous.  There  are  also  some  75,000  Jews  and  about  the  same 
number  of  Christians,  the  latter  being  half  Armenians  and  half  Nestorians. 
The  Nestorians  are  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  coiuury.  Tiie  Arme- 
nians are  found  in  most  of  the  principal  towns;  their  headquarters  Ijeing 
at  Julfa,  a  suburb  of  Ispahan,  which  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Armenian 
Arcihbishop  cf  Persia  and  India.  They  were  l)roughc  into  Persia  by  Shah 
Abbas,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  About  the  same  time  the  Pope  sent 
liomish  missionaries,  who  at  first  had  some  success  in  winning  over  the 
Armeniauti;  but  their  adherents  are  nowonly  some  thirty  [loor  families  at  J  ult'a. 

Persia  is  almost  the  youngest  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's  niission- 
C.M.8.  and  fields,  but  it  was  one  of  the  first  thought  of  by  the  original 
Persia.  Committee     In  the  very  first  "  Annual  Report,"  1801,  and  again 

in  the  second,  1802,  the  Per^iau  language  is  mentioned  as  one  to  receive 
early  attention   with  a   view   to  the    evangelization    of   tlie    East.     But 
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Africa  soon  abHorbed  all  the  youn^'  Society's  t'uer^'ies ;  and  the  first  attempt 
to  carry  the  Gospel  to  Persia  was  that  of  Henry  Martyn,  in  1811. 

The  heroic  career  of  ileury  Martyn  can  be  only  *just  noticed.  In  1802 
Henrj  ^'"  ^^""^  "^  communication  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 

Martyn.  through  Charles  Simeon.  But,  for  I'amily  reasons,  he  took  a 
chaplaincy  under  the  East  India  Company,  and  went  to  Bengal 
in  that  cai)acity  at  a  time  when,  as  a  missionary,  he  would  not  have  been 
al'owed  in  the  British  possessions.  Although,  therefore,  never  technically 
a  missionary,  he  was  in  fact  the  first  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  ofter  to  go  to  the  Heathen ;  and  although  what  he  could  and  did  do 
was  but  luJe,  and  the  visible  fruit  still  less,  his  true  missionary  spirit, 
and  the  magic  of  his  name,  have  been  a  mighty  influence  in  the  Lord's 
hand  since  to  stir  up  others.  His  visit  to  Persia  in  1811  was  the 
crown  of  his  work.  In  one  short  year,  spent  at  Shiraz,  he  began  and 
finished  the  translatiou  of  the  New  Testament  into  Persian;  while  daily 
"  enduring  the  contradiction "  of  bigoted  and  blasi^heming  Moslems,  and 
while  suffering  from  the  physical  weakness  which  brought  him  to  a  lonely 
grave  at  Tokat  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  soon  after  leaving  the  Persian  frontier,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one. 

In  1822,  the  Basle  Missionary  Society  planted  a  Mission  in  Georgia,  then 
the  north-western  province  of  Persia ;  but  in  1834,  after  that  province  had 
Basle  and  Ijeeu  annexed  by  Eussia,  the  missionaries  were  expelled.  Five 
American  of  them  entered  the  C.M.S.  ranks,  viz.,  Wolters  at  Smyrna,  and 
Missions.  Kreiss,  Pfander,  Schneider,  and  Hoernle  in  India.  Just  at  tbat 
time  the  American  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  occupied  Urumiah  (or 
Ooroomiah),in  what  then  became  the  north-westerly  part  of  Persia.  But 
in  that  part  of  the  country  the  language  is  Turkish  ;  and  altLough  in 
recent  years  the  Americans  have  extended  their  work  to  Tehran,  no 
Per8ian-sj)eaking  missionary  followed  Henry  Martyn  until  1869. 

In  1869,  tie  Ilev,  K.  Bruce,  of  the  C.M.S.,  who  had  laboured  in  the 
Dr.  Bruce  P"»jab  since  1858,  and  had  there  learned  the  Persian  lauguiige. 
took  Persia  on  his  way  back  to  India  after  a  visit  to  England.' 
Finding  the  Mohammedans  quite  ready  for  conversations  on  religion, 
he  stayed  on  for  awhile  at  Julfa,  the  Armenian  suburb  of  Ispahan! 
In  1871  came  the  terrible  famine,  when  he  and  Mrs.  Bruce  flung  them- 
selves into  the  work  of  saving  the  starving  people,  and  dispensed  no  loss 
than  16,00U/.  sent  to  them  from  England,  Germany,  and  India;  after 
which  they  opened  an  orphanage  for  children  whose  parents  had  perished. 
Mr.  Bruce  sought  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  Armenian  Archbishop, 
telling  him  he  had  come  to  preach  to  the  Moslems,  and  refusing  to  receive 
Armenian  seceders;  but  the  Archbishop  joined  the  Koinan  Catholic  ]n-icst 
in  stirring  up  the  Persian  authorities  against  the  Mission.  Individual 
Armenians  desiring  the  purer  teaching  and  worship  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  been  received  (see  Archbishop  Howley's  opinion,  art.  on  Palestine). 

In  187o,  during  a  visit  of  Mr.  Bruce  to  England,  the  Society  formally 
C.M.S.  adopted  the  Mission ;  and  the  Bible  Society  joined  in  its  support, 

Mission.  ^»"-  Bruce  acting  as  superintendent  of  the  Bible  colporteuis,  one 
or  two  of  whom  have  done  a  wonderful  work  in  the  sale  of 
Scriptures  all  over  Persia.  In  1880,  a  Medical  Mission  was  begun  at  Julfa 
and  was  carried  on  for  nine  years  by  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Hoernle  (M.B.  Edin.),  a' 
sou  of  the  Hoernle  formerly  in  Persia  under  the  Basle  Society.  From  1891-4 
this  branch  of  the  Mission  was  practically  in  abeyauce,  but  it  was  resumed 
in  the  latter  year  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Carr.  In  1888,  the  Bishop  of  Lahore  (Dr. 
Irench)  Tisited  Persia  under  an  episcopal  commission  from  the  liishnp  of 
Loudon,  confirmed  sixty-seven  Armenian  adherents,  and  admitted  an  Arme- 
nian catechist  to  holy  orders,  the  first  Native  Anglican  clergyman  in  Persia 
He  was  greatly  encouraged  by  his  intercourse  with  the  Mohammedans. 

Since  1889,  yearly  itinerations  have  been  made  by  the  Eev.  H.  Carless, 
who  has  visited  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  distant  towns  of  Shiraz' 
Kirman,  and  Yezd.     At  the  first-named  place  in  1889  he  found  numerous 
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apparently  earnest  inquirers,  but  the  violence  of  a  muUab  alarniecl  the 
authorities,  and  Mr.  Carloss  was  requested  to  leave.  A  young  Persian 
inquirer  wlio  followed  him  to  Julfa  was  baptized  there  the  following  year, 
and  another  native  of  Shiraz  was  baptized  by  Mr.  Carless  at  Yezd  also  in 
1890.  The  Ghebers,  or  fire-worshippers,  of  the  latter  city  accorded  him  a 
cordial  welcome.  A  severe  persecution,  which  broke  out  on  the  part  of  the 
mullahs  about  1889,  against  the  Bi'ibis  in  rhe  neighbourhood  of  Ispahan, 
and  against  the  Jews  (of  whom  some  13,000  are  in  Ispahan),  gave  occasion 
for  the  intervention  of  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Drummoud  Wolff,  and 
for  the  exhibition  of  8ymi)athy  and  practical  hcl])  by  the  missionaries, 
which  tended  to  soften  the  hearts  of  some  of  these  classes  towards  the 
Gospel.  Each  year  since  then  has  seen  one  or  more  confessing  Christ  in 
baptism,  generally  being  obliged  in  consequence  to  flee  for  their  lives.  Lady 
missionaries  have  found  an  open  door  among  Moslem  women,  especially 
through  an  elementary  knowledge  of  medicine.  In  1895  a  Persian  woman 
was  baptized,  and  was  ])Iaced  for  safety  among  the  ladies  of  the  harem  of 
the  Prince  Governor  of  Ispahan.  A  most  important  recruit  was  given  to  the 
Persia  Mission  in  the  person  of  Bishop  E.  C.  Stuart,  formerly  C.M.S.  Mis- 
sionary in  India,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Waiapu,  New  Zealand,  who  re- 
signed his  see  in  1893,  and  in  1894  proceeded  with  his  daughter  to  Julfa  to 
spend  his  last  years,  like  Bishop  French,  in  work  among  Mohammedans. 
Very  remarkable  testimony  has  been  borne  to  the  good  influence  of  the  Persia 
Mission,  especially  iu  exhibiting  a  pure  Christianity  to  the  Moslems,  by 
Colonel  C.  E.  Stewart,  the  traveller,  who  knows  the  country  thoroughly. 

It  was  in  response  to  the  representations  of  this  gentleman,  Colonel 
Stewart,  combined  with  the  appeals  of  Dr.  l>ruce,  that  the  Society  in  1882 
resolved  to  extend  the  Mission  by  occupying  Baghdad.  That 
Baghdad.  historic  city  is  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  it  is  the  resort  of 
thousands  of  Persian  Shiah  pilgrims  to  the  tombs  of  Ali  and  Husain  at 
Nedjef  and  Kerbela  Cabove  alluded  to).  Moreover,  the  languages  spoken 
are  Persian  and  Arabic,  so  that  Baghdad  is  a  linguistic  as  well  as  a 
geographical  link  between  the  Persia  and  Palestine  Alissions.  A  hospital 
was  opened  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Sutton  in  1887,  and,  notwithstanding  opposition 
and  persecution,  a  Persian  mullah  was  baptized  in  1 890,  and  a  Turkish 
official  iu  1891.  Both  suffered  imprisonment  for  a  time.  Mrs.  Bishop, 
in  "  Journeys  in  Persia  and  Kurdistan,"  says,  "  In  two  years  in  the  East 
1  have  not  seen  any  European  welcomed  so  cordially  as  Dr.  Sutton  into 
Moslem  houses.  His  unaffected  benevolence  and  strict  attention  to  all 
suffering  persons,  Avithout  distinction  of  race  or  creed,  and  his  recent 
extraordinary  labours  by  night  and  day  among  the  cholera-smitten  people, 
have  won  for  him  general  confidence." 

One  of  the  most  important  works  done  by  Dr.  Bruce  (who  has  received 
the  D.D.  degree,  honoris  causa,  from  his  University,  Dublin)  is  the  revised 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  based  on  Henry  Martyu's,  but  much 
more  perfect.  In  this  revision  the  late  E.  H.  Palmer,  Professor  of  Arabic 
at  Camb.idge,  took  part,  shortly  before  his  lamented  death.  Dr.  Bruce 
has  also  translated  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  (of  which  a  translation 
had  been  previously  made  by  an  American  missionary,  Dr.  Glen,  in  1835), 
and  has  translated  parts  of  the  Prayer-book  into  the  Armeniau  dialect  of 
Julfa,  and  written  a  Persian  Bible  History. 

Statistics  of  C.M.S.  Eoypt,  Palks^ine,  and  Persia  Missions,  1894. 

Eovi'T.— Buropeau  Missiomiries,  5  ;  Europoaa  Liidit's,  7  ;  Wives  of  Europeai)  Mission- 
aries, 5  ;  Native  Lay  Agents,  16  ;  Nalive  Cliriatlaiis,  35  ;  Couiuuriicauts,  29  ;  Schools,  4  j 
S<'tiol«i-B,  2i),i. 

Palestink.— -I'^uropean  Missionaneii,  15;  Kuropiau  Ladies,  25;  Wives  ot  Europeau 
Missionaries,  11;  Native  Glergy,  10;  Native  Lay  Aj^'euts,  88;  Native  Christians,  1815; 
Comniunicants,  544  ;  Sehools,  43;  Beliolars,  1S73. 

Persia.— European  Missionaries,  9;  European  Ladies,?;  Wives  of  European  Mission- 
aries,  5j  Native  Clergy,  1;  Native  I^ay  AgentB,  30;  Native  Christians,  293;  Com- 
municants, 134;  Scliools,  3;  Scholars,  429. 
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A>rKriHliii.i)an(iaodiivari,  politi<>iilly liiiown  a«  tlu)  Nortlunii  Cim.rH.aua  m 
nissioimrv  litoraturn  uh  the  'I'.-luK.i  country,  Sontln'tn  India  proiM-r  is  ei.Hi  y 
inirki'd  oil  tlio  iiiai)  by  tho  in.lfi.latioii  in  the  i-aHtvrn  miHt,  near  ihr  inoufli 
o  0  Kstua.  It  may  he  .livi<hMl  int.o  two  parts:  (11)  tho  i.anv  v  Htrii. 
Ih  to  the  GliatH.  .■allca  the  Malal.ar  Coa«t.  an.!  (12)  tlu,  rest  .1  le 
peninsula,  formerly  known  as  the  Carnatic,  and  ot  winch  Madras  ,s  the 

'''"'To'tbis  enumeration  must  bo  addcnl  Unrniab,  oast  of  the  Hay  of  IVn^jal, 
whidi  is  not  part  ot  India  proper,  and  with  which  wo  are  not  conccrnea  m 

*'''TheVoliowin<;  tabl...  ( ompih'd  from  the  General  Report  on  the  census 
of  Indiii.  181)1,  sliows  some  valuable  statistics  reK'anlinj,' 
Population,  ^j^^,  j^.j.pi^.  i„  the  several  Provinces  and  Native  States.  he 
iirst  two  columns  give  the  nrea  of  the  <ountry  and  the  poi  uhilion  llie 
third  L'ives  the  percentage  of  distribution  in  towns  ;  that  is,  m  phiccs  liaving 
a  population  exceeding  5000.  in  which  the  tradiiiK'  ar.d  industrial  p..pulation 
is  L'leater  than  the  agricultural,  or  places  which  have  been  estal.li.lir.  as 
municipalities  or  have  hecn  brought  under  some  similar  regulation  lor  po  ice 
and  sanitary  purposes.  Tho  Crown  CommisHioiier  draws  attention  o  tho 
fact  that  wlie4us  in  England  53  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popula  ion  is  louad 
in  tho  182  towns  of  20,000  and  upward,  in  India,  tlioiigh  there  are  ->. 
such  towns,  only  4.8't  per  cent,  of  the  population  reside  in  them  1  lu-  last 
two  c.luinns  give  the  number  of  literates  (persons  able  to  read  and  write 
pi-r  thousand  of  the  whole  population,  both  in  the  case  of  males  and  in  that 

of  females.  population   &c.  OF  INDIA,  im\. 
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Native  States  >indcr  Viceroy  : 

In      Rajputana      (Jeyporo, 
Oodeypore,  &c.) 

In    Central  India  ( Scindia's 
and     llolkar's    TerriUi- 
ries,  &c.) 

Hyderabad     (Nizam's    Do- 
minioHK)  .... 

M}"a  >ro 

liaruda 

Total  India 


1H7.;)77 

Ht.ool 

171,i:iii 

107. fii :) 

5.  Km 

1 10,067 

mt.iito 

12fi',lU 
«H,OI.") 
Hfl,501 
2»,135 

Hl,180 

O.fiOO 
22,012 


130,208 


77,80S 
82,(lilS 

27,ii:iti 

8,220 


Population. 


71,«»;i.3(1 
i'i,17ii,H:- 1 
7,iios  .•).  i 

.l(l,!IO."i,0.>i."i 

7»2,UII 

20,8(1*1,8 17 

0,807,232 

1.2,870 

18,1101,123 

8,1  511,21)8 
10,78  l,2HV 

2,100,011 
35,0.30,HO 

3,700,022 

3,012,001 

12,010,10;! 

10,318,812 

11,537,010 
4,»Wt,(ltU 
i,      ',3110 


Distribution. 

I'ercenta'.'o  I'l 
Urban  Popu- 
lation. 


1,500,100 


287,223,131 


4-03 
InO 
12  1-1 
11-32 
13'02 
11-50 

0  01 

18  33 

1401 

0-86 

i-;o 

U-50 
•1'73 
13-00 


12  73 


0  31 

0-l,"i 
12  07 
20  02 


Ijiicracy. 

Number  id' 

l.ilcratcn 

per  ItNio  of  whole 

Piipu  ation. 


Males. 

81 

70 
301) 
51 
,-)5 
H 

50 
271 

00 
113 

5U 

iVo 

194 

00 


KoinalOH. 

2 
3 

•J3 
I 
1 
3 


1 

80 
5 
5 
2 

it) 

20 
2 


048 


1(15 
141 


109 


In  tho  aceon^.paiiyin^ 


all  India  is 


•  Tinted 


in  two  colours,  pink  and 


yellow  {  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  pink   and  the  yellow 
districts  interlace  each  other  in  the  most  irregular  manner.     The 
j)ink  are  those  under  the  direct  government  of  Her   Majesty  ; 
the  yellow  are  the  protected,  semi-independent  Native  States.     The  piuk- 


Folitical 
Divitions. 


ijiii'incy. 
iiriilior  (if 

I.illTJltCH 
(HKI  lit  Wlioltl 

ii|)U  atioti. 


jam 
Pushtu 
KHsliniiri 


I 


*Tr 


17J 
1 

21)  thuusanils. 


.     British  Affrhiiuistiin  . 

.     Valley  of  Kiishniir      ...  __    ^_ 

Iliialustani  is  a  language  of  the  first  iuiportaiiee,  being  spoken  by  the  Mussul- 
man population  m  all  parts  of  India  (except  in  rural  Bengal,  where,  bowever, 
many  are  acquainted  with  it),  and  also  by  tie  majority  of  the  Hindus  of 

0  2 


I 


I  .\N<.»   ,M.|      MM'   «'l      l^l'l  ^ 


i^<m^^  ^^^r^*^  M*^;-. .  r.  ■.  -^ 


■  ■      ♦ 


I  ,.-h-ti  "*♦•<«<'■  Mil.- 


b-  Bftjle^-h    Ht,.mi-   Hil.  . 


.tf'lAi*  tAiifiA  Vhiii(i<«t.ii 


i 


REF  ERENCE    KEV 

I  »*NTAHWrTH  ((ALIR  DBA-'lDIAN 

3  WUNOAHI 

3  HO   ANU  KOt 

A  BHUMtJ 

S  HHAMIA 

e  JUANS 

r  KOBW* 

a  -on    AND    rtURKU 

9  3AWARA 

lO  «OTA   AND   rOOA(DRAVIOlAN) 


N  <•  I  •■  (A) 

Ihfiiuliiih     , •'"■"• 

ficlniiil/i      ., ■.    - 

/lliniU'IJ/tiiUl 

/l7in.vi ■  * 


„JI,m 


IMiM.  Ml 

1 1. 1  iiirvil  li'|t||..r!       ,111'  fiirlliir'livlilitl  for  it'llllillU(rilli«i>  |MiriHmi'a  iinahoMii 

-^      liv  III.  ilurkrr  |iiiil>  lii»'«      'I'liiTi'  iir.'  Iwflv.'  of  iIi.r.' ,  mul  ili.. 

'mm  "I'l  «•"■<•'•  •"'''   ■li'i'i'rti   ml"   111.'    lUnuul.    Mii.lr.i.,  .iii.|    lt..iiiUi; 

I'linhlrllrl.Pt    11"    hlllKlT    «'\mU.        lOl^lll    "f    111"'    l\»tl*i<    ur>'    l.irkji' 

itihl   Mii|>"itaiit,  \u..   (I)    lt<'ii)^.il,   (J)   tlu>   N"t'ili  VVi'Ml    I'mviiic'i-a,   (:|)  ijiii 

I'liiijali,  (  ^1  llii'  Criiinil    I'mtlii ,   {'>)    il"iiil>ikv,  (I'l  .M.i'lr kN,  i  T)  ,\'<'<.kiii, 

IN)  llnlixli  iliiriiiiili ;  ll Ilii'r  Imir  iiri'  miiiill  iiii'l  i^'iUli"!,  vi/.,  (',•)  ,V|iiii'ri', 

(III)  lli'nir,  (II)  Ciior^.  (I'J)  llic  .\iii|iiiiiiiii  iiikI  Nii>'liar  IxIhikU. 

Till'  »i'iiii-iiiil('|"'iiili'iit  Niklin'  .Sillies  art'  ii'i  li'HH  iliikii  l.'il  III  iiiiiiil..'r. 
_    ,     .  'I'lii'y    iiiav   l«'  iirniiik""!    in   "fVi'ii  u'r""!'"'   ""•  «''"«ni|.liii  ,ilU, 

ImiI  iiiviir.liiin  I..  iiallHiiiilily  "f  "r'uiii,  (I)  'I'Ih'  M"lMmm.''|.lii 
.Sluli'H.  "f  wliii  ll  tlio  iiiiml  iiii|M>rlaiil  ix  IIviIi'I'iiIm')  (tli)<  NI/uiu'h  '!'•  rrlli>ry) ) 
(2)  llii'  Ui'iii'i'il  Slikli'K,  I'lliuipally  in  liii||>ir  liii.i.  lull  iiii  lii.liiiu'  uln" 
KiiHliiiiir  I  i:i)  III!'  .Silili  I'bii'lliiiiinliJi.i  in  ili.'  I'mii.ili;  (h  iIm'  .M.ilimli.i 
Hliili'N,  till'  |>i'iiii'l|<iil  "I' wliirli  iiri' Uwiili"i-,  lii'lnn.  iiii'l  IIiHikIii;  (.'>)  Iliii'lii 
.M.ili'M  wliii  ll  .iri'  iicilliir  IWipi'il  iim-  Malinill.i,  lln'  UrucHl  \ifmn  'I'liiv.iiHnni 
mill   ('"iliiii;   (ll)   (111'   IHiilli.niKdril   .Still. n,  Nt'lMil,   Sikkiiil,  \i.'  ;   (7)    nulcrul 

nmiAryuii  tViululorv  ihii't'iiiiiiHliiiiii,  DiiihI.  Ki'iI,  \.i\ 

II.  'I'liR  li.v.viiUAiiKH  ('»'  India. 

Tilt'  Tjiinuuii|{i>  Map  in  IIiIm  AiIiim  i*  in  mio  ri'Mpii't  likr  tlio  I'lilitii'al  .Mii|>. 
It-  jircKi'iilH,  I'nr  till'  iihpmI,  |iiu'l,  "iily  Iwo  ;,'r"ii|is  "f  idhiiirH,  a  iiiiik  ttr'Hip,  »i 
viirimin  sliiiiii),  mill  a  Kncii  i;riiii|p.  iilso  nf  v.irioiM  hIiu'Iii.  A  tliiid, 
Ihiwi'ViT,  llii,'  liiipwii,  wliiih  r"vi'r>i  fi'i'lain  hiimII  aiTiiM,  it.  in  uln"  iiii|Mirliiiil  t'l 
iliiliro.  Till' "lliiTH  (liliii'  anil  yi'lliiw)  NiiiPti'ly  ln'IniiK  tii  liiciiii  |>i'i>|>i'r,  ,kiiil 
lU'i'il  not  ilolaiii  UN. 

Tlii'Hi' tliri'i' I'liloiirM,  till'  liriiwii,  llin  yvii'ii,  anil  tlu-  pink,  ivnliiliit  tliri'o 
Tha  (hie*  Miin't'HKivi'  luiil  wi'll  niaiki'il  Htriitt  in  lli>'  populalimi  iit'  Imlia.  I"  In' 
lluRUlitio  llntirnl  lli'li'afli'r.  'I'ln' />;,,«■»  tint  I'l  |i|i  ■oillH  llli'  A'"/ii;/i(,/ ni'i'M  J 
■roapi.  tliK  ,//■,,/(  tint.  ilii>  hrari'linit  .  iin<l  \\w  fiiuk  lint  llu'  Arifi'i. 

No  li'HS  llian  iiiir  /iiiKilr'l  mcl  niy  ian^{ii  ip'H  arc  imw  cli.■.till^'llislll  d 
williin  till'  iMMiiiilarii'H  nl'  I'rilish  Imlia.  lint  liall'  «(  tlii'Hi'  Ih'Ilii:;  In  Tiln't. 
ami  liiiriiiali,  ami  aic  IpihukI  tin'  Hi'iipi'  of  ipiir  pii'miit  ilc«ij,'n.  'I'ln'  ii'iiiaiti'liT 
lu'o  Aryan,  l>ravii|ian,  nr  Kipjiirian.  'I'lii' Aryan  an'  iiijlrrliinitil  laii^^iiavfs; 
till'  iillii'r  two  >^riiii|iM,  iiii'iliiliiiiiliiv. 

I.  AliYAN.  -Oi  llii'Hi',  two  Ipi'Icpiii,'  I"  till'  Iranian  aiiil  ii.,l  tin'  Imli.' I'aiiiily, 
.  viz.,  I'li.ililu  (till'   .\li,'lian  t"rii,'no),  ami    Itrlnrln,  Imtli  Npukrii  "ii 

'    '  till'  iiiirlli-rtisl  t'liiiilirr.     <ir  lliiisi' 111  loiiKiii),' 111  till' Iiiilit'liiniily 

n'Vi'i'iil  ari'  H|iiiki'ii  liy  trilir^  mi  llir  Haiiic  rnaitii  r,  vi/i  ,  tlii'  varimiM  Itanl 
iMiiuna^'r.",  ami  iiIno  l>.it,'ri,  I'.ialiiii,  ami  rrrlaiu  iliali  rl.siif  Kaliri.  ISiii^'li  iIum', 
till' iaiii^iia^ji' 111' (Ji'vIdii,  al.s"  liiliPiiKH  I"  tliirt  family.  Tim  iiiiprn  inipurtani, 
liiiwi'vi'r,  III'  till!  Iiiilir  laii:^'iiaj;i's  arc  lli'ii^'iili.  Uriya,  AHHanu'Ki',  lliii.lii-itaiii, 
Maratlii,  (iiiji'i'ati,  .Simllii,  I'linjalii,  ami  ka.slmiiri  (wliiili  |iu'taki's  ul'  Aryan 
nnil  St'Miitic  cliaraolc'riHlii'H).  Tin-  I'ulliiwinf,'  lalilt;  hIiuwh  tin'  popiilaliiiu 
(williin  liriti.Hli  India)  Mpi'iildiij^  tlio  iirinciiial  Aryan  lanf,'iia^,'oM :  — 

/.ini/fuat/p.  H'/icfi^  n^wktii.  Population  ■fjn-nkinj, 

HoiiKuli        .  .  liiiwcr  lli'iiKul 41     milliiui^. 

I'riya           .  .  (liiKxa 0          ,, 

.\HHniiii'iii'    .  .  \'tilli'y  (if  AHi*iini         .....            U         .. 

IliniluNlani      iir    K'..\v.  ivnvincc*,  lliijimtuim,  I'liiijiil.,  .4i'.  .  8,-,l 

I  nlii,  iinil  Itiiiili   )                                '      ji            '         J     '  a         11 

.MtiriLtlii       .         ,     IliiMiliiiy  iiii.l  Di'ct'iin           ....  IH]        ,, 

,.    .      ,.                 ( lliiji'i'iii  (itlHrpi'iMiinKH'cialluiiirufiKotliroiigli*  i  ... 

"J"'""       ■         ■  [      Mill  W.Ntrni  h.iliii)          .         .         .         .   (  *"' 

Simllii           .         .     Siii.lh -i         ,, 

riipijiiiii      ,      ,    I'litijiiii i7j      ,, 

I'iikIiIii  .     BrilinlL  .M'^lmninluM 1  ,, 

Kii>liiiiirl      .         .     Valley  111' Kii.iliniii' 2U  thuutanili. 

lliinliiHtiiiii  i.sa  lannnaui'iit  iIji'  lir.'it  iiiipurtami',  lirin^jupuki'ii  liy  tlii'  Mii.i.sul- 
nian  pupuhitiini  in  all  purtH  nl  Imlia  (e.xci'pt  in  riinil  li^'n^,Ml,  wlii'iv,  iicnvi'ver, 
many  are  acquainted  with   it),  and  also   hy  the  iiiajorilv  ul'  tlit-  Hiii'lus  of 

o  2 
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North  Indi..     Some  regard  it  as  identical  ^i^h  Urdu  (i^  c^  np  Jur^.^0, 
3  as  being  a  dialect  of  Hindi  with  an  '^^^X'^Hi,  dusto   as    ho  ^'^ 
The  leading  experts,  however  agree  :n  ^-^S''"^,^'"^' .^/,^f  ^^^^^  "when 

language,  of  which  Urdu  and  Hmdi  ^^^  «P-  ^'^ '^Ln  words  it  is  called 
it  contains  a  considerable  F^f  °*'^Se  o    Arabu  or  Fe.su^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Urdu.     This  is  used  by  Mohannuedans,  '"y^.^'i^VS  except  so  far  as 
English  rule  in  the  North-Wes    Prov^^es  a  u   t^^  ,^^^^  ^^^ 

English  itself  .s  nsed.     It    s  wi.t  en  ^^^^^J^^^  employed.  When,  on  the 

R„man  character  is  also  often  and  ^.^^^^''^'iVj^S  is  Avritten 

other  hand,  it  contains  -/'^rge  Proportion  o    ..u^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^.^.^^ 

in  the  Nagari  character  (a  "^"'^.facation  of  t  e  Uoana^^  ^.  ^^,  ^^^^  ^,^^ 

a  character  which,  in  one  or  «*l\^^.«*,  ^^  caUed  St    In  this  form  tl.o 

perioJs,  and  mto  a  cluster  "^  f '':'"•,,"  p,i,"t  tl>«  vehicle    of   the 
"'if  Dl;^,m,AN.- Of  the  Draviaian  la.saaBC,  all  U.l.four  .«■«  un^^^ 

uiciiMc  LiitJ  VI"  ^    \  1  .  DravKhau  tonguis 

T>..  ii*iJ ii4  mil     V11 


Language. 
Tamil  . 

Teln^rn 
Caiiiin'so 
Malay ttlam  . 


jrAr,-«  .v;70A-.».  Poimhtion  .-pcah-h,;;. 

(  Carnatic,  from  Madias  to  ('iii)O  Coniorln  ;  also")      j^    minions. 


J      in  Nortli  Ccyioii      .         . 
L.nver  basins  of  tlio  Kistna  and  (.odavari 
Mysore,  and  contiKi"oii«  districts  nortliwanl 
Tmvancorc,  and  rost  of  Malabar  coast 


5\ 


!:t.  hS£S£K- '=K^^^ -—'""- 

Bible  Tran.    ^"^ferathi,  Tamil,  Telugn,   Canavese,  ^alayalam    Sinhali    cUid 
Blation.  ^  J    .      j'^  •        .i^^tcd  in  the  Koraan,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  i^e- 

liPiiUlli 

Sindhi  (Arabic  character),  1  all,  ^f^"^^" ^^^^^'^ '"'^   Testament)  have  been 

fri';:;:a<r.o  r  f^^sr.~ 

(dialect  of  Hindi),  Koi  (T«1"S"  character;,   biudhi  y..v.uiu  a„a  -._^-- 

Bantah  Absa    m.  BU  m      •  ^   j        (,  ;„  .^.^ral  other  languages. 

'"''^■i^':':^:^^:^^'''^^  ii^ratire  in  the  prinoi,.al  vernaeula.., 
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Christian        (^«iiM'i'i**>»^    Coininentarii's,    llvran     liooks,    Cliurcli     Histories, 
Books.  Scrijitiiro  Stories,    Tracts,  Ac.      Ihitler's  Analogy    and    Augus- 

tine's (Joufessions  exist  iu  Hindustani,  and  Butler  in  Tamil  aud 
also,  in  an  abridged  form,  in  iMalayalam.  In  Tamil  there  ate,  besides, 
Paley's  Evidences  and  Hora3  Paulinoe,  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  Trench  on  the 
Parables  and  Miracles,  BUmt's  Undesigned  Coincidences,  and  many  other 
stand.."d  works.  In.  Telugu,  Paley's  Evidences,  Macle.ir's  Old  and  New 
Testament  Histories,  &c.  In  Bengali,  Eobertson's  Cburch  History, 
Vanghan's  Lectures  on  ConOrmation,  &c.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  the 
Peei)  of  Day  are  published  in  several  languages. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society's  operations  are  carried  on  in  nine  Aryan 
languages — Hindi,  Urdu,  Bengali,  Punjabi,  Kashmiri,  Pushtu,  Sindbi, 
Mariithi,  Beli'ielii;  in  iivt;  Dravidian  languages— Telugu,  Tamil,  Malayalani, 
CMS  G()iidi,  Itajmahali;  and  in  one  Kolariau  language — Santali.     To 

Missions.  which  might  be  added  three  more,  viz.  Sanscrit,  the  deid 
language  of  Brahman  literature,  and  Persian,  used  l)y  the 
learned,  both  of  which  are  Aryan  ;  and  Arabic,  which,  as  the  la-iguage  of 
the  Koran,  is  of  great  importance  in  Mohammedan  work,  ,.,ud  is  neither 
Aryan,  Dravidian,  nor  Kolariau,  but  Semitic. 

III.  Sketch  of  Indian  History. 

"  The  nnchangeableness  of  the  East  has  passed  into  a  proverb ;  but  the 
proverb  is  only  applicable  to  its  social  state.  Politically,  the  East  is  the 
native  land  of  revolution.  .  .  .  The  history  of  India  is  a  long  march  of  suc- 
cessive dynasties — con(pieror  trampling  upon  conqueror,  race  over-running 
race."  So  said  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  iu  the  opening  sentences  of  his 
memorable  lecture  at  Exeter  Hall  on  "  Our  Indian  Empire"  in  1860. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  these  pages  to  detail  the  weary  story  of  those 
successive  con(iuests ;  but  Edwardes's  own  striking  summary  of  them  may  be 
quoted  (slightly  condensed) : — 

"  The  Hindus  themselves  are  not  the  aborigines  of  Hindustan.     In  times 
of  which  we  have  no  record  now,  a  tall,  slight,  handsome,  olive-coloured  race 
swarmed  down  from  Central  Asia  into  India,  occupied  its  plains,  and  drove 
Indian  His-    into  the  depths  of  the  forest  or  the  mountain  the  small  and 
tory  a  sue-     swarthy  inhabitants.     How  long  the  Hindu  conquerors  were  left 
cession  of       undisturbed,  history  cannot  tell  us  ;  but  it  tells  us  how  the  Per- 
oonquests.      gj.^j^g  y^ig^  Darius  Hystasjies,  and  the  Grreeks  under  Alexander, 
bore  their  arms  into  Indian  borders  before  the  Christian  era  ;  how  since  then 
the  Khalifahs  of  Baghdad  and  their  fanatic  Arabs  first  cleft  an  eastward  road 
for  tlie  Koran  through  Sindh  and  the  Punjab  (close  of  seventh  century) ;  how 
Mahmot)d  the  Destroyer  twelve  times  descended  into  India  to  smash  its 
i(h)ls  and  massacre  its  idolaters,  or  spare  them  only  to  be  sold  iu  his  own 
country  at  4a-.  a  head  (a.d.  1000) ;  how  the  house  of  Ghor  (still  coming  from 
the  North-west)  extended  Mohammedan  sway  into  Bengal  (1157 — 120G); 
how  the  Turk-born  slave-kings  reduced  jVlalwa,  and  comj)leted   iMoslem 
dominion  to  the  Vindhya  chain  (120(3 — P288);  how  the  Khiljees  followed, 
and  reduced  the  Doccan  and  Quzerat  (1288 — 1321)  ;    how   the  house  of 
Toghluk,  half-Turk,  half-Indian,  lost  the  Deccan  and  Bengal  (1321 — 1112); 
liow  the  Tartars  under  the  Lame  Timour  sacked  Delhi  (1398)  ;    how  the 
Syuds,  Viceroys  of  Timour,  let  empire  slip  through  their  priestly  hands 
till,  like  a  modern  hierarch,  tliey  were  left  with   only  Delhi  'and  a  garden* 
(1112  —  14.50);  how  the  Afghan  house  of  Lodi  (coming  still,  let  us  take 
notice,  from  the  pale  and  hardy  North)  recovered  rule  from  the  Himalaya 
to   lieniires  (145()  — l.Vili) :  lioiy  Balier,  in  the  first  I.Hittle  of  Paniput,  .aginsi 
won  India  back  for  tbe  house  of  Timour  (152(3),  and  founded  that  last  and 
most  famous  Tartar  dynasty,  commonly  but  erroneously  called  the  dynasty 
of  the  '  Great  Moghuls,'  which  rose  with  Baber  and  Humayoon,  culminated 
with  Akbar,  Jehangeer,  and  Shah  Jehan,  declined  with  Aurengzebe,  and 
after  struggling  for  a  century  with  Mahrattas,  Sikhs,  RoLillas,  and  Afghans 
again  sank  into  impotence  on  the  bloody  field  of  Paniput,  froia  whidi  it 
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sp.a«.  (6th  January,  1761)^  ^ ^^^^^U^^^:,  ^'^^^^^ 
marvellous  how  men  can  tallv  "*  Z"*^^""* '  \"f  ^j^^  ,^J„,.^  of  Indian  history 
be  a  sameness  in  such  ^^^^^''f'^'-J^^'J^Zl^  a  fa.=t  that  in  tho 
have  vet  to  reach  their  clnnax  for  it  g^^^'^"  ^''.I^'^Vestorn  soa  to  he  h.rds 
end  there  came  a  handful  of  white  men  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  .  that  these 

over  those  dark  Indians,  f  in>"««^\  ,  f^f. J^'^S.ed  years  over  that  vast 
little  British  isles  of  ours  have  t^?™"f/';^^  X^' ;!  "of  Eastern  Empire  was 
continent  fourteen  times  their  "'f-  t^'^y^ ^^  '^  „„^,  ^^  the  hanhs  of  the 
transferred  to  Europe,  froin  the  ^/.^^^Ytosc^akoo  English  officers  in 
Thames;  ^ud  that  the  world  has  lived  ^^^^  ^.^^  ,^  ^       ,ho 

sword  and  sash  sittni^  ro»nd  'i  tal,  e   u  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^f  belhi,  and  pre- 

stssru"^^:o;:t£S:^         ^-''- '-  -^ 

'^S^;re.Aryan  inh.ihit.uts  of  1"^^^ -/-' ^'i^^d^llf  re^r^^S 
^^    ^    ;       accordingtotheu-    anH-uages.and  ac  IH^^^^^^^^^^  ,^,.j^^,,. 

-- ^       'S^^VSZ  ^rLt:;Sr  ^-  came  the  .reat 

-e  Aryan      ^^SXtf^^^  Ureek.  the  Slav.  ai>d  the  '  eut.u 
^*''*-  t1^  i.iPms  of   the   roots   of   spoe.h    common    to    tjie    v.>ii  '  « 

Aryan  n.iti^,  ^Cn^  what  -^s  nnis.  h.ive^  Ijoeu  ii^  i^  1^  the, 
seiLrated  from  their  rr,«ut|ve  home  i.i  t  en t  •     A    a  ,^^^^^ 

the  grassy  steppes  with  their  catt  e      -J'-^^y^^^^^,^^^,,,,,  ■  understood 
tamed  most  of  the  domestic  annnal^^^w^^^^^^^^  j.,^,^^  . 

the  arts   of  weaving  and  ««^vu.g      voie   lo  he       a  ml  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 


Sanscrit  roots  meanmg  'tx>  ^".'-.Yin-.;      In  the  primitive  Aryan  house- 
,vhen  the  daughter  was  the  Imlem  Ik       dm  th.^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

hold"   (Hunter,   "Indian   Enipu-e,     chap.  '\>\,  .t  '^ ■    jj,,,,  (iv.nu  fh,>  to 
.ryau  Lguage  (though  not^ieoi^ina  one^     God  ^i^A    ^^^^ 

.hiiie);  compare  the  1^,^*"^^^  "'u.^/r      1,  «  -ni  >s   the   <.mn.'xi.m.     .uya  is 
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^^>».--  ^^^^ai=ire:u:;^s.e.i;j;;"^^^ 

An-A,,,a,  "  ignohle/;.  The  issue  c>f  the  -^i;-^  J-^^^.tn^rth^. 
where.  The  lJ>ravid,aus  who  ^^^  '•J_^'^  J'^^.l^^^,^^^^^  ^jth  their  .-omiuerors  ; 
but  gradually  ^^-^^}^''' :%^^^'Z^^^  tl.e  ol.l  Diavidian 
and  now  the  great  nations  o  ^;  "*^  .^"  ■'  ^  ,  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^i^'  to  a  large  extent, 
stock,  and  vetannngthe^^lJl  l^;^;f'"..;;:^^^^^^^^^^^  ,i,,^  ,1^^,,  ,^.  ,,., 

Hindu  in  religion  and  social  customs      lie  highlanders, 

Norman  conquest  f  Anglo-baxon  Eng    n  1       ate  ^^^^^^.^.^^^  ^^^^^^ 

l>nfh  Dravidian  and  Kolarian,  was  ol  .  iu.1  lu  i  Muu      x  ^.^^^ 

of  ^crBritons  in  t^.  f^iBtuj^ses  4;:;,^^^;;';t';;;^^'^,;  Saxon  invasion. 
S^i:;st;U^l^&-^i-»^  f  ^''^<^t  races;  and 

5;:.:;":^ge^reli^U  =^^-r  ^of  ^i;    H- ritich  of  the  Aryan 
The  language,  ^^^'^'^\^f'^r^^^^  the  Sanscrit 

Z  j;S:l:^ad^^=ed  soon  after  the  invaders  entered 
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ihe  Pmijal),  iHT]iai)H  1400  n.c.  'I'lie  word  Vnfn  is  from  the  ssaiiif  roof,  as 
tin-  Latin  I'id-cie,  \\w  (hvck  oidn,  and  tlie  En^di.sli  words  wit,  insi/nin,  Sn;. 
Then'  are  fonr  Vodas,  of  wInCli  tlio  oldest  is  the  Ri<^-Veda,  a  collection  of 
1017  prayers  and  hymns  in  10,580  verses. 

Little  was  known  of  India  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Ancient  '^'^^  "■^'     ''^'*'  "'^""''  ^^  already  mentioned,  occnrs  in  the  IJo(^k  of 

India.  Esther  ;  Solomon's  imports  were  Indian  articles,  and  the  names 

of  some  of  them  are  of  Indian  origin  ;  and  slight  allnsions  are 
fonnd  in  Herodotus  and  otlier  Greek  writers.  But  of  Alexander's  great 
enterprise  we  have  full  accounts,  and  his  l)attle-fields  on  the  plains  of 
the  runjal)  were  almost  tlie  same  as  tliose  of  modern  history.  .Seleucus, 
who  succeeded  to  the  eastern  section  of  Alexander's  vast  empire,  entered 
into  alliance  with  a  famous  Hindn  king  (Cliandra  Gupta),  who  at  that  time 
built  uj)  a  great  kingdom  in  Nortli  India,  and  sent  a  Greek  ambassador  to 
liis  court.  Tiiis  was  Megasthenes,  whose  description  of  India  in  his  day  is 
pronounced  l)y  Sir  W.  Hunter  the  best  that  readied  Europe  in  2000  years, 
between  lie;.  300  and  A.D.  17uO.  Chandra  Gupta  was  the  grandfather  of 
Asoka,  the  famous  monarch  who  established  IJuddhism  as  the  na:ional 
religion  of  India.  Tlie  Jjiiddhist  period,  b.c.  400  to  a.d.  (JOO,  has  been  called 
the  gohkMi  age  of  India.  It  is  described  by  two  Chinese  travellers,  Fahian 
(a.d.  400)  and  Hioung  Tsang  (a.d.  G30),  whose  books  have  l)een  preserved. 

The  mediiEval  history  of  India  is  the  history  of  the  Mohammedan  invasions. 
For  300  years  they  were  successfully  repelled,  but  continually  repeated  ; 
Mohamrae-  ""^'''  '"  ^^^^  oleventh  ce.itury,  al)OUt  fifty  years  before  the  Norman 
dan  Period.  ••oiiU"^'^^'  **t"  England,  ^ralimud  of  Gliazni  estalilished  Moham- 
medan dominion  in  North  India.  Tiie  dominion  only  :  not  tlie 
religicm  to  any  great  extent ;  and  in  the  centuries  that  followed,  it  was  only 
by  the  sword  that  Islam  gradually  extended.  Dreadful  massacres  followed 
every  war  with  tlie  Hindu  princes' who  still  reigned  independent  in  Central 
India.  Multitudes  of  Urahmans  met  death  with  a  heroism  worthy  of 
Christian  martyrs,  rather  than  desert  their  creed  and  their  caste. 

The  most  powerful  of  the  Mussulman  rulers  of  India  were  those  of  the 
^Nloghul  dynasty,  which  reigned  at  Delhi  for  three  centuries :  especially  Akbar, 
in  our  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  Aurung'/.ebe,  in  that  of  Charles  II. 
Akbar  was  a  remarkable  man.  Though  at  first  a  Mohammedan,  he  was 
tolerant  to  the  Hindus.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Romanist  pi-iests  from 
the  I'ortuguese  settlement  of  Goa,  he  showed  great  favour  to  Christianity  ; 
but  he  endeavoured  to  set  up  a  mixed  religion  which  he  called  the  Divine 
Faith.  At  length  he  returned  to  his  old  allegiance,  and  dii'd  a  Mussulman. 
The  Moghul  dynasty  lingered  on,  desi)ite  great  reverses  alter  the  time  of 
.'\urungzebe,  at  length  became  tributary  to  the  British  Government,  and 
finally  fell  when  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  was  suppressed  in  1857.  It  has  left 
grand  monuments  of  its  splendour  in  the  Jama  Masjid  at  Delhi,  and  the 
Taj  Mahal  at  Agra. 

When  the  spirit  of  enterjtrise  and  discovery  awoke  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
Europeans  *''^*"*'Ury,  a  way  to  India  other  than  through  the  Levant  was  eagerly 
ill  India.  sought.  To  reach  India  Columbus  sailed  westward  across  the 
Atlantic.  He  found  America  instead;  but  it  was  at  first  supposed 
to  be  part  of  "  the  Indies"— hence  "  West  Indies,"— and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  new  Continent  became  known  as  "  Indians."  Five  years  later  Vasco  dc 
Gama  l)ore  the  flag  of  IVn-tugal  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  across  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  anchored  off  Calicut  on  May  20th,  14i)8.  Subsequent 
voyagers  established  the  Portuguestf  influence  in  the  Par  East,  which 
dominated  it  for  a  c(!ntury.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century  almost  all  their 
settlements  were  successively  captured  by  the  Dutch,  wlio  in  their  turn 
nearly  monopolized  the  Indian  trade  for  a  hundred  years. 

The  first  attempt  from  England  to  reach  India  by  sea  was  made,  like  that 
of  Columbus,  across  the  Atlantic,  in  1496  ;  and  for  a  century  efforts  were  in 
vain  made  to  find  "  the  North- West  Tassage,"  the  only  result  being  the  dis- 
covery of  the  coasts  of  what  is  now  British  North  America     On  the  last  day 
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of  tbe  sixtoenth  century,  Dec.  81st,  1600,  the  East,  Tndia  Company  was 
incovnoi-iitcd  hy  royal  charter,  lu  1(510  a  trading'  factory  wasestablislietl  at 
Mas>ilii)atain,  and  in  IGll  one  at  Surat.  For  150  years  the  only  object  of 
these  and  other  settlements  was  trade;  but  little  wars  were  wa^ed  between 
the  various  Western  Powers  in  the  East  sinudtaneously  with  their  fjfreater 
wars  in  Europe.  The  most  important  result  of  these  strufjgles  was  tlie 
exiHilsion    of    the   French  from   India  by   the  Britibh,  wh'ch  wns  fuially 

efi<  rted  in  1701.  ,       ,      „ -r^i 

liritish  territorial  rule  in  India  is  usually  dated  from  the  battle  of  Plassey, 
June  2;ird,  1757,  when  Clive  totally  d'efeated  an  immensely  superitn- 
^  .  .  ,  ._  ,  force  under  the  Nawab  of  "iJen^'al.  Exactly  a  century  after,  the 
British Kule.  g^^^^y  Mutiny  was  at  its  height,  the  supi)n'Ssion  of  which  closed 
the  loufv  history  of  oiu-  strugi'le  for  supremacy  in  India.  Into  that  history 
we  cannot  here  enter.  So  far  as  its  events  affect  the  story  of  missionary 
enterprise  in  India,  they  will  be  noticed  under  the  various  provinces  witli 
which  they  were  connected. 

IV.  The  Eeligions  op  Indi.a.. 
The  reli<?ions  history  of  India  is  far  more  interesting  than  its  secular 
history.    To  trace  it  out  briefly  we  must  go  back  to  the  period  of  that  Aryan 
invasion,  and  to  those  sacred  Sanscrit  books,  the  Vedas,  which  have  been 
alicadv  mentioned. 

The'  religion  of  the  Vedas  is  Nature- worshij).     Some  find  in  it  indications 
Early  "<'t"  ^^^  earlier  monotheism,  from  which  the  Aryans  had  gradually 

Hinduisra:  fallen  away.  Only  in  this  way  c:iu  they  exj-lain  the  constantly 
The  Vedas.  intersecting  lines  of  polytheism  and  pantheism.  "  Through  their 
whole  nsligious  history,  a  voice  which  tliey  could  not  silence  seems  to  have  ever 
cried,  'Tluiugh  we  may  muke  gods  many  and  lords  many,  yet  God  is  one! ' 
.  .  .  Obviously,  such  instincts  and  convictions  only  needed  a  little  more 
expansion  and"  development  to  bring  Pantheism  to  the  birth;  gradually  the 
feelint,'  after  the  Infinite  led  to  the  denial  of  the  Finite"  (Vaughan,  "  The 
Trident,  the  Crescent,  and  the  Cross,"  chap.  iii.).  Some,  like  the  hite  Jivv. 
Professor  K.  M.  Banerjea,  a  Brahman  of  the  highest  grade,  and  the  foremost 
Native  Christian  in  Bengal,  see  in  the  strange  sacredness  attrilmted  ti) 
the  number  Three  in  ancient  Hinduism  (illustrated  by  the  post-Vedic  Triad, 
tlie  use  of  the  trident  as  a  syndu.l.  and  of  tlie  mysterious  tri-literal  syllable 
Om)  a  foreshadowing  of  the' Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

But  the  worship  of  the  Vedic  |)eriod  was  a  worshi[i  of  the  powers  of 
Nature.    Dyaus  (heaven  or  the  sky,  from  the  same  root  as  Ze7ts  and  J«-piter), 
'diti  (space),  Varuna  (the  sky  by  night,  comp.  ounnios,  Uraiivfi),  Imlrn  (the 
god  of  rain),  Afjui  (of  fire,  comp.  icjim),  &<.'.,  are  the  leading  deities. 

The  later  Sanscrit  literature,  viz.  the  Upaniiilttids,  jiant heist i(^  treatises 
which  have  been  called  "  guesses  at  truth ;  "  tlu;  ShdKfras, 
Books ^*'"^*^  philosophical  writings ;  the  t'odr.  // j»/a»H,  containing  the  laws 
of  caste,  &c. ;  the  two  great  epic  poems,  the  Rdiudi  uia  and  the 
Maliahhiu-dta,  X\w  one  the  Story  of  Ili'un  and  the  other  of  Krishna;  and, 
much  later,  tin*  Furdnns,  in  which  Modern  Hinduism  is  embodied;— exhibit 
the  gradual  degeneration  of  the  religion  of  India  into  the  grossest 
polytheism. 

Perhaps  about  600  B.C.,  the  Hindu  Triad  begins  to  appear,  BraJnun 
.  (neuter),  the  Supreme  Being — not,  however,  a  personal  God— 
^^"•^^  ""*"•  assumes  three  forms,  viz.,  lii'ihmd  (masculine),  the  Creator; 
FMnM,  the  Preserver  ;  >SVra,  the  Destroyer  and  Heproducer.  The  worship 
of  Brahma  never  became  poimlar :  as  the  Creator,  his  work  was  d(nie  ;  and  he 
has  now  only  one  tcmi)le  in  India  (in  Ajmer).  Practically,  all  tlie  idolatry 
of  modern  Hinduism  is  the  worship  oi'  Vishnu  or  of  Siva,  or  their  wives 
Lakshmi  and  Parvati,  under  various  forms  and  names. 

The  establishment  of  the  Caste  system,  of  which  the  Vedas  contain  no 
trace,  marks  a  great  and  mighty  change  in  Hindu  religious  thought  and 
life.     The  Aryan    jiriests,  warriors,  and   iigricultural  settlers,  became  the 
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BrahinnvK,  the  KHiiatrii/us,  and  the  VnisyoD.  The  lowest  of  the 
four  historic  castes,  the  Siidias,  were  probably  the  conq\iered 
ra(!es,  or  such  of  them  as  were  allowed  a  place  in  the  scale  at 
all — for  below  them  again  wi've  left  millions  of  ont-castes.  The  tradition 
that  the  Brahman  i)ro(eeded  fr^^m  the  mouth  of  the  Creator,  the  Kshatriya 
from  his  arms,  the  Vaisya  from  his  belly  or  thighs,  and  the  Sndra  from 
his  feet,  so  far  represents  the  fact,  that  the  four  castes  were  respectively 
"  the  brain  power,  the  armed  hands,  the  food  growers,  and  the  serfs " 
(Hunter,  "Indian  Empire").  The  word  "  I'aste "  is  no  doubt  a  modern 
one,  the  Portuguese  caxtn,  "  race."  The  Sanscrit  word  was  vnnia,  "  colour," 
referring  to  the  ditferences  of  complexion,  the  higher  and  imrer  castes  being 
the  fairer,  as  they  are  to  this  day ;  but  this  term  was  supersi  ded  by  ya/, "  birth." 
Scarcely  had  the  worship  of  Vishnu  and  JSiva  become  established,  the 
'  caste  system  firmly  riveted  upon  the  Hindu  ])eople,  and  ihe 
Period*^  Erahmans  supreme  in  dignity  anil  power,  than  the  whole  system 

bad  to  enter  upon  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  a  new  and 
(for  n  time)  vigorous  religion.  About  the  time  that  tlie  Jews  were  carried 
cai)tive  to  Babylon,  the  Amnder  of  Buddhism  was  boni. 

According  to  the  story  which  is  now  accepted  by  the  best  authorities, 
,  Gautama  or  Sakya-niuni  (^iHuni  means  saint  or  monk)  was  the 
Gaufama.  ^""  *^'t  ^^^^'  ^^^"^'  "^  Kapila-vastu,  a  small  territory  at  the  foot  of 
the  Himalaya  Mountains.  He  was  a  thoughtful  child,  and 
the  wise  men  predicted  that  he  would  become  a  religious  devotee.  To 
prevent  this,  his  ftither  jirovided  him  with  every  sort  of  pleasure ;  but 
"deep  down  in  his  soul  there  were  longings  which  nothing  could  satisfy," 
and  in  his  twenty-ninth  year  four  sights  that  he  saw  altered  his  whole  life. 
First,  he  saw  a  decrei>it  old  man,  Avhich  reminded  him  of  the  misery  of  old 
age;  then  a  leper,  which  led  him  to  think  of  the  sufferings  of  the  human 
race;  then  a  dead  body — "and  thiK,"  said  he,  "is  wliat  I  am  to  come  to!" 
Lastly,  he  saw  a  hermit,  silent  and  thoughtful.  "  Tlmt,''  he  exclaimed,  "is 
what  I  must  l)e !"  That  very  night  he  left  home  and  wife  and  child  to  live 
in  solitude.  Every  in<lucenient  was  offered  him  to  return,  but  his  rej)ly 
was,  "  I  seek  not  an  earthly  kingdom ;  1  wish  to  become  a  Ihiddlia "  (an 
enlightened  one).  For  six  years  he  practised  the  most  rigorous  austerities 
as  prescribed  by  the  l>rahuians;  but  all  in  vain — he  got  no  light  and  no 
peace.  At  last,  sitting  in  meditation  under  a  tree  (a  bo-tree,  ^tc((s  rclujiosa), 
he  discovered  "the  source  of  evil  and  the  way  of  emancii)ation." 

This  great  discovery  has  been  thus  tersely  summarized : — "  (1)  There  is  no 
God.  (2)  Conscious  existence  is  the  worst  possible  evil.  (:3) 
Annihilation  is  the  highest  possible  good"  (Vaughan,  "The 
Trident,  the  Crescent,  and  the  Cross  ").  That  is  to  say,  every 
living  being  has  desires;  to  desire  implies  a  certain  suffering  for  want  of  what 
is  desired ;  therefore,  to  be  delivered  from  suffering,  one  must  cease  to  desire 
— that  is,  cease  to  exist.  This  extinction  ia  called  nircdiui,  and  is  proclaimed 
as  the  highest  conceivable  bliss.  It  seems  incredible  that  such  a  docti'ino, 
even  if  believed,  could  give  happiness.  Yet  Gautama  is  represented  as 
rejoicing  like  one  that  findeth  great  sjjoil.  Moreover,  he  did  not  keep  it  to 
himself.  Ho  })reached  his  new  faith  for  five  and  forty  years  ;  and  after  his 
death  it  was  spread  in  all  directions  by  his  followers. 

Buddhism  quickly  won  its  way,  and  lasted  in  India  for  a  thousand  years. 
The  secret  of  its  success  was  threefold.  First,  its  moral  precepts 
*°*^""®P"'weree.Ycellent.  They  were:  (I)  Kill  not;  (2)  Steal  not ;  (3)  Lie 
not;  (4)  Commit  not  adultery;  (5)  Drink  no  strong  drink;  (6)  Exercise 
charity;  (7)  Be  pure ;  (8)  Be  patient;  (9)  Be  courageous ;  (10)  Be  con- 
templative ;  (i  1)  Seek  after  knowledge.  Secondly,  it  denied  the  possibility 
of  vicarious  suffering,  and  affirmed  that  every  man  must,  either  now 
or  in  one  of  his  future  lives,  bear  his  own  sins ;  and  this  teaching  was 
accepted   by  a  people  wearied  and  disgusted  with  the  countless 
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eagerly  accepted   by  a  people 


sacrifices  that   saturated  the  land  with  blood.     Thirdly,  it  abolished  all 
caste,     All  meu  were  equal;  all  alike  could  attain  nirvana;  to  all  was 
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boiu'volonoo  to  he  shown.     Tliis  <'Hi)cci!illy  it.  was,  no  doubt,  tliat  ^iivo  V,\id 
(lliism  its  jiowcr.     Tlio  lower  castes  jumped  at  a  religion  that  |)ut  an  end  t,o 
tlieir  luiuiiliatiou  ;  it  was  a  message  of  "liberty,  tMjuality,  and  t"rateriiity." 

[u  tiie  tiiird  eenliu'y  n.f.,  two  hundred  years  after  Gautama's  death,  arose 
the  Constant iiie  of  IJuddliisni,  Asoka.  the  king  of  Uehar.  lie  convened  a. 
eouneil  of  a  thousand  Huddhist  elders,  formulateil  the  Huddhist  tiiith,  made 
it  the  state  religion,  engraved  its  leading  ])rinciples  \i|ion  pillars  and  rocks 
— forty  of  whieli  inscriptions  still  remain,- made  plans  for  the  education  of 
the  ])eople,  and  sent  forth  missionaries  into  ail  parts  of  India. 

Buddliism,  however,  never  entirely  supplanted   Hrahnuinism,  and  in  the 

seventh  and  eighth  centuries  a.d.  it  was  gradually  superseded 
India"    *"       ''-^    *'"'    latter,    and    finally  extirpated    by  the    most    relentless 

persecution.  No  JJuddhists  are  now  found  in  India  proper. 
The  only  relic  of  the  system  is  the  small  sect  of  Jains  in  iiombay  and  its 
neighbourhood.  Nevertheless,  nuddhism  is  still  one  of  the  great  religions 
of  the  world.  It  has  spread  all  over  Eastern  Asia — Ceyh)n,  liurniah  and 
Siain,  Tibet  and  Mongolia,  (Ihina  and  Japan.  The  statement  is  usual  that 
of  (ivery  three  persons  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  one  is  a  Buddhist ;  but 
this  reckons  Buddhism  as  the  religion  of  China  and  Japan,  ignoring  Con- 
fucianism, Taouism,  and  Shintoism  ;  and  Professor  iSir  Ai.  Monier- Williams 
gives  (188(5)  good  re;isons  for  thinking  that  it  has  not  more  than  100  millions 
of  adherents,  and  should  stand  fifth  in  the  list  of  religions,  below  Chris- 
tianity, Hinduism,  Confucianisiu,  and  Mohammeilanism. 

The  Hinduism  that  overcame  and  superseded  Buddhism  in  India  was  very 

different  from  the  Vedic  religion  of  early  times,  and  was  not  a 
Hindufsm.      '^*'*''^  altered  from  the  Brahmanism  already  brieily  noticed.     The 

religion  of  modern  India  is  not  free  from  intluenees  derived  from 
Buddhism,  and  still  more  is  it  afleuted  by  the  survival  of  non-Ary,in  rites 
and  customs  among  the  lower  castes.  To  the  latter  is  due  "the  worship  of 
stumps  of  wood,  rude  stones,  and  trees,  whic^h  makes  up  the  religion  of  the 
villagers  i)f  Bengal.  Each  hamlet  has  usually  its  local  god,  which  it  adores 
in  the  form  either  of  an  unhewn  stone,  or  a  stump,  or  a  tree  marked  with 
red-lead.  Sometimes  a  lump  of  clay  placed  under  a  tree  does  service  for  a 
deity.  Serpent-worship,  and  the  honour  paid  by  certain  sects  of  Hindus  to 
the  liii(/(i,  or  symbol  of  creative  energy,  may  perha[>s  be  traced  back  to  the 
Scythians."     (Hunter,  "Indian  Em])ire.") 

Still,  Modern  Hinduism  is  in  the  main  l.rahnianical.  Although  it  was  a 
Hindu's  own  remark  that  India  had  S'SO  millions  of  idols,  yet,  in  eft'ect, 
Vishnu  worshiji  and  Siva-worship  are,  as  already  stated,  its  two  varieties  of 
religiim.  "  The  ordinary  Brahman,  especMally  in  the  south,  takes  Siva  as 
his  ehc^sen  deity  in  his  deep  phihjsophical  signiticance,  with  the  phallic  liii</it 
as  his  emblem.  The  middle  classes  and  the  trading  community  adore  some 
hiearnation  of  Vishnu.  The  low-castes  projjitiate  Siva  the  Destroyer,  or  one 
of  his  female  manifestations,  such  as  the  dread  Kali"  (Hunter). 

The  incarnations  of  Vishnu  are,  it  is  said,  to  be  ten  in  number,  of  which 

nine  have  already  been  accomplished,  while  the  tenth  is  yet  to 
,„*^  °      come.     The  two  und(;r  which  he  is  almost  everywhere  worshi[)])ed 

are  the  seveutii,  as  Kanui,  the  hero  of  the  Riinniyana,  and  the 
eighth,  as  Krishna,  the  hero  of  the  Mahabharata.  The  ninth  incarnation, 
as  Buddha,  was  no  doubt  invented  to  win  the  Buddhists.  The  tenth  is  to 
take  place  when  the  world  has  become  hopelessly  dei)raved.  Vishnu  will  then 
appear  in  the  sky,  seated  on  a  white  horse,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
and  will  restore  peace  and  rigliteousness  in  the  earth.  It  is  aa  Krishna  that 
Vishnu  is  generally  worshipped  in  India.  And  a  very  mournful  fact  this  is. 
For  Krishna,  in  the  Mahabharata,  is  the  hero  of  every  kind  of  vice  and 
crime ;  and  the  legends  they  contain  of  his  exploits,  his  tricks,  his  shameless 
wickedness,  are  the  favourite  stories  in  every  Hindu  town  and  village  in 
India.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  painfully  low  ideas  of  morality 
to  be  met  with  among  the  people  generally  are  largely  due  to  the  popularity 
of  Krishna.     They  admit  that  the  acts  related  of  him  would  be  abominable 
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if  (lono  by  a  man,  1>ut,  Ix'iii^  a  <,'()(1,  lie  could  do  no  wroiu,' !  And  liow  dcur 
ho  iH  tt)  tbt'Mi  is  illiist  rated  \>y  I  lie  \voi'siii|i  of  Jiij^iiriialli,  for  this  far-faiiicd 
idol  Ih  but,  a  form  of  Krishna.     "Ni>lhiii^'  couhl  be  iium'  hidcouH  than  this 


un<'oiitli,  armlt'Hs  idol,  scatiMl   on   his  hn^ 
with  dovotion   towards  this  Indian  Molo 


ccar;  yt't  millions  of  hearts  beat 
lid,  to   ^iiJii    a  sii^'lit  of   him 


coiiiitless  multitudes  will  travel  hundreds  of  miles,  thonmindH  of  thoni  dyiufjj 
unpilied  and  unaided  by  the  road-side"  (Vau<,dian). 

,SV/7/  is  a  ^'od  of  a  totally  dilTerent  eharaeter  from  Vishnu.     AltliouLrh  his 

.      .     story  eoutains  wi(diodness   as  j^'ross  as  that  of   Krishna,  he    is 

Siva  rei»rt'Hented,  not   as   a,  self-ihduli,'eiit  jilensure-seeker,  but  as   a 

stern  li^uro,  wearing'  a  necklaro  of  human  skulls,  and  his  hair 
interlaced  with  serpents.  And  his  wife,  I'unyili,  who  is  worshipped  in 
Benj^'al  more  than  any  other  deity,  uiuler  the  naiiM!  of  Diinja  or  Kuli, 
is  a  most.  I'ri"„'hlful  otiject,  and  is  reiiresented  as  delii^ditiiiL?  in  l)iood.  "  Ife- 
])eatedly,"  Mr.  Vau;;han  says,  "have  we,  in  passinj,'  hor  temple  in  Calcutta, 
seen  tUo  sacriticial  stream  flowing' ;  as  many  as  'KM  animals,  chielly  i;oats, 
are  sometimes  slain  there  in  one  day.  In  former  days  children  used  to  be 
Blau<^htered  at  her  shrine." 

The  worship  of  Vishnu,  and   that  of  Siva,  according'  to  some  writers, 

,       re[ireseut    two    distinct  "ways  of   salvation,"  correspondiii!^  to 

tween  them.   ^^'*    distinct    tendencies    in    human    nature.      The    Vaishnava 

(Vishnu  worshipper)  wants  a  yenial  rclij^ion  ;  so  he  lives  as   he 

likes,  and  trusts  that  his  love  ;uid  devotion  to  Krishna,  the  incarnate  Vishnu, 

will  secure  him  salvation.     This  is  Jiliaktitii(trf/n,X\n>  "  way  of  faith."     The 

Saiva  (^Siva  worshipper)  thinks  to  earn  merit  by  self-denial.     "To  bold  up 

an  arm  till  it  is  Avithennl  and  fixed,  to  be  scorched  by  five  fires,  to  lie  on   a 

bed  ()f  sjiikes,  to  ^'uze  on  the  mid-day  sun  till  the  eyes  are  destroyed — these 

are  so    many    means   of   accumulating   merit,   and   hastening   the   desired 

emancipation."     This   is  KtirDia-nid njn,  i\\G   "way  of  works."     The   Vaish- 

navas  and  Saivas  may   be  distinguished  by  the  nuirks  on  their  foreheads, 

tlu!   former   having   two   per[iendicular  strokes,  meeting  below  in  a  ciu've ; 

the  latli'r  three  horizontal  lines,  made  with  white  or  grey  ashes.     J>ut  the 

".salvation"  looked  for  is  but  "  absoi-ptiou "  into  Deity  ;  and  before  it  is 

attained  the  soul   may   have  to  pass  through   many    human   and   animal 

liodies,     Transmigration  is  a  powerful  doctrine  in  India. 

Among  minor  <h'i*ies  the  most  popular  is  (hincsa  or  (ianesli,  the  son  of 

M-.,»-  .)»;,•«»  Si^"'  "^""l  I'arvati,  the  god  of  wisdoni,  invoked  on  eommenciiu;- 

minor  deiues.  i     ^  i  •  tt-     •  -.i     i     i       .  i       ^        i  ■  ■         ^ 

any  undertakuig.     His  images,  with  elephant  head  and  bloateil 

body,  are  seen  everywhere,  particularly  over  doorways  {Jaiiii^).    The  moulcoy- 

god  ILdiiiiiiiiii   is  also  a  great  favourite,  especially  in  the  Marathi  coiuitrv. 

IJut  the   iieople  are  not  content  with  the  recognized  gods  and  goddesses. 

"Upon  ev(.'ry   high   place,  and  under  every  green  tree,"   as  anuuig  Israel 

of  old,  either  a  t('mj)le,  or  a  shrine,  or  an  idol,  or  a  mere  block  of  stone 

streaked  with  red  paint,  marks  the  presence  of  a  local  deity.     There  are 

Sacred  ob-      xacirtl  (inimals,  as  the  bull,  the  eow,  the  monkey  ;  sacred  planln, 

jects,  places,  as  the  tuhi  (i)urple  basil)  and  the  pi[ial  tree ;  sacred  stones,  as 

times.  tijy  salagraui.     Then  there  are  innumerable  sacred  placcf<,  among 

whicli  Heiiares  stands  first,  and  Prayaga  (now  Allahabad),  Gaya,  Hurdwar, 

Mattra,  Ayodhya,  Nasik,  hold  high  rank.     Rivers,  springs,  and  pools,  are 

generally    sacred.     The   banks   of  all  the   chief   rivers   in   India  are  holy 

ground.     The   Gangtis,  of  course,  is   the  most   revered   of   all.     Pilgrims 

sometimes  walk  the  whole  length  of  its  course,  on  the  left  bank  from  the 

llimala,yas  to  the  stsa,  and  then  back   again   on   the   right   bank, — which 

takes  six  years  to  ac(;omplisli.     Then  there  are  sacred  season.",  as  the  first 

day    of  the  year,    the   day    of   the   "swinging  festival"    (in   February  or 

March),  the  birthdays  of  Kama,  Krishna,  and  Ganesa,  and  (in  Bengal)  the 

Durgq-puja  in  October ;  and  luchy  days,  as  on  a  full  moon. 

But  how  do  the  people  worship  ?     Not  by  public  services.     There  is  no 

"Fuji."        su(;h  thing  as  congregational  praise  and  prayer.     "The  priests 

in   charge  of  the  idols   decorate   them  and   bathe  them  with 
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sacrod  water  on  lioly  days,  and  do  thcin  lioniiige  (pvjd)  willi  lif,'litH 
and  riidf  music  nioniinj;  and  i'vcdIhl,'.  ()llVrini,'H  of  llowcrs,  fruilH, 
f,'rain,  &.v.,  art;  iireHcntcd  to  the  most  popular  gods  (practically  to  tin; 
priests),  by  lay  worshippers,  and  mtu)ti-an  or  texts  are  repeated  with 
]>rostrations  of  the  body.  I'rayor,  in  our  sense,  there  is  none"  (Sir  M. 
Monier- Williams). 

In  Houth  India  the  Hindus  are  more  sniierstitions  than  in  the  north. 
Not  only  are  their  temples  ^'randi'r  and  the  ceremonial  more  imposing,  but 
among  the  ])Ooplo  generally  devil-worship  is  common,  and  alumst  all  their 
religion  consists  in  endeavouring  1o  avert  the  malice  of  evil  and  disembodied 
spirits.  An  I'lnglishnnin,  who  was  a  terror  to  the  district  he  resided  in, 
died  and  was  buried  there.  Fearing  the  anger  of  his  restless  soul,  which 
was  supposed  to  haunt  the  neighbourhood,  (lie  Natives,  it  is  said,  constantly 
de[)Osited  brandy  and  cigars  on  his  tomb  to  i)r(>piti,ii')  bim  ! 

"  Later  Hinduism,"  says  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell,  "  is— 

"A  jumblo  of  all  tilings:  polytlu'istic  i)iiiitlieisin  ;  miiuli  of  KiuldhiHin  ;  soiiulhing  iippa- 
rciilly  of  Ciiristianily,  but  terribly  disti^'uri'd  [e.jj,  tlii^  prodicti'd  ti'iitli  iiicurimtion  of  N'isiiim, 
inoiitioiiod  iibovi']  ;  ii  sciouoe  wbolly  oiitrn^jcous;  sbrcds  of  bistory  twisted  into  wild  myth- 
olojjy  ;  till!  bokl  poetry  of  (bo  older  books  uiidorHtood  a«  literiil  prose  ;  niiy  local  deity,  any 
demon  of  tbc  abori^'ines,  bowevcr  bideoiis,  i(b'ntified  witb  some  aecredited  Hindu  divinity; 
any  custom,  bowevcr  repugmint  to  common  sense  or  common  decency,  accepted  and  ex- 
plained  ; — in  a  word,  it  bas  been  onniivorous  ;  it  lias  partially  absorbed  and  assimilated  every 
system  of  belief,  every  form  of  worsbip,  with  wbich  it  lias  come  in  contact.  .  .  .  Aecordinj? 
to  Macaulay,  'all  is  bideo\is  and  grotes(|ue  and  ijj:nobli' ;'  and  the  calmer  I)e  Tocipievillc 
maintains  that  '  Hinduism  is  perbajis  the  only  system  of  belief  that  is  worse  than  baviu)^  no 
religion  nt  all.'  "     ("  Hindu  Religion,"  p.  aS.) 

"  Only  to  one  or  two  things,"  he  adds,  "  has  it  renniined  inllexibly  true. 
It  has  steadily  upheld  the  proudest  ju'etensions  of  the  lirahman  ;  and  it  has 
never  relaxe<l  the  sternest  restrictions  of  Caste."  Indeed,  thest;  latter  have 
been  developed  in  an  extraordinary  degree.     After  the  fall  of  Buddhism,  the 

old  divisions  were  revived.     There  were  the  "  twice-born  "  Aryan 

castes,  the  Brahmans,  Kshatriyas  and  Vaisyas;  and  the  "  once- 
1)orn "  castes,  conii)rising  the  non-.\ryan  and  half-caste  .Sudras.  This 
division  still  remains,  hut  the  four  caste  names  are  vtiry  far  from  rejire- 
senting  the  divisions  of  modern  Hindu  society.  The  Kshatriyas  and  the 
Vaisyas  in  course  of  time  almost  ceased  to  exist  as  sei)arate  bodies.  The 
Rajl)uts  claim  to  represent  the  former;  but  the  latter  became  mixed  uj) 
with  the  Sudras;  while,  on  the  other  h.md,  trades  and  occupations  mul- 
tiplied, and  each  in  course  of  ages  became  a  distinct  caste.  Moreover, 
ditfereut  localities  came  to  have  different  castes,  and  there  are  now  3000 
caste-names  in  India  (Hunter).  The  varieties  of  Sudras  form  the  great  bulk 
of  the  poi>ulation  of  North  India.  In  the  South,  there  are  so  nniny  still 
lower  castes  and  out-castes  that  the  Sudras  rank  high,  especially  some  of 
their  grades. 

Yet,  amid  all  changes,  the  Brahmans  have  remained  unchangeal)le.     They 

have  their  own  sub-divisi<ms  indeed.  "There  are,  it  is  said, 
Brahmans      eighty-four  sub-castes   of  Brahmans  in  Gujerat  who   are  not 

allowed  to  intermarry"  (Sir  M.  Monier-Williams,  "Hindu- 
ism"). But  every  Brahman  is  above  all  others.  "All  live  for  him,  and  ho 
governs  all.  All  that  exists  in  the  universe  is  the  Brahman's  property." 
So  says  the  Code  of  Manu. 

"You  may  sec  any  day  in  Nortb  India  a  poor,  balf-starvcd  man  walking  along  tlie  street 
meeting  another  man,  portly  and  well-dressed.  Tbe  well-to-do  man,  sviili  an  air  of  abject 
reverence,  takes  olf  bis  turban,  throws  himself  on  bis  face,  and  puts  bis  forehead  in  the  dust. 
The  poor  man  approacbes  the  ))rostrate  ligure,  and  puts  his  foot  upon  the  bowed  head  in 
token  of  his  blessiuET,  Proseutly  nnotbor  well-to-do  nian.  witb  (Ugoriiess  brings  n  di«b  of 
water  that  the  poor  mnu  nniy  dip  liis  bare  foot  in  it,  and  then  devoutly  drinks  the 
water.  The  two  respectable  men  happen  to  bo  Sudras;  the  poor  uinu  is  a  Urabman." 
(Vaughan,  "The  Trideut,  the  Creacent,  and  tlie  Cross.") 

It  is  a  cruel  system  : — 

"  On  the  great  pilgrim  routes  of  India  we  have  seen  poor  creatures  smitten  with  disease, 
lying  on  the  road-side,  passed  by  huudrei'.s  of  their  eo-religioiiisis  with  no  more  concern  than 
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Failure  of 
Hinduism, 
Buddhism, 
Islam,  to 
satisfy. 


if  tlicy  wt'ii'  <lyii'iJ:  il<V.  We  liavo  Keen  llic  ii'""'  I'lfdicd  siiffi'rci'jt,  with  (olilcd  IihuiIk 
iiiul  pli'iiiliiin  voiiv,  cravu  ii  (Irop  ol'  wiiItT  to  iimisti  .i  lluir  lips,  1ml  nil  in  viiiii.  Kitlirr 
tho  liyiii)^  iiiiiii  Ih  l:iu)\vii  to  lio  of  low  ciisto,  or  ITih  ciutairi  uiiknown  ;  to  iippnmcli  liiiii,  to 
toucli  liiiii.  iiiiglit  n'Hult  ill  pollution  ;  liiiito  ho  iit  left  to  liii)  (iito."     (Viiuglmu.) 

It  itt,  too,  a  (k'Hiorali/ing  HyHtem  : — 

"A  Uriiliinim  iimy  bo  known  to  be  ii  nionstLT  of  wickedness  -a  tliief,  liar,  atlnlterer, 
murderer,  but  bis  Banetity  as  a  liralinian  rcniaiiis  nnall'retcd  by  these  erinies  j  lu!  will  still  be 
worshipped  by  hi8  disci)>li'8,  and  still  will  they  drink  the  water  of  his  tVet  as  a  holy  tiling'; 
but  let  that  Hrabnian,  even  by  aiu-idont,  eat  forbidden  food  or  toueh  an  unlawful  ohjeet,  and 
the  curse  of  inicleiinness  at  once  falls  upon  him."     (Vaugban.) 

No  wonder  Sir  William  Jones  (le(;laro(l  that  no  Brahman  would  over  Ik3 
converted  to  Chrislianity.  He  knew  the  power  of  caste;  liut  he  forgot  the 
power  of  the  Cross.  Had  Ik*  lived  to  the  itresent  (hiy,  he  would  have  seen 
scvtres  of  Brahnians  who  have  Hull'ered  the  loss  of  all  thing's,  and  joined 
themselves  (o  Sudras  and  out-castes,  counting'  "  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Hinduism  Inis  not  satisfied  the  Hindus  ;  and  they  have  80\i^ht  after  other 
systems.  Tlie  second  most  prevalent  of  Indian  religions,  however,  Moliam- 
n'ledanism,  was  an  invader,  and  won  its  way,  not  liKt!  JJutlilhism,  hy  preaching', 
hut,  in  the  main,  hy  hard  fi^ditin^'.  Its  pro^'ress  lielon^'s  rather  to  secular 
history,  and  its  empire  has  already  heen  hrielly  noticed.  Its  position  as  an 
existiuo;  reli^'ion  will  apjiear  presently.  Jtut  fnmi  time  to  time 
there  have  heen  thou^ditfiU  men  in  Tndia,  as  in  other  countries, 
who  deeply  felt  the  heljilessness  of  their  old  religion  to  <;ive  them 
peace,  and  who  h)n^ed  for  somethini^  better.  Buddhism  faili'd  to 
fx'wc:  tlnsm  what  tliey  wanted;  so  <lid  Mohammedanism.  And  these 
two  reli^'ions,  widely  dilTerent  as  were  their  nnjst  fatal  defects,  had  one  j^'reat 
fault  in  common,  which  of  itsidf  was  suflieicnt  to  make  them  powerless  to 
satisfy  the  lon^'in<^s  of  mankind.  Buddiiism  tried  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
miserable  idolatry  and  superstiticm  of  Hinduism  by  sayinj,',  "  There  is  no 
God."  Mohammedanism  said,  truly  enou^di,  "There  is  but  one  (iod  ;"  but 
it  represented  Him  as  a  God  afar  olf,  "dwelling,"  as  Mr. Vau^^han  expresses 
it,  "  in  the  absolute  solitude  of  a  sterile  u;iity,  with  no  tender  bond  of  alHnity 
to  man."  So  that  the  tr\iths  which  ^'ive  Christianity  its  greatest  power  and 
beauty,  viz.,  that  God  reveals  Himself  as  a  Father,  and  "  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,"  and  that  the  Son  became  man  like 
ourselves,  to  sympathizi;  with  us  and  to  suffer  for  us — these  are  the  very 
truths  from  which  Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism  alike  were  furthest 
removed.  Hindvi  mythology  itself  was  in  this  respect  no  worse,  and  indeed 
seemed  to  be  better.  And  Hinduism  conquered  Buddhism  and  resisted 
Mohammedanism  by  clinging  more  and  more  resolutely  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
Divine  Incarnation.  The  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  especially  as  Kam  and 
Krishna,  were  more  and  more  taught,  and  sung,  and  believed  in,  because 
they  gave  to  the  popular  fancy,  not  only  a  god  to  worshij),  but  a  god  with 
human  passions  and  sympathies.  Sect  after  sect  arose,  in  both  the  Buddhist 
and  the  Mohammedan  jieriods,  professing  the  most  ardent  devotion  to 
Vishnu,  though  Avith  many  varieties  of  doctrine  and  practice;  and  these 
Vaishnava  movements  played  an  important  part  in  keeping  Hinduism  alive. 
Some  of  these  sects  were  founded  by  men  of  the  thoughtful  class,  who, 
Indian  while  finding  nothing  to  attract  them  in  Buddhism  or  in  Islam, 

Eeformers :     were  dissatisfied  with  the  old  Hindu  faith,  and  sought  to  reform 
Kabir.  it.     One  of  the  most  famous  reformers  was  Kabir  (1380 — 1420). 

A  passage  from  the  Bijak,  a  book  written  by  one  of  his  disciples,  will  illustrate 
the  way  in  which  from  time  to  time  men  Avere  feeling  after  better  things : — 

"Of  what  benefit  is  cleansing  your  nioutb,  counting-  yu<ir  beads,  pot'foriniiig  ablutions, 
bowing  yourselves  in  temples,  when,  whilst  you  inuttor  your  i)r:\yers,  or  journey  to  Mecca, 
deceitful noss  is  in  your  heart  ?  The  Hindu  fasts  every  eleventli  day,  the  Mussulman  during 
the  Uanui/an.  VVho  formed  the  renniining  months  and  days,  that  you  should  venerate  but 
one  ?  If  the  Creator  dwell  in  tabernacles,  wliose  residence  is  the  universe  ?  Who  has  beheld 
Ranm  seated  amongst  the  iumges,  or  found  him  at  the  shrine  to  which  the  pilgrim  has  directed 
his  steps?  The  city  of  Hara  is  to  the  east,  that  of  Ali  to  the  west;  but  explore  your  own 
heart,  for  Here  are  both  Kama  and  Karim." 
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Aiiollirr  iffonntT  waHCliaitaiiyii  ( 14Hr,  -  1,V27).   VV«»liav<'a.ln'a(lv  Ht-tMi  Uiat 
tlu'  VaiHliiiavas  liiy  Htn-ss  niioii  ////(»/.•//,"  fail li,"  wliilotlir  HaiviiH 


Chaitanya, 


(Siva    worsliippiTH)    rely    uhoii    hinna,    "  wor 


kM. 


(Jliaitativa 


preached  lervful.ly  the  hiiilHcii'ticy  of  "faith"  witlioiit  "  woi-Uh  ;"  and  it  iH  a 
Ktran^'e  coiiicidciif**  indeed  that  he  did  so  in  Awia  at.  tJio  very  t.iriu!  that, 
Martin  Lntiier  in  Kiirope  was  rai.sin<,'  the  Hanit;  cry.  Hut,  how  dilfereiil.  was 
thereHult!  Luther  had  t lie  inspired  Word  of  (lod  to  nni(h'  hini,  and  Ids 
faitii,  bein^'  in  ii  holy  ami  loving'  Saviour,  produced  holinesH  and  love  in  the 
life.     Ciiaitanva    had  no    such   ^'uide ;   IiIh    faith    nhowed    itself  chietly    in 


hitions    of    "Krishna!   Krishna!"   for    iiours    tot,'etii 


and 


featnres  of   Molianunedanisni 
lowers  will  he   furtlit!r  not-iced 


The  Brahmo 
Samaj. 


ecstatic    ejacu 

after  ids  death,  his  disciples,  thinking,'  "faith"  enou^di  mlhind  "works,"  full 

into  the  ^^rossest  vices. 

Still  more  famous  was  Nanak,  the  foundcu'  of  the   Sikh   sect,  who  (Mi- 
„      .  deavoured   to    eonihine  the   best 

^""'  and   Hinduism.     He  and   his  fol 

under  the  "  Punjah  and  Sindh  Mission." 

The  most  recent,  and  in  some  respects  the  niosi  reinarkalde,  of  liiiidii 
reforming  movements  is  that  known  as  the  IJrahmo  Saniaj.  As  Sikhisin 
is  midway  between  Hinduism  and  Mohammedanism,  so  Hrahmoism  is  mid- 
way between  Hinduism  and  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  onorestdt  of  the  En^dish 
iidiuonces  which  are  destroying?  the  old  Hindu  faith.  Its  founder  was 
Kamniohun  lioy,  a  man  of  the  hip;hest  talents  and  culture,  who 
died  while  on  a  visit  to  Kn^land  in  183;}.  Ho  made  selections 
of  what  he  thou^dit  best  in  both  the  Hindu  Vedas  and  the 
Christian  Scrii)tures,  and  framed  out  of  them  a  kind  of  Unitarianism.  His 
successor,  Debendra  Nath  Taj^'ore,  receded  from  this  position,  and  followed 
the  Vedas  only;  but  in  18(55  the  society  split  into  two,  the  old  president  and  hia 
disciples  calling'  themselves  the  "  Adi'(orij,'inal)  Samaj,"  while  the  "Projjres- 
sive  r>rahmo8  "  followed  a  younf^jer  leader,  the  well-known  Keshiib  Ohnndcr 
Sen.  IFnder  Keshub's  ^nii'dance,  the  Pro^'ressives  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  bo 
ct)minf;  very  near  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  'J  hey  called  themselves  a 
Church;  they  adopted  Christian  terms  like  "justification,"  "  sanctification," 
"  regeneration,"  &c.  ;  and  in  a  remarkable  lecture  delivered  at  Calcutta  in 
May,  l.SOtJ,  on  "Jesus  Christ,  Eiuopo,  and  Asia,"  Keshub,  in  glowing 
language,  enlarged  upon  the  greatness  of  "  Christ  and  Him  cnicilit'd." 
"Another  step,"  remarks  Mr.  Vaughan,  "would  have  landed  him  within 
the  Kingdom.  Alas !  that  step  was  not  taken.  To  stand  still  in  such  a 
matter  was  impossible,  lietrogrossion  was  the  only  alternative ;  and  this 
result  all  too  clearly  and  sadly  ensued."  lu  a  subsequent  lecture  Keshub 
put  Jesus  on  a  level  with  "  Moses,  Mohammed,  Nanak,  Chaitanya,  and 
other  regenerators  of  mankind  ;  "  and  from  that  time  his  teaching  showed 
that  the  foundation  of  personal  religion,  a  true  senm'.  of  sin,  was  absent  from 
his  system.  The  original  Brahinos  have  gone  still  further  astray.  Debendra 
Nath  Tagore  became,  in  his  old  age,  a  Hindu  hermit  in  the  mountains ;  and 
another  accomplished  leader,  Babu  Akhoy  Cumar  Dutt,  avowed  himself  an 
atheist.  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  himself,  in  1877,  caused  great  scandal  in  his 
society  by  giving  a  daughter  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  nnirriage  to  a 
Hindu  (not  a  Hrahmo)  unch-r  sixteen,  in  the  teeth  of  his  own  solemn  teach- 
ings ;  and  many  of  his  ablest  followers  seceded,  led  by  itabu  A.  M.  IJose, 
iSI.A.,  a  Cirabridge  wrangler,  and  formed  yet  another  society,  called  the 
Sadharan  (universal)  Brahmo  Samaj,  of  which  the  best  known  living 
leader  is  Pundit  Sivauath  Sastri.  In  1881  Keshub  made  a  new 
departure  with  his  remaining  adherents,  and  started  the  "  New  Dispensa- 
tion "  with  Hai'.ramentfi  and  liturtrical  worshi"  straimelv  iniitating  those  of 
Christianity.  In  January,  1884,  he  died.  There  is  a  Samaj  in  most  of  the 
chief  towns  of  North  India,  but  the  adherents  of  the  system  are  not 
nunierous,  though  they  comprise  many  highly  educated  Natives  who  have 
abjured  Hinduism  but  have  not  accepted  Christianity. 

The  history  of  Eeligio'.i  in  India  is  a  melancholy  one  indeed.     Human 
intellect  has  done  its  best,  and  various  human  systems  have  been  tried  in 
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Ti,«  „M.  t,n„,  ^"'"'  And.  iK^w,  as  a  leariicd  iind  vciieralile  Hindu  remarked 
mo  one  nop'.)  i*  1 1  •     i    •  *   i  i      ^  %    n      ■ .  • 

for  India.        so'"*'  years  ago,    "  lii'iduisiii    is  sick    unto  death.        lint    there 

is   brighter  hope   for    India,  than  at  any   former  period.     The 

progress  and  ](rospects  of  Christianity  will   appear  presently.     This  section 

may   be  fitly  closed   with   the  words  of   Sir  M.   Alonier-VVilliams : — "The 

ancient  fortress  of  Hinduism  is  tottering  to  its  fall.  .  .  .   What  is  to  become 

ol'  the  j)eopl(^    when  their  ancient    i'aitli    sinks    I'roni    beneath    their    feet? 

Only  two  other  homes  are  before  them     a  cold  theism  and  a  heart  stirring 

Christianity.     IJotli  are  already  established  in   India.     J5ut  Christianity  Ih 

sjireading  its   boundaries  more  widely,  and  striking  its  foundations  more 

deeply.     It  appeils  directly  to  the  heart.     It  is  exactly  suited  to  the  needs 

of  the  masses.     In  Christianity  alone  is  their  true  home." 

What,  arc,  .,u:  llrliiiiiiii^  l)ir,i4i»tn  of  the  Pn'm'uf  J'ti/m/'ttion  ?  Take  one 
Religious  thousand  Natives  of  India,  selected  from  the  different  n^ligioiis 
Census  of  in  duo  jiroitortion.  About,  7'2'.i  of  them  will  be  Hindu,  l!>!>  will 
India.  |,„  Muh  nmiedaii,  twenty-four  iJiiddhist,   six    Hikh,  and    eight 

Cliristia.n.  The  majority  of  the  rest,  representing  the  various  hill-lribes, 
will  be  I'airans  (i.e.  not  adherents  of  one  of  the  great  Ixio/,-  irliijioiix)  of  a 
low  type.  The  Parsees,  Jews,  Ac,  are  too  few  to  bo  perceptible  in  this  calcu- 
lation.    The  total  figures  are  us  follows,  according  to  the  Census  of  18'Jl : — 


I'oi'ur.ATioN  OP  India  A( cobiiino  to  Hur.inioNS,  1801. 


UiiuliiN        ....  2()7,72S,(;7(; 

.Molmtiinu'diinH    .         .         .  57.Ii-l,Hit 

AlKiriu'iiiiilH         .         .         .  !I,2H(),  1(17 

Biiddiiists  (in  Hiinimli)       .  7,i;tl,:t01 

Cliiistiuiis  (sftf  a/.w  p.  101)  2,2H4,3H0 

Hiklis 1,!I07,S;(3 

Jains  .         •         .         ,         ,  1,110,038 


I'iir.<0L'.4 

JowH  .  , 
linihnioH  . 
MisL'ullniiuous 


89,(104 

17JH4 

3,051 

42,703 


287,223,131 


The  Ilindm  are  numerous  in  every  part  of  India  except  on  the  north- 
western and  eastern  frontiers.  Ihit  in  South  India,  many  millions,  though 
classed  as  Hindus,  a?v  to  a  large  extent  Pagans,  particularly  the  lowest 
castes  of  the  Tamil  race. 

The  J/"//a(«W'/a;w  predominate  in  the  Punjab  and  Sindh,  and  are  also 
numerous  in  the  North- West  Provinces  and  Oudh,  and  in  the  large  cities 
generally.  Nearly  half  the  whole  number  of  them,  however,  some  twenty, 
four  millions,  are  in  Eastern  Bengal.  These  are  mostly  non-Aryans  of  the 
humblest  class,  and  are  converts  to  Islam  from  some  form  of  I'aganism. 
Elsewhere  the  Mohammedans  are  mostly  descendants  of  the  invaders  of 
India.     Hinduism  i)roper  has  yielded  them  but  few  converts. 

The  Silihs  are  an  important  section  of  the  population  of  the  Punjab.  (See 
article  on  that  Province.) 

The  Bnddhuts  are  not  inhabitants  of  India  proper,  but  of  British  Burmah, 
where  they  form  nine- tenths  of  the  pojjulation.  The  Jains,  who  are  a  Buddhist 
sect,  are  found  in  Bombay  and  its  neighbourhood.     (See  "  Western  India.") 

The  "  Ah<)ri(/lmih"  so  far  as  they  represent  the  Pagan  hill-tribes,  are  most 
numerous  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Central  India. 

Of  the  Clin'sfiaiii^,  the  great  majority  are  in  the  south,  particularly  in 
Tinnevelly  and  Travaucore.  (See  articles  on  those  Missions,  and  on  Madras 
and  South  India.) 

V.  Christianity  in  India. 
It  is  probable  that  (Christianity  reached  India  in  the  1st  century,  certainly 
Early  Chris-  i»  ^^^  2nd.     The  w  till-known  tradition  that  the  Apostle  Thomas 
tianity  in       carried  the  Gospel  thither,  and  that  his  martyred   body  was 
ludia.  buried  at  the  now  famihar  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  near  Madras,  is 

not  accepted  by  the  best  authorities.  The  "  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar" 
(see  article  on  Travancore)  still  calls  its  members  "  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas ;"  and  it  is  on  record  that  Alfred  the  Great  sent  an  embassy  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Madras ;  but  as  there  certainly  was  a  Mar 
(Saint)  Thomas  in  the  8th  century,  there  may  be  some  confusion  of  name. 
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Pu.lsi'uus   tln>  fiiin.MiH  lioa.l  ..f  tlio  (!iit.vlu"ti.'al  Srhocl   at,  Al.'xau.lriii,  A.D. 
180   h.-ar.i  from  K^'Vl-liaii  Hailors  tl.at  tlioiv  w.-ro  (.'l.nstiaiis   m    In.lia.  and 
w.'u't  forth  himsolf  as  a  ummnuivy  tli.'iv.     At  tl.o  <;.).inc.l  ot   Ni...   a.i..  :{-J.. 
Olio  of  tli.^  aHH.'iiil)l.-(l  l.iHliops  waH  "J(.liaiiiu>s,  M.-tiopolitaii  ol    I  .Tsia  aii.l 
the  (Ir.'at,  India."     A  littl.-  later.  AthanaHiiis  H.Mit    KnimoiitiiiH  to  India  as 
Bishoi)     Other  scattiivd  allusions  to  an   Indian  (.M.unh  aiv  t,o  ho  found; 
Init    tho  rise  of   M.diaiuniedanistn   interposed  a    l.arrier  l.eiween  th(^   West 
and  the  Far  East,  and  for  many  eentnries  the  history  is  almost^  a  l)iaiilc. 
When  Vasco  de   Gaina.  reached    India  h.v  sea  ronii<l  the  Lape  m  I  US. 
lie  found  flourishing'  Nestorian  Chiiivhes  in  South  India,  which, 
thou'di   not    free    from    many   errors   ami    Miijierstitiniis.    knew 
nothniK '»f  the  Pajnu^,  the  (iultiis  (.f   the  Virgin  Mary,  or  traii- 
HubHtanliation.     An  army    of    rortuj,'uev    priests  follow.,'.!,   ami    in  many 
nlaces  th.'   Indian    Christians   sul.mittod  to  the  yoke  ot   Koine.     In   loll 
Fraui-is    Xavier   laiide.l  at  (Joa.      He   found   there  already  visil.  o  si^'us  of 
rortuL'uese  Ohristianitv   in   "  a  ma^'iiiii.vnt  cathe.lral,  a  resident  l.isliop  a 
,.hapt.4-  of  .•an..ns,  a  lar-o    Franciscan   convent,  .t.-."     His  w..rk    in    India 
listed  for  three  years,  in  which  timeh."  hapti/.e.l  many  thousands  o,  persons, 
most    of  them  "with    hardly    any   knowl.'d-.«    .>f    the    relji^'io"    they   were 
i.rofessin"        He  himself  lamented  the  impossibility  .)l  converting 
the  Heathen.     In  the  hin^'ua^'o  of  the  AM..'    Dul.ois,  a  J.suit 
historian  of  tht!  present  century,  which  is  eontirined  l.y  Aaviera 
own   letters   t..    1^,'iiatius    Lov.da,    he    was    "entiivly   dish.Nirlened    l.y    the 
invincible  ..l.sl.tdes  he  everywhere  met,"  and  "  left  the  connliy  in  dis^ms  . 
N'lvier's  personal  Zealand  ,levotion  .bserv.-  un-'mted  admiration  ;   '.iit  the 
niarvellons  irsults  attributed  to  His  lab.mrs  exist    <.uly   in   the   ima-ination 
of  those  whom  anoth.r   K<.man  Catholic   historian.  Mr.  .Stewart    Kose,  calls 

"his  unwise  bioj,'raphers."  ...,.,  !•  i 

Xavier's  suwess<.rs  were  not  men  of  his  spirit,  but  they  xv  ere  success! ul 
in  eftectiiiL'  tlu'  subiu^'ati.)u  of  the  In.lian  Church  to  the  Papa.-y.  AUxis  de 
Menezes,  Archl.islu.i.  of  G..a,  by  an  unscrupulous  use  ot  »f  ^b  ^oree  and 
fraud  completed  this  work  at  the  Syn(Ml  ..t  Udiampura,  in  lo!»{».  All  the 
'  married  priests  were  dej.osed  ;  the  do.trine  of  trai.substantiati..n 

ami  the  worship  of  the  Viri^'in  were  enforced;  and  the  In- 
quisition was  established.  In  Kir.i  a.  Metrop..Utau  sent  from 
Antioch  for  the  Malabar  Syrian  Church  was  burnt  alive  at  Goa  as  a  hc^retic. 
Another  imi.ortant  name  in  the  history  of  Komish  MisVums  in  ndia  is  that  ot 
Robert,  de  Nobili,  a  m'phew  of  Cardinal  liellarmine.  He  and  his  associates, 
hoping  to  win  the  Brahmans,  pretended  that  they  were  Brahmaiis  theins<>lves, 
De  Nobili  i.ubliclv  swearing  before  a  great  assembly  at  Madura  that  he 
had  really  sprung 'from  Mrahina.  They  observed  the  rulos  of  caste,  lived 
the  lives  of  fakirs,  and  permitted  .adherents  to  continue  their  id..latrous 
observances-only  setting  up  the  Virgin  as  the  ol.ject  of  worship  Ihey 
failed  t.>win  the  ijrabimin  but  Miey  bai.tiz.'d  tens  m  Uiousands  of  laravars 
(th.'  fishermen's  .;asb).  win,  r,.tainedmost.)f  their  h.,-ati..'n  customs.  S..  groat 
was  the  scandal  result.  -  f.  ...,  this  poli.-y  of  the  J.  suits  that  1  ope  B^'^edud 
XIV  by  a  bull  in  1742,  forbade  many  of  tlieir  practices.  1  lie  bulk  ot  tlie 
present"nativeTlomanisti».pulatiouof  Soma  India  are  the  descen.lants  ot 

their  adherents.  ^.,         ,      .     .         .       .     t    v 

Thus  Portu.'al,  and  the  ClMwh  of  lt..me,  did  send  missionaries  to  India, 

however  uir    -rthy  "i'  the  name  many  ..f  them  may  have  been. 

The  English  ^^^^  ^^  Eu'  iaiid  and  the  English  Church.     For  more  than  a 

"  ^  century  after  the  foundation  ..f  the  East  India  Company,  no 

Protestant  missionary  went  out.     Xor  were  the  trad-rs  an.^  setth-r.'-s   m  any 

sense  rei.resentatives  of  Christianity.     Thoy  were  eighty  year.s  in  the  country 

without  building  a  church.     Job  Charnock,  the  foumler  ot  Cal.nit  i  a  and  first 

Governor  of  Bengal,  became  an  avowed   Pagan  under  the  uittuence  ot  his 

native  wife,  and  after  her  death  annually  sacriticed  a  cock  up.)n   her  tomb. 

The  chajdain  who  accompanied  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  British  Ambassador  to  the 


His 

successors. 
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M  )^,'lml  Kiiiiicnn-,  vvrolo  that  lliu  nativoa  at  tin;  [torts  had  nakl  to  hiiu, 
"CUriHtiaii  ifliKioii  devil  r.'Ii^'ioii ;  Christian  mudi  drmik ;  Ohrintian  much 
ditwronj.;;  niiicii  heat;  imich  aliuso  othors."  Tlio  |)a>,'.'s  of  dirJohii  Kayo's 
"  History  of  Cliristiauity  in  India"  tocm  with  illustrations  of  (iio  truth  of 
this  sad  statcnii-nt.  A  new  ciiarter,  howovcr,  ),'ivi'n  to  tho  East  India 
('oni||anv  in  1»I1»H,  r<'(|uiri'(l  it  to  provide  a  (chaplain  in  ovory  garrison  and 
lirincipal  factory,  and  enjoined  on  snoii  chaplains  the  duty  ot  learninjj  tho 
native  lan^,'uaK»',  "  *■''«  hotter  to  enalile  them  to  instruct  tho  Uontoos  that 
shall  be  servants  or  slaves  of  tho  said  Company  in  the  Protestant  religion." 
Fivon  tliis  excellent  order  produced  little  otfoct ;  and  as  to  tho  Hoathon 
population  ^(enerally,  they  wore  not  thought  of  at  all. 

Tho   honour    of  sending    tho    first    Protestant    missionaries    lielongs  to 
Enrly  P'rederick   IV.   of  Denmark.     Tho  Danes  had  a  sottlomont  at 

Proteitant  Tran(iuei»ar  on  the  south-east  coast  of  India;  and  thither,  in 
MiMloni.  1705,  Hailed  IJartholoni.jw  Ziegonbalg  and  Henry  Plutacho,  both 
of  them  gifted  and  devoted  men.  One  was  six  years  in  India,  and  tho 
other  thirteen  ;  but  in  that  short  period  thev  did  a  remarkable  work.  They 
translated  tho  Now  Testament  into  Tamil,  the  first  attempt  to  give  the 
Scri|)ture8  to  any  Indian  people,  'i'heir  first  converts  were  baptized  in  1707, 
and  five  years  later  they  had  255  adherents.  Much  interest  was  felt  in  their 
enter|irise  in  high  places  in  England.  Wh.  ii  Ziegenbal.  visited  Europe  in 
1711,  he  was  received  kindly  by  (•  -  ge  ].,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  tho  Bishop  of  London,  lltiuio  that,  in  170!),  the  Society  for  tho 
i*rop;i>,Mticin  of  the  Gospel  (then  eight  years  old)  made  a  grant  of  20/.  to 
their  Mission — tlu!  first  contribution  from  England  for  the  evangelization  of 
India.  After  Ziegenbalg's  death,  in  17]!»,  funds  fr  in  Denmark  failed; 
and  in  172H,  tho  Society  f.-i  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  took  up  the 
Mission,  and  mainlv  su|.[  ..rtcd  it  for  just  a  century,  until,  in  1826,  it  was 
transrerred  to  tho  S.P.tJ, 

Under  succeeding  missionaries,  especially  Scbulze,  who  ...mpleted  the 
Tamil  Mible,  Faiiri.  ins,  Cerickc,  Kohlhoff,  Jionickc,  and  above  all  Schwartz, 
missionary  work  e.vteudod  in  South  India,  and  many  thousands  of  couverta 
were  gathered  in  ;  wiiile  Kiernandor,  tho  first  missionary  in  Ucugal,  was 
lal)onring  zealously  at  Calcutta.  AH  those  were  (Jermans  or  Danes  in 
Schwartz  L"<li«'nin  orders.  Schwartz  was  ono  of  the  greatest  of  Indian 
missionaries.  Ho  laboured  from  1750  to  17'.W  at  I'ranquebar 
and  Tanjoro.  No  man  in  the  country  had  equal  influence.  'J'lie  British 
authorities  sought  his  aid  in  dealing  with  native  rajahs  and  settling  political 
and  social  questions  ;  and  Hyder  Ali  himself,  the  Mohammedan  tyrant  of 
Mysore,  said,  when  the  English  wished  to  treat  with  him,  "  Send  me  the 
I'In-istion  :  I  can  trust  him."  The  East  India  Company,  to  its  honour,  gave 
liacon  the  ,scul2)tor  a  commission  for  his  statue,  and  sent  it  out  to  be  erected 
in  the  Fort  church  in  Madras. 

Hut  from  a  little  before  the  deaths  of  Kiernaudor  and  Schwartz,  in  1790  and 
The  Daik  1798,  a  dark  period  of  nearly  twenty  years  ensued,  corresponding 
Period,  roughly  with  the  period  of  the   Great  War  in   Europe.     The 

J793-  1813.  S.P.C.K.  had  neither  men  to  send  out  nor  money  to  spare. 
The  Missions  in  the  South  were  carried  on  feebly,  and  the  native  Church, 
without  teachers,  and  crippled  by  caste  customs  which  had  unhappily  been 
tolerated,  diminished  rapidly  in  numbers.  In  the  North  and  West  there 
were  no  Missions  at  all.  At  the  same  time  the  East  India  Company  adopted 
a  different  policy.  Up  to  that  time  the  missionaries  (of  whom,  however, 
there  wore  never  more  than  ten  at  one  time)  were  tolerated  and  even  recog- 
nized ;  but  this  tolerance  was  succeeded  by  vehement  hostilitv.  and  from 
1793  to  1813  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  missionary  to  enter  British 
Q  India.     It  was  in  17t)3  th:.     William  Carey,  the  founder  of  the 

Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  the  pioneer  of  modern  Missions  to 
India,  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  a  Danish  vessel,  having  been  refused  a  passage 
in  one  of  the  Company's  ships.     He  began  by  managing  an  indigo  factory 
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while  quietly  preparing  for  future  work.  In  1797,  four  comrades  (two  of 
Sm  we7e  Marshnian  and  Ward)  arrived  ;  but  they  had  to  ^^ek  refuge  m 
TheSauish  settWut  of  Seram  pore,  and  there,  ^^i^- /^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
ioiued  them  and  established,  under  the  protection  of  the  A^S  "^^.^enmark 
the  famous  Serampore  Mission.  Three  or  four  missionaries  of  the  London 
M?s  fo^ary  Sty  did  contrive  to  land,  at  different  times,  and  began  a 
litt  e  work  at  Vizagapatam  on  the  east  coast,  and  in  South  iravancore.  Bu 
olherB  faUed  ;  and  in  1812  a  party  of  American  missionaries  who  arrived  at 
Calcutta  were  expelled  the  country.  One  of  these  was  Judson  who  ult  - 
mttiy  found  his  way  to  Burmah,  and  established  the  Mission  there  which 
was  afterwards  so  greatly  blessed.  , 

During  this  period,  however,  a  remarkable  witness  for  Cbr.dt  was  hornc 
^     by  five  men,  all  East    India  Company's   chaplains,   to  whom 
T!i«^^^«         India  owes  an  untold  debt  of   gra.titude.  viz.-David  Brown, 
ChaplamB.      ^^^^^^^.^^  liuchanan,  Henry  Martyn,  Daniel  Corrie  and  Ihomas 
Thomasou.     All  of  them  had  been  friends  or  pruhges  oi  Charles  ^'imeon  at 
Cambridge;  and  it  is  one  of  the  grandest  instances  of  faith  on  y<>;;ord  th  t 
S  neon,  wi  h  his  deep  sense  of  the  need  of  godly  c  ergymen  at  home-so 
flwand  far  between  then,- should  have  encouraged  men  like  these  to  go 
forth  to  India,  not  even  as  missionaries  (for  that  Ihere  ^f  "'^  «l^«^""-)',J^J 
as  chaplains  of  the  East  India  Company.     Yet  it  can  no    |^<;.doiibted  tha 
few  men  have  had  so  important  a  share  iu  establishing  Christ.amty  in  Ida 
as  these  five,-P>rown  by  his  personal  influence  in  Calcutta,  and  la.thtul 
preaching  to  he  6/itr  of  English  society  there  for  twenty-tiye  years  ;  Buchanan 
Ca  likfwork,  and  by  his  published  books  on  the  Syrian  Ch^^^^  'jnd  °n 
ll^e  need  of  an  Indian  Episcopate  ;  Corrie  and  Ihomason  by  f^^^^  ^^ 
untiring  labours  both  for  the  spiritual  good  ot  officers  and  "^i/;^  ,    '^ 
afterwards  in  the  direct  cause  of  Missions  ;  Martyn  by  the  example  "^  J^l^l^" ^ 
devotion  he  set  to  succeeding  generations.    Brown,  as  tar  back  as  W88.  wild 
two  Christian  laymen  in  high  position  at  Calcutta,  Mr.  Charles   Grant  and 
Mr    Udnv,  formed  a  plan  for  a  Church  Mission  to  India,  and  wrote  to 
Simeon.   "Nothing  came  of  the  project  then ;  but  the  correspondence  first 
suggested   to   Simeon   the   idea   of  a   larger  s.Iienie,  and   the 
ultimate   result   was-thc   Church   Missionary   Society.     Irom 
Buchaiuui's   "Researches"    sprang   iu   after  years   the   C.iM.^. 
Missions  iu  Travancore  and  on  the  Mediterranean.     Martyn  was  at  first  in 
communication  with  the  young   Society,   but  took   the  cliaplamcy  as  the 
easiest  if  not  the  only  way  to  get  into  India      Corne  and  Ihomason  did 
much  to  foster  the  Society's  Missions  when  at  length  Missions  were  started ; 
and  the  former  became,  long  after,  the  first  Bishop  of  Madras,  in  which 
diocese  its  most  important  work  lay.  ,  ^     .i      n        i 

The  year  1813  saw  the  door  of  India  once  more  opened  to  the  <;^^spel. 
The  Enoch  of  The  East  India  Company's  charter  was  renewed,  and  Wdliam 
1813  -East    Wilberforce  succeeded  in  getting  a  resolution  passed  by  the  House 
India  Co.'s      of  Commons,  "  That  it  is  the  duty  of  this  country  to  promote  the 
Charter.         interest  and  happiness  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  British 
dominions  in  India,  and  that  such  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  as  may 
tend  to  the  introduction  among  them  of  useful  knowledge,  and  of  religious 
and  moral  improvement.     That  in  the  furtherance  of  the  above   objects, 
sufficient  facilities  shall  be  afforded  by  law  to  j.ersons  desirous  ot  going 
to  and  remaining  in  India,  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  these  benevo- 
lent designs."     The  resolution  was  vehemently  opposed.     The  ablest  speaker 
against  it,  Mr.  C.  Marsh,  gave  a  glowing  description  of  the  Hindus  and  ot 
Hindin«m  dwelUno-  nn  "  the  benignant  and  softening  influences  ot  rehgion 
and  morality  "  that  prevailed,  and  expressing  his  horror  at  the  idea  "of 
sending  out  Baptists  and  Anabaptists  to  civilize  or  convert  such  a  people, 
at  the  hazard  of  disturbing  or  deforming  institutions  which  appear  to  have 
hitherto  been  the  means  ordained  by  Providence  of  making  them  virtuous 
and   happy."     Wilberforce,  however,  backed  by  enthusiastic  meetings  all 
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over  the  country,  prevailed,  and  the  charter  passed  with  what  were  called 
"  the  pious  clauses  "  iu  it. 

The  battle  of  the  Indian  Episcopate  was  fought  and  won  at  the  same 
Indian  *"°®-    .'^^'^  ^^^  provided  for  the  establishment  of  one  Bishopric  ; 

Episcopate,  ^^y-  Middleton,  the  first  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  went  out  in  1814. 
His  reputation  had  been  made  by  a  treatise  on  the  Greek  article, 
and  he  did  not  profess  to  be  interested  in  missionary  eiforl-.  He  rofuseil  to 
give  licences  to  the  C.M.S.  missionaries,  while  doubting  whether  it  was  ri^'ht 
to  permit  their  work  to  go  on  without  them.  His  great  achievement  was 
the  establishment  of  Hisliop's  CJollege,  towards  which  the  C.M.S..  the  SPG 
and  the  S.P.C.K.  gave  5000/.  each.  "    *    "' 

IMeanwhile  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward  had  made  Serampore  a  great 
The  Seram-  missionary  centre.  Their  evangelistic  work  was  on  a  sm^ilJ 
pore  Trio.  scale  ;  but  their  translations  of  the  Scriptures  in  various  Indian 
languages  gave  them  a  reputation  which  the  Government 
acknowledged  even  in  the  dark  period  a!)ove  referred  to.  Lord  Wellesley 
on  the  recommendatioa  of  David  Brown,  made  Carey  a  professor  of  Bengali 
m  a  new  college  for  civil  servants  founded  by  him  ;  and  in  after  years  the 
l)rotests  of  the  Serampore  trio  (as  the  three  brethren  were  called)  did  much 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  abolition  of  mtfee  by  Lord  William  Bentincij  in 
1829.  Sydney  Suiith  might  sneer  at  "consecrated  cobblers,"  but  the 
"  cobblers  "  did  a  mighty  work  lor  India. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Christianity  of  Great  Britain  took  any  adequate 
Missions  advantage  of  the  victory  it  had  gained.  The  list  of  societies  that 
from  1813  entered  in  within  the  next  twenty  years  is  a  long  one ;  but  the 
/  :  .     ^I'^'Joui-fii's   were  few,  the  efforts   tentative,    the   progress    slow 

(except  in  Tmnevelly).  The  London  Missionary  Societv  and  the  Baptists 
expanded  their  work  very  gradually  in  the  North-West,  and  the 
latter  also  in  Bengal.  Two  of  the  American  missionaries  expelled  from 
Calcutta  (as  mentionea  above)  contrived  after  some  vicissitudes  to 
nS'^a'^*  '"'"  ^'•^"  '^^^^  Wesleyans  began  iu  the  South  in  181(3.  The 
C.M.S.  sent  out  seven  missionaries  in  the  three  years  followitu^  the 
renewal  of  the  charter,  1814-16,  two  to  Madras,  two  to  Ben-al  (one  of 
whom,  W.  Greenwood,  was  the  first  English  clergyman  to  go  to  India  under 
a  missionary  society),  and  three  to  Travancore.  "  It  occupied  Bombay  and 
iinnevelly  in  1820,  and  several  stations  in  the  North-West  Provinces 
particularly  Agra,  Meerut,  and  Benares,  in  1813-17.  The  Orissa  Mission 
ot  the  General  Baptists  was  begun  in  1822.  A  Scotch  Mission  be<mn  at 
Bombay  in  1825.  In  182G-8  the  S.P.G.  took  over  the  old  S.P.C.K.  Missions 
m  Iinnevelly,  Tanjore,  &c.,  and  in  1829  began  work  in  Bengal.  The  next 
dozen  ^-ear.^  saw  several  Missions  begun  :  the  C.M.S.  Krishnagar  Mission  in 
18dl;  the  b.l.G.  Mission  at  Cawnpore  in  18:J3 ;  the  Basle  Mission  in 
Malabar,  and  the  American  P.oard  Mission  iu  Madura,  in  1834;  tiio  American 
Baptist  Telugu  Mission  in  1835;  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  in  the 
JNorth-West  Provinces  in  1836  ;  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Guierat 
the  Leipsic  Luther.m  Mission  in  the  Carnatic,  the  C.M.S.  Telugu  Mission 
the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Mission  in  the  north-east  of  iBen.ral  the 
American  Bajjtist  Mission  in  Assam,  and  the  Berlin  Mission  in  BehaV  in 
1841.  Gossner's  Missi(jn  to  the  Kols  was  founded  in  1846  ;  the  American 
Presbyterian  Alission  in  the  Punjab  in  1849  ;  the  American  Reformed  Dutch 
Mission  in  Arcot,  in  1850  ;  the  C.M.S.  Missions  iu  the  Himalaya,  Sindh, 
and  the  Punjab,  and  on  the  Afghan  Frontier,  iu  1847-53;  the  S.P  G 
Mission  at  Delhi  in  1854. 

'!'he  years  1822  and  1830  should  be  marked  as  the  dates  ul  the  comiuence. 
New  mentoftwogreatbranchesof  missionary  work  in  India.    In  1822 

Kp'IU       ^'"'^  ^^"'''''  ''^'  ^^"^  ^-^i-^;  l^egan  at  Calcutta  her  labours  among 
Dr  Duff  rj'""''"  '"'"^  ^"■^^'  *"^^  ^''"'^  became  the  forerunner  of  the  great 

•         Zenana  Missions  of  later  times.     In  1830,  Alexander  Dutf  landed 
at  Calcutta  and  set  on  foot  the  f:r-+  high-class  Anglo- Vernacular  Missioa 

H  2 
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Schocl.     Both  tbese  movements  nvc.o  pregnant  with  g^^'^^t  ^•':f^/;;'t;:'\\;^;J" 
N.-tl,  Tn.lia '.t  all  events,  no  cleiurtments  of  missionary  effort  ha-e    .01  nt 

missionaries  John  Wilson  and  John  Anderscm  ;  and  both  the  Lstablisu.a 
r  rFive  Church  of  Scothuid  have  always  been  honourably  ^-^^^^^^^^ 
by  their  Mission  Colleges  and  the  able  men  who  have  -".<^^«  .'^^^  "'"ij^.,^^,. 
In  1822,  r.ishop  ^liddlcton  died,  and  was  sua-ecded  by  bishop    Hebt, 
a  true  missionary  as  well  as  a  noble  Christian   poel,    who  at 
£ Ss.         ;  nl^  ie'me  President  of  the  Calcutta  C  M.S.  A-ocia  ion   gave 
1822-1857.    the  missionaries  licences  as  regular  and  recogniml  c  eigyn  en 
«nd  in  18-n;  ordained  the  first   Native  clergyman  m  India,  Abdul  Masili,  a 
CMS  la^  ch    t  who  had  been  converted  under  Martyn,  and  had  laboured 
C.M.o.  uuLLuib  ,  TT„i,,„.'^  ,i...,ti,    iu   that    same   year,  the   two  brief 

r:^:;S  D,t'tn;^l;;^Tt^^.nsued  ;  andtluni,  wlienfonr  Bijops 
S  rZitt  I  had  died  in  harness  within  nine  years,  Daniel  Wilson  at  the 
t^m  tas  fJi^d  ready  to  taUe  the  heavy  charge  "^ -hai  was  ben  die 
K.est  diocese  in  the  world,  not  only  comprising  all  India  and  Cejhiii,  hut 
^  Stn'riistralia  and  to  the  (^ape.  .^il-^'^  r'^ri^'F'i^ill'ffi  a 
l,lhd-'t)  vears-  but  meanwliile  provision  had  been  made  m  \]^' }^-^^l  i"''!"- 
tllf' JSr  for  new  bishoprics'  at  Madn.s  -^.f  •^^^,.  J^I^f ^^^^'^ 
the  veteran  Daniel  Corrie  was  consecrated  m  18.35.  He  died  .'"  i^^^^  ''" 
was  siu  •ceded  by  Bishop  Spencer ;  and  he  by  Bishop  Dealt  ryin  lb  49  lo 
Bonir    Bishop  Jarr  wal  appointed  in  1837,  and  ^'^^^V  H-^^r^^^^'^^ 

Tn  i;^'i:3  the  East  India  Company's  charter  was  again  aniei  ded.  ihis 
,  \  ''  d '.retention  once  L^^^^^  Indian  affairs  ;  and  1-  '1>';  "i;.'"'"" 
Bentlok's  supported  Charles  Grant  the  younger,  then  President  ot  the 
IZZ^  luml  of  Control,  and  Lord  W.  J^^'f  "^^^^7 /^""^:"" 
n  .....1  {n  several  impo.tant  reforms  which  had  a  distinct  bearing  on 
General,   ^^^  ^«Yii- liaiX   in    Indii..      It   was   in   that  year  that  C.rant  s 

as  n  h  ..ger  (as  Sir  John  Kaye  cypresses  it)  to  act  as  ^•''"'•^'l^^^^  ^  ,*.^ 
T.u'nr  ■'  1  no  longer  to  raise  a  revenue  by  temple-dues,  no  onger  to  take 
f; m   1    1   a^^^^^^  -«^  fi'-^'   -''l"tes  in  honour  ot    ,-'^th™  g<. Is 

Tlw      rohibition  of  widow-burning,  ehild-sacrilice,  and  public  self-tortuie 
fo  low  d    audalawwas  enacted  to  prevent  a  convert  to  Christianity  from 
f    f     W   liL   nroperty      All  these   and   other    reforms   were  vehemently 
^:SiX£?^^ome  time  laws  were  evaded  and  despatches  ignored  ; 
h     Xpby    tep  opposition  was  overcome.     There  was  now  bnwH|g  u     n 
l^^e  In&oJndi  in  community  a  strong  body  o    Chris  lan  7^'"' ««^;^^;«  j    f 
eUilians      The  tormev  labours  of  Simeon's  godly  chaiaams  had  borne  fruit 
Tf     .,1    indirect-    the  now  rapidlv-niultiplving   mission  statio-.j   were 
JC  t^tt^i^l^att^uggesionand  paJtiy  at  the  cost  oT  -«  Chi-.ti^ 
Fndi.    residents  ;  and  when,  in  1837,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  Commande 
^S  S^the  Madras  Army,  resigned  his  oHic.-  rather  t'^an  wolhc^ 
Honour  to  an  idol,  a  burst  of  indignation  from  home  compelled  the  Last 
India  Company  .0  carry  out  the  reforms  already  decreed 

M^anwhllH,  (iovernment  Education  was  advancing.  In  1^35,  Loi.  VV. 
Bentinek  decided  a  lengthened  and  bitter  controversy  by  .uliu;; 
Government  •  j-^y^^j.  ,,{  .j^  English  education  in  the  superior  schools  and 
Fducation.  jj  .^^  ij^st,  a  inerely  vernacular  and  Sanscrit  one  ;  thus 
,..„linnin.^  Ihe  vSvs  and  practice  of'  Dr.  Duff.  In  1854.  the  celebrated 
Fdm^S  Despatch  of  Sir  C.  Wood  (dralted  by  Mr.  Baring  the  present 
Lo  d  No?thbrook)  established  the  Indian  Universities,  set  on  loot  a  system 
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of  grants-in-aid  to  mission  or  any  other  schools  that  g.ive  efTicient  scouliir 
instruction,  and  enjoined  special  attention  to  iheelcnKsntary  education  of  tlic 
people  generally.  Had  tlie  policy  of  that  Despatcii  been  loyally  carriel  out, 
Oovernment  Education  in  India  would  liave  done  more  good  tliau  it,  has 
actually  accomplished. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  which  divides  all  Anglo-Indian 
The  Mutiny  history  into  two  2>ar"ts.  We  have  here  only  to  do  with  that 
and  its  great  event  in  its  relation  to  Missions.     The  work  in  the  (South 

Results.  was  unafFecteil  by  it.  l!ut  in  the  North  the  case  was  very  diflbrent . 
Almost  every  mission  station  in  the  North-West  Provinces  was  "destroyed. 
C.M.S.,  S.  P.CK,  IJaptists,  American  Presbyterians,  sul'feivd  alike.  No  C.M.S. 
missionary  lost  his  life;  Itut  memhers  of  all  the  three  other  Missions  were 
killed  ;  and  Native  Christians  died  rather  than  abjure  their  fallii.  Yet  the 
Mutiny  must  be  regarded  as  having  g'lVtm,  indirectly,  a  great  impetus  to 
missionary  work.  For  one  thing,  it  could  not  escape  notice  thiit  the  pro- 
vin<!e  in  Avhiidi  the  peril  seemed  most  imminent,  but  which  really  saved 
India— the  Pun' ;U  ■■  was  ruled  by  avowedly  Christian  soldiers  and  states- 
men. The  Lav.  ,:•.■('„  and  their  chosen  lieutenants  never  hid  their  religion, 
and  with  then;  i.  •  ijnours  of  the  great  conflict  remained.  It  was  one  of 
tliose  lieutenants,  8ir  R.  Montgomery,  who  on  taking  the  Commissionership 
of  Oudh,  when  that  province  was  re-conquered,  at  once  invited  the  C.M.S. 
thither;  and  Letipolt  preached  for  the  first  time  within  the  historic  walls  of 
Lucknow  while  heavy  fii-ing  could  still  ))e  heard  in  the  dip  ,  Then  again. 

The  Queen's  ^'"^  Mutiny  struck  the  knell  of  tlie  Easb  Ind. .  jii.^.any's  rule  in 
Proclamation.  I'.''^'""  ^^^  ^^^^  following  year,  IS58,  the  Qi;.?en  assumed  the 
direct  government  of  the  greatest  Lritish  de|.endency  ;  and  in 
the  royal  i>roclamation  announcing  the  fact  to  the  peoples  of  India  occurred 
the  memorable  words  in  which,  while  the  hroadest  principles  of  religious 
liherty  were  afKrmed,  a  profession  of  Christianity  was  for  the  first  time 
avowed  by  the  supreme  rider  of  the  land  : — 

"  Finuly  roljiiip:  ouisi'lvos  on  tlio  trutli  of  Clirisliiiiiity,  and  iiclinowli'dging  with  gratitude 
tlic  Hohico  of  religion,  we  di.^claiin  alike  the  right  and  tlio  do.sirc  to  iniposo  oi'ir  convictions  on 
aiiv  of  our  subjects.  We  declare  it  to  l)o  our  royal  will  and  pleasure  that  none  be  in  any- 
wise favoured,  none  molested  or  disiiuieted,  by  reason  of  their  religious  faith  and  observances, 
bat  that  all  shall  alike  enjoy  the  equal  and  impartial  protection  of  the  law." 

Once  more,  the  Mutiny  aroused  Christian  people  at  homo  to  a  dee])er 
Missionary  interest  in  the  evangelization  of  India.  Indian  Missions  attained 
Extension  a  position  of  prominence.  The  destroyed  stations  were  re-esta- 
afterthe  blislied,  and  the  work  generally  received  distinct  development, 
muuny,  rp,,g  (jj^i^  raised  a  Special  Fund  for  India  amounting  to 
()0,<)0(V.  Its  Oudh  Mission,  its  Santal  Mission,  and  its  work  at  Allah- 
abad, date  from  that  period.  The  other  older  societies  were  able  to 
j)roniote  similar  extension,  and  new  ones  began  work.  One  of  the  most 
a(ttive  and  successful  of  North  India  Missions,  that  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Methodists  in  Oudh  and  Rohilcund,  was  foiuided  in  the  very  districts  where 
the  embers  of  the  revolt  died  out  most  slowly.  The  Christian  Vernacular 
Ediu^ition  Society  for  India  (now  the  "Christian  Literature  Society") 
was  established  on  an  undenominational  basis  as  a  direct  memorial  of'  the 
Mutiny,  The  Indian  Female  Normal  S(;hool  and  Instruction  Society  had 
li.en  started  on  a  similar  basis  in  18.5-2,  and  was  engaged  in  brandies  of 
work  which  had  been  previously  begun  by  its  elder  sister,  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Female  Education  iii  the  East.  It  has  since  divided  into  two 
societies,  the  (Jhurcb.  of  luigland  Zenana  Missionary  Society  taking  the 
greater  part  of  its  work  in  JJcngal,  the  Puujj'ib.  and  the  South,  while  th(^ 
JSiorth-West  Provinces  and  Jiombayare  still  the  field  of  the  original  LF.N.S., 
now  the  "  Zenana  liible  and  Medical  Mission." 

Among  the  missionary  enterprises  begun  in  later  years  should  be  mentioned 
and  in  ^-'^e    United    Presbyterian   Mission    in    Kajputfina   (18()0),    the 

Inter  years.    S.P.Gr.  Mission   iu   Chota   Nagpore  (1869),  some  S.P.G.  and 
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American  Presbyterian  stations  in  Western  India,  tho  Canadian  Baptist 
INIission  on  the"  Teln^ni  coast  (1874),  the  Caiuhridpe  Mission  at  Delhi 
?1875)  and  the  Oxford  Mission  at  Calcutta  (1880).  The  CMS  has  much 
extended  its  work  in  the  I'nnii'il),  occupying  Kushinir,  the  Derajat,  Lahore, 
Batala,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  Quettah,  &c. ;  has  established  several  Missions 
to  the  hill  tribes,  Koi,  Gdnd,  Bheel,  as  well  as  developed  that  among  the 
Santals-  has  started  several  important  institutions,  particularly  Divinity 
Schools' and  Christian  Boarding  Schools;  and.  since  1889,  Ims  sent  out 
bands  (to  Bengal  and  the  North-West  Provinces  and  the  Central  Provinces) 
of  Associated  Evangelists,  unmarried  men  living  in  common  quarters,  and 
consequently  needing  very  small  allowances,  under  a  clerical  leader,  and 
engaging  in  evangelistic  work  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  their  several 

Of  late  years  much  has  been  done  to  organize  the  rising  Native  Christian 
«.,:__  communities  with   a  view  to  their  self-government,  self-su]>port, 

Native  and  self-extension.     The  Native  Church- Council  system,  begun  in 

Churches.  Madras  and  Tinnevelly  in  1869,  extended  gradually  to  all  the 
CMS  fields,  and  now  adoj.ted  (with  greater  or  less  variations)  by  other 
societies,  has  been  training  the  Indian  Christians  in  the  maniigement  of  their 
own  church  affairs,  and,  where  well  worked,  is  releasing  the  Society's  funds  tor 
evangelistic  work  ;  while  the  William  Charles  Jones  Fund  of  35,000/.,  put  m 
trust  bv  the  late  Mr.  W.  C.  Jones  in  1879,  is  aiding  the  Native  Church  to 
evangelize  the  surrounding  Heathen.  Institutions  for  tho  training  ot  Nal  ive 
pastors  and  teachers  and  boarding-schools  lor  the  education  of  their  chib 
dren  have  been  established,  and  special  Missions,  conducted  by  experiencccl 
evangelists  from  this  country  (as  in  the  winter  of  1887-8,  when  eight,  and 
in   1894,  when  two  were  sent  out)   and  by  missionaries  in  the  field,  have 

been  jiromoted.  i.      ■         c  w    i  i 

At  the  same  time,  the  agencies  for  the  evangelization  ot  Hindus  and 

Methods  of     IMohammedans  have  been  developed  and  added  to.     The  Itine- 

Evangeliza-    rant  Mission  of  Eagland  in  Tinnevelly,  begun  just  bei^ore  the 

tion.  Mutiny,  was  reproduced   iu  later  years  by  Gordon  and  IJateman 

iu  the  Punjab,  and  again,  more  recently,  in  Bengal  and  elsewhere.     Schools 

for   the   higher   classes   of  Hindu   and  Mohammedan  boys,  on  Alexander 

Duff's   system,    have    multiplied.      Medical   Missions  are  a   distinct   and 

important    feature    of    the   work    of    our    own  day,    and    are   especially 

valuable  where  ordinary  in-eachiug  is  difficult,  as  on  the  Afghan  Frontier 

and  in  Kashmir.     The  hulies  of  the  Zenana  Societies  now  engage  not  only 

in  female  education  and  zenana  visiting,  but  iu  Ladies'  Village  Missions. 

Public  lectures  in  English  are  found  a  successful  means  of  reaching  the 

educated  Hindus.     For  the  humbler  classes,  services  of  song,  and  lantern 

pictures,  are  found  useful.     Sunday-schools  have  been  actively  worked  by 

the    American   missionaries,  and  are  now   being  very  generally  adopt  e<1. 

And  all  this  while.  Christian  vernacular  literature  is  being  more  and  moiv 

cultivated,  though  the  supply  is  very  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  need. 

The  whole  Bible  has  been  translated  into  thirteen  Indian  languages,  and 

the  New  Testament  into  thirteen  others ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  Calcutta, 

North  India,  Punjab,  Bombay,  and  Madras  Tract  Societies,  supported  by 

the  Religious  Tract  Society  at  home,  and  also  of   the  S.P.C.K.  diocesan 

branches,   and  of   the  Christian    Literature  Society,   have  been   vigorous 

and  successful  in  other  translational  work. 

Reverting  once  more  to  the  Indian  Episcopate,  it  must  be  recorded  that 
Indian  Bishop  Wilson  died   at  his  post  iu  1868.     Dr.  Cotton  succeeded 

Bishops,  him,  and  did  a  great  work  in  the  department  of  Christian 
1867—1896.  Education.  He  was  drowned  in  1F66,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Milnian,  who  also  died  on  one  of  his  numerous  and  immense 
journeys  in  1876.  Thus  not  one  of  the  seven  Bishops  of  Cf  tta 
had  come  home  and  retired.  Dr.  Johnson,  the  present  Bishop,  is  the 
eighth.     In  the  Diocese  of  Madras,  Bishop  Qell  succeeded  Bishop  Dealtry 
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in  1861,  and  still  labours  there,  after  a  third  of  a  century's  opiscoiiate. 
Ho  has  done  inucli  to  foster  the  fiourishinj?  Native  Church  in  the  South,  and 
particularly  by  the  a])pointment,  in  1877,  of  two  Assistant  r.ishops  for 
Tinnovelly,  Dr.  Caldwell  for  the  S.P.G.  Missions,  and  Dr.  Sargent  for  those 
of  the  C.M.S.  The  latter  of  these  died  in  1889,  and  the  former  in  1891  ; 
Archdeacon  Elwes  has  been  nominated  to  exorcise  a  consensual  jurisdicticju 
over  the  whole  district  of  Tinneveliy  and  Madura,  but  delays  have  occurred 
in  consummating  the  appointment.  In  the  Diocese  of  l]oml)ay,  Disliop 
Douyl.'is  succeeded  Bishop  Harding  in  1869,  and  on  his  death  in  1876, 
Dr,  Mylne,  the  present  Bishop,  was  appointed.  Two  new  Bishoprics 
were  founded  in  1877,  Lahon!  and  Rangoon;  and  a  tliird,  that  of  Travaii- 
core  and  Cochin,  in  1879.  Of  the  first-named  diocese  Dr.  T.  V.  French, 
the  learned  an<l  experienced  C.M.S.  missionary,  became  first  Bishop,  and 
was  succeeded  on  his  retirement  in  1887  by  Dr.  Matthew,  the  present 
Bishop.  To  the  second.  Dr.  Titconib  was  appointed,  and  on  his  retii-ement 
ho  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Strachan,  of  the  S.P.G.  To  the  third,  Dr.  Speedily, 
find  Dr.  Hodges,  both  C.M.S.  missionaries,  were  succossivelv  consecrateil 
in  lS79  and  1890.  Tlie  Calcutta  Diocese  was  further  sub-divided  in  1890, 
and  in  189;3.  In  the  former  year  the  Kev.  J.  C.  Whitley,  of  the  S.P.G., 
was  consecrated  to  the  Diocese  of  Chota  Xagpore ;  and  iu  the  latter,  the 
liev.  A.  Clifford,  of  the  C.M.S.,  was  consecrated  to  the  Diocese  of  Luck- 
now,  comprising  the  teriutory  of  Oudh,  and  having  under  commission  from 
tile  Bishop  of  Calcutta  a  consensual  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the 
North-West  Provinces. 

Roman  Catholic  M1SS10N.S. — Sir  Theodore  Hope  in  "Church  and  State  in 
j.^       .  India,"    1893,  says:  -"The    Roman  Catholics,    among   whom 

in  India.  may  bo  reclconed  at  least  100,000*  Syrians,  whose  submission 
to  Rome  dates  back  to  the  duys  of  Portuguese  supreiiuiey 
number  a  million  and  a  quarter,  of  whom  550,000  are  iu  the  Madras 
Britisli  provinces,  and  nearly  half  a  million  in  the  Madras  native  States 
— chiefly  Travancore  and  Cochin.  The  bulk  of  the  I'emainder  are  in 
Bombay  [118,o61,  of  whom  100,622  are  natives,  largely  Indo-Portu- 
guese]  and  Bengal  [89,794,  of  whom  78,160  are  natives,  39,000  of  these 
being  Kols  of  Chota  Nagpore].  The  Church  establishment  comprises 
6  Archbis:.ops,  21  Bishops,  and  2  Prefectures  Apostolic;  also  about 
1400  priests,  aided  by  not  less  than  525  men  and  1160  women,  who  are 
members  of  religinus  communities,  and  a  body  of  catechists  of  whom  no 
record  is  available.  By  these  are  served  fully  2500  churches  and  chapels 
with  some  1500  schools,  containi-  ^  fully  80,000  Christian  pupils.  To  meet 
tlie  cost,  about  26,000/.  from  the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  and  15,000i.  from  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood,  with  minor 
grants  from  other  Roman  Catholic  organizations  in  Europe,  are  received 
annually,  and  largely  supplemented  by  local  contributions." 

Statistical  Returns. — The   direct  results    of    Protestant  Missions  in 
India  will  appear  from  the  official  Decennial  Returns  : — 

1851.          1871.  1881.  1890. 

22t,258  417,372  559,601 

52,816  113,325  182,722 

1U83  2488  3,491 

226  461  797 

The  above  figures  are  for  India  proper  only,  and  do  not  include  Burmah 
and  Ceylon,  which  have  together  111,000  adherents. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  different  Societies  are  t.iVen  from  the 
Decennial  Missionary   Statistics  of  1890.     It  wiii  De  seen  that 
SocietioT"    "*  the  559,000  adherents,  393,000  belonged  to  five  of  the  sixty- 
one  Societies,  viz.,  C.M.S.,  112,000;  S.P.G.,  81,000;  American 


Adlicrents  ((.«.  BiipfiMd  1111(1  Cntccliumens)  91,092 

Couimuuiciiiits  or  Cliurcli  Members     .         .  15,129 

Cateebists  ami  Native  Prcucliers          .         .  600 

Ordftiiiod  Native  Ministers           ...  48 


•  The  Bishop  of  Travancore  oonsiders  that  200,000  would  probably  be  more  accurnto. 
-Bu. 
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Baptist,  103,000;  I. M.S.,  00,000;  Gossiior's  Mission,  37,000.  It  will  l.o 
also  seen  that  the  Cbiirch  of  Enfj;lan(l  bad  34  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
It  is  difficult  to  compare  these  fi^mres  with  those  of  the  Government 
Census.  The  latter  returns  show  2,284,380  "  Christians," 
The  Census  ^^^j^.j^  includes  Europeans  and  Eurasians.  2,03(>,.590  "  Natives  " 
Beiurns.  ^^^  given,  of  whom  1,243,529  are  Komanists.  But  there  an- 
also  57,891  "unspecified."  Again,  in  sub-dividing  the  non-Romanist 
Christians,  the  Census  gives  "  Church  of  England  "  1(54,028  Natives,  but 
then  it  also  gives  1494  "Episcopalians"  and  49,223  "Protestants,"  and  as 
all  the  other  dencnninations  are  separately  stated,  the  Census  AV/zo/Y  ^ivcs 
all  the  "Protestants"  to  the  Cburch  of  England.  Then  again  all  the 
Census  figures  include  Burmah,  which  wo  do  not. 

Statistics  of  Protestant  Missionary  Sociktiks  in  India. 
[Condensed from  the  Decennial  StatUties,  1890.) 


SccieliOH. 


English. 
Cliurcli  Missionnry  Society    . 
Society  for  I'ropBgiition  of  Gospel 
London  Missioniiry  Society  . 
VVt'sleyiin  Missionary  Society 
Haptist  Missionnry  Society   . 
General  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
Cliurch  of  Scotland  Missions 
Free  Church  of  ScotUnid  Missions 
United  Presbyterian  Missions 
Irish  Presbyterian  Missions 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists       . 
M  iscellaneous : 

Cliurch  of  England 

Others  .... 


Continental, 
Basle  Missionnry  Society       .         . 
Indian  Home  Mission  to  tlic  Santrtls 
Gossner'g  Missio  ^  nry  Society 
Leipzic  Lutheran  Society 
Miscellaneous        .... 


American. 
Canadian  Baptist .... 
American  Board  (Congregationalist) 
American  Episcopal  Methodist 
American  Presbyterian 
American  Baptist 

American  Free  Baptist  Miss.  Soc. 
American  United  Presbyterian     . 

Miscellaneous  American  Societies 


Australian  Baptist  Missions 
Miscellaneous 

Grand  Totals  . 
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6 
19 


3    4    4    244     120 
53   11   155  25,548  11,508 


736   975  797  3491  5.5!>,661  171,070 


Summary  of  C.M.S.  Woek  m  India. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  Missions  in  almost  all  the  great 
divisions  of  India;   indeed,  in  all  parts  of  the  country   except  Eastern 
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Benfjal,  Chota  Na^poro,  Orissa,  Gujei'at,  the  Malabar  Coast  (between 
Bombay  and  Coehin),  and  the  interior  districts  of  Central  and  Sonlhern 
India  ;  also  at  eii^bt  of  the  fourteen  largest  cities.  It  works  in  fifteen 
languaji^es.     (See  p.  84.)     The  following  is  a  summary  of  its  stations  : — 

Hkngal  Mission  : — Henrial — Ciilcuttii  mid  sovcTiil  out-stiitionn,  HiircUvan,  Krisliiin  v 
District  (hcvoi'iiI  stations) ;   Biiiiijiiliiui'  ami  ont-statioiis  ;  Saiital  District  (several  stations;. 

Noutii-Wkst  1'hovincks  Mission: — North-Went  i'l-oinnccs  — Ik'narcs,  with  Azininaili, 
.Iaiin]mr,  anil  otliin'  oiit-statioiis  ;  (loraliliptir  District;  AUalialiad  ;  Ijiicliuow  ;  Kaizaliad  ; 
Ai,'rn,  witli  Socmidra ;  Aligarli  ;  Mattra  ;  Mi'rat  and  out-stations;  Dchra  Dim  and  oiit- 
stalion-^.  i'l-ntral  ]';-oi  Jiico— Jabalpur  and  out-stations;  Mandla  (Oond  Mission). 
/i((.i/i»Wiia,  — KluTwara  (Hlieel  Mission). 

i'UNJAD  ANJ)  SiNDU  Mission  : — I'ltnjnu — Auiritsar  and  out-stations,  Halirwfd-Atari, 
Ajiialii,  Mutiila,  Narowi'il.  Tarn  Taran,  Clarkaliad,  Laliorc ;  Kotfjur,  an<l  Kaiif^ra ;  l'in<l 
Diidau  Kiian,  Mult.ln  and  out-8tali('ns ;  Dcraji'it— Dora  Oliazi  Kiiaii,  Dcra  Ismail  Kli.'m, 
Tanli,  Hannu  ;  IVsliawar.  Kashmir — Srinagar.  iS'i;j(//t  -  Kariiclii,  Ilydriibad,  Sukliur. 
(^iietta. 

Western  India  Mission  •,—Bomhay — Hombny.  Deccan — Nasik  and  out-stations,  Junir 
District  and  I'oona,  Mulc^raui.     Nizam's  2'errifoi-y— Aurangahad. 

South  India  Mission: — Madras — Madras.  I'he  Kilgiris — Ootacauiur.d.  'Vehirjn 
Mission — Masulipatani  and  District,  Kiloru  District,  Bc/.wada,  Haf.'liavai)urani  District; 
Kuiniiiauit'tt  (in  Nizam's  Territory)  ;  Ijiper  Godavari — Duniniagndeni  and  ICoi  Missicjn. 
Tiniwrdlij — I'alauieotta,  Tinnevillv  Town,  .Mengiiauupuram.  The  whole  of  the  C.M.S. 
district  in  Tinnevelly  (see  map)  is  divided  into  I'astorates  in  connexion  with  a  Native 
Cliurch  Council, 

TiiAVANConE  AND  CoCHiN  MISSION: — Travancore — Cottaynm  and  District,  Mavelicar.i 
and  Tiruwclla  Districts,  Allepie,  Alwaye  District,  Mundakayam  and  Melkavu  Districts 
(Arrian  Mission).     C'oc/uii— Trichur  and  Kunnaukulam. 

The  general  C.M.S.  statistics  for  all  India  for  189i-.5  were  as  follows  :  — 


stations  .... 

Kuropei\u  Clergy 

Kuropean  Laymen  and  Ladies . 

Native  Clergy  .... 

Native  Teachers 

Native  Christian  Adherents: 
Baptized  .         .  108,884 
Catechumens     .     10,697 


176 

Baptisms  in  18!)4 

157 

Adults   . 

67 

Children 

154 

2675 

Schools .        , 

Scholars  : 

Boys       . 

Girls      . 

9,581 

Seminarists 

Native  Corainunicnnts 


1525 
4355 


37,774 

11,012 

393 


5880 
1227 


11  the  great 
ept  Eastern 


.       31,342  19,779 

Of  Insfititdons  the  C.iSf.S.  has  21  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  89  Anglo- 
Vernacular  Schools,  1137  Vernacular  Schools,  9  Divinity  Schools,  11  Normal 
and  Training  Institutions,  17  Orphanages  and  Boarding-s(;hools. 

The  Society's  Missions  are  administered  by  Corresponding  Committees, 
except  the  Travancore  and  Cochin  Mission,  which  is  administered  by  a 
Missionary  Conference.  There  is  a  CorresponditHj  Committee  for  each 
of  the  Dioceses  of  Calcutta,  jNFadras,  Bombay,  Lahore,  and  Lucknow.  It 
consists  of  the  liishop  (if  a  member  of  the  Society  and  a  Vice-President), 
a  Clerical  Secretary  representing  the  Home  Committee,  and  a  body  of 
gentlemen,  lay  and  clerical,  viz.  civil  and  military  officers,  bankers  and 
merchants,  and  chaplains,  with  (in  some  cases)  one  or  two  missionaries, 
all  being  members  of  the  Society,  and  appointed  by  the  Home  Committee. 
The  Secretaryships  of  the  Corresponding  Committees  are  very  important 
offices,  involving  a  large  share  in  the  actual  administration  of  the  Missions. 
Among  those  who  have  filled  them  have  been,  at  Calcutta,  C.  G.  Cuthbert, 
E.  C.  Stuart  (late  Bishop  of  Waiapu,  N.Z.,  now  in  Persia),  J,  Welland, 
H.  P.  Parker  (late  Bishop  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa),  and  A.  Cliffonl 
(now  Bishop  of  Lucknow)  ;  at  Aladras,  John  Tucker,  P.  S.  Eoyston  (late 
Bishop  of  Mauritius),  John  Barton,  and  David  Fenn  ;  at  Bombay,  J.  S.  S. 
Robertson,  11.  C.  and  K.  A.  Squires  ;  at  Lahore,  K.  Clark  (who  is  still  in 
office).  The  Missionarij  Conference  consists  of  the  missionaries  of  a  j>rovince 
or  district.  Much  of  the  business  of  the  Corresponding  Committee  comes 
from,  or  is  referred  to,  the  Conference.  The  Native  Church  Covncih 
(already  referred  to)  are  composed  of  Native  clergymen  and  lay  delegates 
from  the  congregations,  and  administer  the  Native  Church  funds,  to  which 
the  Society  makes  annually-diminishing  grants. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLE. 


11  :| : 


1011.— First    KiiKlish    raorcantilo   Bolllemeiit 

India,  iit.  Siinil. 
inni.— linmldvy  coilud  to  Knalish  Grown. 
jfllHi, —Calcutta  imrclmxod  liy  tlio  Kiist  Indiii  Coy. 
17(m.— Zit'(,'i'Ml)iilk'.  lliNt  I'rotostiiiit  iiiiMKioimrv  to 

1  iidiii,  Hoiit out  liy  Kiudk.  IV.  ol' DoiiiiiH rk. 
1728.— S.r.l'.K.   iidii))tod  tlio  Umiisli  MissioiiH  in 

Sotilli  India. 
1750.— SfhHiiilz  lic'Kii"  '"'8 "■'"■k  lit.  Madras  j  d.  17H8._ 
17u7.— Uiitilc  (if    riasaoy  luid  the  loimdalion  ol 

Hritisli  «apromary. 
1753.— KiorpaniU-r   lii'Kan  liiu   work  at  Calcutta. 

(l)iud  17il».) 
1771  —  KiiTiiaiiilui-  Imilt  firFt  church  at  Calcutta 

(now  ('.M.S.  "Oil  Cliui'ch  "). 
Schwarlii  cRtaljlishcd  Tinncvclly  Mmmon 
IjllH  _\iisHion»iM  India  f.irlnddfii  by  !•;.  I.  Compy. 

Carcv  rnichfil  liiilia.     (Died  Intl.) 
i;98._ London  MiHwionary  «  .cicty'w  tirst  Mmxion 

in  India,  at  Chiiwurah. 
1799.— BaptiHt  Mis^ion  «»tal)li.iho(l  at  Sorainporo, 

in  l)ani-li  territory.  ,,„,„> 

18  in.— Hcnrv  Miirlyii  reacliod  Indni.    (IJiod  IHl.i.) 
18lli.— Aincrican  niissionariudolUjiniitod  iii  vain  to 

enter  ln<lia. 
l^i;(,_Ntnv  (Jlmilor  of  I'^nst  India  Oomiiany  K^vc 

frci'dom  to  Missions  in  Itidiit. 
ISIO  —First  Weslevan  Mission  at  Madra.s. 

Rov.     .1.    lion^'li,    Chiiplain,     I'liliinicolln, 

pliinnod  (!  M.S.  'I'mncvelly  Mission. 
]H.ir,  —  Fii-at  Scotch  .Miss  on,  at  liooiliiiy. 
1H20  — S.iva.  took  overs. I'.O.K.'s  Missionn. 
1830.— Dr.   Daft'  hCKan   his   ediuauorial  work  at 

Calcutta.  ,.    „  ^      , 

lg;j3_Ncw  CharterofKastlndmCompany  jLord 

W.  'icntinck'H  rol'orin.s. 
1831.— Baslo  Miasion  bcguu  in  Malabar. 


QENEUAL 

in 


1H,U.— Am.  Board  of  Minslons  beunn  In  Madura. 
l*!.").— Am.  llaiitiHtToluKU  MlBSion, 

Society  for  Koniale  I'Mucation  in  tho  Knst 
bcKan  work  in  Inilia. 
lH«i._Ani.  I'resb.  MiMsion  in  N.W.  rrovinccs. 
1HH.— Irish  I'rosb.  "'ission  in  (jujurat. 
ISUI  — (iossner's  .Mis.siori  to  the  Kola. 
1>*-,1  —Indian  Keinale  N.H.  and  I.S  b«Kan  work. 
ISjJ,- S.r.U.  Mission  hcMun  at  Delhi. 

Sir  CliarleH  Wood'H    famous    despatch   on 
CJovornnuuit  Hystem  of  odueaiion. 
1H,')7.— Tho  Sc|)ov  .Mutiny. 

18.W.— India  tninslurred  from  K.I.C.  to  tho  Croivn. 
Clinstii.  Vernacular  Kducation  Hoc.  I'ormud. 
18«l».— S.P.Ci.  Mission  iietfun  in  I'hotji  Nanpore. 
Is7.-,.— (;anilirid:,'e  Delhi  Mission  betliiii. 
I.i77.— TheyuiMii  look  the  title  ol  Kmpress  of  India. 
1>I80.— CJhundi  of  Kn),'.  Zenana  Society  lonned. 
18S7  8.— C  M.S   Special  winter  Miaslim. 

Bishops      of      Calcutia:— isl-l,      Middleton  ( 

Is'JH,    lleber;    1H27,    James;    |s2ll,    Turner j 

1b:)2,    Daniel    Wilson;     IS.^iH,    Cotuai  j    1807, 

Milman  ;   1870,  .luhnson 

Hishops     of      Madias;— lH:tr>,     Corrio  j      I8:t8, 

Spencer;  IHUl,  Dealtry  ;  IHiil,  Oell. 
Bisliops     of      noiiibay :— lH.'t7,     t^arr;      ISol, 

llardinj,';  l"'"',  Dou^'las;  1h7(I,  Mylno. 
Bisliops  of  Lahore:— 1h77,  French;  188rt,  Mat- 
thew, 
Bishops   of   IlanKoou:— 1877,    Titeouib  ;   1NH2, 

■Str.ielian. 
Bishops    of    TravHncnre    and    Cochin :— 1871), 

Speechlv  ;  IMH),  llodKes. 
Bishop  ol  CholaNAKporn;— 18!)n,  AVhitlcy. 
Bishop  of  hueknow  :— IslK),  ClilTord. 
Abst.-llishop.i  lor  Tiunevully:— 1877,  Caldwell 
and  Sargent. 


1807.- 

1813.- 

1815. 
18Irt.- 
1S17.' 

182i. 
18.'H. 
1820. 

18.31. 
18:l« 
1818. 
1S.-|D. 
18.-)  2. 


1817. 
18.-)0. 
18.-)1. 
18.-ii. 
18.-)3 
18.->1. 


C.M.S. 
North  India  {Bengal  anl  Novth-Wcst  Provinces) 

-Calcutta  CorrespondiiiK  Committee  funccd. 

First  (irant  for  India, 
-Aifia  Mission  bcK'UU. 
-Mirat       „  i, 

-Burdwiin ,,  >■ 

-Beniires    „  „ 

-Miss  (Jooke  liesan  work  among  women. 
-tJorakhpur  Misnion  beftun. 
-Abilnl  .Masih,   tirst  native  clerffyman,  or- 

<hiined  liy  llishop  Helier. 
-Krishnanar  .Mission  lieKUii. 
-First  ex-H'ahman  ordained,  Anuml  Maaih. 
-I.arK'e  accessions  in  Krishna^'ar. 
-HhUKalpur  Mission  bcj,'iin. 
-St.  John's  College,  Ayra,  opened. 

ijuh  and  Slndh. 


18.M.— Jabalpur  Mission  boRun. 

ls.-)8.— Ijucknow        ,,  „ 

18.-ii).— Allahiibad      ,,  „ 

18110. —SaiituI  ,,  II 

1802.— Fai/.aliud        ,,  ,,  ... 

1877. -N.W.  r.  Native  Church  Council  formod. 

1H71).— (ioiid  .Mission  begun. 

1880.— bheol        ,,  ,1  ..  .  , 

BeiiKnl  Native  Church  Council  formed. 

Divinity  (;o11pko,  Calcutta,  opened. 
1881.— Divinity  CollCRe,  Allahabad,  opened. 
lg,l)._pirft  band  of  AsBOciiiled  EvuiiKollsts  to 

Nadiva. 
1892._Allahaliad      Corresponding      Committee 
formod. 


Punjt 


-KotRur  Mission  begun. 
-Sindh  ,,  11 

-Punjab         11  ,1 

-Amritsar  i, 

-Peshawar     ,,  "        ,   .      , 

-Fust  Sikh  clergyman  ordained. 


IRiirt.- Mnllan  MisBion  begun. 

18(11.— Dernjat  „  „ 

I8(i3.— Kashmir       ,,  ,, 

1870.— Lahore  Divinity  f>ch>  (il  opened. 

1H71).— Belueh  Miasion  begun. 

1880.- Quclltt  I,  II 


Western  India. 


1820.— Bombay  Mission  begun. 
1832. — Nasik  »        ,  ",  „        ,  j 

I„K).—  Ro\iort  Money  School  founded. 
1810.— Junir  Mission  begun. 
1818.— Malegam     „  i. 


lgi-,l)._Miti8ion  to  Mohammedans  at  Bombay  begun. 
1860, — Aurungabad  Mission  begun. 

Afiican  Asylum  founded  at  Naslk. 
Ih82,— Divinity  School  begun. 


Soutii  India. 


18U. 

1810 
1817, 
18il). 
1»3(). 
I  33 
1835. 
1837, 

18H 

18  r2. 

1852, 
1854. 


—Madras  Mission  b"gnn.  . 

— Travanc(n-e  Mission  begun  at  AUepie. 
,— Cottavain  Mission  begun. 

Tiunevelly      ,,  "... 

-JoUii  Uuvasainyamoraftinrfl. 
- 17  -  John  Tucker  C.  M.  8.  Secretary  at  Madras. 
—Kdwd.  Sargent  to  Tiniievelly. 
■— Moiignanapurara  Christian  village  founded. 

Cottavani  College  founded 
— Telugu  .Mission  begun  lit  Masulipatam. 

—Triciiur  Mission  begun.      , ,    „  .  ,  , .    , 

—First  two  converts  from  Noblo  Schl,  baptzd. 
— Klloro  Misfion  begun. 


18H.— Ragland  began  N,  TinneveUy  Itinerancy. 

1856.— Missiim  to  Hill  Arriaiis  begun. 

]H,r,j)  _t;aiiil,ri(l^e  Nicholson  Inst.itulion  founded. 

1801).— Sarah  Tucker  Institution  founded, 

IMijl.  —  Koi  Mission  begun. 

1802 —Madras  Moliiimincdan  .Mission  begun. 

1801— First  Telugii  Ordination. 

lHtt7.— Mivdras  Native  Cliureh  Council  formed. 

180!).  — TinneveUy  Native  Church  Council  formed. 

1870— Nilgiri  Mission  begun. 

1871.— Uaghapuram       „  „  ,  ,  , 

1H72.— Tiavaiicore  Native  Church  Council  formed. 

m76,_i;elugu  Native  Church  Council  formod. 
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NORTH    INDIA    MISSIONS, 

TriK  name  BotiRal  was  ori^'inally  rostiictea  to  that  part  of  thi'lowcr  IniHin  of 
the  GaiiL'os  in  wlu(;l»  tlie  Uons'ali  lan^'na^'i;  siill  'Tcvails,  ..xt.-n.ln.K  rem  h.> 
H..a  on  tho  south  to  tho  foot  of  the  Uimahiyas  ,,  th."  norlh,  ivn^l  from  tho 
j;iver  Coosy  and  thr  Hajniahal  Hills  on  the  west  to  Assam  an.l  ' 'lM';'«-'i''  ;'." 
the  cast.  Ah,  however,  the  lirilish  Kinpire  m  North  In.lia 
Bengal;  .rr.i.lnallv  extend.-d  itself  upwards  aloni,'  th-  GanKetw  vall.'V,  tlie 

Its  limits.  ..  j.^^^^^^j  l^resideney,"  or  Province,  presided  over  hy  tiie  central 
authority  at  Calcutta,  came  gradually  to  include  a  ^i-eat  i)i.rt  "t  Upl""- 
India  as  well,  extending  ovou  in  1H03  as  far  as  Delhi  in  \>.ii,  a 
separate  Lieut-Oovernorship  for  the  Ui.per  Provinces  ot  the  1  rcsi.lency 
was  estahlished,  and  received  the  distin<,'uishinK  name  ot  the  Aorlh-W.^i,  as 
contrasted  with  the  Lotuer  rrovinces,  which  alao  became  a  separate  l,ieiil.- 
(.iovernorship  in  1853. 

BENGAL. 
The  Lower  Provinces  contain  an  area  of  187,377  square  miles,  including' 
liehar,  Orissa,  and  Ohota  Na-pore,  &c.  The  Map  of  nensal  opposite, 
however,  only  includes  ahont  one-half  of  this  area.  (For  the  whole,  sec 
til..  Map  of  India,  p.  ,^1.)  The  population  in  1891  was  74,0  13,'366,  ot  which 
3  2'H>  379  were  ill  tho  Native  States.  This  sliows  exi  raordinaiT 
Its  people.  ^j'^,,giJ.  jvanco,  with  an  area  almost  exactly  equal  to  that  of 
Central,  Las  onlv  one-half  the  population.  In  Enghuid,  a  density  ot  200 
to  the  square  niile  over  any  considerable  tract  of  country  nHli.ates  niim^, 
manufactures,  or  the  industry  of  lar^e  towns;  yet  nearly  halt  the  fit  y 
•listricts  of  Bengal  have  an  averao;e  of  500  to  the  square  mile  and  th.' 
rural  districts  nearest  to  Calcutta  have  from  800  to  1300  to  the  s.piare 
mile,  the  dense.-t  rural  population  in  the  world.  The  r.cngali  language 
is  sp..ken  by  about  38.\  miUi..ns,  Hindi  by  2tJi  millions,  ami  Uriya  l)y 
0   millions;    besides    various   non-Aryan   languages,    8antah,    KajmahuU, 

^  The  population  according  to  religion  is,  Hindu.  45.]  millions  ;  Mohamme- 
dan   23'  millions;  Aboriginal,  2. V  millions.     Th.- Christians  are 
''^"''  put'  down  as  192,48-1,    but   this  includes   iuuropcans  and  Eu- 

religions.  [.,^^-^.^^^^  '^^^^  Census  shows  that  Bengal  contains  more 
Mohamm.  Jans  than  any  other  part  of  India.  The  vast  majority  of  these, 
however,  are  very  difterent  from  the  Aryan  Mohammedans  ot  the  North- 
VVestaudthe  Punjab,  the  descendants  of  the  meJiajval  invaders.  Ihey 
belom'  to  the  non-Aryan  and  out-caste  races,  whose  fetish-worship  has  been 
always  less  able  to  resist  proselytizing  intluences  from  without  than  the 
compact  ceremonial  and  caste-system  of  the  Hindu.  As  a  further  evi.lence 
of  the  existence  of  a  large  non- Aryan  element  in  the  population  may  be  men- 
tioned the  universal  prevalence  in  Bengal  of  blood  sacrifices  to  propitiate 
vindictive  demons;  temples  to  Kali,  the  "black"  goddess,  with  her  hideous 
necklace  of  human  skulls,  abound  everywhere  in  Bengal,  though  she  is  but 
little  known  in  the  Pantheon  of  Upper  India.  Under  native  rule,  human 
sacrifices  were  constantly  oiiered  in  her  honour,  and  even  so  lately  as  18bb 
the  body  of  a  Moham"medan  boy  was  found  in  a  temple  ot  Kali,  at 
Lukhipasa.  in  the  Jessore  district,  one  of  the  first  settled  and  most  en- 
lightened parts  of  Bengal,  with  the  neck  still  fixed  in  the  sacriticial  b Ock 
and  quit<-  'lead,  thom?h  the  officiating  executioner  had  failed  to  sever  the  head 
from  the  body.  At'the  a  -ual  festival  iield  in  honour  ot  tuis  goddess, 
known  as  the  Charak  Pnjah,  the  temples  at  Kalighfit  and  elsewhere  stream 
with  the  blood  of  bullocks  and  goats  slaughtered  in  honour  of  the  hideous 
demon  that  has  been  feared  and  worshipped  for  so  many  succeeding 
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Tilt'  I'nisl  India  Company  Ini'^'d  witli  Mcnpil  for  moro  than  a  conftirv 
lii'iirc  ii.  ai'i|iiin'tl  territory  tliero.  Calciitla  was  foiindid  in  l(»!)(l 
U  BeSl  ^>:>  •^^*''  ^'•'»»''""'i.  till)  Oonipaii^'H  aK«'nt.  on  tlit-  Iloo^hlv,  l)nt  it 
and  otlicr  places  wero  bnt  "  Hottluments "  in  a  foreign  state. 
Till'  captnre  of  the  (Jalcntta  settlement  hy  Snnij-iid-Dowlali,  Nawalt 
of  Ht'liiral,  in  17ri<),  and  liis  (ionliiienimt  ol  ll(j  Knglisli  in  the  tanioiiH 
"  Bhu'k  lloh' "  (only  li;}  of  whom  caiuo  out  alive  next  niornini;),  hronght 
ClivH  to  IJeiigal  to  reven>,'e  the  onlrage,  and  the  hattleof  I'lassey,  June  2;jrd, 
17r>7,  is  edninioiilv  accepted  as  the  commencement  of  ilritish  rule  in  li'dia, 
A  distri(!t  around  Calcutta,  some  oO  miles  Hquare  (<SH2  h(|.  miles)  was  n  tde 
over  as  a  fief  to  the  Kast  India  Company,  and  all  Hnl>HC'(pU'nt  poHMessions 
have  ^'rown  from  the  extension  of  that  one.  In  I?!)/),  the  ^'rcater  jiart  of 
what  is  now  tlic  I'lnvince  of  lten;,'al  became  British  .so  far  as  the  revenue 
was  conceined ;  Iml  the  actual  adminiHtration  was  not  (uulertaken  till  the 
time  of  Warren  Ihistings  (17i^r>). 

The  first  missionary  in  liengal  was  Kiernauder,  cue  of  the  (Jerman  mis- 
sionaries aided  iiy  the  S.P.C. K.,  who  was  invitetl  up  from  Madras 
l«v  Olive  after  the  haltle  of  Tlassey.  His  work  lay  mainly 
anioni,'  the  low-class  Portuj^'uese;  and  hut  liftle  was  done  for 
the  Heathen,  and  nothing'  for  the  rural  population  of  liengal,  hefort!  the  time 
of  Carey.  The  foundation  of  the  principal  Missions  in  Bengal  inis  lieen 
noticed  in  the  article  on  India  (vide  siiprd,  jiagc  9!»).  'I'he  following 
Hummary  of  existing  work  is  "atherod  from  the  Decennial  Missionary 
Statistics  of  1890:— 

The  C.M.S.  has  Missions  in  Calcutta,  Ilurdwan,  the  Nadiya  District, 
Sautalia,  and  Bhagalpur  ;  the  S.l'.d.  in  and  near  Calcutta  and  Diini]iore, 
and  in  Cliota  Nagpore  ;  the  L.M.S.  in  Calcutta,  and  Herhanipur;  the  I'.aptisI 
Society  in  Calcutta  and  many  places  in  l{ural  13engal ,  the  (Jeneral  ihiptists  in 
Orissa;  the  American  Baptists  in  Orissa,  Assam,  and  Knch  Behar  ;  Gossner's 
(Gernnin)  Mission  in  Cliota  Nagpore;  the  Indian  ilonu'  Mission  in  San- 
tiilia ;  the  Free  Chundi  of  Scotland  in  Calcutta,  Western  ]5engal,  and 
Santalia;  besides  several  other  smaller  Missions.  Ajiart  from  Calcutta 
(for  which  see  below)  the  hirgest  Native  Christian  eommunities  are  in 
Chota  Na«;poro  (Oossner,  37,000,  S.P.G.  13,000);  in  Santalia  (Indian 
Home  Mission  (iOOO,  C.M.H.  3000,  Free  Church  and  others  700)  ;  in  the 
Nadiya  District  (C..^..S.  ,5000);  in  East  liengal  (Baptists  7400.  Welsh 
('alvinisti(!  Methodists  7300);  in  Orissa  (General  and  American  Baptists, 
4l>00). 

Calcutta   stands  on  the  left  bank  of   the  Hooghly,  the  mo.st  westerly 
liranch   of  the  Ganges,  8(J  miles  from  the  sea.     The  city  and 

^^^ulation^'*  ""'*"''*'"'"  i»"»''^ip"'li''''^  cover  an  area  of  31  scpiare  miles,  with 
^"^  '    a  fixed  po].ulation  of  ,S(>1,7()1',  or,  including  Ilowrah  (the  suburb 

across  the  river),  of  lt78,370.  Of  tlie  whole  i>opulation,  omitting  Howrah, 
3'5  per  cent,  are  Christians  (30,48o),  2[)V  per  cent,  are  Mohammedans 
(2.'37,89f<),  and  (J5-!>  per  cent,  are  Hindus  (.5i;8,7r)2) ;  there  are  274!» 
liuddhists  and  dains,  13i)!>  Jews,  1(J7  I'arsees,  287  Sikhs,  and  32  "others," 
chiefly  of  aboriginal  cults.  These  tigurea  are  from  the  Census  of  181»I. 
Outside  the  United  States  of  America,  no  city  presents  such  an  example  of 
rapid  growth. 

Calcutta  has  been  called  the  City  of  Palaces,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
handsome    edifices  in    the  English  quarter  ;  but  there  an;  no 

1    ...  .•        buildinsrs  of  srreat  architectural  interest.  'Ihe  city  is  well  governed 

institutions.  ,  ,     i        ^  •  •     i  ■     •  mi         i       *•       i   „    i 

by  a  l)ody  ot   municipal  coninntsioners.     iiie  educational  and 

cliaritablo  institutions  arc  numerous.  The  Calcutta  University  is  an 
examining  body  like  that  of  London,  and  has  more  than  eighty  col- 
leges in  North  India  affiliated  to  it,  from  which  it  examines  annually 
many  thousands  of  students.  The  Loudtu  University  now  also  has  its 
examinations  in  Calcutta.  Among  the  colleges  in  Calcutta,  the  most 
important   are    the    Presidency    College,  founded  by  Natives,  but  under 
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GovcriiiiH'iit  iniiiiii^{('int'ti(  ;  tlioMtMliral  ('ollc^f  niiil  Imspilals  aUiulicil;  \\w 
Min'tiiiitro  Cdllcgt',  Duveluii  Collcp-.  &.v.,  tor  tlic  I'liiroiicaii  anil  Kiinisiaii 
|Mi|iiilalit»ii  ;  llio  c()llt'^,'t'H  of  the  I'lnlalilislu'd  luul  Kii c  Clnnflit's  ot'Hcof  land  ; 
r.isliop'M  I'ollt'p'  (the  lornitT  Imiidini^H  of  wliicli  en  tin'  rii^lit  l>aiik  ul 
tlu'  Oan^;<'H  were  Hold  to  Ciovt'innu-nt )  ;  tiic  liliowaniiion'  Ij.M.S.  ('ollc);»' ; 


'ly  Nati 


'lit,  A(!,,  it( 


Til 


mana^'i 
cluiri'licH  fur  the  Kiiropciins,  tho  (thief  opp  H' '  c  St,  Paid's  Cathedral,  huilt 
liy  15iMlio[>  Danit'l  Wilson  at  a  coHt  of  'I  ),0U0/.,  •  ore  than  half  of  which  lit' 
jjavc  iiimsi'lf. 

TUu  JJucenniai  .Missionary  StatistiiiS  i.ti  !  S90  fjfii  '  the  nunibor  of  mission 


It! 

Millions. 


Htations  as  1(5  in   the  city  at;'' '.' in  th"  suhurim.     The  itrin(i|iai 


Hocictics  at  work  aro  tin-  CM.       ■■-.:'.*J.,  Oxford  IMission,  Chnrfh 

of  Kn^daiid  Zenana  Society,  Liu.S.,  Baptisl,  and  tho  Estalilished 
and  Fret!  Churdies  of  Sr<itliind.  The  nuniher  of  Native  Christians  in  IH'.M) 
was  11,000,  of  whom  S.l',(i.  had  ;>!»00,  C.M.S,  1147,  L.M.S.  1834,  llaptisls 
11>37. 

O.M.S.  work  in  Cah  ntta  he^'an  liefnre  any  missioniirics  went  out.     David 
CMS  ■  15j"i>wn    formed   a  ('orresjioudiiij,'  Committee   in    lS07,  of  which 

Calcutta.        Clandiiis  HiK'hanan  and  Henry  Alartyn  were  members.     To  that 

Committee  tin*  Society  made  a  tjninl  for  translations  in  1S07, 
and  nmler  its  auspices  C  irrie  started  Ahdid  Masih  as  an  evangelist  at  A;,'ra 
in  1S1;{,  llrown  was  minister  of  the  "  Old  Church,"  Imilt,  as  hejorc  men- 
tioned, hy  Kiernander  in  1771.  This  chiircli  was  afterwards  |iurchased 
by  Mr.  Charles  (irant,  and  by  him  vested  in  trustees;  and  it.  has 
been  the  c(,'iitre  i>f  Kvan^'elical  inilueiico  in  Calcvitta  ever  since.  In  is7U  it 
was  transferred  to  the  (J. M.S.  Ilrown  was  sncceeded  iiy  Thoniason,  who  in 
iHiiO  btcamethe  lirst  C.M.S.  Secretary  for  North  India.  The  lirst  < '..M.S. 
missionaries  arrived  in  llSKi,  but  they  were  sent  np  the  coiinlry,  and  in 
Calcutta  very  little  was  done  for  many  years.  In  1S24,  the  Calcutta  Church 
Missionary  Association  was  fonneil,  which  c.irries  on  evant^t.'lislic  and 
school  work  in  the  city,  mainly  with  hical  funds,  but  in  connexion  with  the 
Society.  In  1S2().  Daniel  Corrie  (then  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta,  afterwiirds 
I'lishop  of  Madras)  jmrcliased  for  2000/.  ^iven  him  for  missionary  |)ur[(oses 
by  Major  Phii)[>s,  i  i)iece  of  "„'rouiid  at  Mir/apore,  one  of  tlie  Native  ijuar- 
ters  of  the  city.  Here  Was  i)uilt  if  after  years  Trinity  Church  (consecrated 
18;5!>)  with  piirsomij,'e,  schools,  and  houses  for  Native  Christians,  forming  a 
couii)leto  settlement,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  Society's  evangelistic  work 
in  Calcutta.  Here  laboured  for  many  years  T,  Sandys,  whose  whole  term 
of  service  in  and  around  Calcutta  exceeded  forty  years  (b'^oO-"!),  and 
whose  son  is  now  in  the  Mission;  and  after  hiiu  James  Vaughan  (1855-7-1 
in  Calcutta,  afterwards  in  Krislmagar). 

The  Society's  evangelistic  work  has  been  carried  on  among  all  classes  in 

the  city,  reachuig  both  the  educated  and  wealthy  Brahmans  and 
^ork^*'"*^"*  the  poorest  outeastes,  even  to  the  lepers  in  the  Leper  Hospital. 
Ministrations  in  hospitals,  instruction  of  native  servants,  and 
mission  agencies  for  special  classes  such  as  the  poorer  Mohanunedans 
the  Chaniars  (workers  in  leather),  and  the  Kols,  Santiils,  and  other  tribes 
represented  in  the  cajjital,  are  supported  in  part  by  the  Calcutta  CM. 
Association,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Society's  missionaries.  A  band 
of  Associated  Evangelists,  to  engage  in  aggressive  work  in  the  city  and 
neighbourhood,  was  sent  out  in  1892.  Schools  of  various  grades  are 
carried  on,  the  principid  being  the  Garden  Iteach  and  Matiaburj  Anglo- 
Vernacular  Schools,  chiefly  for  Mohammedans,  and  for  several  years 
under  ihe  cliaige  of  the  laie  Kev.  Jiiiii  Alli,  a  convert  from  Moham- 
medauisni,  who  embraced  Christianity  while  a  student  at  the  Noble  High 
0  t  t  f  School,  Masulipatam.  There  are  also  outlying  stations  and 
Christian  settlements  with  churches  and  schools:  on  the  north, 
at  Agar/kiia,  the  scene  of  Mrs.  J.  Wilson's  labours  {iiefi  Cooke),  where  a 
large  female  orphanage  has  been  maintained  since  1837;  on  the  south,  at 
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Thdkurpukur,  where  the  Eev.  James  Long  worked  for  uianj  years  ;  ou  tbe 
east,  at  Kistopnre  and  Ternlia,  in  the  Salt  Lake  district,  where  a  small 
congregation,  with  their  families,  are  ministered  to  by  a  native  pastor,  and 
where  a  Gothic  cburch  has  been  built  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Sandys; 
also  at  Bonhugli  and  A  ndul. 

Tn  1857  the  Society's  wo.k  in  Calcutta  was  extended  by  the  addition  of 
the  "  Cathedral  Mission."  Bishop  Daniel  Wilson  originally  designed  to  attach 
to  his  cathedral  a  body  of  Missionary  Canons,  and  for  this  purpose  he  ])ro- 
vided,  chiefly  from  his  own  private  resources',  an  endowment  suffi- 
cient for  the  sui)port  of  at  least  three  such  clergymen.  A  few 
years  before  his  death,  the  Bishop  made  over  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  the  main  portion  of  his  fund,  "  having  proved,"  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  that  Indian  jNIissions  can  be  more  efficiently  conducted  by  such  a 
Society  at  homo  than  upon  an  independent  footing."  This  fund  enabled 
till  'Society  to  carry  on  operatit)ns  at  Christ  Church,  Cornwallis  Square,  in 
the  northei-n  quarter  of  the  city,  and  also  iu  the  southern  suburbs  of 
Kidderpore  and  Alipore.  In  Kidderpore  is  the  church  of  Ht.  ]>ariiabas, 
built  and  endowed  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Dent,  with  its  Native  Christian 
cong'-egation  under  a  native  clergyman  of  the  S.P.C  In  furtherance  ot  this 
elfort,  and  with  a  view  to  influence  the  more  educated  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, a  College  was  established  by  the  Society  in  1864,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Bishop  Cotton,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Cathedral  Mission  College," 
affiliated  to  the  University  of  Calcutta.  The  Rev.  J.  Barton  was  the  lirst 
Principal,  and  afterwards  the  Kev.  Dr.  Dyson.  In  1 880,  the  college  work 
was  discontinued,  chiefly  owing  to  tlie  difficulty  of  finding  an  adequate 
supply  of  able  men,  willing  to  give  themselves  to  this  spei-ial  department 
N  S  h  1  °^  missionary  effort,  for  so  many  colleges  and  high  schools  as 
ew  0  00  8.  ^j^^  Society  has  in  India  ;  and  the  buildings  were  approi)riatod 
to  the  C.jM.S.  Divinity  School  for  Bengal.  The  first  Priiu;ipal  of  this 
school,  the  late  Rev.  W.  R.  Bbekett,  was  one  of  the  three  missionaries  who 
had  seats  on  the  Viceregal  Commission  on  Education,  1882,  the  other  two 
being  Dr.  Miller,  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Madras,  and  a  Romm 
Catholic  priest.  About  1883  two  boarding-schools  were  opened,  one  for 
Christian  boys,  in  Trinity  Church  compound,  Mirzanore,  the  other  for  Chris- 
tian girls,  in  Christ  Church  compound,  Joruwallis  Square.  Miss  II.  J. 
Neele,  a  missionary  of  thirty  years'  experience,  has  presided  over  the  latter 
from  its  commence,  ont.  Some  of  tb  ■  pupils  have  passed  the  Calcutta 
University  Entrance  Examination,  and  most  of  the  junior  teachers  in  the 
school  are  former  pupils.  New  buildings,  affording  increased  accommo- 
dation, were  opened  in  1895. 

In  Rural  Bknqal  th"  first  station  occupied  was  Buedwan,  a  name 
familiar  to  every  friend  of  Missions  from  its  association  with  the  devoted 
Weitbrecht,  who  laboiu'ed  there  for  twenty-one  years.  Burdwan 
is  the  headquarters  of  an  important  district,  with  a  jxtpulation 
of  1,391,880.  The  town  itself  contains  a  population  of  34,000,  and  the  district 
has  been  under  British  rule  since  17G0.  Missionary  operations  in  Burdwan 
date  from  181<3,  when  two  ve;  nicular  schools  were  opened  by  a  truly 
missionary-hearted  British  officer  then  stationed  there,  Captain  Stewart, 
with  the  co-operation  of  his  friends  Corrie  and  Thomason,  and  land  was 
pun  based  for  the  formation  of  a  missionary  settlement.  The  Rev.  J.  and 
Mrs.  Perowne  laboured  here  from  1820  to  1827,  and  the  new  church, 
opened  iu  1893,  contains  a  marble  pulpit  and  memorial  tablet  to  their 
memory,  placed  there  by  their  ;,uree  disUnguished  sons,  the  present  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  Vm  Archdeacon  of  Norwich,  and  the  Master  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge.  An  earlier  church  had  been  erected  in  1847 
by  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Weitbrecht,  who  was  appointed  to  this 
station  in  18.31,  and  with  few  interruptions  continued  his  faithful  labours 
there  and  in  the  surrounding  district  till  his  death  in  1852.  Many  faithful 
and  devoted  converts  were  the  fruits  of  his  untiring  zeal.     From  1882-90 
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ill  tlio  iuituiun  of   1889, 
ufcasiou.     The  movement 


Burdwan  was  under  the  cliarge  successively  of  the  late  Eev.  Piari  Mohun 
Eudra  (who  was  baptized  by  Dr.  Diifl  in  18(j0)  and  the  late  Rev.  Raj 
Kristo  Bose,  who  exercised  a  wide  influence  among  the  educated  Hindu 
coniinunity.  Tliese  classes  continue  to  be  exceedingly  accessible,  and  in 
189;'-  large  numbers  assembled  and  listened  with  manifest  attention  to 
lectures  by  Mr.  James  Monro,  C.B.,  whose  accession  to  the  band  of  workers 
in  Nadiva  will  be  referred  to  below. 

The  Society's  (ihief  work  in  Rural  Benijal  is  in  theKRisHNAOAn  or  Nadiya 
(Nuddea)  district,  beginning  30  miles  north  of  Cr.icutta,  and 
stretching  60  miles  further  northward,  to  the  main  stream  of 
the  Ganges.  The  population  is  1,644,108  on  an  area  of  2794  sq. 
miles,  588  to  the  sq.  mile.  The  three  chief  towns  are  Nadiya,  Sanlipur, 
and  Krishnagar.  Nadiya  is  a  sacred  Hindu  town,  famous  for  Brah- 
manical  learning,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Chaitanya,  the  Vaishnava 
reformer  in  the  16th  century.  In  1831  the  Rev.  VV.  'err  moved  to 
Kriijhnagar,  from  Burdwan.  His  earliest  converts  came  from  the  Karta 
Bhoja,  or  "  Worshippers  of  the  Creator,"  one  of  those  numerous  sects,  half 
Hindu  and  half  Moslem,  which  from  lime  to  time  have  risen  up  to  protest 
against  the  usur[»ation8  of  the  Brahmans.  Tn  1833  thirty  persons  of  this 
sect  were  l)iiptized  by  Mr.  Deerr  in  the  face  of  much  jjersecuticui,  and  from 
tliat  time  the  movement  towards  Christianity  began  to  gather  strength,  till 
in  lis38,  when  much  relief  was  given  to  suHerers  from  a  famine,  no  less  than 
600  fiiniilies,  comprising  about  3000  siiuls,  came  forward  and  jilaced  them- 
selves under  Christian  instruction  ;  and  when  Bishop  Wilson  visited  the  spot 

as  many  as  900  persons  were  baptized  on  one 
had  then  extended  to  55  villages.  Great  holies 
were  naturally  entertained  that  in  a  f  iw  years  the  bulk  of  the  population 
The  would  be' '1116  Christian;  but  the  expectations  at  first  formed 

Krishnagar  were  not  realizeiJ,  and  for  many  years  the  condition  of  the 
Christians.  Krishnagar  Native  Church  was  such  as  to  cause  more  sorrow 
than  joy.  Whether  this  may  have  been  owing  to  the  want  of  due  caution 
at  the  outset  in  sifting  the  motives  of  those  who  came  over,  or  that  they 
Avere  baptized  without  sufficient  pre[taration,  or  that  sufficient  effort  was 
not  made  to  draw  out  the  iu(lei)endence  of  the  converts,  it  is  not  easy  now  to 
say.  In  1877  the  late  James  Vaughan  took  charge  of  the  district,  and  was 
enabled  to  set  on  foot  many  new  plans  for  raising  the  spiritual  condition  of 
the  Native  Christians,  amongst  whom  he  found  too  much  of  the  spirit  of 
caste  prevailing,  and  who  had  increased  by  natural  growth  to  over  6000. 
His  efforts  were  seriously  hampered  by  the  aggressions  of  Romanists,  and 
their  intrusion  among  the  Protestant  community  with  offers  of  temporal 
advantages  have  continued  ever  since  to  be  a  source  of  anxious  difficultv. 
An  itinerant  Mission  was  started  among  the  Heathen  and  Mohammedan 
villages  in  1880  by  the  late  Henry  Williams,  and  a  band  of  five  Associated 
Evangelists  took  up  this  work  in  1889,  with  their  centre  at  Santirajpur, 
to  the  north  of  the  district.  Mr.  James  Monro,  C.B.,  late  Commissioner 
of  the  London  Police,  with  his  family  (including  a  son  with  full  medical 
qualifications),  occujied  Ranaghat  in  1892  as  independent  missionaries, 
but  in  close  association  with  the  Society. 

A  C.M.S.  Native  Church  Council  foi'  P,engal  was  established  in  1880. 
Bengal  I^i   1886  separate  Councils  yrnre  formed  for  Calcutta  and  the 

Church  Nadiya  districts  respectivel}',  and  at  the  same  time  a  Central 

Councils.  Council,  consisting  of  delegates  from  the  District  Councils,  was 
established,  the  functions  of  which  are,  in  the  main,  deliberative  rather 
than  ;  dministiativo.  These  have  helpeci  to  call  out  the  liberality  of  the 
Christians  and  their  iudepeudeuce  of  thought,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be 
found  that  the  Society's  Church  Council  system  has  materially  assisted  in 
educating  the  native  clergy  and  laity  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  There 
is  a  Normal  School  for  training  catechists  and  teachers  at  the  town  of 
Krishnagar. 
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Important  work  is  being  done  among  the  women  and  girls  of  Bengal, 
already  mentioned,  tlu;  first  lady  missionary  to  begni  Chris 


in 


As 

dy  mentioned,  tlu;  first  lady  missionary  to  oegin  i^iiristian 

'^°'''' ""'°°»  female  education  was  Miss  Cooke,  who  went  to  India  in  1.S20 
**'"'®"  under  the  Ih-itish  and  Foreign  School  Society,  and  was  engaged 

hv  the  C  M  S.  in  1822  to  work  in  Calcutta.  In  1823  she  married  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Wilson.  C.M.S.  missionary,  and  after  his  death  in  1828  laboured  tor 
ni;inv  years  at  .^garpiira.  Zenana  work  proper  was  begun  some  years  later 
bv  the  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East;  and  the 
Cluu-ch  of  England  Zenana  Society  has  now  many  devoted  missionaries  in 
l!eii"al  who  arc  doing  most  effective  work  among  both  nou-Ohristians  and 
Chrfstians    in  and  around  Calcutta,  and   also   in   Burdwan  and   Nadiya 

districts.  .         „   ,     o     •  -   ,  i   •     -d         i 

The  SantAi,  Mission  is  the  last  section  of  the  Society  s  work  in  Bengal 
which  remains  to  be  mentioned.  In  the  western  parts  of  the 
Non-Aryan  p^Q^ij^^^^y  ^f  Bengal,  as  will  bo  seen  in  the  Language  Map  of 
Missions.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  _^^.^^  j^^^^^  districts  inhabited  chiefly  by  aboriginal 
non- Aryan  hill-tribes.  Among  some  of  these  the  Gospel  has  made  reiiiark- 
able  proo-ress.  Except  Tinnevelly  and  Travancore,  no  Indian  mission-helds 
have  had  such  large  numerical  results  as  Chota  Nagpore,  where  (iossner  s 
:\ Fission  (German  Lutheran)  and  the  S.P.G.  labour  among  the  Kols.  The 
C.M.S.  work  is  among  the  Santals  and  the  Rajmahal  Paharis. 

A  glance  at  the  map  (either  India  or  Bengal)  will  show  that  the  Ganges, 
its  south-easterly  course,  is,  as  it  were,  i)ushed  eastward  by  the  Kaj- 
mahiil  Hills,  until,  having  turned  them,  it  flows  southward  ^ 
The  Santals  ^^^  jj  ^^  Bengal.  These  hills,  which  do  not  exceed  2000 
and  Pahari.  ^_^^^  .^^  height,  and  which  are  not  unlike  Dartmoor,  are  the  home 
of  the  Dravidian  hill-tribe  called  Palxirie  (hill-men)  or  Malers  or  Kajmahalis. 
After  being  for  centuries  a  terror  to  the  dwellers  in  the  plains,  they  were 
won  to  peaceful  lovalty  by  the  tact  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  a  young  civilian,  who 
died  at  his  post  in'l78'l-.  In  1832,  a  tract  of  13t)()  miles  was  marked  oil  l)y 
Ciovernment  as  the  Daman-i-koh  (skirts  of  the  hills)  and  guarded  ag.unst 
the  encroachments  of  neighbouring  landholders.  The  Paharis,  however, 
would  not  descend  from  their  hill-tops  and  occupy  the  valleys  ;  liut  this  was 
done  by  an  immigration  of  some  of  the  Santals,  a  Kolanan  tribe,  whose 
territory,  to  the  south,  was  "too  strait"  for  them,  and  now  half  a  million 
of  Santals  inhabit  these  valleys.  In  character  they  are  a  strong  contrast  f,o 
the  Hindus,  being  simple  and  truthful  on  the  one  hand,  and  given  to  drunken 
habits  on  the  other.  Their  religion  is  a  superstitious  and  degrading  fetisliism, 
but  without  the  elaborate  idolatry  of  the  Hindus,  and  without  caste :  hence 
thev  are  peculiarly  open  to  outside  influences,  whether  Hindu  or  Christian. 

The  oppression  of  the  Hindu  money-lenders  drove  them  into  rebe" 

185(3 ;  and  this  drew  public  attention  to  them,  and  induceJ  the  Gove 
to  encourage  mission  scliools  in  the  district. 

Before  this,  however,  in  1850,  the  C.M.S,  had  occupied  BhAoalvur,  a 
r,^.     ,  town  on  the  Ganges  north  of  the  Rajmahal  hills,  chielly  with 

Bhagalpur.  ^  ^.^^^  ^^  reaching  the  Pahi'iris.  The  late  Rev.  E.  Droese,  who 
laboured  there  more  than  thirty-tive  years,  carried  on  evangelistic  and  edu- 
cational work  both  for  them  and  for  the  Hindu  people  of  the  Bhagalpur 
district,  which  had  some  interesting  fruits.  He  also  did  important  literary 
work  in  Malto,  the  Dravidian  language  spoken  by  the  Paharis.  I'.hagalpur 
is  a  town  of  increasing  importance,  the  Bengali  gentlemen  from  the  lower 
districts  using  it  as  a  kind  of  health-resort.  The  C.M.S.  High  ^School, 
therefor. ,  is  fortunate  in  having  a  Native  Christian  graduate  of  Calcutta 
Universitv  as  its  head-master.     There  is  an  out-station  at  Jainalpur. 

The  C.M.S.  Santiil  Mission  proper  was  begun  in  1860  by  the  Rev.  E.  L. 
CMS  Puxley,  who  had  beeu  a  cavalry  otiicer.      In  1803  he  established 

Santa't  the    station    at   TaljhAki,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  head- 

Mission,         (juarters    of    the    Mi.ssion  ;    and    he    was  the  first  to  begin  the 
Santiili  New  Testameu-  and  Prayer-Book.     The  Rev.  VV.  T,  Storrs,  who  suc- 
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CO  -leil  him,  built  the  large  cbur-;h  at  Taljbari,  wliicb,  staiidini?  on  tbo  top 
oi;  a  hill,  ami  with  its  square  tower,  is  a  conspicuous  object  in  tUo 
district.  To  him  was  ^ivcn  the  privilege  of  roapino;  a  bountiful  harvest  of 
souls.  The  tirst  onverts  were  baptized  by  him  in  18(j4,  and  many  huudreds 
were  received  in  the  next  few  years.  After  1870  the  progress  was  less  rapid. 
A  Hinduizinji;  process  was  going  on  among  the  people  and  rendering  them 
less  accessible.  Hut  there  were  in  181)4  no  less  than  4000  HantiU  Christians', 
foar-filtbs  of  whom  are  connected  with  tiie  Hantal  Church  Council  (formed 
in  1889),  embracing  the  districts  around  Taljhdri,  Balidwa,  and  Ilirauipnr ; 
tlie  rest  are  attached  to  lihaijdtia  and  Guihhi.  In  1891-2  a  number  of 
Santfil  Christians  migrated  across  the  Ganges,  and  occupied  a  piece  of  lind 
reserved  to  them  by  Government  at  a  nominal  rent.  Tliese  form  two 
Pastorates  connected  with  the  Council.  The  staff  consists  of  seven  Euro- 
pean missionaries  and  five  Native  pastors,  three  of  the  litter  being  Santiil 
converts.  The  Society  has  fifty-two  schools,  including  boarding-schools  for 
bovs  and  girls,  and  nearly  (if  not  ([uite)  all  the  S.uitrils  who  have  found 
employ niont  under  Government  have  been  educated  in  these  schools. 
Godda,  whence  the  Paharis  of  the  hills  are  reached  as  well  as  from  Bhiigalpur, 
was  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  II.  W.  Shackell  at  his  own  expense ;  and  in 
other  ways  the  Mission  owes  not  a  little  to  his  liberality  and  that  of  Mr. 
Puxlev  and  Sir  VV.  Muir.  ,    ,      <, 

The  Psalms,  and  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  whole  ot 
the  New  T.-stament,  the  Prayer  I'.ook,  and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  have 
been  translated  into  Santiili  by  C.M.S.  missionaries,  and  printed  by  the 
Bible  Society,  the  S.P.C.K.,  and  the  R.T.S.  respectively.  Two  Gospels, 
the  Psalms,  and  the  Book  of  Common  Pray«-'r,  u-e  hi  ^Malto  or  Rajmahiili.  _ 

There  are  four  other  Missions  in  the  Santiil  i^arganahs  (as  the  district  is 
called),  viz.  (1)  that  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  with   700 
^^\  converts  ;  (2)  that  of  the  Indian  Home  Missi-  i  of  Messrs.  Boev- 

Missions.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  Skresfrud  (also  chiefly  supported  in  Scotland),  with 
G300  converts  in  1890;  and  two  small  independent  Missions,  with  some 
600  converts  between  them. 


North-West 
Provinces. 


NORTH-WEST  AND  CENTRAL  PROVINCES,  &c. 
From  the  borders  of  the  Bengal  Province  the  British  dominions  stretch 
away  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  Afghan  Frontier, 
a  distance  of  about  1000  miles.  But  the  "  North- West  Pro- 
vinces" are  the  fouth-ca-ifura  half  of  that  great  territory. 
The  Province  so  called  came  under  British  rule  towards  the  end  of  last 
century,  and  was  made  a  separate  Lieutenant-Governorship  in  1833. 
Its  title  then  accurately  described  its  position  in  relation  to  J>engal  pro- 
per ;  und  that  title  was  not  altered  when  the  still  more  north-westerly 
province  of  the  Punjab  was  annexed  in  1849.  From  1833  to  1877  it 
was  a  semi-circular-shaped  district,  half-surrounding  Oudh,  which  was 
an  independent  kingdom  till  1856,  and  on  its  occupation  was  made  a 
separate  C  .nmissionership ;  but  in  1877,  the  two  Provinces  were  amal- 
gamated, and  the  "  North-West  Provinces "  are  now  a  compactly 
shaped  territory,  except  for  a  tail-like  excrescence  southwards  between 
two  semi- independent  states. 

The   North-West  Provinces  now  comprise  an    area   of   107,503   square 
PopulatioD,    miles,  with  a  population  of  46,905,035,  being  thus  a  little  smaller 
than  Italy,  but  far  more  densely  peopled.     In  Oudh,  tb    density 
of  population  is  622  per  square  mile.     The  Province  i»   the  fer- 
of  the  River  Ganges,   almost   from  its  source  to  its  entrance 
of  Dengal.     There  are  fifty-eight  citiess  in  India  with  a 


Languages, 
Bsligions. 

tile  basin 
into  the  i 


)roviuce 


population  of  over 


60,000  each,  and  fourteen  of  these  are  in  this  one  Province. 


The  languages  are  Urdu  and  Hindi.     The  former,  speaking  roughly,  is  tbo 
verniicular  of  the  towns,  and  the  latter  of  the  villages ;  but  religion  has  some- 
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.  .         1.  1    n«,l  T.f.nnvoe  llio  soconil  most  popu- 

thing  to  do  wHh  n.o  aivis,on  ;;*  ^l--^^^/:!^  ;,f  Sanscrit  .cholalship 
Ions  city  (Lnckuow  bcin^   Ik  h  s  ),   s  a  M«^  Provinces  aro  two  small 

as  it  is  of  Hinau.sni.     f/^^Yo^'^^^  ° ^  4'^,^^^  the  area,  a,.d  7V»2.4i)l  to  the 

Native  States,  ^vlnd.  add  51  '.)  ^^1"'^';,  "V''',,,.  |ii,,au,  and  <.nly  six  millions 
population.  About  40i  '"^>l'*'"%*;Vl  mCs  58  44  Cbristi^ns.  of  course 
kibammedau.  Tbe  Censuy.t  W  \,^^^  ^^,^^^,,  in  1890  ac 
including    Europeans.      11 0   .N;^^!Vst.  is   c    numbered  :i<),:V2l.     Of  these 

"In  place  of  tie  stun  e,l    dark    ;'  ,,^"^^Vnt,lwart  peoi-le.  tall,  strong- 
considerable  kee.niess  ot  mtell-t  >ol^^^^^  I     |,„u.p^Mident,  of 

limbed,  often  powertul,  of  ^^ '^,^,     ,  ;    'tUc^^  n^-"'n''^li  ^    l"'^'"^  '  '"'^  '' '' 
Holid  rather  tbau  s  uirp  underst^u  d  ng- ^  i  ^^^^^^^  incapable  of  over- 

because  be  is  subtle  an  1  n';>''l-^^;^  ^.^  ^"^  J^'it  j,  because  of  bis  trust  in 

reaching  you.     The  ''^^;^^lZ\^rlX^^^^^  oi  Us  .ell.ul.ivated 

his  strong  arm,  because^ot   liis  lo"^.!'^"^'?'  V  ,• ,  -n     He  -'oes  on  to  remark 

Lly  habits."     ("  Hist.,  Prot.  Missions  u^I     i.     )     ^e       ,^    ,^i,  i„  ,,,,,, 

that  Hinduism  <'is  in  t^?f /"1"^'^^J^^  "tony  coim^  aiid  soli.lity  of 

Upper  Provinces,  ^^•bel•e  it  l^'^^ ;^';:i"'liJ^f,/Jj"y 'elS^  difficulty  of  the  pro- 
i':?^;  •ES[:t  ;i:S.^^^il^  l  l.n.al.  and  indeed  than 

^'^^ZrS^'^Ln...  occupy  a  ^-ge  in^gjlar  ^to  t.es^^^ 

^    ^    ,  North-West  Provni..s,  am  «^'l  f.'^^te^l  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  mentioned. 

l,ut  the  .hole  ;;i\l  be  seen  -  the  Map  o   In  |a.        ^^     ^^.f  •,o,784!21»4 
XBiles,  a  little  smaller  than  «'-^;^J^^;\':  "^^^^^^^  a  separate  Chief 

less  than  one-third  ot  ^-'^^'^^^-J^^.o..    ontlylrg   districts 
Commissionership   m   Ibbl,    l'tui<,   |""",     -KT-i^.^v^.t  Provinces,  Bengal, 
previously  attached  to  the  governments  of  the  ^^  J'^  J V^^  kn'mages,  Hindi 
dbay.-and  Madras      It  is  a  -^  -Jl'^^^:^,    .i^^/  he^'^^t,  and  Telugu 
prevailing  in  the  north,  Ur.ya  in  ^^^^«  J  ^^^'^^'^  ,      died  (londwana  from 
In  the  south  ;  while,  on  ^^^-^^jf  .^XDm  ^    ,;^  G^nd  language  is  spoken 
the  aboriginal  Gonds  wl^  n.babit  '*'      •;/;'^^V;^\'  ^^^ory  states,  adding  i'y,4;i5 
Attached  to  the  Central  Provinces  'J'  ^     *J'^f  to  U^e  l.oP"!'^*^^'"- 
square  mik-s  to  the  ---' ^"  ;"'-\„ii  .f^f  q^^te  di  tinct  from  the.Central 
What   IS   known  as  Cential  ^n'^      J,  ^"    r^,,,^,^  great  territories  corn- 
Central  Provinces;   and  ^l^^^^^^^l^^  ^^  States,  covering  an 
India  and       prise  a  large  number  "  J^;^^'^'V\y  '  poi.ulation  of  22,834,5)14. 
Bajpuiana.     area  of  208,076  square  mi  e>,  ^;/\f,J'"l    j;^,,,^   almost  exelu- 
The  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  Hindu,  and  the  lan^ua^. 

sively  Hindi.  ,    ,.  •  ■         ^p  T,„1ia  are  the  most  backward  of  all 

■  These   great  central   divisions   of  I^J^'^^.^,  )vor/....  the  C.M.S.  has 

in  respect  of   "^'s^'O'^^^T  ^''^^^     ^^  ^'^  ^^"^  and  there  arc  the 

two  stations;  tbe  Free  Chun'h  of  Sx^^^  ^^^  two  or 

^L;S:^^M?o^-^dIndore:tl.J^iveChr.^^^^^^ 

186.     In  miv'dam  there  is  a  strong  ^\^«^^^^^t?the  Bheels. 

with  1152  Christians ;  and  the  C-M-S-  MisBion  to  tn^  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^^ 
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door  in  the  city  of  Cawnpore,  in  1S()!>.  In  iSll,  a  Baptist  missionary 
Ironi  Heraniporc,  Mr.  Chanibcilain,  bcLf.m  a  Mission  at  A^'ra;  hnt  he  was 
Early  "'-'"''  ''*"'*"'^   nndcr  a  >?ii;ird  of  sepoys.     Snhseciiicutly  he  becaniM 

N  W.P.  tutor  to  an  Enj^lish  othcer's  eliildren  at  Sirdhiina,  and  preached 

MissiDni.  at  liie^rcit  Hindu  nii-lti  at  Hurdvvar;  but  he  was  ai,'a'n  removed 
l)v  order  of  Lord  Hastinj,'s,  who  said  tliat  "  one  might  tire  a  jiistol  into  a 
niia<'azine  and  it.  nli^'llt  not  explode,  but  no  wise  man  would  hazard  thi-t 
experiment."  The  work  was  not  resumed  there  till  1H:}4,  hut  it  was  established 
at  r.enares  in  ISUI.  Meanwhile  Daniel  Corrie,  stationed  as  chaplain  at 
Chunar  and  Agra  successively,  l)egan  a  quiet  work  as  representing  the 
C.M.S.  He  located  Altdul  Masih,  Henry  Martyn's  convert  from  Islam, 
at-,  Agra  in  If^Vi,  and  Mv.  liowley,  a  yo'ung  Eurasian,  who  hid  started 
Christian  schools  on  his  own  acceiint  at  Mirat,  at  Chunar  in  1S15. 

It  will  be  now  convenient   to  take  the   work  of  the  Church  Missionary 

Society  in  these  provinces  geograjjhicaliy.     Its  stations  may  bj 

Sr***?'  arranged  in  live  groups,  three  in  the  North-West  Piovinces^,  one 

isBions.         in  the  (.'entral  Provinces,  and  one,  an  is(dated  station,  in  Kajpn- 

tiina ;  the  last   two  being  in  the  Diocese  of  Calcutta,  the  rest  in  that  of 

Lucknow, 

1.  The  ftrsf.  qroup  comprises  Benare'.  and  out-stations,  Gorakhpur,  and 
Allahabad.  ISknarios,  or  Kiishi  the  holy,  is  the  most  sacred 
Benares.  ^.^^  .^^  India,  iind  the  headcjuarters  of  Hinduism.  Every  one 
—  even  an  Englishman— dving  within  ten  miles  of  IJenares  is,  say  thelirah- 
mans,  sure  of  future  ha])p1ness.  "  What  does  it  matter':'"  said  a  pundit 
charged  with  lying;  "do  I  not  live  at  i'-enares?"  Two  thousand  temples, 
numenms  sacred  shrines,  wells,  and  pools,  and  half  a  million  of  idols,  add 
to  the  sanctity  of  this  Mecca  of  the  Hindus.  The  most  important  religious 
centres  are,  the  great  temple  d(*di.ated  to  Siva,  the  lUsheswar ;  the 
Tarakeswar  shrine  and  well  of  Manibarnika,  the  waters  of  which  latter 
represent  the  sweat  of  Vishnu  ;  the  monkey  temjile  at  Durga  Kund  ;  and 
the  Dasasamedh  (.Ihat,  one  of  the  five  places  of  pilgrimage,  and  "the  very 
gateway  to  heaven."  The  most  gross  and  degrading  forms  of  Saivism 
prt!vail,  and  those  who  look  into  the  appalling  depths  into  which  Hinduism 
has  sunk  at  Benares  will  understand  De  Tocqueville's  taying,  "The  Hindu 
religion  is  i)erhaps  the  only  religion  that  is  worse  than  no  religion  at  all." 
Mr.  Sherring  of  the  L.M.'s.,  who  laboured  nniny  years  at  Benares,  has 
given  a  vivid  account  of  it  in  his  "  Sacred  City  of  the  Hindus."  Benares  is 
the  sixth  city  in  India,  having  a  population  of  219,407  ;  and  the  surrounding 
district  is  also  densely  peopled,  912  to  the  square  mile. 

Daniel  Corrie,  who  initiated  so  much  C.M.S.  work  in  North  Inlia, 
began  also  that  at  I'.eniires,  when  removed  thither  as  chaplain  ui  1817. 
In  the  following  ^s.w  a  large  school,  which  had  been  established  and  en- 
dowed  by  a  wealthy  Hindu,  Rajah  Jay  Narain,  as  a  thankoti'ering  for 
recovery  from  sickness,  was  transferred  to  the  Society  ;  and  ever  since 
then  Jay  Narain's  College  has  been  an  imi)ort.uit  branch  of  C.M.S.  work  in 
Benares.  Not,  however,  till  1821,  was  an  ordained  missionary  sent  out, 
and  he  and  others  who  followed  did  not  stay  long.  But  in 
IH32  VV.  Smith  and  C.  B.  Leupolt  were  appointed  to  Benares, 
and  for  forty  years  they  laboured  side  by  side.  Smith  was  the 
preaching  missionary  ;  Leupolt  was  the  organizer  of  schools,  orphanages, 
industrial  institutions  ;  but  all  branches  of  the  work  are  most  graphically 
described  in  the  latter's  admirable  books,  "  Recollections  of  an  Indian 
Missionary  "  and  "  Further  Recollections."  The  headquarters  of  the  Mission 
are  at  ,S/V//rt,  a  suburb  in  the  north-west  of  the  city,  where  are  now  the 
missiun-houiics,  the  Christian  village,  the  church,  orphanages,  Female 
Normal  school,  and  industrial  school  (where  the  women  and  children  work 
at  lace-making).  Tiiere  is  a  second  mission  church  in  the  city,  close  to  the 
D.isasamedh  Cluit  already  mentioned,  which  is  a  centre  for  evangelistic  work. 

The  direct  fruits  of  the  Benare.4  ^Mission  have  not  been  large.     During 


Smith  and 
Leupolt. 


MlBSrONH. 


i„  IH48,  miH  ordained  to  be  iho  nrsi,  17\"Vr;u.;,mu  nH  Vmi^xi  N.U.iuiali, 
ana  died  in  187(1 ;  and  NilK.nth  Gove  n  bei^.    U^^^^^^^^  ^^.^,^,^  ^,,.  ,,„ 

^ho  died  in  1895  cxm.u.tod  •!'"••"«  '^^'^'^i^.^u!  1  of  Mr.  Su.itU  in 
Cowley  Fathers,  I'oona),  onverled  ^\\\<\y\  ''•;'•;  y.,,,.,.  ^rote  the  ^^ell■ 
1848.     The  dau^'hter  ol"  the  hit  er,  Lllen  ^^'^^^i' '  ^^^^ 

known  hvnni  "In  th-  ^^'«™V"  r^^J'^^.I;.  foJ  00^18  .2  and  Dec.  18i)U). 
lluence  were  bapliv^d  (see  0.i»/.  Ii^rllujc^e,  t^\r  VtU^^^^^  ;^, ,,.,.    ^^j.^.^e  W. 


ii# 


il 


belli 

tian  bead-masters 

T 


)  bead-masters.  i„f,„„a     wpd  niucb  in  past  vcara 

L'he  Missions  at  Kenares  and  its  ^'^Ji^f  lona  -  we     m^^^^ 

to  Christian  Goviirnuient  offi<-i»l9,    >urticnl.irly  lo  mr.  u 

g'ian       to  L.nrisuaiivju ,,f  ii,«  n -W    Prov  nees,  a  hou   ot    Ihoni.is 

ernor.      son,  L.eut.-Gover  -.,  _ of  the  N    W    1  mentioned    (k- 


las 
To  liis  example  and  mttuence  almost  an  lue  ^ 


Chr 

Oovernors 
in  N  W  F 

page  98).     To  his  ^'^^■''}}\'^'''':.''''IZ:^^^^^^^^^  ""'^"'^ 

officers  and  civilians  in  North  Indin,  f^o"*  J  "^  ^^^'^i,   r.  M.   Uir^l-  and 
under  God,  their  imi  nlso   ni  favour  of  Mysious.     iui    i^ 
m';:  II.  Car're  Tucker,'  -honld  also  be  «P->f  V  ^M ^  nt  anThe  was  the 
Commissioner  of    Uenares   at  the  time  of  tlv.   Muiinj,  au 

'^^^-^i:^:t:^:^{-^  -     name,  betwe.  the 

Mr.  K.  M.luVd.  accompanied  by   ^^'^:-^^^l:^Ti^,,^  ^. 

Wilkinson  was  the  missionary  for  '""-^^   ^'^^  ^ 'J  !  it',.  ,,,,^  of  'be  first 

v-eak  and  delicate  lady   laboured  '^•^'/.'^^  ;*\'^jf;'^ -'t;;;  t^^^t  the  women 

of  the  noble  band  of  female  ,t=^a"R^'y«t^f.Y\lTrdn      She  died  of  choler.i. 

and  cirls  and  translated  books  and  tracts  into  Uulu.    pm  "  «         ..ilotted 

t:mt'  lord  W.  Bentluck  took  gn.at  intc.es   in  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^hS 

to  it  a  large  tra<4^  of  waste  land  to  be    u^^^^^  '^*       ^      ■j„,,,;,„,,,,,r, 

and  upon  it  was  built  a  village  for  them  to  dw        ^i.  Mutu.v, 

"Town  of  Glad  Tidings."     The  place  was  ent.  el      „f .     ;VV1j,,u  ,, 

tbl  Christians  ^-ing  to  floe,  a.d  on  their  i.Ur.^f^ 

houses  in  ruins ;  but  all  were  afterwards  ^^^^^f '"''■!  m'  \,^^  i,„iit  i» 
a  prosperous  settlement  to  this  day  A  ««««"  ^/"^f  "^.^^  vho  w  '«  i"  '  l"^'"*-^" 
1^83,  ind  named  8ler.i..r,  after  the  K'!;^; "-'"  y^^^^,7iV53  t<.  18<..3- 
of  the  whole  Mission  for    more  than  forty   ^^'•''^'./'f,"  ^;,i,^„      On.han- 

Bilf  01  the  lamous  citv   vt  no} ..i.'ii.ii,   ""-^  - 

3      Ihc   Jumna,  or,  as  the  Hindus  believe,    oi  tncbc 
A"-'^"^''^-     Saraswati.  'which   loses  ^^^f  ^^^ . '^'\'^''%;i  a   .'"point, 
miles  to  the  north-west,  but  is  supposed  to  join  the  othci.  at         point. 
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istiiins, 


Tlie  Hindu  nauio  of  the  pluee  is  rrny.iK',  "  tlm  junction,  and  it  is  one  of 
tli<-  luoHt  ivvi.iT.1  si.otH  in  In.liu.  Every  Ji.nuary,  a  quarter  ot  a  nnllion  ot 
lliu.lu  rilgriuis  a«K-ml.le  al  tho  it- at  tuir,  IIh^  Ma^li  Mela.  1'' 'mtlu.  ni  tb.» 
micred  Htroiuns.  But  MiIh centre  of  Hindu  sKper.stitioi.  l.ears  a  Molianniudau 
name  (.Mlahal.ad  =^tity  of  Go,)),  «iven  to  it  by  the  Mogliul  Lniperor  Aklar, 
wbo  built  111.-  celebrated  red  (•audstouo  fwrt  in  IS/o. 

Tu  182Htwu  of  the  C.M.S.  Native  .atecbistsat  lienaros  went  and  preached 
at  Allababa.],  aud  one  of  tbeiu  lal.onred  sevou  years,   Hiiperinteiided  by 
the  military  ibai.lain,  Mr.   Crawford,   on  behalt  ot  the  H'Kiety.     On  tUo 
removu'  of  ili.;  huter,  the  work  was  dropr-ed.     In  1858,  after  the  M"tmy 
Allahabad  be.  uiiie  tin-  seat  of  British         ernmeut  for   the   North-VVest 
Proviu.-es,  instead  of  A-ra,  Wm^  more  ,,  ubral   aud  the  junction  ot  threo 
LMV.it  1  Milwiivs.     This  brought  the  » '.overnment  Press  also  trom  Agra,  w  itli 
its  employes',  nianv        whom  were  C.M.S.  N^mvo  (  hristians  ;  and  a  C.M.b. 
Mission  w.    therefore  started  at  Allahabad  in  1H51>.     These   Clmstmns, 
about  500  in  number,  have  a  village  of  their  own,  named  Minmhnl,  alter  bir 
-William  Muir.  who  took  a  deep  ;u.d  active  interest   m  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  b,  iietit  when  he  was  Lieut. -Governor  ot  the  N  -\V.  Provimes.    Ilia 
liev.  Davi.l  .M.)hun,  who  was  ordained  in   1  S59,  and  died  in  181) J,  was  tor 
inanv   vears  tin-  Naive  pastor.     For  som.-  years  a  High    School    called 
St.  l'<"l.r'8  Col      .  ,  was  carried  on  by  the  liev.  I!.  Davis,  Fellow  ot  1  eter- 
house,  who  is       w  at  Benares;  but  this  was  iu  1881  traustoriued  into  the 
St    FatiV     Diviiaty    F.hool,  which  had   as    its   first    Principal   the    liev. 
Dr  W  er       In   1^92  Allahabad  became  the  seat  of  a  Corro3pon(il^^' 

C.mn      oe  tor'<       Nor    i-West  Piovinces   Mission,  with  the   Hev    G.   B. 
Durrant;Htbt  ^e.     i.,     ,     Allahabad  is  occupied  also  by  the  Baptists 

and  the  American  eriaus.  .         .     ^  t      i  i 

2.  The  ^en.n>l  r,r.u,    .     npri.es  the  two  stations  lu  Oudh,  Lucknow  and 
Faizab  id.     Oudh  was  annexed  in  185G,  in  consequence  of  the  nus- 
*"*''•  rule  ol  the  Mohammedan  kings,  Lord  Dalhousie  declaring  that 

••  the  British  Government  would  be  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  it  it 
were  unv  longer  to  aid  in  sustainin  '  by  its  countenance  an  administration 
fraught'with  suttering  to  millions."  If  is  the  most  densely  pop uhr  .  arej. 
of  t'.re  same  size  iulndb.,  having  \2\  u  iUonsof  souls  ou  24,217  sq.  nu - 
(52-2  to  the  sq.  mile).  The  American  K  iscopal  iiethodists  have  a  strcii- 
ill.  ion  in  Oudh,  and  occupy  several  s-    lions.        „,„.,,        t>'      \- 

LicKNOw  •iMklnuw,  from  LaUshmau,  brother  of  tlw3  Hindu  hero  Rama)  la 
the  fifthly  in  Indi;  standing  next  in  ,  .nk.tion  (273  028)  to  the  lireo 
Presidency  citus  and  Hyderabad  in  the  1  in.  Two-fit  h«  are  Moham- 
medans, tin  largest  proportuu  iu  any  city  out.  de  the  1  unjab. 
Lucknow.  'j^'ije  :^iosl,.n  ouildings  iiichvde  the  Greiit  Iiiviml  '.ra, or  shrine  ot 
tbo  saints,  and  the  Kaiser  Bagh  P.lace,  both  fani.  n  the  history  of  the 
SLombl.  siege.  From  May  mh  t.  November  ]!)Lh,  >^.7,a  small  British 
r.Twilh  many  women  and  childn-  shut  i.  m  th.  ;esidencv  success- 
fuly  re  i  ted  the  incessant  as.s,,  *s  ■  the  Sep.,,  mutim  s.  is ight  and  day 
astonn  of  shot  and  shell  poun  i  in,  icilling  imtny  of  the  brave  defenders. 
Mhus  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  fell,  oi.  July  4th.  Outram  a  1  Havelock  cut  their 
way  in  it  September,  but  could  n.  ;et  away  again.  i 
CatnpbrU  (afterwards  Lord  Clyde;  rescued  tb-  besie; 
March  following  he  returned  and  reconquered  he-  cit 
en.'ineer  officers  who  was  .a  the  Kesidcncy  through 
George  H"*  hinson,  was  subsep  Uly  La^  bocretar% 
is  still  a  nu    iber  of  the  Committ.    .         .       ,    ^         .    .  ...    ii,  ;„af 

Sir  Henrv  Lawrence,  who  wis  a]  minted  Cammis  loner  of  Oudh  just 
before  the  Mutinv,  had  invited  the  CAl.S.  to  plant  a  Mission  .l^Luclcnow 
After  the  re-c      mest   in   iiSoS,   the   new  CuioL    Coui  liissione     |^ir  ..ober^ 


Aovember  Sir  Co'iin 

'!d  force,,  and  in  the 

One  of  the  voung 

it      ie  si  ge,  Lieut 

oX     .0  C-iM.S.,  ai! 


Montgomery  (wUu  had  already  baeu   an  active  proi 


:\lission),  wrote  to  the  C.M.S^  Committee, 
ccdsor,  i   have  the  privil'       of  repcaLiu^  h 
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call." 
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1    ! 


foruuHl  <m  tho  8pot.  with  Sir  Itul.o.t  lnm«.-lf  an  IVosulonl,  on  S.p     S-       m 

and  whio  tho  Houtul  of  distant  arl.llery  oonM  sttll  Im  t.  m.1,  o     f   o  m 

,  rsuin^'  i.arti.M  ,.f  rol-ols.     l.-upnlt  was  tin-  hr.st  nnHs.o.nt.y  t..  |.  r.  .1.     i 

VXu^  and  a  Hnr-vsnion  .      lai.i.fnl  nu-n  havo  h.uc*,  carried  on    lu-  >vork 

lu    wXout  lar«..  tVnitH,  no,.  ..hntandinK  v<Ty  .•fli-i-ut  h,.1,ooIh  and  .lili^^.-nt 

."an"    is.i^.  l..•oa..hin^^     Thcro  in  a  ..un.MV.ation  ol   :iO.»  sou  s  w„  .  a  na,  . u 

vastor.    Tho  .nis.i..n-|.ronuses  aro  tho  Zahnr  Hahi^nh,  on,,  ol  th..  old  M..  1  ;.u 

la.-os,  whi.h  was  U   hy  Clovnnn.ont  to  tho  So.  ..ty    or  a  nonnnal  ront  for 

I     nv-arH.   and  sold  to  it  in    1H7<;.     Son.o  edn.atod  Natno  C  hr.s  .ann    t 

L  u.know  started  in   IHS:{  aChristian   nowspa,...r.  the  .'../  •^'  "'''M^'^'^  ;'»: 

...■r  ..f  Liwhl).  now  The  J,hIIoh  Chn^tinn  M,.yr,n,rr.     A  baud  ot  Associated 

KvanL'clists  was  s.nit  out  in  IHlM  to  work  in  ih.)  district. 

F  UABAU  (pop.  7S,{»21)  is  chiclly  a  AI..hannncdan   town,  but   ,f    is  only 

tll.^niles  IVoni   .1//.h/A//".   one  oMhc    srcaf'st  Htrongholds   of 

laiz^bad.        ni,„i„iH,n,  and  tho  reputed  birthplace   ot   Kn.mi   uhither    lock 

mullitudes  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India.     Such  a  ,.l.co  should  bo 

o     y  bi^n  sta  ion:.d  there  intern.ittently.     A  nuu.b.r  .t    convert.   scv..ra 

iL  casoB  of  speci.l  intx-rest.  w.-re  bapti/.cd  by  tho  Kev.  A    W.  Baunnnn 
e  w^-e       887  ami  lHi.:».     Jaunpur.  once  tho  capit.l  of  a  ml.^hty  kn.Kdu.n. 
is  an  out-station,  and  has  a  small  c^jn^n-^ation,  with  a  natnv  pastor 

T  The  /    W  ,ron, eon.prises  Agra,  Mattra,  Aligarh,  and  M.rat,  with  t her 
out  stations   forming  a  e'jain  ..f  posts  at  the  north-westend  ot  tl...  IVov.nce 

AouT      op     l«H.7;.;-i),    on   the    Jumna,  was  the  earital  of    the   Mogul 
^^  Empire  mnler  its  real  founder  ami  mightiest  n.onarch,  Akbar 
*K"-  the  Great,  whoso  reign  of  nearly  half  a  century  almost  exac  ly 

Byucbroniz-es  with  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  who  i« /'^'"''''^  f''-  ''?. 
wise  reforms  in  regard  to  child-man i^.ges,  ^vldow  biirmng.  \c.,  as  well  as  ioi 
The  n^igious  liberdity  which  led  him  to  listen  unpar.ialy  to  t_ho  H-ahman 
and  the  Musstdnum,  the  Parseo,  tho  Jew,  and  th.«  Ji'suit  nuss.onary  li 
the  buildm.'s  which  have  made  Agra  one  of  the  woi.lers  of  the  world  weio 
the  work  of"  his  grandson,  Shah  Johan  (l.;28.r,K)   whc^  ui   addi-ion  to  tho 

agnm  e,  t  ediHces   at  Delhi,    the  Palace    and    the  Gre.t    Mos.,ue  (Jama 
S   d)  built  at  Agra  the  I'carl  Mosque  (M..ti  Masj.d), '  perhaps  the  purest 

3;;;eii;"ti.ousJ\>f  prayer  in  the  wurhi''  ("'•"^-•)'-;"f '?'-;-  'i^ ';:'!;;;;'•; 

less  Taj  Mahal,  the  mausoleum  of  his  wife  Mumtaz  Mahu  .  (la.,  =  c.ow  ) 
It  was  described  by  Bishop  Heber  as  "  a  dream  in  marble,  deMgned  by  litans 
and  finished  by  jewellers."  ,  ,■     i/       „^1(c^ 

Corrie's  commenc'emeut  of  work  at  Agra  has  been  a.rea.ly  noticed  (pnge  115). 
For  several   yoMrs  there  were  only  schools  and  native  agents  (m.-luding    ho 
Pel.  Abdul  Masih  and  the  Wey.  Amuid  Masih) ;  but  '-|1'^:58.40   three  ol  tho 
German  missionaries  who  had  been  expelh  .1   by  the  ^^'f ';'!'«,/[!'•''  ^,:;'; 
Western  Persia,  and  bad  been  taken   up  in  India  by  the  CM.      Hoeinlo 
Schnei.1   r  and  Pfauder,  were  stationed  at  Agra.     The  terri'.^l      .nniue  ot 
1837-8  had  thrown  upon  the  Society  the  care  of  :m  orphans  in  that  district 
For  their  accommodation  the  Government  gave  to  the  .Society  the  tomb  ot 
Miriam  Zamani    (the  traditional  Christian  wife  of  Akbar),  just   o,.pos.to 
Akbar's  own  grand  mausoleum  Sityennxlm;  and  of  the  orphanage  thus 
flmnded  Hoernle  took  charge,  and  started    the  press  before  mentioned. 
The  institution  was  totally  destroyed  in  the  Muliny   but  was  snbse.iuenlly 
restored  in  consequence  of  tho  famine  in  If  1 -J,  and  has  ^i";-e   '^en  carried 
on  by  Daeuble,  Erhardt,  and  A.  H.  Wright.     Pfander  s  work  turn    IH-IO  to 
185,')  was  among  the  Mohammedans,  and  no  greater  missionary  to  tliem  lias 
ever  lived      In  l^.H  he  conducted  the  famous  public  di»eursion;,vit Si  the 
chief  maulavis  of  Agra,  which,  son.e  years         rwards  had  its  ^f/"*  >"  ^  ;« 
conversion  of  two  of  them,  Safdar  Ah  ana   Imad-ud-dim     His     M,/.ani.l- 
llaqq  "  (Balance  of  Truth)  is  a  mobt  iinportuut  Christian  argumenl  against 
Moliammo.lani-m. 
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In  inr.O,  T.  V.  Fri'iub  (Into  IJichop  of  Lubore)  lind  E.  C.  Stunrt  (lu)o 
Hihhop  of  Wiiiuin,  N./.,  ui.tl  ik.w  a  iiiisMoi  iirv  in  Pi-iMii),  w.iit  «nit,  1o 
A^ia  t(.  loiiiid  a  liinhtliihM  i;ii).Mi>h  8«  liuil,  wliicli  wkh  nilk<I  St.  Joliii  m 
Sihool,  inul  liiiM  Itui  u  It'iuliiiK  niifsicr.ury  tau.iitioiial  iuhtHntK.n  cmt 
niiin'.  .1.  I'lirluii,  II.  VV.  f-luH  kfll,  C.  h.  ViiiiH.  luicl  O.  i').  A.  I'lir^ntfr  liiivo 
lulioiircd  in  it.  In  IHJl  llif  mIk.oI  wuh  raii-fd  to  tlio  t  tiit<!s  of  a  collc^'i', 
cliiHStH  for  B.A.  and  lAAl  KtiidciitH  boii'^,'  foini.d,  uid  in  IHIKJ  tlio 
pivo.nt  Trincii-al,  tli.'  Ihv.  J.  Ilavthorutliwalti',  obtainc<i  it-co^^nition  fi.r 
it  ui.  to  tlic  M.A.  Htandar.I,  ida.ini,'  it  in  this  ri8i)wt  on  a  par  wilb  tbc  best 
coM.'g.'s  of  tiic  Noitli-\V.«t  I'rovinc.H.  Sonir  lu.tablo  roiiverts  b:i\T  b.'cn 
catli.  rod  fnini  anioiiK  tbo  students,  anion^  tbini  tlic  lit<'  Hcv,  Madho  Ibun, 
C.M.H  i.uBtor  at  Jabalpur,  und  tlu;  Ifov.  Tara  Cbaiid,  late  S.l'.O.  pastor  at 
Dolbi,  botb  l)a|>ti/,.'d  by  Mr.  .Sbackoll,  Tbis  d.'votod  missionary  and 
nuiuitic'iit  bfiH-liutor  of'C.M  S.  work  also  laboured  witli  Hum-ss  ainon^'  tbo 
jK.or  HwccprrH  of  A^ra.  liicbidiii^'  Scnindra  and  otbur  out-stationH,  tbo 
A^rii  Mis.sion  bas  now  over  UH)l)  Christ iaiiH. 

Nortb  of  A>,MM  are  Mattra,   Aii^'arii,    and   Rulaiidsbabr.     Mnllru  ([.op. 
Ol.lJt.')),  on  tlic  Jniiina,  ibirty  luib-s  abovo  Agra,  was  lorincrly  a 
*****'"•  ^'H'at    liralinianical,    and  at  aiiotlier    period  a  gi't'iit   litiddbist, 

(•(.'itre,  and  was  several  lini.'s  sacked  by  Mosb'in  invaders.  It  is  now  tbo 
biMd(|iiarter.s  of  a  p.vnliar  form  of  Vaisbnavisin,  wbere  pd>,'nnis  have  to 
lerlorm  (•••rlain  ju'ranibnlatiiniH,  purliiularly  to  visit  tbe  sbiines  at  tbe  town 
of  JJnwIal.ai,  .mx  n.ib's  distant.  Ali;i<trl,  (pop.  Ol,4S5)  is  one  of  tbe  most 
ancient  towns  in  Indiu,  its  primitive  name,  Kod.sliowin^'  that  it 
Aligarh.  ^^^^^^^^  ^.^^^^^^  1  ofore  tbe  Arvan  immigration.  Its  modern  name  is 
Moll  mimedan,  fn.m  Ali,  tbe  son-in-law  of  JMobammed;  and  a  few  yeara 
au..  11  was  f^ebn;ted  bv  Syud  Abmed  Kban  Babadnr,  a  wealtliy  and  j.ro- 
L'ressive  Mussulman,  l-ut  a  strenuous  opponent  of  Cbrisliaiuty,  tor  tbo 
CHtablisbmeiit  of  a  Mubammedan  University.  It  was  occupied  by  tbo 
CMS  in  lf<(i:<.  and  was  tbe  scene  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  W.  btuart  s  labours 
from  is74.  till  iSKl.  Tbere  is  a  small  congregation  witb  a  native  pastor. 
]Maml.<l,ahr  (pop.  KM*:}!)  was  taken  up  in  tbe  same  year  (18(J3)  at  tbo 
reou jst  and  ex[)ens3  of  tbe  magistrate  tbere,  Mr.  Lo  -ve. 

MfuAT  (Meerut,  pop.  \V,\'.m)  is  famous  as  tbe  scene  of  tbe  outbreak  of  the 

Mutiny,  May  l(»tb,  1857.     It  is  one  ot  tbe  oldest  t.M.S.  stations 

"'*'**•  in  India  its  date  lieing  ISlC  ;  but  it  was  only  occupied  by  cate- 

..bists  until  1M7,  wiien  tbe  Kev.  \i.  M.  Lamb  took  cbarge,  and  lab.mre.i  there 

for  ten  years,  till  bis  death  from  an  acci<b-nt   After  the  Mutiny,  L.  i.  Hoeri  le 

was  appointed  to  this  Mission,  which  be  r ,m./.ed  from  its  ruins      On  the 

retirement  of  this  veteran  missionary  f  n  lu  active  labours  in  18^4  one  ot 
bis  sons  took  charge.  There  are  tw<.  agricultural  settlenients  connec.t,ed  wiUi 
this  Mission,  one  at  7/./<^  "20  nules  dl^tant,  and  one  at  An„Jn-l,l,  150  miles 
off  in  the  Debra  Dun  Valley.  Tbe  latter  bas  a  native  pastor,  and  is 
also  the  st.tion  of  a  Euro'poau  missionary.  Itinerations  amnug  tho 
bill  tribes  of  the  Jaunsar  Hills  have  been  made,  and  tentative  tn.us- 
lations  into  Jannsari  and  Ga.bwali,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Car-nicbael,  have  been 
urintcd  by  tin   B.  S    i'.B.S.  .       t  i    i  i 

4  'nJfouHh  n,  p  is  the  Central  Provinces,  and  comprises  Jabalpur  and 
Mandla.  "  Jahamu  k  (Jubbulpore,  pop.  8f,481)  is  an  important  town  on  the 
railway  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  India. 
Nil  e  mi  >H  disbint  are  the  famous  "  Marble  Hocks"  of  the  Nerbudda  River. 
Missionary  work  at  Jabali>ur  was  begun  in  l8dl  by  tbe  judge 
Jabalpur.  .^^^,1  ^,^^,  chaplain,  Mr.  Mosley  Smith  and  Mr.  Dawson  ;  and  at 
their  request  a  C.M.S.  Missb.u  was  established  in  1H54.  W-  Rebsch  and  L. 
C  Stn'tlt.  hihoured  tbere  :  and  from  180O  to  1880  E.  Champion,  who 
bantized  many  converts,  including  .Maulavi  Safdar  Ali  ^already  menliouea 
tmder  Agra).  The  mission  agencies  at  Jabalpur,  educational  and  evan- 
gelistic, are  numerous  and  well  worked.  1  n. .  r '>v,w  .,„ 
But  the  original  object  of  ojcui-yiu-  Jab.ilpur  was  to  roach  tho  GoNDb,  au 
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important  Dravidian  tribe  inhaltiting  the  bills  and  jungles  of  tbo  extensive 
Ootid  pliiteau  t-alled  (iondwana.     They  are  a  peaceful  and  industrious 

Mission.         ^''^^'^>  *"^^  were  at  one  time  powerful,  as  is  witnessed  hy  their 

aneient  capital,  Garba,  which  still  exists.  From  1835  to  1.S43, 
the  territory  was  administered  by  Donald  Ma'  leod  ;  and  he  obtained  from 
(Jossner's  Mission  in  Bengal  six  missionary  artisans,  witli  their  wives  and 
families,  to  establish  an  agricultnral  colony  among  the  Giiiid-j.  lie  bore  the 
whole  expense  himself  ;  but  in  the  mysterious  providence  of  God  all  the  band 
except  two  persons  were  swe2)t  away  by  cholera,  and  the  effort  Avas  aban- 
doned. For  many  years  Mr.  Champion  sought  to  roach  the  Gonds  ;  but  the 
station  work  at  Jabalpur  had  grown,  and  could  not  bft  left ;  and  it  was  only  in 
1879  that  a  inii-sionary,  the  Kev.  II.  D.  Williamson  (now  at  Calcutia),  could 
be  specially  set  apart  for  them.  A  new  station,  Mandla,  in  the  heart  of 
their  country,  was  established,  from  which  svstematic  itineration  has  sinc(3 
been  carried  on.  Nine  years  later  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Herbert  took  up  bis  abode 
in  a  little  school  bnilding  at  Diuari,  forty-five  miles  east  of  Mandla,  and 
near  the  place  where  the  first  converts  were  gathered  in.  In  1891  a  band 
of  Associated  Evangelists,  sent  out  the  previous  year,  formed  a  new  station 
at  Marpha,  fifteen  !-ilr-s  still  farther  east.  The  Coiids  are  very  ignoranl 
but  have  proved  teachable;  the  first  convert,  the  "Bhoi  Baba"  (headman 
father)  of  Eangnar,  was  baptized  Jan.  4th,  1885,  and  this  man,  with  twelve 
others,  was  confirmed  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  in  March,  1893.  Tho 
following  year  the  Bishop  of  Lucknow  confirmed  nine  others,  amont^  whom 
■v\eie  three  women,  the  first  of  their  kcx  to  be  confirmed.  ° 

5.  The  lad  of  the  firo  frhl.-,  in  the  NortJi-West  and  Central  India  is  in 
Bhcel  KfjPUTANA  ;  but  the  C.M.S.  Mission  is  not  to  the  Hindus  of  the 

Mission.         l'"jput  States,  who  are  the  special  care  of  the  Scottish  United 

Presbyterians,  but  to  the  Bheels,  a  wild  hill-tribe  widely 
spread  over  Western  India.  It  was  fou  led  at  the  desire  and  expensg 
ot  the  Kev.  E.  H.  Bickersfeth  (now  Bishop  of  Exeter),  who  had  a 
family  connexion  with  Khcnrara,  a  military  station  near  Udaii)ur  (Oodpv- 
\}'i^  Near  this  place  a  good  many  Bheels  are  to  be  met ;  and  there  the 
Kev.  C.  S.  Thompson  was  stationed  in  1880,  and  labours  still,  not  havin-' 
onca  come  home.  Geographically  it  belongs  rather  to  Western  than  to 
JNorthern  India,  hut  the  district  has  no  civil  connexion  with  Bombav 
and  It  IS  in  the  Diocese  of  Calcutia.  Tlie  Bheels  are  verv  ditfienlt  of 
a<ws3,  owing  to  their  fear  of  Europeans;  but  a  promising  work  is  being 
oone  among  the  young.  Native  princes  have  given  generous  peciiniarv 
help  towards  the  support  of  schools.  The  first  to  be  baptized  were  a 
lamily  ot  six,  m  December,  1889,  and  since  then  several  others  have  been 
received. 

The  C.M.S.  Native  congregations  in  the  North- West  and  Central  Pro- 
Church  ^'\"^'^.'^  ^^'*-'  combined  in  two  Church  Councils  and  a  Central  Council, 

Coaccil.  whicli  meet  yearly,  and  which  pay  and  locate  the  pastors  and 
pastoral  lay  agents.  The  present  Itishop  of  Calcutta,  before 
the  diocese  of  Luckrow  was  formed,  attended  several  of  the  meetin<rs  and 
gave  the  clergy  and  lay  delegates  the  benefit  of  his  fatherly  counsel  '  The 
Bishop  of  Lucknow  is  President  of  the  Central  Council.  The  Treasurer  of 
^°*'.l  !,''«  ^^«t»-\^t  Councils  is  the  Hon.  n  e.  Knox,  a  j.idge  in  tho  Bengal 
Livil  bervice,  who  has  done  much  to  foste.  missionary  work  in  these  Provinces. 

Statistics,  1894.— C.M.S.  Nonxii  India  Missions. 
rENOAi,.-.Eiiro,..',-aMisnom,nes,  Clergy.  26  ;  Lav,  8  ;  Wives,  J(5;   Liidios,  4.     Natives. 
Uerg.v,  lb;    J^ny  AgonU    M>.lo  mid   Femule.   412.      Native  Chribtiuu  Adherents.  lO.Sloi 
toinniunicitntp,  2015.     Hdinols.  142  j  Seliolnr"   4718  ^".oiu, 

Adherent..  47.2;  Connn..,;;^nt,  ]i^^/-a,;';;J;"ai;^:S«i:-^-      -"^  ^'-'"'- 
lrNJABAKU.SiNDir.-K„rop,.in,  Missionaries:  Clergy,  M ;  Liiy,  13;  Wives,  29 ;  T.adie. 
Vn     ^i'^'-VS'I^'    ^'V     I'"y    -'^KcMs,    Male    nnd    ren'ale,'  313       Wvc   b  h  lu 
AdhcrcutR,  o387;  Communicants,  1110.    School.,  114;  Scholars  67 8'J.  '-"">"''" 
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Punjab  became  subject  to  the  Mogul  emperors  of  Delhi. 

"Next  eatue  the  .SV/,7/  pniiyr,  which  was  in  the  first  instance  a  movement  of 
rcliyiouB  reform  leyun  by  Nauuk  in  I'rl'),  but  was  developed  into  a  military 
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THE    PUNJAI5    AND    SINDII    MlSSloy. 

The  Pl'NJAH,  or  liiml  nf  llio  Five  Rivers  (/«(»/  =  fivo  ;  iiV,  z=  w.id^r.j),  U 
.  ,  j.",'(if,'rii|ilii(iillv  till'  ti'i-ritorv  Wiitcn'il  liv  llio  tiii>  ),'iviit  triliiilarics 
Provino".  "''  ""■'  ''"''"*'  tl"' Jl"''<i"'.  tii^'  CliLMiiil,  tin-  Kiivi,  ilie  Hi/.s,  aii.l 
the  .SuMcj.  JJut  after  tliu  Mutiny  of  ls,"i7,  the  I.'eu'.-'idVfriiiH' 
ship  of  the  runjiiU  was  ciilarf^'i'd  to  tlic  soiitli  cast  of  tlio  Sutlcj,  hv  tln'  ail- 
(lition  of  tliL- ilistricts  of  Dollii,  Jlissar,  atul  Aii]l)ila,  takiMi  froiii  tlif  N.-\V, 
Proviiiios ;  to  that  the  I'roviiicL'  now  extends  Irom  I>elhi  to  I'eshawar. 
a  distance  of  f<0(t  mles,  with  an  extreme  widtii  of  i\U[)  milts,  l!n|  more 
than  oiie-lialf  of  tiiis  area  consisls  of  semi-iii(h'|ieiideiit  protected  states 
viz.  ivashinir,  and  :i.'i  smaller  states.  The  area  in  tlie  i'unjali  jironer  wliieh 
is  under  direet  Britisli  rule  is  110,(!(i7  sipiare  miles,  and  the  poiiulalicii 
2(t,t^()(),Hl'7  ;  that,  is,  it  is  as  nearly  as  possilile  thosi/i'of  Cireat  JJrilain.  wiih 
less  than  half  the  population  ;  or  a^rain,  ineludiiij^Mlie  Native  States,  'JlJ'.i.sCtJ 
Population,  Bcjuare  miles  (Kashmir  ahme  lieinj,'  SO.'.IOO),  with  a  |iopnla'tion 
Eeligionj,  of  '27,t!7l,<l70.  The  whole  Lieut. -( lovernorship,  therefore,  is 
Languages.  larf,'er  than  the  German  Empire,  with  just  half  the  population. 
These  iiu'ures  inelmle  a  district  in  the  interior  of  Afghanistan  and  lielnch- 
istau,  eomprisint,'  Qiietta  and  the  Holan  I'ass,  which  was  ociMipied  in  iHHtJ 
under  treaty  with  the  Khan  of  Kidi'it.  Of  the  wlnde  L'7!  milliniis  in  the 
I'unjab  in  18'Jl,  \\\  millions  were  .Molinmmedan,  IdJ  millions  Hindu,  1' 
millions  Sikh.  There  were  T)!.,!  27  I  'liristians,  of  wliom  l'J,8:j.J  were  Natives'. 
Bindh  is  not  included  in  the  al)  ive  lii,'ures  (see  iufni). 

The  people  of  the  Punjab  helou},'  to  the  ijreat  Aryan  familv.  A  hu\'e 
proportion  of  the  dwellers  in  the  (ive  Ihi'ili-  (the  natural  divi^inns  lornie(l 
l)y  the  rivers  of  the  Punjah  projier)  are.Iats,  sujuio-sed  to  he  (h  '  same  as  the 
g(ytliian  O'efir  of  classical  authors.  In  the  Trans-Indus  districts  the  popula- 
tion is  chiefly  I'athan  or  Afjjchan.  The  Indus  likewise  divides  the  languages. 
Pushtu,  the  langnage  of  tin,'  Aff,dians,  is  si]oken  alon;.,'  the  greater  iiar^  of 
the  frontier  line,  IJeluehi  and  t^indhi  superseding;  it  at  liie  southern  end  ; 
while  i'ersiiin  is  used  by  the  hifjher  classes  in  Peshawar.  I'.ast  of  the  Imlnsi 
the  vernacidars  are  varioiis  dialects  of  I'liujiilii,  and  east  of  the  8utlei,  of 
Hindi;  while  Urdu  is  B])oken  in  the  towns  thrcuirhout  the  Province,  and  liy 
the  Mohammedans  generally.  Tlie  vernacular  of  Kash.mir  is  called  Kashmiri. 
All  these  (and  one  or  two  others)  are  Aryan  languages  ;  but  in  the  hi"hland 
tracts  of  Lahnl  and  S))'ti,  Tilu,>tan  tongu  >s  ]irevail. 

The  history  of  tlie  Punjab  is  the  history  of  successive  conquests.  On  the 
Earlv  ''""lis  ii(  its  rivers  first  settled  the  Aryan  invaders  of  India  some 

History.  ^^'^^  years   B.C.,   and   hero  were  prol'ably  composed  the   Vedie 

hymns  whiib,  in  the  I'.Mh  century,  are  studied  with  such  deep 
intere.st.  The  India  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  subjugated  by  Darirs 
Jlystasjies,  about  500  li.c,  probably  means  only  the  Punjab.  Our  earlie.-t 
historical  information  resjiecting  the  country  is  derived  from  the  aeciiintsl  y 
DiodoruB  Siculus  and  Arrian  of  the  cani|iaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  Macedonian  conqueror  crossed  the  Indus  about  327  u.c,  probably  by 
a  bridge  of  boats  at  Attoek.  His  great  victory  over  Porus  was  fought  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Jhelum,  al'ter  which  he  advau'-ed  to  the  iJiiis  ;  anii  when 
further  advance  was  prevented  by  the  discontent  of  the  troops,  thev  were 
conveyei!  d.iwn  the  rivers  in  boats  by  Xearchns. 

When  M  iliammedanism  arose  in  Arabia  in  the  7th  century,  its  conquerina 
Bword  was  directed  eastward  as  well  as  wcstv.ard,  and  Sindh  and  the  I'unjab 
naturally  bore  the  brunt  of  its  earliest  attacks  on  .('ulia.  .\  heroic  resistance 
was  offered  by  the  Hindus  during  three  hundred  years,  but  the  country  was 
finally  subdued  by  Mahniiid  of  Ohnzui  about  a.d.  lOOO.  Subsequently  the 
Punjab  became  subject  to  the  .Mogul  emperors  of  Delhi. 

Next  catuo  the  /SV/,A  /niiiyi;  which  was  in  the  first  instance  a  movement  of 
religious  reform  begun  by  Nauuk  in  l'.'-2'i,  but  was  developed  iutoa  luilitajy 
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el.non.oaUb  In  1675.  under  NAnnV.  ;?;;e.:^::^?r^^.:c^!nrSt^ 
tho  scH-t.  Guru  Govind;  T   ^' ben    1      1  V-  iail  Lo  .S/.j/As  (lions)."     Tins 
,S  khx  (J  sciplos)  ,  lien  eior  a  .>  ^combination  of 

T»^e  Sikhs.      ,,„„„i,,vealtli  vyas  .<^^^l^^^-\;;£  ^^"e.n  fierce  and  glouu.y 

asceiic  and  knightly  tendouc.es  -^^s  w.uu       ^^^^^.^^^^^  ^j^.^   ,,aerweut 

fanatics,  a   chanutor   f^>^*7«\^^;[  .^mr^^^  .?Tl' 

whenever  their  Mohammedan  "^".^'.r  "."  ,  V,„.:„,„  that  should  attract  both 
lde\-Nanuk  had  aimed  at  estab^^^  ^^,^   ,,,  Creator 

Moslems  and  Hivuhis.     Je  taugf t  ^^  h^^^^^  that  the  know- 

ot•aUthin^^..   l-iioct  andeeinal    b^^^^^^^^^       ^^^l^    ,,,ocure  «alva  ion  ;     tin 

lodge   of  Uod    '^•«\S«'1'\  .*^    f.,  "-J  ;"h,^^^^^^ 

the  souk  of  the  dead  might  (j^    ^^     \;     "  ^j)  Uopefor  a  consciously  happy 

that  the  righteous  might  (a   tlH-Mo^  1^^,  ^^^^^  ^.^^^^-^  a.d 

exis'encc  at  la«t.     Ihe  ^/ ' '';^'^;^\fjXg  of  it  as  a  meritorious  aci.       . 
^vith  the  utniosl  reverence,  ^"  ;.^;  ^  ''^^  it%va8    published,  executed   by  Dr. 
1S77  the   first  Knghsh  ^^an  ^^^,^."  .r^^aer  the  auspices  of  theGovernment         , 
^f  a;f  T  is  Ui^-^'a  ;;   t;     :^ihal.ow  .na  in^^herei.  m  t he  ext..ue. 

his  never  beeu  adopted  ^-V. '^^  ",^,.iJ'i"  ,^,n,.  predominant  in  the  Punjab 

the  Sikh  military  power  "1       ;  ^^^^  ih  '     rise  to  be  supreme  ruler  of  tho 

Karly    in  this  ceutu"r,  i^!     .\'J"1;      ,,f   Napoleon    in    1M5,    engaged 

^        country,    and   aftei    l'^^^,^^''.'"    „^;  ^hich  they  did  most  ettec- 

The  Sikh        i,._^,     ean  generals  to  organize  hs  a  mv,  w  _  ^^^  _   ,^^^^ 

War.  .^^1  !.     His  death,  ^^l'^'^"^''tni^^s  on  British  territory,  and 

at  lengtb  the  chLfn  combined  ^^^:;^''ZZ.U  and  AlisvAl.  the 
^he Vd.h  War  of  1,^ b^>G ensued.  ^^  M  '^^^'^^-^f.^^;,,,  that  had  confronted 
4  Whs  l>roved  to  be  the  most  •^'»:'»'*^'^^*%'"  ;  "/ p,,,,  U),h,  1^<4(!,  they  Nvere 
^;^^:,;:.of  K''^l-'' ^^;;tf  ,^S'i;^ ta'd  la  Lab  re  Tbe  ^eond 
totally  defeated,  and  a  H'']>«>  ^^  the  desperate  and  doubt ful^attle  of 
Sikb  War  broke  out  ...  J^^H  b  "  ;^[  .jj-^^j^t  lictory  of  (!u  erat  (I'eb.  21st, 
Chilliauwalla,  was  ^"--'""^^^'^  '  {,  ^^'^  ,^[,  ",,ed  to  British  India.  . 

rst'.O.  and  the  Punpb  ^^as  for  hw    b  amKXc  i  ^^^  ,,„,j,i,„ous  as  in  the 

Nowbere  bave  t  ua.enehts  o     W^^^^^  ad.niiustration  ot   Henry 

E.gU.h  PTf^/j^ir-'  .•       ,.  n.rbulent    population  -;,>"  ^-' -;;.;! J 

ren'ce  was  able  to  say  =                                    ,         „  ,.„^^  ,vcrc  our  (Mon.-ies.    One  class 
in  tW        ulvv  pv..y.d  on  tho  "tl'--        I-;;;;, ^^  ^         ::  ,: ...4.........     Now  uU  U.H  1..JS 

..  For  all  ll.«sc  K>''''^;:'^'''"  'f  ;;;/t,'^£?     uul  «M,uia  hulcod  have  hccono  ol  us  .<K  ? 

,oo..    Without  Hi.  guuhug  ana  prot.     u      I  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^.^^^  ^^.j^.  ,,e 

It  i.  mA.  too  much  to  say  that  u.  ««  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^,.,,,,,,,,  ,,,,,,,  „ 

K,,rth«n,  Indiawassaved    .V    h    1  n    lb  ^^^.  ^.^  ^,^^,.^       „^  the 

.„•  Sir  John  Lawrence  enabed  '!\"\^!,;,„^;      jtv,  to  the  siege  of  Delhi;  and 

>"-^"-'  ^str;:!::oi;rb;r^s,  no^'fougbtnobiy ..  the  s.de  ot 
.;::::^;oftb.i.wrem.s,..^ort.eirc^^^^^ 

ir.>rb..rt,  Kdwardes,  Donald  Macl«  o.l,  iv..  ei  ^^^^^^,^,^j,  ,,„ 
uiany  others,  due  to  '^T;;;:!^;;::'";],^^^  U.e'  old" ""traditions, 
tlie     contraxy,    b. Idly     \  ''^^^  "^!-;.;;':^"^  their  .1.  siro  to   give  .(. 

^  ope.^  *v<.wod  tl.-;;^»^-li.-^^^-  ;^^:;rLi;b.utbcmosl  active 

to  the  pc>>H^..:  they  go ,  ci  ucl.     i  .  ^^  ^"^ 
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iiii'iators  ana  liberal  supporters  of  missionary  effort  in  the  Provinro. 
When  the  Punjab  Church  Missionary  Associition  vas  formed  in  1S52 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  became  its  president,  and  John  Lawrence  and 
Kobert  Montgomery  its  foremost  supporters.  At  the  Punjab  Mission uv 
Conference,  held  at  Lahore  in  1S(:2,  nearly  half  the  papers  read  were  bV 
civil  and  military  ollicers.  Almost  all  the  stations  now  occujiied  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  were  taken  u|)  at  the  urgent  request  of 'th;:;e 
men,  hacked  by  large  subscriptions.  Sir  John  Lawrence,  in  a  Minute  ju^t 
after  the  Mutiny,  wrote,  "Christian  things  d(nie  in  a  Christian  way  "will 
never  alienate  the  Heathen.  It  i'j  when  unchristian  things  are  done  in 
the  name  of  Curiatianity,  or  when  Christian  things  are  done  in  an  unchris- 
lia:i  way,  that  n.ischiel  and  danger  are  occasioned." 

In  1S3(J,  Bishop  Daniel  Wilson,  sailing  down  the  Sutlej  on  his  way  from 
Simla,,  siretcljed  his  hands  towards  llie  then  little  known  Punjab 
on  its  right  i'ank,  exclaiming  solemnly,  "  I  lake  possession  of  this 
land  in  the  name  of  my  Master,  Jesus  Chiist."  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  the  annexation  of  the  Jalimdhar  district  in  1S46,  after  the  fir;-t  Sikh 
War,  that  missionaries  could  cross  the  Sutlej  ;  and  not  until  the  whole 
country  was  annexed  in  1840,  that  they  could  go  any  further  than  that 
district.  Jn  both  cases,  the  first  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  Ihitish  troops 
were  the  American  Presl.yterians.  'i'hey  had  previously  occujiied  the  Cis- 
Sutlej  district,  which  had  long  been  a  iiritish  ])Ossession,  and  they  began 
work  at  Jalandhar  in  1840  and  at  Lahore  in  1849.  The  much-respected 
missionary  who  led  this  advance,  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  died  in  1894. 

The  CM  S.  also  had  one  Mission  in  what  is  now  the  Punjab  Province 
Kotgur  l>t'fi're  the   annexation  of  the  Punjab  i)roper.     In  184U,  some 

juilitary  and  civil  ollicers  at  Simla  ]>laniied  a  iMissiou  at  Kotgur, 
on  the  high  road  over  the  Himahiya  from  Simla  to  Tibet,  subscribing 
within  a  few  years  Rs.  1,5,000  for' the  i)urpose,  and  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Gorton,  l.e(iueathing  lis.  '22,000  as  a  permanent  fund  in  aid  of  it.  In  1847 
it  was  entrusted  to  the  C.M.S.  Dr.  Prochnow  laboured  there  for  some 
years,  and  alter  him  the  Rev.  W.  Rebsch.  The  first  convert,  James  Kadshu, 
afterwards  becam.'  pastor  of  the  C.M.S.  congregation  at  Lahore. 

In  1851),  a  Chiistian  officer  in  the  army  that  had  occupied  the  Punjah, 
CMS  Cai.taiu  (afterwards  Colonel)  Martin,  who  earnestly  desired  tho 

Mi.8ion.  evangelization  of  the  new  ].rovince,  sent  Rs.  10,000  to  the  C.M.S. 
anonymously  through  Mr,  Newton,  the  American  missionary 
already  ntioned.  In  forwarding  the  money,  Mr.  Newton  and  his  brethren 
conliailv  jinited  the  Cliurch  of  Englaiul  to  join  them  in  the  "  new  subjuga- 
tion of  the  land  by  the  tword  of  the  S])irit';  "  and  the  Society,  which  had 
already  been  pressed  by  military  fiiends  to  undertake  a  Punjab  Mission, 
sent  out  the  Revs.  R.  Cii-.i,-  uud  T.  H.  Fit/patrick.  The 'latter,  after 
labouring  zealously  for  tcu  .eais,  retired  in  ill-lualth:  but  Mr  Claik  has 
been  spared  to  the  Mission  ;;i,iil  now,  and  Las  been  the  pioneer  in  most  of 
the  new  stations  occupied  and  new  agencies  set  on  foot. 

'llie  Mission,  as  already  mentioned,  was  warmly  vvclc'>med  by  Henry  and 
John  Lawrence  and  ;..,'ir  best  eolIea<;Ucs  and  lieutenants;  and  within  six 
Its  growth  '"<^'»'1'-S  ii'  1852.  Rs.  16,719  was  received  on  the  s-pot  by  tho 
■  treasurer  of  the  CM.  Association  which  thev  formed,  Ciptaiu 
Martin  Liinself.  Amritsar  was  the  first  station  occupied;  then  Peshawar 
in  185;l,  KAngra  in  1854,  Multiin  in  IsSO,  t)ie  Deraj;it  in  18()l,  Kashmir 
",',  \^^h  L'lliore  in  18(J7,  Pind  Dadan  Khfm  in  187o',  Batiila  in  1878,  Cera 
Ciiiazi  Khan  in  1879.  Among  tlie  mission  iries  who  have  laboured,  should 
Itsmon.  \^  f-pt^cially  mentioned  T.  V,  French,  wlio  first  sailed  to  Indi:«, 
in  1850,  successively  founded  St.  John's  College,  Agra,  tlie 
Derajat  Mission,  and  St.  John's  Divinity  School,  Lahore,  was  consecrated 
iirst  Biaiiop  of  Li.hoie  in  1877.  n^s'gned  ni  1887,  and  died  at  Muscat  in 
Arabia,  while  engaged  in  j.ionei-r  .Mission  work,  in  May,  1891  ;  Dr.  Pfander, 
the  Christian  chamj.ion  agaiu.-.t  Mohaunuedauism,  both  in  lirdiu  and  after- 
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,.     ,  1?   ^    Rntfv   ^nd  WmntfU'r  and  Fellow  of  Emnmiiuo], 

wards    n  Turkry;  \^;  ^,^f;^^,if:;\]'Senose  CoUo.o,  Oxfo^^^^ 
(•ainl)iid<M>,  and  J.  }\- i\"*'V' V",._..  lu-,. .  r...   Tr.l,n«lifi.  the  laoneor  inedical 


'•^r.r''-£'S'D;.rrt:^^r^u^i^on;;:  the  Missis 

Bavin.r,  sou  o    the     '^I^^' p'^Ldios,  the  able  mis 
hashcenlarKelyindebted,   i.1.11   M  ^..^^^^^j    ^^   Kandahar; 

and    ^vriter   on   Islam ;    G.    •^^-    ''^''.'.'"'prLipal  of  the  Lahore  Uiviuity 
and  F.  A.  P.  Shirref^.  for  many   y'^'"^,     ^  ;' Jti,ed  from  ,he  staff. 
College  ^-to  name  only  1 1?-  -ho    av    d  od  -        '-^^.^,,^  ^,f  .j,,  ,,„.s.," 

,^'^  £S^^(^;5<'aiv't\r:ut;ons  mto  two  .roup,  the  Central 

Missions  and  the  Frontier  Missions  ^   j  ,,.     -^^it/.n   ,te. 


I' 


In  this  f-"^-j;^"'5,^SiUs^'^is  ionhas  long  been  well  known  for  its 
already  mentioned  ^fj^"".  ^^  ^^^.,,\,  point  always  bemg  ibe.i"- 
sin,nilavly  ^P^^^^y^^'^   '  ^frm^^^^^^^  througl.   illness      Besides 

adequacy  of  /  ^  .f  ^  ^^^  ,  con.M^^^^^^^^  of  about  500  souls,  and  the  evangc- 
the  mission  church,  witU  its  co  i      ^ .,„„,.  are  extensive  educational 


Alexandra  Schoo.  was  th^ijccc^sful  <.ndid^efc^^  ^^^^  ^^^^,^,,^,^ 

,,y  the  Amntsar  MumcU^  CommjtUc  m  c^^^  .^^  ^^^^ 

of   iniluence   in   the 


nitsar  Municipal  «JomnLu-«  '"\^     -"7^^,,^,,^  in  the  Town 
Jubilee,  and  which  was  conferred  by  tbo  _L,enUuan^t  O^"-.,^,,,,^,^^^^    .^   ^,^^ 


Hall.     S;v;:val  former  I-l'i^;^-;;;;^  "Xl '5^i-.  Sg^bo^itals 
Punjab.     There  IS  '^l^^^";.^,^";  J^' ij, '^  and  Jan- 

at  Amritsar  and  ^-^--1   'U^^  ,«,.u  in  IS.-i.and  in  1B02 

difila.  Dr.  Henry  Martyi  ^''  ^^^^  "'"'^^^^y  ^i^ig  department  of  the  work 
tl,o  attendances  registered  '^^'^^'f  ^  ;^^!^^,,i/^.,„,.v^  Amritsar  has  also 
has  proved  most  ^"^^^'^I^Jf,.;^"  ^^'^  >' gome  distance  south  of  it  is  the 
been  a  centre  f*'*-.  ™"^V^  ;,"(?, ^^^KAn ad  where  manv  Christian  peasants 
.  Christian  villago  ot  ^^^«'^^"f^'7/;  , ,  ^,/^.  / ^,.^1  est  ablishcd  at 
Out-statm..  ^,,  settled,  and  where  is  he  V  ^f  ■  ,-^.  ft  Siev.  A.  Strawhridge. 
Amritsar  with  funds  paid  over  by  ^o. d  Cain  in,  to  U  e  l  e  ^^^^^^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^ 

then  (-M.S.  ^rT"^^  ^^JZenl^^^^^'^  f'«™  Amiitsar.    Batala. 
Mutiny),  and  the  Giis  P.  ^^^^"^S^'Sl^^^^  fi,st  occupied  as  out-stat.ons 

NarowAl,  Uahrwal- Atar    ;"fj^^;\  "^  J^^^tivcTwork  cf  itineration,  but  have  now 
of  Amritsar  in  connexion  with  an  e^Tinsiv.  experienced  native  clergy- 

tident  European  X^^^:i^J^i'^ZZv:^m^u  Hadiq  was  Husain 
num,  theEev.  Mian  Sad-q. '";^^^;-^^  who^vasbapli/.ed  in  185t  by  tbeRev. 

Bakhsh,  the  tirs  '  «"^Y.Vnl  th, Mnn  e'J  Paulus.    The  fir.t  church  oi  ened  lu 
T  H  Fitzpatrick,  receiving  thv  name  or  ^  ,     n    ,     j      ^ijig  was  sue 

1874  W..S  Viilt  on  ^^<^ ;^^i^JX:^ ^J':^:^^:  IH'^3.  the  site  of 
c,.ded  by  a  cbui-ch^l^ch  tU  B^sho^^^  ^^^^^^^,  ,      ^ 


which  was  giyeu 
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wfil  bis  residence.  Tarn  Taran  wag  oTOni)ied  by  the  R'v,  E.  Guilford  in 
1885.  Thore  is  a  leper  aaylum,  and  tlie  C.MZ.M.S.  lias  a  hospital.  T.-vtAla 
also  was  first  occupied  by  the  Rev.  V.  H.  IJarin^'asan  out-itationoi' Amritsar, 
but  was  afterwards  worked  Ijy  him  as  an  iude[tendeut  Mission,  and  is  now  a 
regular  CM  S.  station,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Weitbrecht,  son  of  the  veteran 
missionary  of  P.iirdwan,  with  an  important  Christian  T.oys'  Boarding  S(!hool 
founded  by  Mr.  Ikiring.  Another  school  was  founded  jointly  by  Mr.  r.ariiis,' 
and  bv  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Tucker  (A.L.O.E.),  hon.  missionary  of  the 
C.E  Z.'M.S,  who  went  out  to  India  at  the  ago  of  fifty-four,  and  laboured 
there  for  eighteen  years  (of  which  fifteen  wore  spent  in  P.atala),  until  her 
death  in  1S!»;3,  without  onee  returning  home.  The  work  at  Bahrw-vt.- Atari, 
lialf-wav  between  Amritsar  ani  Lahore,  was  begun  in  1890  by  the  Rev. 
H.  E.  Perkins.  . 

Several  remarkable  converts,  have  been  given  to  the  Amritsar  Mission. 
It  was  bv  the  father  of  Mr.  Perkins,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Perkins, 
Converts.        ^^^j.  ^1^^.-^^^^  Sikh  convert,  Daud  Singh,  was  received  into  the 
Church,  and  it  was  at  Cawnpore  th;it  the  baptism  took  place,  where  Mr. 
Perkins,  senior,  laboured  as  a  missionary  of  the  S.P.d.     Daud  Singh,  was, 
however,  with  the  Amritsar  Missicm  from  1851  to  his  death  in  1SS;:{,  being 
ordained  in  1854,  the  first  native  clergyman  in  the  Punjab.     The  firstlruifs 
of  the  work  in  Amritsar  itself  was  Shamaun,  a  Sikh  priest,  who  at  his  death 
left  all  his  property  to  establish  "  a  Hag  for  Christ"  (alluding  to  the  little 
ilat^s  over  the  houses  of  1  ii  du  religious  teaeliers).     Mian  Paulus,  lumbardar 
(lu°id-inan)  of  Narowal,  iocv,;  ,!  reat  trials  for  his  faith.     ISIaulavi  Imad-ud- 
din,  a  Mohammedan  fakir,   ;  .^  baptized  in    18()(5,  ordained  in   1H6S,  and 
received  the  honorarv  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  1.SH4,  the   first  Native  of  India  so  honoured.     IIo  is  an  able  prea(  her, 
lecturer,  and  writer   in    defence   of   (Jhvist'ai.ity,   i-nd    has  written   many 
works,  including  'in   ronjunction  with   M' ,   Clark)   coaimentaries    on   St. 
Matthew,  St.  John,  and  the  Acts.     In  lie.    n'     ttondi.g  the  "  Pai-'.iame'.it 
of  Religions  "  held  at  Chicago  in  1893,  to  whi  a    le  wa3_  invited,  he  sent  a 
paper  giving  an  account  of  his  own  oonversion    ,  ad  a  list  of  some  ninety 
notable    converts  from  Mohammedanism  to   Christianity   in  the  Punjab. 
Dina  Nath,  a  Khatri  by  caste,  was  educated  at  the  Narowfil  School,  an  I 
was  baptized  after  leaving  school  in  1873.     He  was  a  student  and  after- 
words  a  tutor  at  the  Lahore  Divinity  School  for  many  years,  until  his  de.ith 

in  1888.  ^  ^.,    .  ^. 

In  Amritsar  and  tho'surnnindiug  district  the  work  of  Christian  women. 
Women's  begun  by  the  Indian  Female  Normal  School  Society  in  1872,  and 
Work.  carried  on  since  1880  by  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  Society, 

and  also  by  Mrs.  EJmslic  (subsequently  Mrs  Paring)  and  other  C.M.S. 
laJies,  is  especiallv  valuable.  The  literary  productions  of  the  late  Mi>^ 
Tucker  (A.L.O.E.)' at  I'.atala,  the  Village  Mission  begun  by  Miss  Clay  at 
Jandifila,  an<l  the  hospital  conducted  by  Miss  Hewlett  at  Ainritsar,  are 
important  features  of  Punjab  missionary  work  ;  besides  which  the  ladies  of 
these  Societies  have  carried  on  the  Alexandra  ^.iirls'  School  already  mentioned 
in  behalf  of  the  C.M.S.  •     ,   •     ., 

Another  auxiliary  of  the  Punjab  Mission  to  i>e  here  noticed  is  tbe 
Book  Society  Punjab  Religious  I'.ook  Society,  which  has  been  chiefly  the 
ftc  wori-  of  Mr.   Clark  and   Dr.    Weitbrecht,   and   which   is   now 

superintended  by  Mr.  Paring  It  was  established  in  1  s»!3,  along  with  a 
Puniab  Bible  Society,  and  in  i  ■•">  it  re.eived  Rs.  21,lU0  for  issues  ot  I  loks 
and  tracts.  In  nine  years  it  has  published  4-20  «ei>arate  books  and  tracts  lu 
the  various  languages  of  the  Punjab.  ,     ^    ,      t.     •  i        a 

To  Lahoue,  the  old  MohammcJan  and  Sikh  capital  of  the  Punjab,  ana 

still  the   seat   of  government,   the  C.M..^.  was  •••ivited   by  the 

Lahore.  American  missionaries  in  1867,  to  minister  to  T-iative  Christians 

of  the  Church  of  England  whose  occupati'  u  •!  had  broughv  them  there.     They 

have  now  a  church  and  pastor   of  their  own.     In   1870  the  Rev.   1.  V. 


t; 
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French  (who  he.ame  in  1877  first  Bishop  of  T^'^  >ore)  ounclo  1   ho  now  wol 
known  St.  John's  Divinity    Scho.»l,  for  h,gh-.-  ass   tl.eol.g.«il    tim.m^  of 
,,  St  .rs  and  evan^jelist.  in  the  vernacnl  ir.     It  has  s.nco  I.eon  .•urru^l  oil  by 

0  Rev      V   IW     F.  A.  P.  Shirreff.  II.  U.  Weitl.reeht,  and  H.  G.  Grey 
Almost  all  tbo  Pnnj'a,  C.M.S.  (and  son.e   S.P.G.)  native  elergymen  and 
catecbists  have  passed  thnm-h  tl)iscu.le,,'e.  inf.M-ostinL' 

In  ..onnexion  with  An.ritsar  and  Lahore  '•«n^'^^''^'^>''  '  ^7'^,;  V  \i  "^ 
Itinerint  Iti""ra>,f  Missio,.  were  f..r  some  years  earned  on  by  the  Ktvs 
2!s"on".*        R.  Baten.a..  and  G.  M.  Gordon,  wl..  h^eanve  known  a  Ku 

nnssionaries,"  travcdling  from  plaee  to  place  and  J-;!  '"J^;  !^,;;;''  «,,f   ,  ! 

Nan„rr,l  and  its  converts  (al.r.ve  meut.nned)  were  he  ^  •^'  •'^:  ,j''  .  ^e 
J'i„l  l\vlan  Klnln  and  th.,-  Jhelum  MiSMon  of  the  other.  1  ^^^  V  ,  o  ,) 
Colk-e  Chanel  is  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Cordon,  who  h.-in  athed  Ks  ..,000 
^,r  vari.ms  o-iects  in  the  Punjab  Mission,  and  of  whom  more  presently. 

^*z:i:u  is^:^  k^e  dty  (pV  74,5.52)  and  ^^-f^^:^^^::^:-^'^ 

district  is  the  driest  in  India,  almost  rainless.     It  wa>  o. .  npi.  .1 
Multkn.  '     ..      ,..y    rp    H.   Fitzpitri.k    in   ]S5G.  at  the  su.fi,'estion  of 

Sir  D  Macleod  but  ha's  aUvays  been  feebly  manned.  There  are  imp..rta„t 
Mr  V.  ^^l'^^^'^'"'  ,  ■     ^{      iiei.'hbourin-'  independent,  Moslem  state  of 

SSC       iSi    in  the  ;^  district,  between  the  Thenab 

ui     le^   mln      have  been  made  for  several  years   past  by  the   Rev.   1. 
Eo  nfonl   and  the  people  have  shown  a  marked  inter 'st  ui    i.e  Word. 

II    The  F»)NTiVK\MissioNs.-These,  viewed  as  outposts  lookm^^   forth 
in""  the    regions    beyond,    in    Central    Asia.    Mr.    Clark    describes    as 

strot.iun«  o„tt:  z  ..initio,,  .f  ^nuan.K  ^;^'^:^i::^i^:^  ,s,j;;;:t':  :•  iSau 

tnbU  whirl,   lie  hotw..,,  t  ..-m  a,ul  ^' '\'';\''"   Y,    '''        ;f  ^^  ,„;';        i„  out-^tulions  at 

o,.  Loth  Liae.  01  u.  1....;.^  -1:^;;;;-:;;-::;:^:  ^I'-^r  ;:::;/^:::;  t^,  w),;..  «,u.u  o.,,- 

C!.risti.u.ity  to  bear  on  Mmscut  in  Arabia,  .md  Bu,h..e  ana  hi...,./.. 

We  U-in  the  gr.al  semi-eireh.  at  K6l<,ur  in  the  Himalayas,  wh.-h  has  been 
"already  noticed  as  the  earliest  C.M.S.  station  ,n  what  is  now 
Himalaya  ^  Punjab  From  it  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ueutel  visit  the  monn- 
statians.  ^^^^^^^^  r,..,i.,a  to  the  east,  where  they  meet  with  Jibet.n- 
8i)oakin.r  IWiddhists.  Connected  with  it  is  Simla,  where  there  is  a  congre- 
Eon  of  whic  the  late  Rev.  T.  Edwards  was  the  native  pastor,  ^ext,  n 
fnortii  welterlv  direction,  is  K.n,,ra,  a  place  of  great  historical  interes  and 
aH  d.  Icred  site,  occupied  in  1H54  at  the  dcsii^  ot  Sir  D.  ^  -' -•<  /^-^ 
r.  !Vi  t.,1a  nnd  worked  as  a  in  ss  on  station  lor  many  years  by  (,  .  H. 
S'lid  C^^  ke      .  l'.^  C.  G.  Diuible.  after  spending  over  thirty 

fears  ii"the  North- West  Provinces,  laboured  at  this  station  daring  the  last 
■'  ears  of  his  life.  ,    „     „  ^^^  Kashmir,  and  its 
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cbiefly  Midianmiodun.  In  1S.')4  Mr.  R.  Clark  and  Culonol  Martin  ex- 
jdored  Kashmir  and  the  adjacent  nionntain  districts;  and  one  resnlt  of 
tlie  jonrney  was  the  estublisbnient  of  a  Moravian  Mission  in  Lahnl,  on  the 
borders  of  Tiliet,  tbron<,'ii  Coh)nel  Martin's  influence.  In  l!^()'J  a  re- 
(piisition  was  sent  to  the  CM  S.,  signed  by  .Sir  R,  Montfjoniery,  then  Lieut.- 
(iovernorof  the  Punjab,  and  almost  every  leading,' otbciid  in  the  jmivince, 
appealing,'  for  a  Mission  to  Kashmir;  and  this  was  soon  backed  liy  contribu- 
tions aniouiitiiif,'  to  Rs.  14,000.  Mr.  Clark  a<;ain  visited  the  Valley  in  1S63 
and  lf<()4,  and  in  the  latter  ye;ir  Mrs.  Clark  beoan  a  ^ledical  .Mission. 
The  work  met  with  ^reat  opposition,  but  Dr.  Elmslie,  who  was  appointed 
in  18(j5,  laboured  patiently  for  some  years,  and  Bishop  Cotton  wrote, 
"  B^lmslie  is  knockin.;  at  the  only  door  that  bas  any  ehanco  of  bein<?  opened." 
He  died  in  1S72  ;  since  which  the  mission  li(niiital  has  been  carried  on 
successively  by  Dr.  T.  Maxwell,  Dr.  E.  l)ownt'a,  and  now  by  Drs.  A.  and 
K.  F.  Neve.  Durinf^  a  terrible  famine  in  l(S7f^  *J,  Dr.  Downes  and  the 
Rev.  T.  R.  Wade  did  a  wonderful  work  of  ch:irity  and  mercy;  in  like 
nninner,  during  a  visitation  of  cholera  in  1893,  the  bosiiital  staff  were 
intensely  busy,  and  a  Native  doctor  unhappily  tell  a  victim  to  the  disease. 
Itinerations  are  made  in  the  valley,  and  the  Tibetan-s[)eakin<?  people  of 
Luh'ikh  Invo  been  visited  by  Dr.  E.  Neve.  There  is  an  im])ort;uit  His^h 
School,  nniny  of  the  ])upils  belon<;in<?  to  influential  Native  families. 
Mr.  Wade  was  tbo  first  to  translate  the  New  Testament  mto  tbe  Kasbmiri 
langinige. 

on  westward,  and  crossinjj  tbe  Indus,  we  enter  British 
At>banistan,  tbe  ctmntry  within  the  frontier  line,  but  with  a 
pojiulation  mainly  Afghan  or  Pathan.  Of  these  districts  tbo 
chief  city  is  Pushawau,  near  the  mouth  of  tbe  Kbyber  Pass,  a 
great  military  post,  and  the  b':'ad(piarter3  of  tbeC.  l.S.  A fou an  Mission. 
This  Mission  also  was  founded  by  Captain  Martin,  tnider  the  auspices  of 
Major  Herbert  Edwardes,  the  Cimimissioner,  in  18.")'.?.  The  Afghans  of 
Peshawar  were  most  turbulent  and  fanatical,  and  tbe  previous  Commissioner 
(who  was  assassinated  by  an  Afghan)  had  refused  to  allow  a  3Iissio'i ;  but 
Edwardes,  at  a  public  inaugural  meeting  on  Dec.  lOlli,  1853,  said  : — 

"  Wo  iiiiiy  vest  tissnrud  that  thn  Kust  has  been  given  to  our  country  for  a  mission,   .loithor 

to  the  iniiuls  nor  boilii's,  but  to  tbo  souls  of  moil Our  mission  in  Iiiiliii  is  lo  do  for 

otluT  nations  wliat  wn  liavo  done  for  our  own.  'I'o  tho  Hindus  wo  havo  to  iirouoli  one  (ioil, 
and  to  th'  Mohuniniedaiis  to  iiroacb  one  .Mediator 

"  I  say  ]ilaiiily  that  wo  have  no  fear  that  the  establishiiiont  of  a  Cliristiau  Mission  at 
I'esb.awur  will  tend  to  distuib  tin*  iieaee.  .  .  .  M'e  mai/ he  quite  xnrc  that  we  are  miivli  saftr  if 
we  do  our  dutii  than  if  we  neglect  it ;  and  that  lie  who  has  brouijht  us  here,  with  llii  o'Cij 
right  arm,  will  shield  and  bless  mv,  if,  in  simple  reliance  upon  llim,  we  try  to  do  His  will." 

At  that  meeting,  and  within  a  few  weeks  after,  Rs.  30,000  was  subscribed 
by  Christian  oliiccr.s  and  others  towards  tbe  Mission,  -which  was  regularly 
begun  in  1855.  Tbe  first  missionaries  were  Mr.  Clark,  Dr.  Pfander  from 
Agra,  and  Major  Mcartin,  who  resigned  bis  commission  to  become  a  lay 
missionary.  For  many  yearj  tbe  dreaded  "  Peshawar  fever  "  was  a  great 
obstacle  to  continuous  missionary  effort ;  and  tbe  fanaticism  of  the  people 
made  all  work  diiHcnlt.  Five  CM  S.  missionaries  died,  and  several  others 
came  home  invalided  ;  and  one  was  stnutk  at  by  an  Afghan  knife,  but  the 
blow  was  averted.  Tbe  American  missionary  Lowentbal  was  shot  by  his 
servant.  But  tbe  Rev.  T.  P.  Hughes  was  spared  to  labour  from  I8G4  to  1884, 
and  tbe  Rev.  W.  Jukes  from  1873  to  1887.  The  influence  of  tbe  Mission 
bas  been  remarkable,  though  tbe  converts  bave  not  been  numerous.  For 
some  years  past  visits  have  been  safely  made  to  many  villages  in  tbe 
Pesh'iwar  Valley,  and  tbe  sons  of  Afghan  chiefs  bave  been  sent  to  the 
mission  school.  Tbe  mission  Imjnih  (guestdiouse)  bas  been  a  notable 
means  of  influencing  Afghan  visitors.  There  bave  been  remarkable  men 
among  them,  as  Fazl  Haqq,  tbe  evangelist  to  KatiristJii,  and  Dilawar 
Kbiln,  a  subadar  in  tho  Guide  Corps,  who  was  scut  by  Government  on  a 
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secret  nns.lon  t.,  ContnU  Ania.  -•^,;^;'^,^;!-- J.^^'Sll^.Kt 'an  '£ 
Edwaraos  Hi«h   Sch..ol,  named  '^f^^'' .\'  '^.  ^  ,  ^V^      In  D.-.-niWr,  IHH.i, 

exactlv  thirty  years  from  ♦''"  t^"»^^"'«;    .  ''^^^^'"^(ea         the  i-rcsencv     f 
nusBiou  <.hur...h.  Luilt   .n  Saracen,.-      ^  ^"'j^j^^,  J^n  Afghan  chiol's.  , 
Native  Christians,   En^d.sh  olhc....  '^^  ^  ^^^^'''^^  ^^,  j.^Uo  Uov.  Imiu 

K.iv.  Dr.  Imad-iid-din  preachmg  tho  sennou.     iH^  i-ia^^i 
Hhah,  a  «<mv.Tt  from  Islam.  ,   l,v  Native  Christiana 

Frmu  rcshuvvar,  vinitH  have  boon  tl'''^^  .  "°,V  ;^;;,  ,^,,,;%„a  one  K  air 
to  Kafiristan.  a  .•o.ntry  '-^^j-  ;;!~  I  ^^'^Jt'KS  hut  Pa,.tn)  .,h 
bov.th.'  «ir8t.'onverttromthutra.o    wU^U^  u -v.  Imam  Shah 

hapti/od  in  IHSk     Durmg  the  'V"   J  .  Y_;\;  i^J^  .;'     ^eKatiou  in  that  cty. 
viiitod  Cahul,  and  mnust.red  *'•  »  l'";\"  ^   ^^^^'^^'\;;;  ^  ^^  .  y.^^^^       i,,,^,,,^ 

^''  '"''^S::'i;;  u^:  KrsSlnTnl^Uin:;  is  ..nod  thJ  i)..:..u.. 
Derajat.  ^    thrCa m  >s).     To  this  district  tb.    CM.S.   ^vas,  u,      S     . 

i;srl:^Sa;f ;;:  w^ltSter  Ah,.y).  '-Sc:^.^l;'i.  ;"Th:>i^s  •;;;! 

S  r  H.  Edwardos,  all ..'  vy-vrmwave  •'^''^'^^  '^  I'J^^'  ,'  l"'  ,  th.  poople  of 
.as  nndortab.n  wi,h  .  i-^^;«:;'^:;;^f  ^  E'l^a,!;;,  •hiU-trii.Js  (n  tl. 
the  D.rajat  itsefji.     ''^  ;'^f,  ^^^^^^^^^  of  the    Loh:UU  and   I'ov.ndah 

north,  of  the  r.L'Uuh>;'.  .u  tin  «''''^'>'  7  '  ,,  ,,,„nutain  nasst'S -v(  ronlc. 
travelling  merchants  wi.-  y^'''^,;^^;;^"'  ,^^^  'Th^Mio,/ excited    ^reat 

^■^'""  V^'"""Ah'Xe md  v;onfo  to"  ta  iti  but  it  has  always  been  feebly 
interest,  and  Mr.  l^iendi  weni  o   .,  ^^^^^^^  .^^.^  ^^^^ 

manned,  and  the  results  hitherto  ^^ul^^sa  The  latter  l.laec  is  called 
occupied,  l)..^  IBMM.-  ^^^  ^f^X^"^,  a  strtlt  suidued  in  ISiS. 
officially  EJ^vardesa had,   bein-  the  uiinui  01  a  lieutenant. 

>vilhout  bloodshed    by  t''«  ^-^^  >«^  ;;  .^;\^^J^^^^^  18^;,.  has  since 

The  Kev.  T.  T.  L.  Mayor,  who  ''^;  \^^^.^ .  ^'/^^  .'^^t*  ."/'p^  A  mission  dis- 

to  engaged   in  ^«-s.n«  the  Old  l-U^^^^  ^  ^^.     .  „^ 

ponsai7  was  opened  m  1893  by  Di.L.i^.i^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

dispensary  at  Tank,  worked  hy  a  ^'••t'v^  <!'  "^^  J^J       .  ^  ;„  the  sixteenth 

JoJ.Wifliams.wh..  adeseem^itc.^.^^  the  town  in 

"^iX^^^^^T-y  -^  ?5,!r  (;l^^KH-"'Ti;.  Mission 
Aho  in  /he  Derajat  IS  t  ,e  town  0^  J..  aA        -i  ICh^^    ^^^^^  ^^^         .^^ 

BeluoH  Tthe'c       S   to  fm.nd  i?,  as  a  base  for  work  on  the  fronfer 

--•         lX"^"nL..  people    ami    ^^^^ti^Zn. 
aries  appointee,  the  llev.  A    ^:^^'^J':^^^J^ZLon^ry  operations 

v,as  in 'pursuance  0  \"^^^^^\l7  ^  tS  Ldon  a^^^^^^^^^^^  a  temporary  mill- 
iuto  Beluchistau  and  Atghanistan.  ^h-^t     ordon  acctp  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

tary  chaplaincy  with  the  troops  o^™  ,  ug  l-^'  ^^^^^^^  ^^    he  time  when 

was  killed  while  tendm,'  >v«unded  sold  '^J  "S^  ^^^  ^a  at  Maiwand.  was 
that  city,  wah  the  rennmut  ^f^^^^'^i^,,,,  at  this  station,  and  the 
Sfoifho^iitl  t:Cvi^ed'by  Beluch  patients,  .mong  whom  also  he 

^  ^^  ^  line  between  Afghanistan  -"'  f^^^^^,^^  ^  ;,^  '^,,  ,,adened 
ftuetta.  Mi,,ion  was  started  m  l^u  y."»  f ^.•"V"';^'^!^^  ^,,,  at  Quetta 

by  the  death  of  the  Kev  (i  ShuJ  «*  ^'^,°oS  S  o  encTl  in  1889.  and  re- 
ttmiporarily  to  a,d  ni  BtarLing  it  A  ^f  ™i^^t  tbe  expense  of  Dr. 
Iniilt  in  181)1.  of ter  its  destructioi  b>  w  ^onvc  t!  an  Afgh' n.  formerly 
^.^r-Jtnul^Lriut.  t^\^'%^  -p.  was  lapt.ed  on 
October  9th.  1892. 
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Ili<  uijab.  But  ita  civil  ^'overnmonl  is  und 
Prosidency  ;  and  it  was  a  I'ritish  possession  before  the  Punj; 
havin.,  iH.iii  ('oiKpiered  by  Sir  ( '.  Napier  in  IHi.t.  I( 
tract  of  sandy  and  alluvial  soil,  about  .'{(!0  miles  in  ten 
100  in  breadth,  47,7H1)  square  miles  in  area,  tlirou; 
approaches  the  sea.  It  hnn  a  jiopulation  of  2,H71,77't.  I 
Sindh  was  an  iudepenlent  Mohammefhin  state,  f^ovei 
Ameers  or  ni>i(i<  ^      77  jier  cent,  of  the   population    is 

dhi  lan|L(uaKc,    though  Aryan  in    ^'ramniar   and  stratttiire,   abo  inds  in 

bic  and  IVr-iiin  words,  .iiid  is  usually  written  in  the  Arabic  character. 

dindh,  thon^'h  t^^        as  large  as  Ceylon,  and  with  im  e(|ual  population, 

has  only  five  missi  itions  in  it,  three  of  the  CM. 8.  with  six  ordiined 

missionaries,  and  i  he  Ann'rican  Episcopal   Methodist  Mission,  with 

two  ordained  missiunai  los  and  two  ladies.  The  ('.M.S.  Mission  was  established 

in    1850  at  the  instance  of  (Johmel  1 'reedy  iind  Colonel  Hughes. 

The  first  station  oc(;upicd  was  Kauac'hi,  tin'  importance  of  which, 
as  a  commercial  seiiport,  has  greatly  increased  under  thi^  Mritish  rule.  The 
growth  both  of  its  inland  and  sea-borne  trade  of  late  years  has  been  such 
as  to  attriut  from  all  parts  a  motley  pojiiilation,  consisting  not  only  of 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  but  including  also  Jews,  Armenians,  Parsers, 
Sikhs,  and  Africans.  Here  have  laboured  several  devoted  missionaries; 
particularly  the  Kev.  J.  Sheldon,  from  IH.Vt  to  LSSl,  and  the  llev.  ,T.  J. 
JJambridge,  who  gained  a  remarkabh;  influence  over  educated  Natives. 
There    is    a  (.'hristian  congregation,    with   a   native   ])a8tor,   and     several 

mission  agencies,  particularly  tho  High  School.     But  tho  fruits 
''  have    not    been    large.     At  HvorAhAp,  tho  ancient  capital    of 

Sindh,  where  spK-ndid  nniusoleums  nuirk  the  last  resting-places  of  the 
Ameers,  and  which  was  occn])ied  in  1^5(5,  the  late  Rev.  G.  Shirt  and 
others  Inivo  laboured.  Mr.  Shirt  diil  valua])le  .anslational  Avork  in  tho 
Sindhi  language:  the  whobj  of  the  New  Testnuient  and  part  of  the  Old, 
the  Prayer-book,  "The  Pilgrim's  Progres  &c.  There  are  important 
High  Schools  at  Karachi  and  Hydrabad,  and  from  the  Book  Dei)ot8 
there  has  been  a  considerable  demand  for  Christian  books  in  the  ver- 
naculars, tipwards  of  14,000  being  sold  in  Karachi  in  one  yeai".  Tiie 
third  station  is  Sukkuh,  which  was  a  favourite  out-station  of  Mr.  Shirt, 
where  in  \HS6  he  baptized  his  Persian  munshi,  Yakoob,  and  his  wife  Kahmat. 
The  Mission  of  the  Anwrican  Pirsbi/tarians,  which  was  the  first  in  tho 
Punjab,  has  already  been  noticed.  They  occupy  Ambala  and 
Missioni         Ludhiana  south  of  the  Sutlej,  and  -lalandhar,  Hoshiarpur,  and 

Lahore  in  the  Punjab  proper.  Ludhiana  is  famous  for  its  useful 
printing-press,  and  for  the  invitation  to  prayer  sent  all  over  the  world  by  its 
missionaries  in  1850,  which  originated  the  January  Week  of  Prayer  that  has 
been  observed  ever  since.  The  Ainerirnn  Viiitei/  rn'shi/tcriantf  occupy  Sialkot, 
Jhelum,  Ourdaspnr  &e.,  and  do  a  very  active  work  in  the  villages.  These 
two  societies  had  about  1 1,000  converts  between  them  in  1890.  The  Church 
^i/fi'w//tt;/rf  has  small  Missions  at  Sialkot,  Cujrat,  and  Chamba.  The  most 
important  missionary  centre  in  the  present  Punjab  I'rovince  is  Delhi,  at 
its  south-eastern  end.  The  lidptlnt-i  have  had  a  Mission  there  since  1818, 
and  had  an  estimated  number  of  G50  converts  in  1890.  The  S.P.G. 
Mission  at  Delhi  was  founded  in  1852,  and  had  (381  converts  in  1890. 
This  Mission  was  destroyed  in  the  Mutiny,  and  the  missionaries  killed. 
The  principal  worker  since  then  was  the  late  Rev.  R.  U.  Winter — whose 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Sandys,  C.M.S.  missionary  at  Calcutta,  is  re- 
membered for  her  work  among  women.  The  Cambridge  Mission,  started 
in  1877  by  theR«;v.  E.  liickerstcth  (now  P.ishop  in  Japan),  and  affiliated  to 
the  S.P.tt.,  has  added  to  the  interest  attaching  to  the  station. 

(For  Statistics,  see  p.  120.) 
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BOMBAY  AND  WESTERN  INDIA  MISSION. 

The  Bombay  or  WeHtern  Presidency  of  British  India  corresponds  very 
nearly  in  size  and  population  with  the  peninsula  of  Spain  and 
Portu^'al.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  chiefly  by  a  series  of 
Native  States  reaching  from  Enjputana  on  the  north  to  Mysore 
on  the  south  ;  N.  and  N.W.  by  Beluchistan;  W.  by  the  Arabian  Sea  ;  S.  y 
the  Kanara  District  of  Madras  and  the  State  of  ]\tysore.  It  comprises  an 
area  of  194,189  square  miles,  of  which  about  125,144  square  miles  are 
British  districts,  and  the  rest,  69,045  square  miles,  is  Feudatory  States. 
The  chief  geographical  divinions  of  the  British  districts  are:— 

1  SindJi.  This  province  belongs  both  geographically  and  historically, 
and  now  ecclesiastically  also,  to  the  Punjab,  but  is  still  for  administrative 
iiurposes  included  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.     (See  p.  126.) 

2  Gujardt,  which  mav  be  taken  t/rnn-nl/!/  to  include  the  British  Districts 
of  Surat,  r.rouch.  Kaira,  Panch  Mahals,  and  Ahmadabad ;  the  l't;">usiua 
and  Native  State  of  Kach  ;  the  peninsula  of  Kathiawar  (with  its  180  petty 
Native  States) ;  the  great  but  scattered  territories  of  the  Gaikwar  of  Laroda, 
and  other  Native  States.  ,.     1 1    x    n 

3  T/ir  Dermn  (Dakkhan,  the  South).  Though  properly  applicable  to  the 
whole  country  south  of  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  which  -separate  it  from 
Hindustan  p'ropor,  the  name  is  locally  coniined  to  the  elevated  tract  ot 
tableland  (averaging  1800  feet  above  the  sea)  situated  between  the 
Narbadii  and  Kistna  Rivers.  This  division  includes  the  collectorates  or 
Khandesh,  Nasik,  Ahmadnagar,  Poona,  Sholapur,  Satara,  Belgaum,  Dharwar, 
and  Kaladgi ;  while  in  the  same  plaiu  lie  the  Native  States  of  Hyderabad, 
Kolhapur,  Sawantwadi,  &c.  ,,,,..     v,  ^ 

4.  The  Konlmn.    This  name  applies  locally  to  the  lowland  strip  between 
the' Western  Ghats  and  the  sea,   which  has  a  varying   breadth  of  from 
twenty-live  to  fifty  miles.     This  division  includes  the  administrative  dis- 
tricts of  North   Kanara,  Ratnagiri,    Kolaba,  Thana,    and  Bombay.     The 
great  city  and  harbour  of  Bombay  lie  at  a  point  in  the  Koukan  about  one- 
third  down  its  length  from  the  north.  T    /-.    •     -I 
The  physical  features  of  the  Presidency  are  very  varied.     In  Gujarat  are 
rich  alluvial  plains  with  their  famous  black  cotton  soil,  well- 
watered  Avith  perennial  streams.     The  Deccan  is  perhaps  the 
most  salubrious  district  in  India,  but  is  inferior  in  respect  to 
cultivation,  soil,  and  products.      The  principal   rivers    arc  the  Narl>ada, 
Godavari,  Jiima,  and  Kistna,  rivers  which,  in   superstitious  sanctity,  ( onie 
after  the  Ganges  only.     In  North  Khandesh  are  the  Satpura  Hills,  and  in 
South  Khandesh  the  Ajanta  or  Chandor  range  with  their  famous  caves. 
Eastward,  the  Deccan  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  vast  plain.     It  is  m  the 
Konkan  that  the  most  striking  scenery  of  the  Presidency  is  to  be  found. 
Although  lying  at  the  foot  of  hills  ranging  from  2000  to  4000  feet  in 
height,  it  is  not  a  flat  cc     icry,  but  is  remarkably  ragged  and  broken,  inter- 
spersed with  huge  mountains  and  thick  jungles,  and  intersected  by  rivers 
and  numberless  streams.     The  tableland  above  can  be  reached  only   by 
certain  passes,  such  as  the  Thai  and  the  Bhor  Ghiit.    The  Konkan  is  for  the 
greater  part  thickly  populated  and  remarkably  fertile;    while  al:)ng  the 
coast  the  innumeralile  creeks,  fringed  with  groves  of  cocoa  and  betel-nut 
palms,  and  rice-tields    in   every  valley,  with    the    distant  background  of 
majestic  mountains  of  every  conceivable  form,  make  up  a  description  of 
scenery  which,  for  variety,  verdure,  and  grandeur,  cannot  be  suvpas.sed. 

The  chief  Native  Statea  connected  with  or  contiguous  to  the  Bombay 
Presidency  are : — 

1.  Baroda.  This  is  one  of  the  still  existing  princii)alities— Indore  and 
Gwalior  being  the  other  two— which  Maratha  soldiers,  first  under  Shivaji 
and  then  under  the  Peshwas,  carved  out  of  the  drbris  of  the  Moghul 
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Native 
States. 


Empire.  Baroda  is  an  iii(lepen<leaf.  state,  with  a  Political  Eesident  who 
is  ill  dirout  comimmicatioii  with  the  Supremo  Government. 
The  population  is  2,415,396.  The  sovereign,  called  the  Gaik- 
wdr  (cowherd),  is  a  Maratha  by  race.  IJnder  the  influence 
of  the  late  Divan,  or  Prime  Minister,  Sir  T.  Madhava  Rao,  many  changes  of 
ndininistration  were  introduced,  and  both  in  the  judicial  and  revenue 
branches  attempts  have  been  made  to  assimilate  the  procedure  to  that  of 
the  English  Government.  The  history  of  the  state  has  been  a  century  of 
misrule,  culminating  in  the  vicious  rule  of  the  late  Gaikwar  Malhar-Rao, 
who  was  deposed  in  1875,  after  an  attempt  to  poison  the  British 
Resident. 

2.  Hifdcrnbad,  or  the  Nizam's  Dominions  (pop.  1 1 ,537,040).  Although  one 
of  the  most  recently  formed,  this  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  states  tribu- 
tary to  the  Queen-Empress  of  India.  The  Ni-,.  m  is  a  Saial,  or  of  the  same 
family  as  Mohammed.  The  state  owes  its  i  ent  advance  in  good  adminis- 
tration, and  even  its  very  existence,  to  the  famous  Nawab,  Muktar-ul-Mulk 
(Governor  of  the  State),  Sir  Salar  Jung,  who  for  many  years  directed  with 
singular  ability  the  affairs  of  the  state.  Though  under  Mohammedan  rule, 
the  Mussulman  portion  onlv  numbers  about  1,138,666,  out  of  the  more  than 
eleven  and  a  half  millions  of  the  entire  population.  The  British  power  is 
represented  by  a  Government  oiRcial  called  the  Resident,  who  has  his  resi- 
dence outside  the  city  of  Hyderabad. 

3.  Among  the  Sottfhern  Maratlia  States  the  chi.  J  io  '.  olhapm*  ([jop. 
013,131).  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  an  illusti  in  o..  the  elaborate  natuie 
of  administration  in  India,  that  this  petty  staw,  with  a  revenue  of  about 
300,000/.,  has  eleven  minor  states  as  its  feudatories. 

The  Portuguese  settlement  of  Goa,  surrounded  on  all  sides  except 
Ooa.  seaward  by  British  territory,  lies  on  the  western  coast,  some 

250  miles  south  of  Bombay.  It  has  an  extreme  length  of  sixty- 
two  miles  N.  to  S.,  a  breadth  of  forty  miles  E.  to  W.,  and  a  population  of 
some  400,000.  Once  the  metropolis  of  an  empire,  said  to  cover  4000  leagues, 
Old  Goa  is  now  only  the  ecdemistical  capital,  and  the  seat  of  the  Portu- 
iruese  Primate  of  the  East.  The  shrine  containing  the  body  of  Francis 
Xavier  (died  1552)  attracts  to  the  place  many  pilgrims.  The  seat  of  the 
Portuguese  Government  is  at  the  more  modern  settlement  of  Panjim. 

A  succession  of  dynasties,  of  Rajput  origin,  ruled  over  these  regions 
History.  during  the  first  ten  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Continuous 
history  begins  with  the  invasions  of  the  Mohammedans.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  the  rising  power  of  the  Marathas  appeared  ^  and 
the  English  met  no  more  vigorous  opposition  to  its  rule  than  that 
wliich  was  offered  by  the  Maratlia  race. 

The  first  modern  European  nation  to  have  dealings  with  the  west  coast 
of  India  was  the  Portuguese.  In  1498  Vasco  de  Gama  landed  at  Calicut. 
Five  years  later  the  great  Albuquerque  conquered  Goa,  and  as  early  as 
1532  the  Portuguese  are  found  in  occupation  of  the  Island  of  Bombay. 
For  100  years  they  maintained  their  monopoly  of  the  Eastern  trade.  The 
first  English  ship  is  said  to  have  arrived  at  Surat,  then  the  chief  emporium 
of  Indian  commerce,  in  1G08.  The  English  obtained  in  1G13  from  the 
Emperor  Jahangir  their  first  charter,  entitling  them  to  establish  a  factory 
at  that  city.  Bombay  Island  was  ceded  to  the  English  Crown  in  1661, 
as  part  of  the  dower  of  the  Infanta  Catharine,  on  her  marriage  with 
Charles  II.  In  1668  the  king  handed  over  this  unprofitable  acquisition 
to  the  newly  formed  East  India  Company,  for  a  small  annual  payment. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  position  of  the  English  at  Bombay  was 
merely  that  of  traders,  who  had  successfully  infringed  the  monopoly  of  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Dutch,  out  were  hemmed  in  on  the  landward  side  by 
the  Marathas.  In  1817  the  battle  of  Kirkee  terminated  the  Peshwas'  rule, 
and  the  Bombay  Presidency  was  augmented  by  the  greater  part  of  ita 
present  territory. 
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The  three  chief  langiiages  of  Western  India  are  Maraihi  (sjiuluii  by  10 

millions),  Gujariiti  (by  8),   and   (in  Sindh)  Sindhi,  and  those 

anguage.      ^jjj.^^  divisions  represent  accurat.'ly  enough  the  llirci'  jirinciiial 

nationalities    of   Western   India.       To    thesu   languages    may    be    added 

Canarese,  the  language  of  the  iiopulation  inhabiting  the  most  southern 

districts  of  the  Presidency.     Hindustani  is  spoken  by  the  Mohammedans. 

The  population  of  the  IJritish  territories  and  Feudatory   Slates  (iuclu- 
p  ,.  .  ding  15aroda,  but  not  Hyderabad)  is  as  follows,   acooidinfr  to 

Keugiona.  religion :— Hindus,  !2:{,575,84G ;  Moharaniedaus,  4,544,.'342  ; 
Aboriginals,  341,113;  Jains,  005,541;  Parsis,  84,602;  Jews,  10,757; 
Christians  (mostly  Eomanists),  107,050.  Three  of  the  smaller  communities 
call  for  some  special  notice. 

1.  The  Parsis  (see  article  on  Persia)   are  an  interesting  section  of  the 

poimlatiou,  whose  importance  is  not  to  be  measured  by  their 
arsis,  j^^j^ijgjg  Qj^iy  Descendants  of  the  old  fire-wor.shii>pers  of 
Persia,  and  victims  of  Moslem  intolerance,  they  migrated  to  India 
in  the  seventh  century,  where  they  have  ever  since  maintained  them- 
selves as  a  distinct  community.  The  vast  majority  are  resident  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  Unlike  their  co-religionists  in  Persia,  wlio  have 
been  reduced  to  the  most  abject  condition,  the  Parsl  community  in 
Western  India  are  noted  for  their  intelligence  and  wealth  and 
their  commercial  and  social  influence,  Avhile  some  of  their  leading 
members,  such  as  the  first  Sir  Jamsadji  Jijibhai,  have  been  distinguished 
by  their  princely  munificence.  They  are  the  most  Europeanized  of  all  the 
Native  communities  in  India.  Their  freedom,  as  compared  with  Hindus, 
from  caste  restrictions  and  prejudices  has  given  them  many  advantages 
m  commercial  competition.  Bigamy  is  not  allowed  among  them.  They 
appear  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  education,  for  while  the  average  of  those 
able  to  read  is  57  out  of  every  1000  for  the  whole  of  India,  among  the  Parsis 
58  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  39  per  cent,  of  the  females  are  literates. 

2.  The  Beni-lsrael,  of  whom  the  greater  portion  of  the  13,583  of  the  so- 

called  Jews  in  the  Presidency  consists,  are  sprung,  according  to 
Israel*"*'       their  own  tradition,  from  seven  men  and  seven  women,  -Tews, 

who  were  shipwrecked  sixteen  centuries  ago,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Konkan.  They  differ  from  the  hlarh-  Jews  of  Cochin  farther  south, 
who  have  sjirung  from  the  earliest  Jewish  emigrants  from  Araljia  nd 
Indian  proselytes ;  nor  have  they  any  connexion  with  the  so-called  irhitr 
Jews,  whose  arrival  in  India  dates  no  farther  back  probably  than  the 
earliest  of  those  exi)ul8ions  from  Spain  which  in  the  same  way  afterwards 
sent  Lord  Beaconsfield's  ancestors  to  Venice.  Industrious,  and  maintain- 
ing in  a  very  debased  form  their  own  Jewish  worship,  the  Beni-lsrael 
have  nevertheless  failed,  up  to  the  present,  to  achieve  fur  themselves  any 
commercial  or  social  distinctions.  They  may  be  said  to  Lave  been  rescued 
from  the  obscurity  of  ages  by  the  sympathetic  and  patient  labours  of  the 
late  Dr.  John  Wilson. 

3.  The  Jains  foi-m  an  extremely  interesting  section  of  the  community. 

Nearly  one-half  of  their  whole  number  in  India  are  found  in 
he  Jams.  ^j^^  Bombay  Presidency.  Jainism  appears  to  have  come  into 
existence  at  a  slightly  earlier  date  than  Buddhism.  It  never  rose,  how- 
ever, to  be  either  a  popular  or  a  state  religion  till  after  the  fall  of  its 
sister  creed,  when,  in  many  parts  of  India,  it  superseded  Buddhism,  and 
now  in  some  districts  takes  the  place  formei'ly  occupied  by  its  rival. 
The  most  brilliant  epoch  of  Jaiirsm  appears  to  have  been  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries.  Nothing  in  India  surpasses  the  beauty  of  the 
temples  with  which  at  this  period  the  Jains  adorned  all  their  sacred  sites 
in  Guja.rit.  The  Jains  have  many  points  of  belief  and  ceremonial  in 
commou  with  the  Buddhists.  Like  them,  the  Jains  are  strictly  atheists, 
believing  in  no  Supreme  Euler,  but  in  the  attainment  of  Moksha  or 
Nirvana.     As  their  name  implies,  they  are  followers  of  the  Jinas,  or  vai> 
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qiiishers  of  vice  and  virtue,  men  vphom  they  believe  to  have  attained 
Nirvana,  or  emancipation  from  the  power  of  transmigration.  Like  the 
Buddhists,  they  allow  the  existence  of  the  Hindu  gods ;  like  them,  too, 
they  deny  the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  and  ascribe  a  higher  position  to' 
their  Jinas  than  to  tlie  Hindu  gods.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  Jainism 
is  its  extreme  tenderness  regarding  animal  life ;  their  rules  as  to  avoiding  the 
destruction  of  the  minutest  insect  being  most  scrupulous.  Their  moral 
code  is  p.ofessedly  similar  to  that  of  Buddhism,  from  which  they  have 
greatly  borrowed. 

The  aboriginal  tribes  of  Western  India  include  Bheels,  Kolis,  Thakurs, 
Aboriginal  ^arlis,  Ramoshis,  Vanjaris,  &c.  The  Census  of  1891  gives  the 
Tribes  iind  number  of  these  for  the  Presidency  as  766,772.  The  most 
Depressed  numerous  section  of  these  classes  is  that  of  the  Blteda.  Like 
Castes.  other    aboriginal  tribes,   the  Bheels    seem  to   Jiave   lost  their 

original  and  distinctive  language,  and  speak  Marathi,  Gujaniti,  &c.  Among 
the  depressed  castes  of  Hindus  the  two  most  important  as  to  numbers  are 
the  Mhars  and  Mangs.  They  are  found  all  over  the  Marathi-speaking 
portions  of  the  Deccan,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Nizam's  dcmiinions.  The 
Mangs  stand  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  Hindu  social  scale.  They  are 
scavengers,  messengers,  musicians,  &c.  All  these  tribes  and  castes  have 
]  Tactically  adopted  popular  Hinduism  as  their  creed,  though  different  sec- 
tions have  their  favourite  deities  and  their  peculiar  ceremonies. 

The  Stations  of  the  C.^I.S.  in  Western  Lidia  are: — 

1.  JiOMBAY  City  and  Island  (pop.  821,764).  Tormerly  one  of  a  group  of 
_  islands  off  the  Konkan  coast,  Bombay  has  long  been  connected 
Bombay  City.  \^y  causeways  and  breakwaters  with  the  Island  of  Salsette, 
and  so  continuously  with  the  mainland.  In  the  beauty  of  its  scenerv, 
as  well  as  in  the  commercial  advantages  of  its  position,  Bombay  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  of  the  cities  of  the  East.  The  approach  from  the  sea 
reveals  a  magnificent  panorama.  The  distance  is  closed  by  the  barrier 
range  of  the  Western  Grhats,  while  in  the  front  opens'  one  of  the 
grandest  harbours  in  the  world,  studded  with  islands  and  jutting  preci- 
pices, dotted  with  the  white  sails  of  innumerable  Native  craft,  and 
giving  a  secure  shelter  to  fleets  of  merchant  vessels  of  every  nation ; 
while  the  far-off  shores  are  clothed  with  rich  vegetation. 

It  is  probable  that  no  city  in  the  world  presents  greater  varieties  of  national 
types  than  Bombay.  The  Hindu,  Mohammedan,  and  Parsi  of  course 
greatly  predominate  in  mere  numbers ;  but  in  the  busy  streets  the  charac- 
teristic dress  of  every  oriental  jieople  may  be  seen.  The  chief  trading- 
classes  among  the  Hindus  are  the  Banias  of  Gujarat,  and  the  Marwaris  of 
Central  India.  The  Mohammedan  population  includes  representatives 
from  all  the  great  countries  that  have  embraced  Islam— Arabs,  Persians, 
Turks,  Afghans,  Malays,  and  Africans. 

Not  only  by  its  commercial  enterprise  does  Bombay  vindicate  its  proud 
motto  of  Urhs  prima  in  Indis.  Its  educational,  political,  and  social  activity 
lias  been  equally  great  and  remarkable.  In  no  part  of  India  has  elementary 
education  been  placed  on  a  sounder  basis,  while  female  education  has  made 
lapid  strides  throughout  the  Presidency. 

For  fifty  years  after  it  came  into'  their  possession,  the  English  had 
Missions  in  ^^''i*'^*^^"  ^^'liurch  nor  chaplain  in  r)ombay,  and  it  was  not  till  n 
Bombay,  century  later  that  any  effort  was  made  for  the  evangelization  ol 
the  inhabitants.  The  first  great  step  publicly  taken  to  propa- 
giite  Christianity  on  the  western  side  of  India  was  the  founding  of  the 
Bombay  Auxiliary  of  the  I'.jble  Societv  in  1813,  by  Siv  Evan  Nepe,an,  the 
governor,  who  contributed  Rs.  lOOO'  to  its  funds.  The  first  Protestant 
missionaries  to  arrive  in  Bombay  (1813)  were  two  agents  of  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  it  was  owing  to  the  religious  earnestness  of 
the  same  governor  that  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Government  for  their 
deportation  was  not  carried  out.     It  was  not  till  1820  that  the  Rev.  Richard 
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Kenney  landed  in  Bombay,  as  the  first  representative  of  the  C.M.S. 
Among  the  many  devoted  men  that  have  since  then  laboured  in  the  mis- 
sionary cause,  in  connexion  with  the  various  Protestant  missionary  bodies, 
one  name  stands  pre-eminent.  During  fifty  years,  Dr.  John  Wilson,  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  more  than  any  other  single  influence,  has 
left  his  mark  for  ever  on  its  records  ;  whether  as  philanthropist,  educa- 
tional pioneer,  orientalist,  or  Christian  missionary,  his  infliunct'  is  iin 
undying  one.  His  appointment  to  the  vice-chancellorship  of  the  tiomliay 
University,  in  IH57,  was  only  a  faint  recognition  of  his  ceaseless  and  varied 
labours  ;  'while  twice  within  six  months  of  the  aged  missionary's  death, 
Lord  Northlirook,  then  Viceroy,  sought  his  counsel  by  letter  on  matters 
of  gravest  importance  connected  with  the  rule  of  India.  Of  a  far  different 
tvpe  of  Christian  missionary  character,  but  no  less  distinguished  by  niis- 
s'ionary  zeal,  was  George  Bowen,  whose  saintly  lite  for  over  forty  uiiinter- 
rupted  years  bore  testimony  among  the  Heathen  to  the  living  power  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society's  operations  in  the  Island  of  Bombay  arc 
very  limited.  (Jonnected  for  many  years  with  the  secretaryshij) 
of  the  Mission,  but  since  1892  as  the  separate  charge  of  a 
missionary,  is  the  incumbency  of  an  English  church — the 
property  of  the  Society.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
mission-house  in  Girgaum,  the  church  forms  a  luilpful  nucleus  for  the 
Society's  influence ;  while  the  contributions  raistid  in  connexi(,n  with  the 
European  congregation  worshipping  there  afford  most  valuable  pecuniary 
aid  to  the  work  of  the  Society.  In  the  same  church  assembles  also  each 
Sunday  the  Native  Christian  Marathi  congregation. 

Work  among  the  Mohammedans— a  noble  but  neglected  field— has 
been  carried  on  spasmodically.  To  this  work  only  one  missionary  was 
for  many  years  assigned  ;  and  even  his  labours  were  interrupted  for  con- 
siderable periods,  and  the  various  missionary  agencies  carried  on  l)y  him 
came  to  a  standstill  in  consequence  of  his  enforced  absence  in  Eurojie. 
Inquirers  have  been  numerous  during  recent  years,  and  in  1893  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Deimler  baptized  seven  converts,  who  were  Natives  of  Amritsar, 
Peshawar,  Kashmir,  Eampur,  and  Kerbela,  the  sacred  ]  lace  of  the  Shiab 
Mohammedans  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  A  convert  of  IHi'l,  Mirza  AbduUa  Beg, 
a  former  niaulavi  and  a  remarkable  man,  who  has  since  died,  was  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  some  of  these  to  decide  for  Christ. 

Another  department  of  the  Society's  work  in  the  island  is  the  Eobirt, 
Cotton  Money  School.  Founded  in  1836  in  memory  of  the  distinguished 
civilian  and  devoted  Christian  whose  name  it  bears,  the  school  has  done 
valuable  missionary  and  educational  work  ;  but  larger  and  more  costly 
rival  institutions  have  now  eclipsed  it  educationally  as  well  as  architec- 
turally. It  has  on  its  rolls  about  260  Native  youths,  chiefly  Hindus.  The 
Society  has  also  a  Christian  girls'  boar.ling-strhool,  and  other  schools. 

2.  The   Nasik   district   covers   an  area   of  5940  square    miles,  with  a 

V    -i,  population  of  843,582.    The  town  of  Nasik  itself  has  a  population 

""  ■  of  24,429.     Picturesquely  situated  on  the  Godavari,  about,  thirty 

miles  from  its  source,  it  ranks,  as  the  scene  of  the  misfortunes  of  Kama  and 

Sita,  among  the  most  sacred  places  of  Hindu  pilgrimage. 

The  C.M.S.  is  practically  the  only  missionary  agency  in  this  large  and 
most  interesting  division.  A  mile  or  so  west  of  Nasik  is  the  Christian 
village  of  Sharanpur,  founded  in  1854  by  the  Eev.  W.  S.  Price.  Though 
its  numbers  have,  through  various  causes,  much  diminished  of  late,  it  is 
still  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  work  of  the  Society  in  Western  India,  not 
Only  on  account  of  its  schools  and  orphanage  and  nomiial  elasses,  but  also 
as  affording  a  means,  through  its  small  farm,  of  training  in  agricultural 
work  a  certain  portion  of  the  children. 

The  African  asylum,  originally  commenced  in  Bombay  in  1853,  for  the 
reception  and  training  of  liberated  slaves,  was  transferred  to  the  village  of 
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Shnninpur  in  1860,  and  carried  on  tlterc  till  1874,  wliin  the  Government 
cliunged  its  arrangementa  for  the  dibpusition  of  these  Afiicnns — although 
as  rerenlly  as  1HH9  several  African  girls  rescued  frc  m  slave  dhows  were 
sent  to  Sbaian])ur  l>y  the  Government,  there  instructed  and  bai)ti/.cd, 
and  Eont  to  Frere  Town  in  1893.  Between  lK(;0  and  1871  about  "JOO 
Africans  of  both  sexes  were  received  and  educated.  Many  of  those 
returned  to  East  Africa  when  the  Christian  settlement  of  Frere  Town  waB 
founded.  The  African  Christians  who  acconii)imied  Dr.  Livingstone  in  his 
last  expedition,  and  brought  his  body  to  the  coast,  were  brought  up  in  this 
institution. 

Farrar,  Mcnge,  Dixon,  Robertson,  Price,  Frost,  Schwartz,  and  the  two 
brothers  H.  C.  and  K.  A.  Squires,  are  some  of  the  former  missionaries 
whose  names  are  most  intimately  associa'ed  with  this  Mission.  The  late 
Kevs.  Apaji  Bapuji,  Daji  i'andurang,  Sorabji  KLarsadji,  Buntar,  and  the 
Kcv.  Ruttonji  Nowroji,  among  the  Native  Christian  clergy,  have  also  been 
connected  with  Nasik  by  either  birth  or  education. 

3.  MAiiKOAON,  altliough  for  administrative  purposes  included  in  the 
Malegaon—  Nasik  district,  has  been  occui>ied  by  the  Society  as  the  head- 
Khp.ndesh  (}uarters  of  its  Khandesh  Mission.  Dhulia — the  administrative 
Mission.  capital  of  Khandesh  proper — should  undoubtedly  be  occup'od 
as  a  chief  station.  Kbandesh  covers  an  area  of  10,907  s.]uare  miles, 
with  a  population  of  1,400,851.  In  the  whole  of  this  vast  dis:rict  the 
CM  S.  is  the  sole  missionary  agency,  and  has  had  for  years  but  one 
European  missionary  to  work  it,  and  this  missionary,  until  tlie  Re\'. 
F.  G.  Macartney  went  thare  after  furlough  in  1887,  often  inevitably  one  of 
the  most  junior  in  the  Mission.  There  are  several  small  bodic"  -f  Native 
Christians  scattered  over  the  district.  The  Native  Church  K.  '  i\  1885 
the  faithful  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  Shankar  Nana  and  his  wife,  I'arva 
tibai,  converted  Brahmans,  who  were  for  many  years  stationed  at  Malegaon. 
The  death  of  both  ]iarcnts  within  a  few  months  of  each  other,  and  thi.- 
consequent  removal  of  their  children  from  the  station,  deprived  the  Mission 
of  the  bright  example  and  admirable  influence  of  a  tridy  Christian  family. 

4.  In  the  I'oona  and  Junir  districts  the  C.M.S.  is  responsible  for  a. 
total  population  which  amounts  roughly  to  500,000,  of  whom  some  60,000 
belong  to  the  unsettled  or  aboriginal  tribes  (chiefly  Kolis),  and  some 
50,000  to  the  depressed  and  impure  castes  (chiefly  Mhars). 

PooNA  (population  of  the  city,  including  cantonments,  161,390)  shares 
with  Bond)ay  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  seats  of  Govern- 
oona.  nient.     Under  the  Peshwas  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Maratha 

Empire.  The  Society  has  recognized  the  important  advantages  which 
Poona  affords  for  missionary  and  educational  purposes,  by  placing 
there  the  Divinity  School  for  the  Western  India  Mission,  The  Rev, 
14.  A.  Squires  opened  a  Divinity  Class  in  1882,  but  it  was  discontinued 
from  1884  till  1889  in  consequence  of  his  temporary  removal  to  Bom- 
bay. Two  students  were  ordained  in  1893.  A  gift  of  2000/.  has  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  to  provide  the  necessary 
buildings  by  the  Misses  Cosway,  in  memory  of  Lady  Cosway,  whose 
father,  Mr.  Simon  Halliday,  resided  many  years  at  Bombay.  At  Poona 
the  late  Rev.  Sorabji  Kharsedji,  one  of  the  earliest  converts  from 
Parsl-ism  to  Christianity,  laboured  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  as 
an  honorary  missionary  of  the  Society.  He  was  led  to  Christ  while  a  pupil 
at  the  Robert  Money  School,  Bombay,  by  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Valentine  in 
1841,  and  died  in  1894,  He  published  in  two  ])arts  a  Gujarati  work, 
"A  Comparison  of  Zoroastrianism  with  Christianity."  M vs.  Sorabji  con- 
ducts, in  connexion  with  the  Z.B.M.M..  the  Victoria  High  School  at  Poona  ; 
and  one  of  their  daughters  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Bombay. 

Junir  (pop,  11,905)  lies  about  100  miles  from  Nasik  and  56  miles  from 
Poena.  The  district  was  first  occupied  in  1843.  "With  a 
population  courteous  and  willing  to  listen,  and  influtmced  to 
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no  Braall  dfRree  by  tho  advance  of  wlucation  and  tho  diffusion  of  Western 
ideas;  with  iv  climate  un8uri.aHHe(l  in  tlie  Presidency,  beautiful  s.Hinery, 
and  monuments  of  the  deei)eHt  interest ;  and  entirely  dependent  for  miBBion- 
ary  iutlucnrcs  ui)on  the  Society  as  they  are,— it  is  a  matter  for  profound 
regret  that  this  Mission  should  have  been  practically  deserted  from  tunc  to 
time,  and  never  o(!oupicd  as  its  cliiims  deserve. 

5  AORANOAiiAi)  is  in  Hyderabad,  the  Nizam's  Dominions,  and  under  tho 
episcopal  8U|iervision  of  the  Hishoi)  of  Madras.  HyderAbud  (H2.<;i»H  srpmre 
miles)  may  be  rou(,'hlv  described  as  nearly  of  tlie  same  Mze  as  thts  Island  of 
(Ireat  Brit.iin,  with  a'third  of  its  popiilntion  ( 11, 5;17.0.1.0.  exclusive  of  the 
llerarsV  The  Mission  has  been  carried  on  since  1870  under  the 
Aurangabad.  j,xclusive  superintendence  of  the  Kev.  Ruttouji  Nowroji,  a  I'iirsi 
convert  baptized  in  IMni;.  who  has  bajiti/ed  there  upwards  of  1400.  Mr. 
Ruttonji  paid  a  visit  to  England  in  WM.  Through  his  faithful  and  zealous 
efforts  the  Mission  has  been  ^'reatly  extended.  Thou(.;h  the  (jonverts  have 
been  chiefly  from  the  outcaste  body  of  Mangs,  yet  there  have  also  been 
interesting'  accessions  from  otlier  "bodies  as  well.  Then!  are  now  little 
churches  i,mthered  to^'ether  in  a  lar^e  nuinl)er  of  the  surrounding'  villaj,'es, 
while  active  and  continuous  evangelistic  work  is  carried  on  throughout  the 
whole  district. 

For  some  time,  from  1860  to  1876,  and  from  1883  to  18f»2,  the  Society 
endeavoured  to  work  in  the  Uerars,  the  districts  (area  •-'80!) 
.square  miles,  and  population  481,021)  a.Hsif,'iied  by  the  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad  in  1853,  and  ajjain  in  1^(J0,  to  the  I'.ritish  aovernmeiit, 
to  yield  320,000/.  for  the  maintenance  of  a  contiiif,'ent ;  but  tlu"  Committee 
were  not  able  to  supply  a  European  missionary,  and  eventually  the  native 
eatechist  who  had  been  stationed  at  HuUlana  was  withdrawn. 

Contiguous  to  tho  Aurangabad  Mission  of  the  C.M.S.  i^  the  Free  Church 
Mission  of  Jahia,  which  was  superintended  by  the  late  Rev.  Narayaii  Sheshadri, 
Tliough  nominally  a  Mohammedan  state,  the  Native  Christian  body  enjoys 
in  the  Nizam's  Dominions  a  perfect  toleration,  and  missionary  operations 
are  permitted  without  any  open  indication  of  hostility. 

The    other  Protcstmit  mixsioiiunj   ai/oirics,  according   to   tho   Decennial 

Statistics  of   18'J0,  carrying  on  their  efforts  in  the  Presidency 

MiMions        are— (1)    The    Marathi    Mission   of    the  American   Hoard    of 

Missions,   inaugurated    in    1H13,  and    labouring     in    Bombay 

and   Ahmadnagar;    (2)   The   London   Missionary    Society,    at    IJelgaum, 

occupied     in     1820;     (3)    The    Mission    of    the   Established    Church    of 

Scotland,   commenced    in    Bombay    in    1825;    (4)  The   Free   Church    of 

Scotland  Mission,  founded   by  Dr.  Wilson  and  his   colleagues  at  the  time 

of    the    disruption,    and    carrying    on    operations     in    Bombay,    Poona, 

Nagpur,  and  at  several  other  places;  (5)  The  I'.asle  O-rmaii   Missionary 

Evangelical  Society,  in  the  south,  dating  from   1837;    (6)  the  Diocesan 

Branch  of  the  S.P.G.  (founded  in  1826),   working  at  Bombay,   Kolha^mr 

(occupied  1870),  Poona  (1871),  Ahmadnagar  (1870),  Dapoli  (1S72) ;  (7)  Tho 

Irish  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Gujarat,  where  it  took  up  (in  1811-59)  work 

initiated  by  the  Baptists  and  tho  L.M  S. ;    (8)   The  American   Methodist 

Episcopal  Mission,  established  in   1872,  with  stations  at  Bombay,  Poona, 

Baroda,  Ahmadabad,  &c. ;  (9)  The  American  Presbyterian  lioard  at  Kolha- 

pur,  &c. ;  (10)  the  Salvation  Army,  chiefly  in  Gu^erat ;  (11)   tho  Zenana 

Bible  and  Medical  Mission,  which  carries  on   female  missionary  work  in 

Bombay,  Nasik,  Toona,  Thana,  Ahmadnagar,  Aurangabad,  Jalna,  Indapur, 

Bhandara,  and  Sholapur. 

Statistics  1894— C.M.S.  Western  India  Mission. 

European  Missionuiica:  Clergy,  13;  Liiy,  2;  Wives.  13;  Liuly,  1.  Natives:  Clergy,  4; 
Lay  Agents,  Male  and  Female,  51.  Native  Christian  Adherents,  2535 ;  Communicauts, 
1130.     Schools,  33  ;  Scholars,  1713. 
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SOUTH  INDIA  MISSIONS. 

Tub  Coromaiulul  coiwt — i.e.  the  uiistom  coiiHt  of  Pt'iiinHular  [iidia,  t'rin^iin: 
TheEngUih  "'*'  ""^  "'"  ^'''"^^''ll— '«  iiit«'rc«Htiiif^  iih  lioiii^f  the  oarlii-st  point 
in  8.  India.  "'^  f(»iihi<'t,  politically.  l>cf  w.'cn  ^]ll^,'llln(l  luid  India.  Tlic  tir.^l 
at-quisit  ions  of  tilt'  KaHt,  India  ("omiianyaH  a  trading' liody  (i-xcopt 
tlu' factory  of  Snrat,  Uill)  wero  mado  on  tlioMc  nhoreH  during'  the  "l7tli  an<l 
IHth  centurioM.  The  Carnatic,  as  the  Hoiith-oast  of  India  was  tlion  rallcil, 
wan  alMo  tilt' cliiff  Hccnc  of  llic  MtniKKlo  hctwot'ii  the  Froncli  and  Knj,'lisii 
foi-MHcendt'iicy  in  India,  wliicli  rcHultud  in  tlio  ontirc  expulsion  of  tin- tornu'i-, 
tln'ir  only  possession  now  l)einK  the  town  and  district  of  I'ondi(!lierry. 

The  Madras  Presidency  j,'rew  hy  accessions  of  territory  from  the  Nizam  of 
Kadrai  llyderaltad,  un<l  fnnn  .Mysore  ;  and  it  now  comprises  a  total  area 

Pre»idency :  ol  lU.IHK  square  miles,  about  the  Hi/,<i  of  Norway,  liesides  WW 
ill  people;  s,juaro  miles  of  protected  states,  of  which  Travancore  is  tin- 
hux'est.  Its  pofjulation,  nnder  direct  Itritish  rule,  is  :}.5.(j:}0,l.K),  and  in 
the  protected  states,  H,7(M),(;-22.  At  the  previous  census  in  ISSJ,  Madras 
showed  a  populiition  less  liy  ii  per  cent,  than  in  1S7I,  owin^,'  to  tlx^  fanune 
of  187tl-H,  which  swept  oil  three  millions  of  jieople.  In  the  Presidency 
jjj  jtroper,  ahout    II.  millions  speak  Tamil;   1:J.J  millions,  Telugu"; 

languages;  '  1  '"liHi"*",  Camirese;  1>J  millions,  Mitlttyaliim ;  1|  million, 
Uriya;  iiiiont  a  million,  various  hill  dialects;  liesides  which  the 
.Mohanunetlans  (d'  the  towns  (iwo  and  a  halt  millions)  speak  Iliiidustani. 
In  Travancore  and  Cochin  two  millions  speak  .Malayulam,  and  half  a  iriillion 
Tamil.  In  Mysore  three  and  a  half  millions  sjieak  t^anarese,  more  than 
lhree-(|uarters  of  a  million  Telni,'n,  a  (piarter  of  a,  million  Hindustani,  an<l 
l.'')'.»,.'U»2  Tamil.  Most  of  these  are  Hravidian  lan^'ua<,'es  ;  and  there  can  l>c 
liltle  doubt  that,  excepting,'  the  three  hi^'hest  castes,  the  Brahman,  Kshatriya. 
and  Vaisya  or  Chelti,  numberint,'  together  some  two  millions,  who  an- 
prol»ably  Aiyaii,  and  also  a  lew  thousand  Kolariau  hill  peojile,  almost  the 
whole  jioiudation  of  South  India  is  I  )ravidian  in  origin. 

The  religious  statistics  are  us  follows :— Hindus,  ;n,!»98,:50f) ;  Moham- 
medans, •J,-J,'-)0,;{H()  ;  ('hristians,  ^^..^L'S  ;  liuddhists  and  Jains, 
-'H,4(il  ;  Ani'.nistic  religions  (forest  tribes,  &c.),  472.H08  ;  others, 
14,!)48.  Of  th»;  Christians,  about  825,42 1  are  Natives;  and 
of  these,  54J),U51  are  returned  as  Roman  Catholi<:8.  These  are  mostly  the 
descendants  of  the  converts  made  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  the  l()th 
and  17th  centuries.  Many  of  them  belong  to  the  Paraver  or  Fisherman 
caste  (they  have  never  been  calh.'il  upon  to  abandon  caste  distinctions),  and 
in  mental  ignoranct;  and  moral  degradation  they  are  scarcely  to  bo  dis- 
tinguished from  the  surrounding  Heathen— from  wiiom,  in  fact,  they  have 
never  really  been  severed.  Wherever  they  preponderate,  the  educational 
percentage  among  the  "  (jhristians "  is  low.  For  instance,  the  Census 
Jteport  of  1871  said  of  Tanjore,  "The  Christian  i)opulatiou  is  l)adly 
educated,  as  is  usually  the  ease  where  Roman  Catlwdics  pVepuadcrate; "  and 
similar  remarks  are  numerous  in  the  ollicial  pages.  The  contrast  exhibited 
by  Tinnevelly,  where  Protestants  are  numerous,  will  appear  in  our  article  on 
that  Mission. 

If  to  the  territories  undei  direct  I'.ritish  rale  wo  add  the  Native  States  of 
Mysore,  Travancore,  and  Cochin,  w(^  obtain  a  total  of  Native  Protestant 
Christians  for  South  India,  in  1890,  of  805,912. 

It  has  alread.y  been  mentioned  (pa.e  97)  that  the  first  Protestant 
South  India  missionaries  to  India  went  to  the  south-eastern  coast,  as 
Kissions.  the  earlie.st  Roiuau  Catholic  missionaries  had  gone,  two 
Bp'o^"*"^  ft^"tiii'i«'i  before,  to  the  south-western  coast.  Tranquebar,  the 
°f-^-  Danish    Sottleineut,    was   occupied   in    170(1,  Madras  in  172(1, 

Cuddalore  in  1737,  while  at  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly,  then  under 
nidependent  native  rule,  schools  and  congregations  were  built  up  gradually. 
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The  leading  missionaries  were— Ziegenbalg  and  Plutscho  (1706-19),  Scliuke 
(1710-42),  Sartorius  (1730-38),  Fabricius  (1740-91),  Schwartz  (1750-98), 
Kohlhoff  the  elder  (1757-90),  and,  somewhat  later,  Gericko,  Jronicke,  and 
the  younger  Kohlhoff  (1 787— 1844).  The  decline  of  these  Missions  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century  has  been  already  noticed.  The  Danish  Mission  atTran- 
quebar  was  assisted,  not  only  by  the  S.P.C.K.,  but,  for  a  short  time,  by  a 
small  monthly  grant  from  the  C.M.S.  Corresponding  Committee  at  Calcutta 
(which  then  had  a  little  money,  but  no  men) ;  and  the  first  two  C.M.S. 
missionaries  sent  to  India,  Schuarrc  and  Rhenius,  were  appointed  to  Tran- 
quebiir  in  the  first  instance,  though  afterwards  moved  elsewhere.  But  the 
work  in  these  districts  did  not  revive  till  the  S.P.C.K.  transferred  it  bodily 
to  Ihe  S.P.G.  in  182G.  The  latter  Society  continued  for  some  years  to  employ 
Lutheran  missionaries,  and  Mr.  Sberring  ("  Hi;;t.  Prot.  Missions  in  India '') 
bears  tcsiimony  to  the  good  work  they  and  heir  English  successors  did.  In 
later  years  the  number  of  adherents  declined,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
Leipsic  Lutheran  Society,  which  avowedly  welcomed  proselytes  from  otlier 
Missions,  and  attracted  both  them  and  the  non-C'ristian  population  by 
sanctioning  caste  and  certain  heathen  customs,  notwithstanding  earnest 
ai>peals  from  almost  all  the  other  Protestant  Societies  in  South  India.  Never- 
tbeless,  the  S.P.G.  Missions  are  still  the  most  extensive  in  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency, not  only  geographically,  but,  except  those  of  C.M.S.  (whose  figures 
are  so  large  in  Tinnevelly  and  Travancore)  in  the  number  of  adherents. 
Hesides  the  38,000  con ve  ts  in  the  S.P.G.  Mission  in  Tinnevelly,  there  are 
mure  than  15,000  scattered  over  the  provinces  or  districts  of  Uellary, 
Cuddapah,  jMadras,  Arcot,  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  &c.,  and  in  Mysore.  The 
Society  also  has  a  station  at  Secunderabad,  the  (/?<'^«<-suburb  of  Hyderabad, 
the  capital  of  the  Nizam's  Territory. 

The  other  principal  Missions  are  those  of  the  London   Missionary  Socidy 
Other  "^  Ijelliiry,  Cuddapah,  Mysore,  Salem,  &c.,  with  12,000  adherents, 

Missions.       ^^^^  "^  South  Travancore  with  45,000  ;  of  the  Wesh^yans,  chiefly 

in  Mysore  and  around  Madras,  with  over  4000  adherents ;  of 
Ihe  Laslo  Missionary  Society  on  the  Malabar  coast,  with  nearly  8000 
adherents  (some  of  them  within  the  Bombay  Presidency);  of  the 
Leipsic  Society  in  Madras,  Arcot,  Tanjore,  Trichinopoly,  Madura,  &c., 
with  13,000  adherents;  of  the  American  Hoard  in  Madura,  with  13,000 
adherents;  of  the  American  Dutch  Kelormed  Church,  in  Arcot,  &c,,  with 
GUOO  adherents  ;  a^id  two  important  Missions  in  the  northern  districts  of 
the  Presidency,  Nellore,  Kistna,  Godiivari,  &.v.,  viz.  the  American  liaptists 
and  the  American  Evangelical  Lutherans,  who  have  had  large  ingatherings 
of  late  years,  the  former  claiming  now  over  90,000  adherents  in  Nellore,  and 
the  latter  13,000  in  Guntur,  &c. 
Q  j[  g  The  C.M.S.  Missions  in  South  India  are  in  four  groups,  viz. 

Madras,   with   the  Nilgiris ;  the  Telugu  Mission  in  the  Kistna 
and  Gudavari  districts  ;  Tuinevelly  ;  and  Travancore  and  Cochin. 


MADRAS  AND  THE  NILGIRIS. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  less  promising  spot  for  a  centre  of  com- 
merce and  a  seat  of  Government  than  the  site  of  Madras.  Its  port  is  a 
mere  open  roadstead,  unprotected  from  the  N.E.  monsoon,  and  the  shore 
fringed  with  the  heavy  rolling  surf  which  has  become  famous;  while 
City  of  inland,  a  Hat  sandy  wil-'-^ruess  extends  in  every  direction.     Yet 

Madras.  lure  the  East  India  Company  built  Fort  St.  George  in   1G3!». 

That  station  vieveloped  into  the  city  of  Madras,  which  now 
covers  au  area  of  twenty-seven  square  miles,  stretching  nine  miles  along 
the  shore,  with  an  average  breadth  of  three  miles,  and  contains  a  population 
of  452,518.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  so  much  a  city  as  an  aggregaticn  of  no  less 
than  twenty-three  towns  and  villages,  with  European  residences  in  large 
park-like   enclosures  filling   up   the  intervening   spaces.      The  largest  of 
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these  townships  is  Black  Town,  and  next  ccmes  Tnpltcane,  the  chief  Moham- 
medan quarter.  The  other  principal  suburbs  or  quarters  are — Vejicri/,  in 
whicli  is  situated  the  church  which  was  for  many  years  in  the  eighteentli 
century  the  scene  of  the  ministry  of  Fabricius ;  St.  'JItnmr,  the  tradi 
tional  site  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Apostle  Thomas  (see  »upra  page  95) ; 
and  Oil iutailrrjxf tall.  In  iwpulation,  Madras  stands  third  of  the  cities  of 
India,  after  Calcutta  and  JJombay. 

Sehulze  was  the  first  to  begin  missionary  work  in  the  city,  in  1726;  and 
Madras  in  in  1730  the  S.P.C.K.  sent  Sartorius  to  taKe  charge  of  the  Mis- 
the  18th  sion.  Perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  in  those  days  was  the  utter 
century.  godlessuess  and  gross  immorality  of  the  European  community, 
It  was  fashionable  to  attend  church  oa  Christmab  and  Easter  Days,  but  at 
no  other  time :  and  on  those  festival:  e  Natives  would  crowd  to  see  the 
strange  spectacle  of  Christians  "mai..ug  pujah."  Not  a  JJible  was  sold 
in  Madras  2)rior  to  1809,  and  scarce  a  copy  was  to  be  found  in  the  city  ; 
and  when,  about  that  date,  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  Bible  Society, 
it  was  peremptorily  forbidden  by  the  (Governor. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  present  century.  The  Decennial 
Madias  Statistics  of  1890  give    \  mission  stations  in  Madras  City,  and 

Mission.  1^  i"  tiie  environs  (Cbingleput  district).  There  were  nearly  6775 
Native  Christians,  of  whom  1872  were  connected  with  C.M.S.,  456 
with  S.P.CI.,  1192  with  the  Leii)sic  Society,  412  with  the  Wesleyans,  519  with 
the  L.M.S.,  301  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  796  with  the  Free  Church. 
'J  hose  two  Scotch  Missions  take  the  lead,  as  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  in  the 
great  department  of  Christian  education.  The  j\ladras  Christian  College 
e^pecially,  which  is  worked  by  tlie  Free  Church,  but  aided  by  other  Societies, 
including  C.M.S.,  holds  a  position  almost  unique  for  the  high  distinctions 
gained  by  its  students  in  the  University  Examinations,  and  for  the  conse- 
quent intluence  which  brings  to  it  young  Christian  Natives  from  all  parts 
of  South  India.  It  wfs  founded  by  the  Ifev.  John  Anderson  in  18o7, 
and  under  him  and  his  successors  many  boys  and  youths  of  the  highest 
classes  were  won  to  Christ.  Tbe  present  Principal,  the  llev.  Dr.  W.  Miller, 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  Indian  educational  missionaries. 

The  C.M.S.  Mii-sion  at  .Madras  was  begun  by  Khenius  in  1814,  as  already 
CMS  mentioned  ;  but  several  years  elapsed  before  much  systematic 

Mission.  work  wfs  done.  In  1833,  the  liev.  .lolin  Tucker,  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  wont  out  as  Secretary  to  the 
C.M.S.  Madras  Corresponding  dimmittee,  in  connexion  with  which  office  he 
conducted  the  English  services  in  the  mission  church  at  Black  Town  (known 
as  "Tucker's  Chapel  ") ;  and  around  him  was  quickly  gathered  a  remarkable 
baud  of  Christian  laymen,  offi<!er8  and  civilians,  including  J.  F.  Thomas,  who 
became  Secretary  to  the  Madras  (iovernment,Ceneral  Browne, General  Clarke, 
&c.,  some  of  whom  were  brought  to  Christ  by  his  instrumentality.  Under 
them  the  Society's  South  India  ^lissions  were  largely  extended,  and  the  city 
of  Madras  itself  shared  in  the  benefit.  Mr.  Tucker  returned  home  in  1847, 
and  became  Secretary  of  the  Society,  which  office  he  held  for  five  years. 
The  ^Madras  Secretariat  has  been  since  held  by,  among  others,  Eagland, 
lioyston  (late  Bishop  of  Mauritius),  W.  Cray  (afterwards  Secretary  in 
London),  J.  Barton,  and  David  Penn.  The  Bishops  of  Madras  have  been 
successively  chairmen,  and  to  the  present  I'isho]),  Dr.  Cell,  in  particular, 
the  missionary  cause,  and  moi'e  especially  the  C.M.S.,  are  deeply  indebted. 
Anotber  important  influence  at  Madras,  for  a  time,  was  that  of  the  Divinity 
Class,  carried  on  by  the  late  Kev.  J.  H.  Cray  from  1837  to  1847.  Several 
leading  Native  clergymen  were  trained  by  }iim  ;  but  tlse  work  came  to  an 
end  when  separate  institutions  were  opened  in  Tinnevelly  and  Travancorc. 
It  was,  howevei',  revived  in  1884,  under  the  Rev.  Henry  D.  Goldsmith,  for 
the  higher  classes  of  educated  Natives.  Several  of  the  students  have  passed 
creditably  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Preliminary  Theological  Examina- 
tion for  Holy  Orders,  four  having  been  placed  in  the  first  class.    Greek 
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and  Hebrew  are  studied,  and  a  Greek  Testament  prize  offered  by  the  Bishop 
of  Madras  has  been  won  on  several  occasions. 

Except  the  alove-nnnied  Divinity  Class,  and  the  special  agencies  for 
Mohammedans  to  be  referred  to  bch)W,  the  Madras  Mission  now  occupies 
the  unique  position  of  beinj,'  entirely  carried  on  by  Natives.  The  pastoral, 
educational,  and  most  of  the  evangelistic  work  for  Hindus  is  conducted 
J.    .  by   the  Madras  Native  Church    Council,    of    which   the    late 

Church.  ^Gv.  W.  T.  Satthianadhan,  B.D.,  was  for  many  years  the  chair- 

man. There  are  four  pastorates,  each  with  its  native  pastor. 
The  Southern  Pastorate  includes  the  congregations  at  Zion  Church,  Chinta- 
drepettah,  and  at  Trinity  Chapel  (known  as  "John  I'ereira's,"  from  the 
previous  owner  of  the  Land  on  which  it  is  built) ;  the  Northern  Pastorate 
includes  those  in  Black  Town  and  Pulicat ;  the  Mount  Pastorate  takes  in 
St.  Thomas'  Mount ;  and  the  Poonamallee  Pastorate  has  several  congrega- 
tions in  the  southern  environs  of  Madras.  The  agents  of  the  Council 
consist  of  four  ordained  pastors,  seven  catechists  and  readers,  and  eighty-two 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses  ;  and  there  are  thirty-one  primary  schools,  one 
high  and  one  middle  school  under  its  administration.  Together,  the  Chris- 
tian community  comprises  some  2100  souls,  of  whom  1000  are  communi- 
cants. The  yearly  Reports  of  the  Pastorates  describe  the  services,  Bible- 
classes,  lecture  meetings,  discussion  meetings,  literary  classes,  temperance 
work,  &c.  In  connexion  with  the  Southern  Pastorate  is  a  Preachers' 
Association,  whose  members  preacli  in  the  streets  of  Madras,  and  occasion- 
ally visit  other  towns. 

Among  other  agencies  are — (1)  A  Native  clergyman  is  emjiloyed  by  the 
Work  among  Society  Jis  a  missionary  to  the  educated  Hindus.  (2)  There  is 
educated  an  institution  called  the  Chintadrepcttah  Christian  Association, 
Hindus,  started  in  1881,  now  numbering  eighty  members,  the  Secretary 

of  which  is  a  Native  Christian  layman,  a  graduate  of  Madras  University.  It 
is  a  Literary  Institute  for  educated  Native  Christians,  with  the  roading-rooin, 
library,  lectures,  and  discussion  classes  so  familiar  in  England  ;  but  the 
]\[adras  Society  sets  an  example  to  English  Institutes  by  the  character  of 
and  amonir  ^*^  public  lectures,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  titles  of  them  in  one 
women  of  the  courses —"(iod,"  "  Man,"  "  Kevelation,"  "  Atonement," 

"Death,"  "Resurrection,"  "Judgment."  (3)  There  are  im- 
portant girls'  schools,  supjiorted  by  the  CJ.M.S.  and  by  the  C.E.Z.M.S.,  which 
were  opened  by  the  late  Mrs.  Satthianadhan,  and  are  now  carried  on  by  her 
daughter-in-law. 

The  Rer.  W.  T.  and  Mrs.  Satthianadhan,  whose  names  have  been  men- 
The  Rev.  and  tioned  above,  were  both  remarkable  persons.  The  former  was 
Mri.  W.  T.  converted  to  Christianity  while  a  student  at  the  C.M.S.  Anglo- 
Vernacular  School  at  Palamcottah,  under  Mr.  W.  Cruikshanks, 
a  blind  Eurasian  teacher  of  singular  force  of  character.  Mr. 
Satthianadhan's  labours  in  Madras  began  in  18G3,  and  continued  till  his 
death  in  1892.  Bisho]j  Gell  gave  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he 
held  him  by  appointing  him  one  of  his  examining  chaplains,  and  on  the 
Bishop's  recommendation  in  1884  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  B.D.  The  Senate  of  the  Madras  University  elected 
him  to  a  Fellowship.  Mrs.  Satthianadiian  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Devasagayam,  the  first  Native  clergyman  of  South  India.  Zion  Parsonage 
became  a  centre  of  influence  of  a  inost  important  kind,  and  the  home  was 
a  model  Christian  minister's  household.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Satthianadhan 
visited  England  in  1878, 

The  Mission  to  the  Mohammedans  is  quite  distinct,  the  language  being  uuL 
Mohamme-  Tamil,  but  Hindustani.  Its  nucleus  is  the  Harris  School,  esta- 
J.anHisBioD.  '^'ished  in  1856  by  means  of  a  legacy  left  by  the  Hon.  Sibylla 
Harris,  daughter  of  the  hero  of  Serin gapatam,  and  situated  close 
to  Triplicane,  the  Moslem  quarter.  The  instruction  is  given  in  Hindustani, 
Persian,  Tamil,  and  English.  The  Mohammedans  in  India  have  been  slow 
to  perceive  the  advantages  of  education,  and  have  taken  the  lowest  place  in 
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educational  statistics ;  and  the  Harris  School  was  long  carried  on  under 
much  discouragement  owing  to  the  paucity  of  scliolars.  Subsequently 
it  made  great  progress,  until  in  18i^4,  in  consequence  of  a  c(mvertcd 
maula-vi  from  Hyderabrid  having  joined  the  C.M.S.  ISIadras  ^fission,  and 
greatly  excited  the  ^luijammcdans  of  tlie  city  hy  his  zeal  and  courage,  a 
/(tlira  (decree)  was  issued  by  their  leaders  forbidding  all  boys  to  atlend  the 
school.  It  has  since,  however,  revived  ;  and  it  is  now  not  limited  to 
Moslems,  but  is  open  to  Hindu  youths  also.  Besides  this  school,  ai;li\e 
work  among  the  Mohammedans  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures,  visiting, 
&c.  At  the  invitation  of  mitisionaries  of  the  S.P.G.,  L.M.S.,  and  otlier 
Societies,  the  Rev.  Malcolm  G.  Goldsmith  has  visited  cities  outside  tlie  dis- 
tricts occupied  by  the  C.M.S.,  e.g.  Arcot,  Bangalore,  Bellary,  and  Hyderu- 
lii'id,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  in  Hindustani  to  the  Mohammedans  there. 
He  spent  several  months  at  Hyderabad  in  1891-2,  and  again,  in  1894-5, 
at  the  request  of  the  Bishop  of  Madras. 

In  connexion  with  the  Madras  Mission,  work  was  commenced  in  1870  by 
native  agents  on  the  Nilgiris,  at  Ootacamund,  the  well-known 
Ootaoamund.  j^.jj  sanatorium.  In  1893,  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Lash  was  sent 
to  occupy  this  station.  Tliere  are  small  congregations,  schools,  &c.,  at 
Coonoor,  and  on  the  Wynaad  plateau,  as  well  as  at  Ootacamund,  the  Native 
(Tamil)  Christians  numbering  abo\it  870,  of  whom  nearly  one-half  nre 
communicants.  An  interesting  work  was  commenced  in  1890  among  the 
Todas,  an  aboriginal  tribe  living  on  the  Paykarai  Hills.  This  work  was 
initiated  by  the  late  Miss  Wallinger,  honorary  missionary  of  the  C.E.Z.^f.S. 
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TELUGU  MISSION. 

Telugu  is  the  name  not  of  a  country  or  district,  but  of  a  race  and  a  language. 
„  The  word  is  perhaps  a  corruption  of  TriluKja  =  three  lingams. 
"Te  ugu.  rjijj^,j.g  ^g  jj^  tradition  that  the  god  Siva,  in  the  form  of  a  liiii/ani 
(his  wtll-known  symbol),  descended  upon  three  mountains  ;  and  that  hence 
the  country  bounded  by  them  was  called  Tri-  or  Ti'-liiKj/nia,  and  the  peoi)le 
Telinga  or  Telugu.  The  Telugu  language  is  Dravidian,  but  there  are  many 
Sanscrit  words  in  it.  Its  peculiarly  soft  and  musical  sound  has  obtained 
for  it  the  name  of  the  Italian  of  India.  Among  the  Indian  languages 
enumerated  in  the  article  on  India,  Telugu  stands  third  in  respect  of  the 
numbers  speaking  it — about  19j  millions — being  only  surpassed  by  Hindi 
and  Bengali. 

The  territory  of  which  Telugu  is  the  vernacular  stretches  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  India,  from  the  city  of  Madras  northward  for 
500  miles  ;  and  from  east  to  west  into  the  heart  of  the  peninsula, 
in  some  places  reaching  300  miles  from  the  sea,  in  others  but 
a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast.  It  comprises  an  area  of  100,000  square 
miles,  the  larger  i)ortiou  of  which  is  under  direct  British  rule,  and 
forms  part  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  including  the  districts  of  Ganjam, 
Vizagapatam,  Godavari,  Kistna— these  four  called  the  "  Northern  Circars  ;  " 
also  Nellore,  Kurnul,  part  of  Bellary,  Cuddapah,  and  part  of  Nortii  Arc^ot. 
Telugu  is  also  the  language  of  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Nizam's  do- 
minions and  Mysore.  The  greater  part  of  this  territory  was  once  included 
in  the  important  kingdom  of  Telingaua,  which  gave  rulers  to  the  Kandian 
country  of  Ceylon,  and  conquered  Madura  and  other  parts  of  the  Carnatic, 
leaving  there  Telugu  colonies  which  continue  to  this  day.  It  afterwards 
belonged  to  the  Nizam,  the  powerful  Mohammedan  ruler  of  Hyderabad. 
V,y  him  the  Northern  Circars  were  given  in  1754  to  the  French,  from  whom 
the  English  took  them  a  few  years  after ;  and  the  more  southern  districts 
were  ceded  by  him  to  the  British  Crown  at  diftereut  times. 

In  the  17th  century,  however,  the  East  India  Company  had  a  factory  at 
J.      ..    .      Masulipatam,  the  largest  town  on  the  whole  eastern   coast  of 

asu  ipa   ""'jjj^ijj^  fj.^m  Madras  to  Calcutta,  and  mentioned  as  a  flourishing 
place  by  Marco  Polo  in  the  14tL  century.     Its  name  is  corrupted  from 
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Macbli-pntnam,  Fix/i-town.  By  the  natives  it  is  called  Mac-bli-bnnder, 
lu-fli-harbour,  or,  colloquially,  launder,  ilwhirhmr  (so  //(?/w).  Its  population 
UTi  i^^^^><^00.  Masulipatam  is  the  centre  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's 
tiold  of  labour  anionf?  the  Tehigu  i>eople. 

The  Kistua  (or  Krishna)  and  Godiivari  rivers  may  bo  reganled  as  thn. 
Kistna  and  characteristic  physical  feature  of  the  countrv.  Both  rise  in 
HvlrJ*"  ^\  Western  Ghi'its,  within  but  a  short  distance  of  Bombay 
riven.  a^j  tji^  judian  Ocean  ;  but  the  slope  of  the  tableland  beiu"- 

iroiu  wost  to  east,  they  both  flow  rif,'ht  across  the  Indian  Peninsula,  and  fall 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  each  with  its  mouths  forming  an  extensive  delta, 
l^orty  years  ago  these  two  rivers  were  a  peril  to  the  country  rather  than  a 
hlessnig.     In  the  ramy  season  they  would  fill  in  a  few  hours  and  overflow 
tlieir  banks,  sometimes  sweeping  whole  villages  away.     Then,  as  the  waters 
subsided,  they  ran  bodily  down  to  the  sea,  leaving  a  desert  behind  thorn  : 
and  the  river-bed  would  be  almost  bare,  and  the  banks  barren,  until  the 
rams  again  set  in.     lUit  the  irrigation  works  designed  and  executed  bv  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton  have  turned  the  furious  streams  into  ministering  angels 
bringing  plenty  to  millions.     Colossal  an}nit>^  or  dams  were,  with  iminenHo 
labour,  thrown  across  the  Ood.'ivari   near    Rajahniandri,  and  across  the 
Kistna  at  Lezwada,  and  the  waters  thus  confined  are  now  carried  by  means 
ot  canals  over  the  whole  country.     The  contrast  between  the  two  deltas 
when  the  Godavari  had  been  thus  treated,  but  not  the  Kistna,  has  been 
graphically  described  by  Mr.  Lushington,  when  Collector  at  Masulipatam 
ill  the  month  of  May  he  was  encamped  by  a  large  branch  of  the  Kistna. 
i lie  stream  was  a  bed  of  sand  ;  no  signs  of  vegetation  were  to  be  seen  ;  the 
cattle  were  dying  of  starvation  ;  and  he  "  lioped  never  again  to  see  so  much 
poveriy  and  wretchedness."     From  thence  he  proceeded  into  the  Godavari 
district,  and  when  encam])ed    thirty  miles  from  the  river,  an  abundant 
stream  brought  from  it  flowed  past  his  tent,  and  numerous  boats,  laden  with 
the  produce  of  the  neighbourhood,  passed  to  and  fro.     The  Kistna  and 
Crodavari  territories  are  now  among  the  great  grain-i)roducing  districts  of 

But  Great  Britain  possessed  the  country  for  nearly  a  centurv  before  the 
two  n vers  were  thus  utilized  to  the  conversion  of  a  wilderness  into  a 
garden  ;  and  not  much  less  time  elapsed  before  the  Church  of  En-'Iand 
tliought  of  turning  the  moral  wilderness  into  a  garden  of  the  Lord  by  con- 
veying to  It  the  water  of  life.  The  London  Missionary  Society  began  work 
at  Vizagapatam,  further  to  the  north,  in  1805;  buc  not  till  1841  did  the 
Church  Mis!=ionary  Society  enter  Masulipatam  on  its  list  of  stations. 

home  of  the  last  prayers  of  15ishop  Corrie,  who  died  in  1838,  were  put  up 
C.M.S.  l*^  "^"*'*"  of  this  neglected  part  of  the  Dioceie  of  Madras ;  and 

Mission.  .l«st  at  that  time  a  fund  of  2000/.  was  being  raised  on  the 
.  _  spot  by  some  of  the  English  civil  and  military  officials,  to  found 
a  missionary  school  at  AFasulipatam.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  had  been  preparing  the  instruments  for  the  work.  Robert  Noble 
Fox  and  ""^  ^^t^V.  ^"^^^""^  College,  Cambridge,  and  Ifenry  Watson  Fox' 
Noble.  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  had,  each  in  his  own  heart,  lonu 

nn^  in  1 « .  n  7  ^""'^f ""°  Z''*'  *'''""''  ^od  to  missionarv  labour  abroad; 
andm  1840,  at  Brighton,  there  came  into  their  hands,' in  different  and 
independent  wavs,  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  John  Tucker,  then  C.MS 
Secretary  at  Madras,  urging  the  claims  of  a  people  neglected  for  eiglitv 
^x.ars,and  concluding.  " This  is  the  last  attempt  that  will  be  made:  every-^ 
i^T^ll  '•'"'■^^V"  except  the  mi.«i,,nary."     Noble  at  uuce  agreed  to  go  and 

Tf      J^'To''?  ^S?^'  ^""^  ^""^  *^f?"'«  '»'°«°^f  to  evangelistic  preaching. 

and  on  March  8th,  1841,  two  of  the  most  devoted  missionaries  ever  en  erfd 

upon  the  Society's  roll  sailed  for  India.  enierca 

Fox,  however,  was  not  permitted  to  labour  long  in  the  field.     For  three 

dihWwT  .  ^^t  •"  T •  ^^^'^^o^g  tli«  people,  preaching  and  teaching 
diligently,  but  was  twice  driven  home  by  ill-health,  and  died  in  1848  leav- 
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ing  a  briglit  exami)lo  bt'lnnd  him.  Nul)le  remained  at  his  post,  and  per- 
severed in  hiH  orifjinal  task,  for  twenty-four  years  without  once  returning 
to  En^hmd,  and  died  at  ^rusulipatam  in  1865. 

'J'he  school  established  by  Robert  Noble,  which  during  his  lifetime  was 

known  as  the  English  School,  and  now  bears  his  name— the 
ColUKe  Noble  College— was  designed  to  impart  an  English  education 

to  youths  of  the  respe(;)able  classes  of  Hindu  society,  l)ut  to  do 
SI)  on  avowedly  Christian  ])rinciple8,  daily  instruction  in  the  Scriptures 
lorming  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum.  What  the  Scotch  missionaries 
were  so  admirably  doing  in  the  Presidency  cities,  Duff  at  Calcutta,  Anderson 
at  Madras,  and  Wilson  at  Bombay,  Noble  proposed  to  do  for  the  Northern 
Circars.     The  school  speedily  achieved  marked  success. 

In  memory  of  H.  W.  Fox,  who  was  a  Rugby  boy  under  Arnolu,  .i  Rugby- 

Eox  Memorial  Fund  was  started  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
Memoml"'     *   «^''0»*^^  master  for  the  School,  to  which  fund  over  13,000/. 

was  contributed  between  1M.50  and  1895.  The  first  annual 
"  Fox  sermon  "  was  preached  in  Rugby  School  Chapel  on  November  1st, 
1848,  the  Society's  Jubilee  Day,  by  the  then  head  master,  Dr.  Tail 
(afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  ;  and  one  of  the  boys  who  heard 
that  sermon,  John  Sharp  (now  a  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society),  was  himself  subsequently  Rugby-Fox  INlaster  at  Masulipatani  vtnder 
Noble,  and  succeeded  him  as  Principal.  The  Rev.  E.  N.  Hodges  (now  Bishop 
of  Travancore  and  Cochin)  succeeded  Mr.  Sharp,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  C.  W.  A.  Ol.irke,  the  present  Principal.  The  School  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  College,  i)reparing  men  up  to  the  B.A.  degree,  in  1893. 
In  the  same  year,  in  Novemler,  the  jubilee  was  celebrated,  and  among  the 
"  Old  Boys "  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings  and  bore  testimony  to 
Mr.  Noble's  influence,  one  was  the  Public  Prosecutor  of  Masulipatam, 
another  was  the  Master  of  the  Hindu  High  School  in  the  same  town,  a 
third  was  the  Mathematical  Master  in  the  College,  and  a  fourth  was  a 
clergyman  and  graduate  of  Madras  University.  A  series  of  banquets  Avas 
held  by  Brahmans,  Vaisyas,  Sndrns,  Mohammedans,  and  Christians  in 
different  parts  of  the  town,  and  a  procession  through  the  town  was  made, 
headed  by  a  huge  elephant  lent  by  the  Rajah  of  Chullapalli.  On  tlie  third 
day  of  the  celebrations  the  Masulipatam  congregation  gathered  round 
Noble's  grave  and  sang,  "Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun." 

But  it  is  by  its  results  as  a  missionary  agency  that  the  College  will 
be  judged.  It  pleased  God  to  give  Robert  Noble  fruit  of  the 
Its  converts.  pij(jj(.ggt,  sort.  Five  of  his  pupils,  brought  to  Christ  through  his 
instrumentality,  have  received  holy  orders,  viz.  the  late  Revs.  Ainala 
Bhushanam,  Manchala  Ratnam,  and  Jani  Alii,  and  the  Revs.  Ganugapati 
Krishnajya  and  Atsantii  Subarayadu.  Others  are  working  faithfully  as 
teachers  and  evangelists.  In  a  memorable  speech  at  the  C.M.S.  Anni- 
versary, 1883,  the  late  Rev.  A.  W.  Poole  (afterwards  first  English  Bishop 
in  Japan),  who  was  for  a  time  Rugby-Fox  Master,  said: — 

"  It  wiis  Kobci't  Noble's  aim  so  to  reach  men  of  power  among  the  Natives  that  thoy  should 
he  the  pillnrs  of  the  Nutive  Ciiureh  wlien  he  had  passed  away.  In  this  view  it  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  iniportaiiee  of  these  conversions,  wliose  number  seems  so  small.  Exactly 
opposite  to  the  Noble  School  tliere  stands  the  Native  court-house.  The  judge,  who  daily 
administers  impartial  justice  in  the  name  of  the  Uritish  Government  in  that  court-house,  is  a 
converted  IJrahmau  from  the  School.  The  magis:rate  in  the  adjoining  district  is  another  ; 
tlie  minister  of  the  Native  cousjregation  and  missionary  in  charge  of  the  district  of  Masuli- 
patam is  another  ;  two  of  the  head-masters  of  our  Anglo  Vernaenlar  Schools  and  seven 
assistant-masters  in  those  schools  are  all  men  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God  in  tlie  Noble 
High  School  of  Masuliiir.tam,  One  of  them  edits  the  Native  Christian  magazine.  All  our 
translating,  writing,  teaching,  guiding  and  directing  the  work  of  the  Native  Church,  is  in 
the  hands  of  that  small  but  steadfast  community." 

Nine  of  the  converts  in  Noble's  lifetime  were  Brahmans,  one  a  Vellama 
(the  highest  Sudra  caste),  and  one  a  Mohammedan.  The  importance  of 
these  conversions  may  be  gathered  from  one  fact,  viz.  that  when  the  first 
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two,  Ratnam  and  BLTisluinam,  were  baptized  in  1852,  tbo  nuinberH  attend- 
ing the  School  fell  instantly  from  ninety  to  four,  and  that  it  took  two  years 
to  regain  the  former  figure.  In  a  dilTorent  aspect,  their  imi»ortanre  is 
shown  by  another  fact,  viz.  that  when  the  second  conversions  took  phico  in 
l<sr)6  the  School  suffered  only  for  tliree  or  four  months,  and  that  on  subsequent 
occasions  the  effect  was  still  less.  The  objection  was  sometimes  urged 
against  the  8chool,  that  it  fostered  caste  feeling  by  being  limited  to  caste 
boys.  But  how  entirely  caste  was  renounced  by  those  who  were  the  real 
fruits  of  Noble's  work  was  shown  at  his  funeral,  when  his  body  was  borne  to 
the  grave  by  six  Christians — an  Englishman,  and  five  others  who  had  been 
respectively  a  Brahman,  a  Vellama,  a  Sudra,  a  Pariah,  and  a  Mussulman. 

Although  Fox  begivii  evangelistic  work,  some  years  elapsed  before  this 
Village  l>ranch  of  the  Mission  was  at  all  developed.     In  the  meanwhile, 

Miss^ns.  vernacular  schools  for  the  humbler  classes  were  carried  on,  and  a 
valuable  board  in  g-scliool  for  girls,  the  latter  under  the  charge  of 
Mrs.  Sharkey,  wife  of  a  zealous  East-Indian  missionary  who  laboured  from 
1843  to  1867.  She  survived  her  husband,  and  died  in  1878  after  thirty-one 
years'  service.  In  18G1,  twenty  years  alter  the  landing  of  Noble  and 
Fox,  there  were  but  260  Native  Christians.  Ten  years  later  they  had  risen 
to  1700,  and  in  1894  to  11,356.  The  rapid  increase  latterly  is  chiefly  owing 
to  a  general  movement  towards  Christianity  on  the  part  of  the  Mi'ilas,  a 
numerous  out-caste  peoi)le,the  Pariahs  of  the  Teliigu  country.  This  movement 
began  in  the  districts  south  of  the  Kistna,  worked  by  the  American  Lutherans, 
and  then  spread  to  the  north  side  of  the  river.  One  of  the  first  CM.  S.  converts 
was  a  man  named  Venkayya,  of  Raghavapuram,  whose  story  is  very  remark- 
able, his  mind  having  been  strangely  prepared  to  receive  the  Gospel  before 
he  came  across  any  missionary.  He  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  T.  Y.  Darling 
in  1859,  and  by  his  own  influence  and  exertions  brought  many  families  of 
his  fellow-Miilas  to  place  themselves  under  Christian  instruction.  (For  the 
story  of  Venkayya,  written  by  Mr.  Darling,  see  CM.  InielU</eiurr  for 
December,  1892.) 

The  three  chief  towns  now  occupied  by  the  Society  are — MaKuIipafani, 
Town  centres  ^^i?"*®'  ^^esides  the  Noble  College,  there  are  a  Preparandi  Insti- 
■  tution  for  training  Native  Christian  agents,  ami  a  Girls' 
Boarding  School,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Sharkey  Memorial  School, 
under  the  Rev.  J.  E.  and  ]\lrs.  Padfield  respectively  ;  M/ore  (pop.  29,382), 
forty  miles  to  the  north  ;  and  Bezwdila,  to  the  N.W.,  at  the  great  anient 
on  the  Kistna.  Both  at  Ellore  and  Bezwiida  there  are  good  Anglo- 
Vernacular  Schools.  All  three  stations  are  the  centres  of  an  extensive 
work  among  the  surrounding  Mala  villages.  So  also  is  Rwihavapufam,  a 
village  higher  up  the  Kistna,  near  the  borders  of  the  Nizam's  country. 
Kummamett  is  within  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and  was  first  occupied  by  a 
European  missionary  in  1888. 

A  hopeful  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  self-government 
and  self-support.  The  Telugu  Provincial  Native  Church  Council 
held  its  first  meeting  in  1876,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  this  part 
of  India,  Christians  who  had  been  Brahmans,  Sudras,  and  Malas 
met  together  in  consultation  on  Church  affairs.  The  congregations  in  and 
around  Masulipatam,  Ellore,  Bezwada,  and  Raghavapuram,  are  arranged  in 
Pastorates  in  connexion  with  District  Councils,  of  which  the  station 
missionaries  are  the  Chairmen.  In  addition  to  the  highly-educated  Native 
clergymen  above  mentioned,  the  first  three  pastors  from  the  Mala  converts 
were  ordained  in  1884. 

At  an  outlying  station,  Dummagiidem,  more  than  100  miles  up  the 
Oodavari  Godiivari,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Koi  Mission.  The  Kois 
Mission :  are  a  wild  hill-tribe,  a  branch  of  the  great  Gond  nation.  When 
TheKois.  Sir  A.  Cotton  was  engaged  on  the  irrigation  works  already 
referred  to,  in  1860,  he  wrote  to  the  Society,  and  urged  that  efforts  be 
made  to  evangelize  the  timid  Kois,  before,  through  the  growing   inter- 
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course  f(»sti'rt'(l  hy  tlic  incroaHtMl  fucilitics  (tt'  cDuiiimiiii'idi)!!,  tlit>y  l)(>c:iiui) 
Uiniliiizcd.  Moaiiwliilf  (.'ii|)tiiiii  (now  Ui'ih'imI)  Ifiii',',  wlio  was  in  cDniuiiuiil 
of  tlio  en>,'iiu't'r  Htatt"  at  Diininia^'iidi'ni,  had  l)(';,'nn  a  iiraviT-nn-etiii^,'  f»r 
tlio  fxjircss  jiur|Kisi'  of  pleading'  willi  (jod  on  lu'liall'  oi"  tlio  Kois  ;  and 
an  ovan;,'i'li.st  liad  l)rfii  pnividt'd  in  I  lie  jicrson  of  a  Kujin'it,  nanicil  Indnknri 
Venciitarama  Ilazu,  tlio  head  of  tli(!  Coniniissaiiat  de[iartnu;nt  of  Mui 
lU'wly  t'stahlislu'd  worlvH,  who  liad  Ix'on  l)roui,'lit  to  a  wavin;,'  k'now!ed^,'(! 
of  (ho  truth  tliron|,'h  i-eadiiii,' a  r.d»lo  Captain  Hai^'  had  (^'ivcn  him.  Ka/.n 
was  baiiti/.L'd  in  Au^'ust,  iStlO,  and  at  ouud  lio^'an  to  |iieach  tlio  Gospel  witii 
roniarkable  ener^'v,  linildin;,'  a  hir^'e  room  for  services  at  ills  own  expense. 
In  1S((;{  ho  resit,'ned  his  post  to  devote  liiniself  wholly  to  evan^'elistio  work, 
and  in  lt^7'.2  he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders.  Several  C M.S.  missionarieij 
in  succosaiou  were  appointed  to  Dnmmai,Midem,  hut  on(i  after  another  was 
driven  away  hy  ill-h_'alth,  and  the  whole  burden  of  the  Mission  was  fre- 
qnentiy  homo  hy  Razu  alone.  The  Itev.  J.  Cain,  however,  has  been  piT- 
mitted  to  labour  tliere  tiince  18713  ;  and  Mr.s.  Cain,  an  Australian  lady  (thu 
first  of  a  suc('es8ion  of  devoted  helpers  sent  to  India  by  the  Rev.  H.  IJ. 
Maeartnoy,  of  Caiiltiold,  Melboiirne),  has  won  her  way  to  the  hearts  of  tlui 
women.  In  l^^f^l,  during'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cain's  furloui,'h,  Gem.'ral  Hai^ 
himself  went  to  India  and  superintend(;d  the  Mission.  Tlie  work,  however, 
has  been  more  suecessful  amon^  the  Hindus  than  among  the  Kois. 

Valuable  literary  work  in  the  Tehigu  language  has  been  done  by  tho 
Society's  missionaries.  They  have  shared  in  the  pre|iaration  and  revi^io^ 
of  the  Telngu  Hible  and  Prayer-book,  and  tho  Kev.  J.  K.  Padfirld  has 
translated  Paley's  Evidences,  tht;  S.P.C.K.  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  the  History  of  tho  Church  to  the  Council  of  Nicusa,  tho  "  Uook  of 
Common  Prayer,  its  History  and  Contents,"  and  an  Ex[)osition  of  tho  Thirty- 
2\'iue  Articles,  all  these  translations  being  published  by  the  S.P.C.K. 
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TINNEVKLLY. 

Tho  District  of  Tinncvelly,  and  the  Native  State  of  Travancore,  together 
occupy  the  soutliern  point  of  the  Indian  Peninsula.  Capo  Coniorin  itself 
is  within  the  boundary  of  Travancore,  but  the  mountain-chain 
of  the  Western  (Units,  which  runs  from  that  promontory  north- 
ward, divides  the  tv/o  territories,  Tiunovelly  being  on  the 
eastern  side.  Tho  district  is  about  100  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  70 
from  east  to  west,  and  its  area  is  5.'}87  square  miles,  or  about  the  size  of 
Yorkshire,  with  a  population  of  l,91t),095. 

Tiunovelly  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the  river  Tambiravarni 
Physical  ^"  copj)er-coloured  river  "),  which,  rising  in  (ho  (Ihats,  Hows  east- 
features,  ward,  passing  between  the  towns  of  Tinnevelly  and  Palamcotta 
(tho  former  tho  native  city,  with  its  huge  temple  of  Siva,  tho 
latter  the  English  station  and  fort),  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Beng.d  a 
little  south  of  Tuticorin.  Tho  course  of  this  fertilizing  stream  is  marked 
by  a  bolt  of  rich  land,  presenting  the  brightest  green  hues,  and  |)roducing 
two  crops  of  rice  in  the  year.  To  the  north  the  country  is  well  eidlivated, 
rice  and  cotton  being  the  staples  ;  but  to  the  south,  bordering  on  tho  Indian 
Ocean,  stretches  a  vast  sandy  plain,  of  a  fiery-red  colour,  with  a  few  oases 
here  and  there,  where,  tho  water  lying  near  the  surface,  the  peasants  ha\e 
been  able  to  reclaim  the  land  This  plain  is  covered  in  every  direction  by 
The  pal-  gropes  of  tall,  straight,  stilt' palmyra  trees,  the  only  vegetation 
myra  tree.  «hich  the  sandy  soil  will  support.  While  all  around  is  parched 
and  arid,  this  tree  strikes  its  root  forty  feet  below  the  surface, 
gathers  up  the  moisture,  and  daily  gives  forth  qudutities  of  sap,  which, 
being  collected  in  small  vessels  and  manufactured  into  sugar,  forms  th« 
chief  subsistence  of  the  rural  p(>])ulation,  besides  being  used  largely  Ijy 
builders  to  give  consistency  to  their  chunam  (mortar).     Moreover,  the  leaf 
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nf  tilt'  piilinyra  roofs  tlio  hniiKCM,  or,  <'Ut  into  Hlri|>-t,  hitvc^  us  pnjior  for 
wiitinuf  (i>r  ntlicr  I'linniviiit^)  on  willi  iron  pciH  ;  its  tilip'H  |irovi(ii'  tlio 
|)fii|il(' with  htrin^( ;  its  trnnii  with  tinihrr  for  hitln  ami  iMltcrs;  wiiih- its 
root,  Mcooiieil  out,  ami  with  a  drifil  Hln('|i.skiii  Htrclihi'il  ovi-r  it,  liccitnu'H 
the  chum  iu  uiiivui'Mal  iihu  at  Ifstiviilx,  A.v.  'I'hr  Hliutnir  hihniii-or  rliinhs 
thirty  or  forty  trt'os,  nmiiy  ht'in(j;  of  a  ln'i(,'h}  of  sixty  or  «'i^lity  ffut,  twico 
(HoinutitncH  thri( c)  vwry  tiny  to  colhuit  tin?  sii|i. 

The  jiiihuyni  treo  is  intt'it'sliii]^  from  a  m  Hsiuiiiiry  jioiiit  of  view,  us  it  is 

,    ,  from  tht.'  S/ii'ni'irx,  or  |>iilmyiU(limhi'rH,  that  thi'  luajnrity  of  thf 

VelUUri  Tiiinovcllv  Ciirisliaiis  liavo'liccii  drawn.  Tlicy  form  onc-lilth  of 
thi»  |i(>|)nlatioii  of  the  (listrict.  Of  tho  Siidras,  tin-  most  im- 
portant Hectioiis  in  'J'iniu'vdly  an-  tiio  Vcllnlars,  strictly  thi'ii;,'ri('iillural  laslc, 
tlif  farmiTK  and  ciiltivatois  of  the  soil,  imt  imhidinj^  many  tra'Icimcn  ami 
iirtitiirrs.  Thoso  are  the  liackhonc  of  tlu'  connlry.  Thi'y  iiro  very  ri|^id 
ohsorvorH  of  ciisto  customs;  many  aro  woU  fdiicatfil;  and  tlii'ir  social 
position  is  hi^di.  Althon;,'h  Micy  may  not  iiitcrnnrry  with  nralimans,  or 
oat  vvitli  tht  III,  thoy  iiii'tt  tlitMii  in  st>t'ial  i;atlit>riiiv;s,  ami  tlii'ir  iliililrt'ii 
attend  the  Haiiit'  stditxils.     Tlic  N'tdlnliirs  havo  also  ^ivon  iimiiv  foiivcrts. 

in   the  C't'iisiiH  thf   |it)piilatiiin    of   'I'innt'vt'lly    is   coiintt'il    as   Hindu  in 
.  ri'li^,M(iii.      'lilt!    Hi:itlu  (h'itit's   an',   iiuh'od,   worsliijipt'd   l)y  tlio 

^'  ■  hi^'ht'r  castes, ami  liraliiiiani-*ni  (loiirishfs  ill  tiif  towns.  'I'hc  Siva 
temple  in  Tiniievclly  tovMi  ttt  ^ive  one  iiistuiK^t^  — has  a  thonsaml  Hr.ilinuns 
connected  with  it,  and  150  dancing  ^irls.  Uut  this  very  teinph',  hy  its 
numerous  idols  and  shrines  to  the  /ni,  tir  th'vil-s]>irits,  remimls  us  that  tho 
reli^;ion  of  the  masses  ^'iienilly,  and  of  the  Shaiiars  in  partieiilar,  is  pi\u:- 
titally  tlevil-worshi[>.  It  etmsists  alintist  entirely  of  facritices  ami  ritt-s  to 
avert  the  an^er  of  mali^'iiaiit  spiiits.  In  every  villa^'i' is  seen  the  /fi /.mi/, 
<,r  devil's  htiuse,  around  which  the  deinonohiters  ^.ither  for  tho  wiltl  devil- 
dant!t'8  which  are  the  iiriiniivil  sacred  t)hi.ervan(e.  In  these  dunces  the 
ofliiiatinjj  priest  lashes  himself  intt)  a  fren/y,  professin>:f  Uiat  tht;  demon 
has  taken  possession  of  him,  and  pretends  to  loveal  to  hn|niieis  the  infor- 
mation they  wish  for. 

The  late'  Bishop  Caldwell,  the  historian  of  Tiiinevelly  and  the  lirst  of 

Tamil  scliolaiH,  hy  a  comparison  of  clissical   references,  arrived 

Tinneve  y        ^^  ^^^^^  conclusitui  that  the  Indian  i  roducts  mentioned  in  the  Old 

in  tbd  Bible.  _,    ,  ,,   i--  .> »      i  /.i  ..  i  ■•  i-   n    • 

Testament  (1  Kind's  x.  22;  J  (Jiron.  ix.  21)  were  trom  Kidkai, 

nea:  "3  nticorin,  where  tlie  Pandyan  kingdom  was  estaMished  six  centuries 
B.o.  *h»  Matlura  and  Tinm^velly  provinces  were  ceded  hy  tho  Nawab  of 
Ar'Ot       '.'•('    '^asi  Tmlia  ('omjiany  in  li^Ol. 

>)^~'a  •  'v  wor'v  m  'riiiuevelly  dates  hack  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
T!  ■.'•st  rotice  of  it  occurs  in  the  journals  of  Schwartz,  iu  1771. 
A  .itive  (Jhri!  us  from  Trichinopoly,  was  reading;  the  Bihlo 
i  the  Heathea.  Schwartz  himself  baptized  a  Urahman  widow 
ivho  had  been  livin*,'  with  an  Enf,'lish  oflicer,  and  been  by  him  taiij^ht  tho 
rudiments  of  Christianity.  She  received  the  name  of  Ciorinda,  and  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  Imilding  the  first  church  erected  in  Tinnevelly.  In 
17H5  there  was  a  little  community  of  160  Christians,  and  Schwartz,  who 
himself  visited  tho  province  in  1778,  put  a  catechist  in  chiirj^'e  named 
Sattianadhan,  whom  he  afterwards  ordained  accordinjjf  to  the  Lvitheran  use. 
This  ordination,  which  took  place  on  Dec.  26ih,  1790,  was  recorded  in  a 
Keport  of  the  S.P.C.K.  with  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of  a  native 
ministry.  "If  wo  wish,"  said  that  Keimrt,  "to  estal)lish  the  Gospel  iu 
ludiii,  we  ought  in  time  to  give  the  Natives  a  Church  of  their  own,  inde- 

pendent  of  our  sujiport and  secure  a  regular  siiccession  of  truly 

jipostolical  pastors,  even  if  all  commnnication  with  their  parent  Church 
should  be  annihilated."  Jjenickc,  another  of  the  Lutheran  inissioiiarit:S 
suppoited  by  the  S.P.C.K.,  tot)k  up  his  abode  at  Palamcotta  in  171*1,  and 
htboured  there  till  his  death  in  1800.  Subsequently  Gericktj  visited  Tinm,'- 
velly,  and  40U0  persons  were  baptized.     Diit  a  time  of  trial  ensued.    The 
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country  ;  and  for  Ni-vrral  years  there  is  almost  a  lilank  in  the  history. 


HI    till! 


^VIlen   the    Iti'v.   J,   Hiiii;,'li   went  to   I'alamrotla  as  ilia|iliiiii  in    l*<l(;,  ho 
found  alioul  ;{(»(»()  ( 'hristiaiiH  dispersed  in  some  sixty  villa^eH,  ami 
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linistered  to  hy  one  native  pastor  in  Ijiitheraii  onlers,  named 
Miraham.  To  Mr.  Hnn;,'li,  under  (lod,  was  due  the  lust  impetiiH 
JO  me  extension  of  the  work  in  Tinnevelly.  lie  learneil  Tamil,  tr.in-lateil 
hooks,  distriliiited  Scripture.!,  ojm  iieil  schools,  and  acted  as  a  father  ui  tho 
scattered  Christians,  'i'he  S.F.C.K.  heiii^^  unaMe  to  do  more  than  coiriniio 
_  U  g  its  small  ^fraiit,  he  a|>plied  to   the  Church  .Missionary   Sm  letv, 

liiiiioni.        which   responded   l>y  a  ^'lant   of  money  in  |MI7,  and  aftcrw.'ri^s 

appointed  two  missionaries  to  the  district,  C.  T.  iilieniiis  luiu  H. 
Sdiinid,  who  reiehed  I'alamcotta  in  IS2().  iiheiiiiis  was  for  seyeral  years  i  lio 
life  and  soul  of  the  Mis>ion.  Ho  watched  oyer  the  HOKO  (Jliristians  in  iJui 
H.I'.(M\.  .Mission  until,  in  IH2!',  a  missionary  of  the  S.l'.d.  (which  Socici  y 
had  i  1  IM'JC)  taken  over  the  work  of  the  S.I'.(J.K.  in  India)  arrived  to  assume 
thechar^,'e  of  them.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had  pn  iiched  the  (lospel  oyer  tlh 
whole  disirict  ;  j,'rcat  Itlessin^'  had  lieeii  vouchsafed;  whole  villaj,'es  hiul 
jtliiced  themselves  under  (.'hristian  instruction  ;  and  the  iiii'iilier  of  adliereiits 
111  what  were  now  the  new  (J. M.S.  districts  had  risen  to  70U0.  Six  years 
later,  in  l^'M'>,  there  were  1 1, ISO,  l)eli)n.,'iii^,'  to  '.i22^>  famlies,  and  dispi-rsed 
in  2<il  villa^'es.  These  were  yi.-ited  by  inspeclin^'  e  itechists,  ten  in  number, 
nppoiiitel  in  IH.Sl,  to  each  of  whom  a  district  w.is  assi^'ued.  With  ccrliin 
iiiodilications  these  districts  became  afterwards  tho  siiliercs  of  European 
niissiomiries,  and,  later  still,  the  areas  of  IMstriet  Church  Councils, 

liiit  Khenius,  like  his  ju'edecessors,  was  a  Lutheran,  and  ho  desired  to  follow 
Schwartz's  exaniph',  and  ordain  Native  pastors.  This  the  C. M.S.  was  unalilo 
_  . .  ,  to  permit,  and  a  iiuiilul  controversy  ended,  iu  1SU.5,  in  tho 
Eheniui,         (oiiimiltee  beiii;,'  reinctantly  compelled  to  seiiarate  from    their 

devoted  evan},'cli.st.  An  unhappy  schism  in  the  Native  Christian 
eonimnnity  was  the  n^sult ;  but  on  the  ileaf  h  of  lihenius,  in  is;}^,  the  seceders 
came  back,  and  from  that  time  the  Church  in  Tiniievclly  hag  grown  and 
pro.«i>ered.  The  two  societies  (S.P.G.  and  C.M.S.)  now  reckon  together 
more  than  l)0,00i>  Chri>tian  adherents. 

Ou  tho  separation  of  lihenius,  the  Rev.  G.  Pettitt  took  charge  of  tho 
Later  C..M.S.  Mission.     In  the  same  year,  1835,   a  young  Knglisli  lay 

miieionariei. '^y'"''   'irrivtil,    named  Edward    Sargent;    but   he   afterwards 

returned  to  England  for  further  training  and  ordination,  and 
rejoined  the  Mi-simi  in  full  orders  in  1842.  Two  missionaries  who  seceded 
with  Rhenins  subseipieutly  rejoined  ♦^le  Society,  viz.,  P.  P.  Schaffter,  who 
laboured  till  1801,  and  J.  J.  M  idler.  Among  other  missionaries  who  followed, 
must,  be  named  John  Thomas  (1830-70),  Stephen  llobbs  (18;51)-50,  and  after- 
wards in  Mauritius),  Septimus  llobi.s  (184l*-53,  and  afterwards  in  (Jevlon), 
J.T.  Tucker  ( 1 842-65),  J.  T.  ( J.  narenbruck  (1844-r)i»),  James  Spratt  (1845  54), 
Thomas  Spratt  (184t)-73),  VV.  Clark  (1848-60,  and  afterwards  in  Ceylon  and 
Travancore),.!.  i'ickford  (1852-t)l,  and  afterwards  in  Ceylon),  W.  P.  Schaffter 
(1854-09,  and  afterwards  at  Madras),  A.  Dibb  (1S55-7G),  N.  Houiss(  1800-75, 
and  afterwards  in  Mauritius),  A.  H.  Lash  (1807-80,  afterwards  in  Travan- 
core, now  at  Ootacamund),  V.  W.  Harcourt  (1S07-91,  now  in  Mauritius). 
Ill  addition  to  these,  who  were  engaged  in  the  Tinnevelly  Mission  proper, 
were  the  labourers  in  the  North  Tinnevelly  Itinerancy,  T.  G.  Ifagland 
(1852-58,  besides  previous  service  at  Madras),  David  Fenn  (1852-04,  and 
alterwards  at  Madras),  R,  R.  Meadows  (1852-77),  R.  C.  Macdouaid  (1859-65, 
and  afterwards  at  Madras). 

Vill  eee     d       ^^^  some  years  the  missionaries  in  Tinnevelly  were  a  strong 
district*,*''    body.     On  the  list  of   1858  there  were  18  names.     The  villages 

in  which  there  were  >«ative  Christians  were  grouped  in  districts, 
as     aentioned   above,  and  gradu:illy  those    were    occupied    by    resident 
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Euroiican  missionaries.     The  first  place  away  from  riilamcott a  to  be  lima 
occupied  was  Doliiiaviir,  in  1831  ;  then   Sattliaukulam   in  18.^4,  Suvisesba- 
jmram  in  18;jti,  Nallur  and  Mengnamipuram  in  1838,  &c.    Thus  J.  T.  Tucker 
was  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  charge  of  the  I'aneivilei  district,  and 
John  Thomas   more  than  thirty  years  in  charpje  of  tha  Meu^nanapurani 
district.     Tucker  baptized  2000  converts  with  his  own  hands,  and  built,  48 
village  chnn^hes  or  chapels,  bcisides  a  large  church  at  Paneivilei.     ^lany  of 
the  villages  were  distinctively  Christian;  in  some  cases  the  whole  popula- 
tion having  come  over,  and   in  others  the  villages  having  been  buili.  by 
Christian  settlers  from  other  heathen  villages.     In  Rhenius'  time,  a  society 
w.is  formed  called  the  Dharma  Sdui/am,  or  Native  PhiUmthropic  Society, 
for  the  purcliase  of  houses  and  land  as  a  reftige  for  such  converts  as  were 
per.=ccuted  by  their  neighbours,  and  ])erhaps  forbidden   by  their  landlords 
to    erect    a    place   of  worship.     Among   the   villages  Avhich   thus    sprang 
into  existence  may  be  mentioned  Kadachapuram  (Grace  Village),   Suvise- 
sbapuram      (Gospel    Village),    and     Nallur     (Good    Town).     The     most 
J.  Thomas      remarkable  case  was  that  of  Mengniinapuram  (Village  of  True 
at  Meng-        Wisdom).      Scarcely    had    it     been    founded    when    the    Rev. 
ninapuram.    John  I'homas,   in    1837,  settled  there.     It  was   in  the  midst  of 
a   sandy   desert,  over   which    swept   the    land-wind   from    the  mountains, 
parching  up  the  country  and  enveloping  everything  in  clouds  of  dust.     The 
Natives  called  it  ml/a  nilam,  "  soil  under  a  curse."     Mr.  Thomas  at  once  dug 
wells,   and  soon    created   a   i)ert'ect   oasis.     And  the  physical  change   was 
typical  of  the  spiritual  one.     The  prophecy,  "  The  desert  shall  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose,"  was  wonderfully  fulfilled  at  iMengnanapuram.     Hero 
Mr.  Thomas  built  the  finest  church  in  South  India,  the  tall  spire  of  which 
is  a  landmark  miles  around.     Bishop  Cotton  thus  described  it :  — 

'' A  short  atrvico,  consisting,' of  a  selection  from  tlie  Li turpy,  followed  by  an  exposition  or 

.  .  cntochcticiil  ieelure.  is  iield  in  eacli  clnirch  twice  a  day,  tlie  moininj;  worsliip 

liisbop^  belli!.'  eliielly  attinded  by  women,  as  most  of  tlie  iiushands  are  tlien  elindiing 

toltons  tiie  palmyras,  and  tlie  cveninnf  by  men,  wliose  wives  arc  preparini;  tlie  family 

avcoant,  dinner.     But  on  Snnday  nil  attend,  and  tlie  sii;lit  is  most  impressive. 

"Take  MenKiiaiiapurnm  as  an  example,  wliere  is  llie  truest  eliureli.  On  llie  floor  are 
B«»ted  I'lOO  (Insky  Nativos,  the  cateeliislR  and  schoolmasters  in  fnll  snits  of  white,  tin  pi'orcr 
men  only  with  waistcloths,  tlio  women  often  in  pay  bnt  not  gaudy  colours  ;  the  jcliool- 
childieii  massed  together  in  two  .s(|nares;  all  profounilly  attentive  to  the  service,  kneeling 
reverentially  during  the  prayers,  joining  heartily  in  the  responses,  and  li>teiiiiig  eageily  to 
the  sermon,  which  is  often  broken  up  into  a  catechetical  form.  'Can  \ou  finish  that  text  for 
mc  ?'  iiKpiires  the  teacher;  or,  'What  did  I  say  would  bo  the  second  bead  in  my  sennon  ?' 
and  an  answer  is  given  in  full  chorus  from  the  part  of  the  church  to  which  he  addicsses  his 
question.  Moreover,  the  more  intilligent  of  the  congregation  keep  up  their  attention  by 
writing  notes  of  the  preacher's  woids,  with  their  own  iron  styles,  on  slips  of  palmyra  leat ; 
mid  any  catechist  from  an  out-staiion  who  happens  to  be  present  often  uses  these  notes  as  a 
foniiilalion  for  his  own  sermon  when  he  is  next  aiming  his  people.  The  singing  id  admirable, 
soft,  melodious,  reverential,  and  accompanied  by  nu  e.vcellent  liurmoniuni." 

The  fourteen  hundred  dark-skinned  worshippers,  seated  on  the  floor,  or 
reverently  kneeling  for  the  prayers,  joining  heartily  in  the  responses,  singing 
soft  and  melodious  Tamil  lyrics,  eagerly  listening  to  the  sermon,  and  the 
more  intelligent  diligently  taking  notes  with  their  iron  styles  on  strips  of 
palmyra  leaf,  form  a  picture  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  Yet  this  picture 
can  be  paralleled  every  Sunday  at  I^ilamcotta  and  other  central  stations, 
and  also  in  hundreds  of  villages,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 

There  are  now  no   English  "district  missionaries"  in   Tinnevelly  at   all. 
In  1869,  the  C.M.S.  congregations  in  more  than  1000  vilhiges 
were  grouped  into  ten  districts,  a  Listrict  Church  Council  lieuig 
formed  for  each ;  these  districts  were,  Palamcotta,  Dohnavur, 
Suviscshapuram,    Mengniinapuram,  Paneivilei,   Panikulam,  Nallur,  Suran- 
dei,    and    (in  North  Tinnevelly)    Vageikulam   tmd   Strivilliputtur.     After 
Bishop  Sargent's  death  in   I88t),  the  Rev.  J.  Barton  visited  the  Mission 
at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  and  on  his  suggestions  the  organization 
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of  the  Native  Church  was  furtiier  modified,  with  a  view  to  jn-omoling 
the  uniHcatioii  of  the  whole  l.oily,  and  to  developing  the  evangelistic 
spirit.  All  the  iiastorates  were  placed  under  one  District  Council  nisteail 
of  ten  ;  but  niu^li  of  tlie  bi  siness  whii;h  was  foruierlv  done  bv  the 
Councils  is  now  done  by  fifteen  "Circle  Committees,"  representing  circles 
of  pastorates,  most  of  which  are  presided  over  by  native  chairuien,  and 
whose  proceedings  are  subject  to  revision  by  the  Council.  The  super- 
vision of  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  Native  Churcii  was  at  the  same  time 
delegated  to  a  Missionary  Association,  of  which  the  European  mission- 
aries assigned  to  itinerating  work  are  members,  and  the  native  evan- 
gelists empl.iyed  by  the  William  Charles  Jon.-s  Fund,  who  were 
twenty  in  number  in  this  Mission  in  1894,  are  directed  by  it.  The 
District  Council  administers  the  Church  funds,  pays  the  pastors  and 
schoolmasters,  builds  churches  ami  schools,  etc.  The  amount  administered 
annually  by  this  Council  is  about  Ks.  45,412.  Of  this  about  Ks.  1^:2,500 
is  contributed  by  the  Native  Christians  themselves  (besides  some  Rs.  17,000 
as  church  fees  and  special  collections)— a  large  sum  when  we  take  into 
account  the  ditt'ennce  in  the  value  of  monev,  the  average  wages  of 
a  Shamir  being  about  equal  to  a  shilling  a  week.  The  remainder  is 
derived  from  granis-in-aid  made  by  the  Societv.  These  grants  undergo 
annual  reduction,  but  while  they  reniain  large  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
(who  has  a  veto)  and  the  Vice-Chairinau  are  appointed  bv  the  Society.  At 
the  close  of  188(3,  when  the  news  of  the  cruel  trials  to  which  the  Christians 
of  Uganda  had  been  exposed  reached  Tinnevellv,  it  was  agreed  that  part  of 
the  offerings  of  Christmas  Day  should  be  seiit  to  theni  as  an  expression 
of  sympathy  from  their  Taaiil  fellow-Christians,  and  80/.  was  contributed 
for  this  object.  The  District  Council  elects  delega'es  to  a  Central 
Council,  which  meets  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  matters  affecting  the 
Tiimil  Church  in  South  India  generally,  to  which  delegates  are  also  sent 
by  the  Aladras  District  Council.  Societies  exist  among  the  Native  Chris- 
tians for  Pastorate  Endowments,  Widows'  Tensions,  Church  Building, 
Church  Expenses,  Tract  and  iiook  Circulation,  Missions  to  the  Poor,  &Z, 
and  in  aid  of  the  13il)le  Society.  Similar  instituiions  exist  in  the  S.P.G. 
districts. 

In  no  Mission  in  any  part  of  the  world  has  the  native  pastorate  been  so 
Kative  l'"'y«ly    developed    as    in    Tinnevelly.     In    connexion  with    the 

Ciergy.  C.M.S.  alone,  exactly  119  Tamils  received  holy  ordero    before 

the  end  of  18t>4,  and  although  a  few  of  these  were  ordained 
for  work  elsewhere  (Madras,  Ceylon,  Mauritius),  almost  all  were  Tinnevelly 
men.  There  are  tiow  r)8  native  pastors  labouring  in  the  jirovince ;  besides 
7-2  in  connexion  with  the  S.P.Ci.  The  first  Native  episoopally  ordained  was 
John  Devasagayam,  in  18;50.  For  many  years  he  was  pastor  of  Kadacha- 
purain,  and  died  in  18G4,  full  of  years  and  honours.  Two  of  his  sons 
bi'caine  clergymen,  and  his  daughter  was  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  VV.  T. 
Satthianadhan. 

North  Tinnevelly  was  the  field  of  a  most  interesting  Itinerant  Mission 
started  in  1854  by  Rigland,  Moiidows,  and  David  Feiiu.  It  has  been  the 
prototype  of  other  systematic  itinerancies  since,  and  was  the  means  of 
training  several  leading  native  clergymen,  such  as  J.  Cornelius,  VV.  T.  Sat- 
North  thianadhan,  and   V.   Vedhanayagain  ;    Raglaiid   imbuing  them 

Tinnevelly.  '^'^'^  *^'^  devoted  spirit.  l.i  this  Mission  also  laboured  the 
Rev.  VV.  and  Mrs.  Gray,  the  latter  being  the  first  missionary- 
lady  to  move  about  in  tents. 

lu  1H77-8,  both  C.M.S.  and  S.P.G,  had  large  accessions  to  the  Christian 

The  famine     ^**'V'"""^^-^'' ''^^'"''"'^ '''^'^  "^'^'''®*^"*  '"Hnence  of  the  terril)le  famine 

of  1877-8.        which  desolated  South  India  in  those  years.     Large  famine  ftinds 

were  raised  in  England  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  ])e()ple,  and 

were  transmitted   to   India  through  the  Societies.      'J'he   d  s  ribution  was 
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^vithout  reference  to  crecJ  ;  but,  wrote  TUshoi>  Caldwell,  "the  eoiivictum 
lirevaileil  that  whilst  Hinduism  had  left  the  faiuiiie-strickeu  to  die,  (Jlnis- 
tiajiity  had  stei)[)ed  in  like  an  an<jfel  from  heaven,  to  comfort  them  with  its 
svmpathy  and  cbeer  them  with  its  effectual  succour."  The  S.l'.Gl.  had  tbe 
more  numerous  accessions,  as  its  districts  especially  sviffered;  hut  ihe  C.  M.S. 
figures  rose  by  no  less  than  10,000  in  the  one  year,  187H.  Some  of  these 
new  adherents  were  afterwards  drawn  away  by  tbe  liomanists,  wlio  did 
their  utmost  to  discredit  the  Trotestant  Missions  for  their  action  in 
the  matter,  particularly  attacking  the  S.l'.G.;  but  the  Native  Councils  and 
ch'rgy,  and  large  numbei's  of  the  Christians,  laboured  zealously  to  care  for 
and  instruct  the  new-comers,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  nnich  success. 

With  regard  to  Education,  the  Keport  on  tbe  Madras  Census  of  1871 
testified  decisively  to  the  value  of  I'rotestant  ^lissions.  Tinne- 
uca  ion.  Yj,j]^^  jj.  gjj^jj^  (ijg  „j^^  j)f  tijt,  few  districts  where  a  liu-ge  per- 
centage of  the  population  is  classed  as  educated  (8"2  per  cent.).  In  the 
district  where  the  I'rotes^tant  Missions  are  numerous,  tbe  Naiive  Christians 
occupy  a  high  jduce  in  the  list  of  instructed."  Again,  "  Under  Native 
rule,  "the  Shanars  were  a  down-trodden  race ;  under  Christian  teaching 
and   enlightenment   their   social   ])osition    is   vastly   improved,  and  many 

of  them  now  hold   positions  of  influence  and  resi)ectability Some 

of  tbe  Christian  converts  from  this  caste  have  graduated  in  the  Madras 
University." 

The  C.M.S.  educational  institutions  for  males  comprise  a  College  in 
Tinnevelly  town,  mainly  for  Hindu  boys,  in  which  a  work  of  deep  interest 
has  been  carritd  on  under  the  Kev.  H.  J.  Scbaffter ;  tbice  High 
Schools,  one  at  Palamcotta,  one  at  jMengnanapiu'am,  muinly  for 
Christian  boys,  and  the  third  at  !^t^villi]luttur,  mostly  for  Hindus, 
Avhose  success  in  the  General  lieligious  Knowledge  Examination  open  to 
pupils  of  all  Protestant  schools,  both  Euro}iean  and  native,  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  has  been  marked  ;  secondary  schools  at  Tenkasi  and  Sri'cvai- 
gundau ;  and  a  Preparaudi  Institution  at  Palamcotta,  where  most  of  the 
C.M.S.  Native  clergy  have  Iten  educated.  Tbe  institutions  for  females 
comprise  the  Elliot  Tuxt'ord  School  at  Mengnanapuram  under  the  veteren 
Mrs.  Ihomas,  widow  of  the  Rev.  J.  Thomas,  and  her  daughter  ;  a  bcardirg- 
Sarah  school  at  Palamcotta;  and  the  Sarah  Tucker  Insliiution,  which 

Tucker  was  established  in    \^6U  by  the   liev.  A.  H.   Lash,  and  is  now 

Insiitulion.  carried  on  for  the  C.M.S.  by  ladies  of  the  C.E.Z.M.S.  During 
twenty  years,  from  187.5  to  Ls'J4,  the  last-named  Institution  sent  out 
303  well-trained  female  teachers  holding  Government  certificates  ((31  first 
grade  and  100  second),  besides  many  who,  without  certificates,  obtained 
employment  as  assistant  teachers  and  Bilde-women.  Several  boarding- 
schools  at  central  towns  are  maintained  in  connexion  with  it;  and  fitty 
"branch  day-schools"  for  girls  of  the  respectable  classes  have  been 
opened,  in  which  there  are  some  1200  scholars.  Besides  tbe  above,  there 
are  some  450  district  and  village  schools,  with  13,000  scholars. 

In  1877,  an  important  step  in  the  consolidation  of  the  work  in  Tinnevelly 
Bishops  of  both  the  Societies   (S.l'.G.  and  C.M.S.)   was  taken,  by  the 

Caliwell  and  cors  cration,  as  Assistant  IHsbops  to  the  Bisboj)  of  Madras,  of 
Sargent.  p,.,  U.  Caldwell  and  Dr.  E.  Sargent,  the  senior  missionaries  of 
the  S.P.G.  and  C.M.S.  respectively,  for  the  episcopal  supervision  of  tbe 
congregations  severally  connected  with  the  two  Societies.  Bishop  Caldwell 
has  been  already  mentioned.  His  learning  and  exjierience  were  of  the 
highest  value  both  to  the  Native  Church  and  to  missionary  operations 
gcnerallv.  He  was  for  many  years  the  missionary  at  Edyengudi,  one  of  the 
principal  S.P.G.  centres,  and  later  he  resided  at  Tuticorin,  where  an  inn)or- 
tant  imt  tution,  the  Caldwell  College,  has  been  opened.  He  died  in  18'Jl. 
Bishop  Sargent's  long  career  was  spent  nuiinly  at  Suviseshapuram  and 
Palamcotta.  At  the  latter  place  he  for  1'5  years  conducted  the  Prejiarandi 
Institution.     In  July,  1885,  Li?5  jubilee  was  cclcbntted  with  great  rejoicings. 
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Contvibii  lions     . 
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1885. 

80 
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22o7 
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Sta}i'',i'-,i,f  'nroit'-attttiiti ! 


The   following   table   indicates   the  jirogross  whicli  he  was   pvivilogcd  to 
witness  diirin;,'  the  til'ty  }ears  : — 

1835. 
Villnei's  ()r(Mi))io(l        .  22 1 

]lii|it.i/.cil  Clirisliims  (not  sliilcd) 
'JVjtiil  AdliLMi'nts         .         8(>!t3 
Coninuinicanta  .         .  Ill 

Kiuivc  Cloi'gy    .        .  1 

Catcvliists  .         .  103 

After  a  sliort  visit  of  only  a  few  months  to  England  in  1888,  Bishop 
Sargent  ivtiirnod,  as  lie  touchingly  said,  to  die  among  his  own  people.  He 
died  tlie  following  year,  on  Uctobji-  lltli,  at  Pahina-ott.ih.  The  Yen. 
\V^  H  ElweS;  Archdeacon  of  Madras,  lias  been  noniinited  by  Bishop  Gell 
to  exercise  a  consensual  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  district  of  TinnevoUy 
(S.P.G.  and  CM. 8.)  and  Madura,  but  the  appointment  has  not  beeu 
consumniatt'J  at  the  time  wlieii  this  Atlas  goes  to  jiress. 

In  past  days  the  consistency  and  steadfastness  of  the  Church  of  Tinne- 
vclly  were  severely  tested  by  persecution.  IJut  for  many  years  past  there 
has  been  little  open  opi)osltiou,  except  when  individual  converts  have  come 
ovit  from  the  higher  castes.  AndtheChris-tiau  conimuuity  is  undoubtedly  in 
danger  of  being  content  to  be  recognized  as  a  kind  of  caste  iiself,  and  to 
settle  down  among  the  Heathen  without  realizing  the  duty  incumlient  upon 
its  members  of  evangelizing  their  ncighljours  ;  whilst  it  is  the  constant 
aim  of  the  Society  to  train  the  Church  to  be  self-extending  as  well  as  selt- 
sujpporting  and  self-governing.  Still,  the  testimony  of  all  who  know 
Tinnevelly  proves  the  immense  difference,  socially  and  morally,  between  a 
Christian  and  a  heatlien  village;  and  there  are  very  many  in  every  district 
who  do  by  their  consistent  lives  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour. 


TRAVANCORE  AND  COCHIN. 

At  the  so\ithern  end  of  the  jNIalabar  or  western  coast  of  India  are  the 
Trivancore  :  kingdoms  of  Travancore  and  Cochin,  separated  from  Tinn«.'velly — • 
Physical  as  described  in  the  preceding  article  -by  the  Western  Ghats.  No 
features.  two  contiguous  regions  present  greater  contrasts  thnn  may  be 
seen  from  those  mountains  in  the  two  opposite  directions.  While  Tinne- 
velly is  a  Hat  and  uninteresting  plain,  with  a  sandy  soil  and  dry  climate, 
Travancore  boasts  of  some  of  the  most  lieautif ul  and  diversified  scenery  in 
the  world,  and  is  emphatically  "  a  good  land,  a  land  of  hrooks  of  water,  of 
fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills."  The  line 
of  coast  is  generally  Hat,  and  Iringed  with  multitudes  of  cocoa-nut  trees, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  characteristic  tree  of  Travancore,  as  the 
j)almyra  is  of  Tinnevelly.  A  remarkable  series  of  backwaters  or  lagoons 
extends  for  nearly  200  miles  parallel  to  the  sea,  separated  from  it  only  by 
a  strip  of  land  varying  i'rom  a  few  yards  to  some  miles  in  width;  and 
almost  the  whole  traffic  of  the  country  is  earried  on  by  means  of  boats  on 
this  convenient  water-way.  Bordering  on  these  lagoons  stretch  vast  paddy- 
fields,  which  are  overffowed  in  the  rainy  season.  Behind  these  rise  the 
lower  spurs  and  slopes  of  the  hills,  intersected  by  picturesque  valleys  filled 
with  trojii(al  vegetation  ;  and  beyond  them  come  the  mountains  themselves, 
clothed  with  magniticent  forests,  and  risking  here  and  there  to  a  height  of 
7000  feet  (one  peak  is  HS'S7  feet).  The  average  breadth  of  the  country  is 
but  40  miles  from  the  sea  to  the  watershed,  nearly  half  consisting  of  broken 
mountain  eouiitry. 

The  kingdom  of  Travancore  itself  extends  about  170  miles  northward 
from  Caiie  Comorin,  and  comprises  an  area  of  07-30  square  miles,  with  a 
poi)ulation  of  2,567,736.  The  smaller  kingdom  of  Cochin,  immediately  to 
the  north  (area  \'M)2  square  miles),  has  a  population  of  7i'2,9Ut). 

Travancore  and  Cochin  are  two  of  the  semi-independent  prulecled  s'.ato 
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of  India.  The  Rajahs  of  both  kingdoms  took  the  side  of  the  r,ngii.sh  in 
the  wars  with  Ilyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Sahib  at  the  dose  of  hist 
century,  and  were  accordiiisifly  eonfinned  in  their  thrones. 
Indeed,  tho  war  of  1790  orij^inated  in  an  attack  by  Tippoo 
uj)on  Travancore.  Tho  Maharajahs  of  Travancore  have  latterly  shown  an 
enli.,'htened  spirit  in  many  ways,  and  a  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people  and  promote  Western  refinement.  A  careful  Census  of  the 
kingdom  taken  in  1875  was  the  first  ever  made  by  an  Indian  Native 
Government  (although  rough  attempts  at  enumeration  had  been  made  on 
three  previous  occasions  iu  Travancore,  viz.  in  l-il6,  1830,  and  in  18,56); 
and  a  report  of  the  results,  a  volume  of  3,30  pages,  which  was  published  in 
English,  gave  much  information  resj)ecting  the  country  and  people. 

This  Census  brought  to  light  a  fact  wliich  makes  Travancore  unlike  every 
Relieiona  other  part  of  India,  viz.,  that  the  "Native  Christians  "  (i.e.  as 
statistically  reckoned)  are  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population. 
This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  existence  on  this  coast  of  the  ancient  ''  Svrian 
Church  of  Malabar,"  with  nearly  200,000  adherents.  Tho  last  Census, 
18!)1,  gives  the  percentage  of  the  population  according  to  religions  as  follows : 
— Hindus,  73*18;  Christians,  20'90;  and  Mohauimedans,  G-21. 

In  another  respect  Travamtore  has  a  pre-eminence  in  India.     Nowhere  else 
is  the  caste  system  so  elaborate.     In  a  Hindu  population  just 
half  that  of  Lancashire,  the  (local)  Census  enumerated  420  distinct 
castes.    And  although  the  differences  between  some  of  these  are  minute,  a 
list  is  given  of  75,  "which,"  said  the  compiler  of  the  Census  Report  of  1875, 
"can  be  broadly  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  which  serve  to  show  the 
dittereut  strata  in  the  formation  of  Hindu  society."     And  nowhere  else  is 
the  tyrannical  power  of  caste  more  manifest.     It  is,  indeed,  now  gradually 
yielding  to  the  jiotent  influences  at  work  against  it ;  but  it  has  still  immense 
power.     The  Namburi  lU-ahmans,  the  highest  grade  of  all,  form  one  of  the 
most   ancient    of  landed   aristocracies.     The   Maharajah   is   a  Kshatriva. 
The  Nain^,  a  branch  of  the  Sudras,  rform  the  most  im|)ortant  section  of  flie 
population.     They  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  landed  gentry  and  almost  the 
whole   class  of  Government  officials,  civil   and   military.      None  of   them 
engage  in  trade.     Tlio  Choijavx  are  the  largest  of  the  castes  iu  number. 
;Most  of  them  are  "toddy-climbers,"  climbing  the  cocoa-nut  tree  as   the 
Slianars  of  Tinnevelly  do  the  palmyra.     They  are  an  industrious  people, 
and  some  of  them  are  influential.     While  low  in  the  social  scale  as  com- 
pared with  Brahraans  and  Nairs,  they  in  their  turn  are  reckoned  far  above 
the  out-caste  "  slave"  population — or  rather  "ex-slave,"  for  legal  slavery  is 
now  abolished,    though  the   people    thus   nominally   free   are    still   much 
oi)pressed.     The  caste  distinctions     are   enforced  by  a  rigorous  system  of 
distances  to  be  observed  by  lower  castes  in  a]>proaching  the  higher.     Thus,  a 
Nuir  may  approach  but   not  touch  a  Brahman  ;  a  Chogan  must  keep  3() 
steps  from  a  Brahman,  and  12  from  a  Nair ;  a  Pulayan  (the  name  of  one 
of  the  slave  communities)  must  keep  96   steps  from  a  Brahman  or  Nair, 
and  must  not  approach  even  a  Chogau  closely.     Even  a  I'uJayaa  is  defiled 
if  he  is  touched  by  a  Pariah.    And   besides  all  these  there  are  the  wild 
jungle  and  hill  tribes. 

The   capital  of  Travancore   is   Treramlrum,  which    is   occupied   by  the 
London  Missionary  Socitty.     AUejnr.  and  Quilun  are  the  ports. 
owns.  rpj^^^   town   of    (Jnrhin   does   not  belong  to  the  Native  State  of 

Cochin,  but  is  a  IJritish  port,  and  is  reckoned  to  the  liritisli  province  of 
Malabar.  The  capital  of  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  is  Eniakoknn,  two  miles  to 
the  east,  on  the  b,i.ck w.ater.  I'ut  the  most  important  town  in  this  state  is 
TrirJnir,  of  which  more  presently. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  Travancore  as  a  mission-field,  and  that 
Syrian  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  C.M.S.  Mission,  is  the  exist- 

Church.  eiice  of  the  "  Syrian  Church  of  Malabiir,"  or,  as  its  members  call 

themselves,  Christians  of  St.  Thomas.     This  Church  has  boon  already  noticed 
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in  the  article  on  India.  It  has  been  generally  believed  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  Nestoriau  ;  l)ut  some  now  think  it  was  always,  as  it 
has  l)een  for  the  last  20U  years,  connected  with  the  Jacobite  Patriarch  of 
Antioch.  Among  its  most  interesting  relics  is  a  Hyriac  MS.  of  the  l!ii)lo, 
brought  from  Cochin  by  Dr.  Claudius  lUichanan,  and  now  in  the  University 
Library  at  Cambridge,  which  is  the  only  complete  ancient  MS.  of  the 
tSyriac  Bible  in  Europe,  except  one  at  Milan,  and  which  probably  dates 
from  the  8th  century. 

The  subjugation  of  the  Malabar  Church  by  the  Papal  power  has  been 
noticed  in  the  article  just  referred  to.  It  lasted  only  some  sixty  years.  In 
16G1,  the  ports  of  Quilon  and  Cochin  were  captured  by  the  Dutch,  who 
expelled  all  the  Eomish  priests,  and  thus  made  way  lor  another  Syrian 
Metropolitan,  who  arrived  from  Antioch  in  1665,  and  was  welcomed  as  a 
liberator  by  the  majority  of  the  Christians.  The  Malabar  Church  has  from 
that  time  been  free  from  Papal  domination,  but  has  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  Jacobite  Patriarch.  Many,  however,  remained  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  became  the  progenitors  of  the 
numerous  body  of  Romanists  now  in  the  country. 

When  Travancore  and  C«icliin  came  under  British  protection  in  1795 
the  Syrian  Church  began  to  attract  attention,  and  in  1806  Dr.  Claudius 
Origin  Buchanan    (one    of    the    "five    cbaplains "   mentioned    in    the 

of  c. M.S.  article  on  India)  was  sent  by  Lord  Wellesley  to  visit  it  On 
Mission.  Jiig  suggestion  and  under  his  patronage,  the  Syrians  translated 

the  four  Gospels  into  Malayalam.  The  version  was  printed  in  Bombay  arid 
puldished  in  1811,  the  only  instance  proba!)ly  of  a  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures wholly  done  by  Natives  of  India.  Buchanan's  speeches  and  sermons  in 
England — particularly  his  speech  at  the  C.  M.S.  anniversary  in  1809— and  Lis 
published  Christian  liracarclii's,  awakened  among  Christian  people  a  strong 
desire  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  an  ancient  Church  which  seemed 
to  offer  a  promising  base  for  the  extension  of  Christianity  in  India  ;  and  a 
few  years  afterwards  an  invitation  from  the  British  Resident  in  Travan- 
core, Colonel  iMunro,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  the  Syrians,  and  had 
befriended  them  in  many  ways,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  C.M.S.  Tra- 
vancore Mission  in  1816. 

The  object  of  the  Mission  was  expressly  to  benefit  the  Syrian  Church — ■ 
Mission  to  not  to  amalgamate  it  with  the  Church  of  England,  not  to  interfere 
Syrian  with  its  liberty  to  "  ordain  rites  and  ceremonies,"  but  to  encourage 

Church.  a,j,j  jj^jj  j^  ^q  relorm  itself — "  not  to  pull  down  the  ancient  Chuich 

and  build  another,  but  to  remove  the  rubbish  and  repair  the  decaying  2)laces." 
For  though  free  from  some  of  the  grosser  errors  of  Rome,  it  was  overlaid 
with  most  of  the  corruptions  of  doctrine  and  practice  common  to  the 
Oriental  Churches;  and  its  lack  of  spiritual  life  was  evidenced  by  the  total 
absence  of  any  effort  to  evangelize  the  surrounding  Heathen.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  untiertake  the  training  of  youths  for  holy  orders  in  a  college  which 
Colonel  Munro  had  induced  the  Native  Government  to  endow  ;  to  translate 
the  Bible — which,  excepting  the  (iospels  as  above  mentioned,  tie  Church 
possessed  only  in  Syriac — into  Malayalam,  the  vernacular  of  the  country  ; 
and  generally  to  infiuence  clergy  and  people  in  favour  of  purer  doctrine  and 
simph-r  worship.  The  missionaries  entrusted  with  this  noble  task  were 
Benjamin  Bailey,  Joseph  Fenn,  and  Henry  Baker. 

At  first  all  went  well.  The  missionaries  svere  cordially  received  by  the 
Syrians,  and  during  the  life-time  of  two  successive  metrans  (bishops)  their 
educational  and  translational  work  went  on  prosperously,  and  there  seemed 
Bes  It  of  "00*1  hope  of  a  gradual  reform.  But  after  the  death  of  the 
20  years.  second  of  these  two  metrans  in  1830,  his  successor  headed  a 
reactionary  movement  and  opposed  the  Mission.  In  1835, 
Bishop  Daniel  Wilson  visited  Travancore,  and  made  a  definite  proposal 
"that  the  Syrian  Church  should  reform  itself  of  all  errors  that  had  been 
acquired  by  their  connexion  with  the  Neslorians,  and  iu  later  times  with 
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the  Portupueae ;  in  ahori,  Unit  tliev  sliould  rt'store  tlicir  own  ancient 
cauuna,  wbicli  were  extant,  and  thus  return  to  tlio  periods  nearest  to  tlio 
apostolic  times."  A  synod  Avas  accordin^dy  held,  but  the  nietran  sue- 
eeeded,  by  bribes  and  intimidation,  in  securiiii,'  a  majority  a^'aiiist  the 
proposal ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  Syrian  Church  formally  dissolved  the 
arrangement  with  the  CMS. 

The  Society  was  now  free  to  devote  itself  to  the  Heathen  pojnilation  ;  and 
Later  *        Travancoro     Mission    jiroper    was  be^MUi.     Tlie  separation 

Eesults.  ri'sulted  ultimately  in  more  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Syrians. 
Some  thousands  of  them  have  joined  the  C.M.S.  congrei;ations, 
without  forfeiting  the  re<?ard  of  their  fellows.  Twenty  five  Syrians  have 
received  Anglican  orders,  but  are  still  occasionally  invited  to  preach  in  the 
Syrian  churches,  as  also  are  the  Enf,dish  missionaries.  In  the  Society's 
Cottayam  Collet,'e,  founded  alter  the  separation,  Syrian  youths  study  for 
the  Madras  University.  In  the  Mission  .Schools,  the  children  of  Syrians, 
boys  and  ^'irls,  are  educated  in  large  nundjers.  It  is  unportant,  however, 
to  notice  that,  before  the  arrangement  between  the  Syrian  Church  and  the 
C.M.S.  was  dissolved  (in  1837),  there  sprang  up  an  important  reforming 
movement  in  the  Syrian  Church  itself,  as  a  consequence  of  which  there 
are  at  the  present  time  three  of  the  Bishops  and  some  150  of  the  katlanars, 
or  ])riest8,  who  are  committed  to  a  Scriptural  reformation.  Sunday-schools, 
lUble-classes,  and  j)rayer-meetings  have  been  introduced,  C.M.S.  catechists 
being  sometimes  asked  to  conduct  them  ;  and  there  is  a  large  sale  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments.  Not  only  so,  but  even  the  non-Keforniers,  as  they  call 
themselves,  the  Jacobite  Syrian  Church,  who  form  a  large  majority,  read 
the  Scri[)tnres  in  public  worsliip,  and  their  Bishops  encourage  the  people 
to  read  the  liible  in  the  vernacular. 

In  the  C.M.S.  Mission  to  the  Heathen  of  Travancore,  some  eminent  mission- 
aries have  laboured.  Besides  the  three  already  named,  viz., 
Benjamin  Bailey  (1816-50),  Henry  I'.aker,  sen.  (1817-00),  and 
Joseph  Fenn  (1817-2(i),  three  others  should  be  also  esjiecially 
mentioned,  viz.  Joseph  Peefc  (183;i-6')),  John  Hawksworth  (1840-tJ;i),  and 
Henry  Baker,  jun.  (1813-78),  all  of  whom  died  at  their  jwsts.  Peet  founded  the 
station  at  Mavelikara,  Hawksworth  that  at  Tiruwella,  and  H.  Baker,  jun., 
the  interesting  Mission  to  the  Hill  Arrians.  T.  Chapman  (1840-52)  should 
also  be  named;  he  was  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Princii).il 
of  Cottayam  College,  and,  on  his  return  home,  became  Secretary  of  the 
Society  ;  and  It.  Collins  (1854-67),  Principal  of  Cottayam  College  and 
author  of  important  literary  works,  and  afterwards  Principal  of  Trinity 
College  Kandy.  Still  more  noteworthy  was  the  missionary  career  of  the  late 
]\lrs.  Baker,  who  was  a  daughter  of  J.  C.  Kohlhotf,  of  Tanjore  (see  article 
on  Madras  and  S.  India),  was  married  to  II.  Baker,  sen.,  in  1818,  started 
a  girls'  school  two  years  after,  and  conducted  it  until  her  death  in  IfSHS. 

The  Society's  principal  station  is  at  Cottuijam.  Here  are  the  church, 
Stations  school,  and  printing-office,  erected  by  the  Bev.  B.  Bailey,  the 
translator  (together  with  others,  see  page  154)  into  Malay iilain 
of  the  whole  Bible,  which  was  printed  from  types  he  had  himself  made. 
Here  is  the  Cottayam  College,  where  a  high-class  Christian  education  is  given 
to  over  300  native  youths — Hindus,  Syrians,  Komanists,  and  I'rotestants. 
Here  too  is  the  Cambridge  Nicholson  Institution  for  the  training  o'i 
mission  agents,  named  after  the  Kev.  T.  Y.  Nicholson,  formerly  C.M.S. 
Secretary  at  Cambridge.  Several  of  the  students  have  been  presented  for 
and  passed  successfully  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  I'reliminary  Theological 
Examination  for  Holy  Orders.  At  Pallam,  four  iiiilos  southeast  of 
Cottayam,  is  the  Buchanan  Institution  lor  educating  Native  girls  and 
training  schoolmistresses.  A  gilt  of  2000/.  from  Miss  Eliza  Usbornefor  this 
purpose  enabled  the  Society  to  open  the  School  in  1891.  The  Rev.  A.  H. 
and  Mrs.  Lash  were  the  lirst  superintendents,  but  ti.e  death  of  the  latter 
unhappily  occurred  a  few  months  afterwards.     The  oldest  of  all  the  stations 
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is  Allipif,  tha  fioapctrt,  which  WHS  occipicd  in  IRIO  by  T.  Norton,  oiio  of 
the  first  two  Knolish  flergyincu  to  go  to  India  ua  niist-ioniiric  h.  He  lalKHirod 
Ihc'io  twonly-rivu  yearH,  and  dicil  at  his  post.  Cafliiit,  thi'  British  port, 
is  the  seat  of  a  native  {(aatoratt'.  In  th«  north  of  the  kingdom  is  an 
extensivj  district  whiiih  is  tho  fadd  of  the  Ahmije  Itiiicniv!/,  worl<ed  for 
some  time  by  K.  H.  Maddox,  and  in  recent  years  \>y  Ar(dideacon  Calcy. 

Around  Cott'iyam,  Piilhun,  TiruwoUu,  iind  Maveiiliara  are  grouped  a 
number  of  pastorate  stations,  where  native  pastors  reside  ;  and  in  con- 
nexion with  these  there  are  more  than  100  congregati<ms.  About  one-third 
of  the  persons  composing  them  are  from  the  Syrian  community.  Tho 
„-,  „  majority  of  tlie  remainder  were  either  Chogani.  or  Puhiyans 
Converts.  (shives),  or  children  of  parents  who  were  so  ;  but  Urahmans  and 
Niiirs  have  also  contributed  some  members  to  the  Church. 
Special  interest  attaches  to  tho  "slave"  congregations.  The  Gospel  first 
reached  them  in  Tiruwella  district  under  Mr.  Hawksvvorth  ;  and  notwiili- 
standing  much  persecution  froo)  their  heathen  masters,  many  hnndncls, 
from  vdliiges  scattered  over  a  wide  e;vtent  of  country,  eml)raced  Christianity. 
The  first  "slave"  baptisms  took  place  in  1859.  The  increase  of  the  Native 
Christians  connected  with  the  O.M.S.  since  1S.">1  has  been  as  follows  :  in 
1851  the  adherents  numbered  ;J8U2  ;  in  1881  they  were  1'J,.505  ;  m  IH'JO 
they  were  27,()0() ;  and  in  18!»4  they  were  30,2l»2.  The  whide  Native 
Christian  comniunitv  in  Travancore  and  Cochin  in  1851  numbered  21,17!>; 
in  181>0  it  was  72,685. 

Another  interesting  branch  of  the  Travancore  Mission  has  been  the  work 
among  the  I/ill  Arriaiix,  a  Kolarian  tribe  found  in  the  recesses 
of  the  (Jhiits.  To  give  the  Ciospel  to  these  people  Henry  liaker, 
jun.,  devoted  tho  best  energies  of  bis  life.  We  first  went  up 
to  them  in  1848;  and  ten  years  later,  when  the  Bishop  of  Madras  visited 
Die  Mis^ion;  he  found  800  Arrians  under  instruction,  of  whom  450  had  been 
baj)tized,  and  173  were  confirmed  on  the  occasion.  A  few  years  more,  and 
the  numbers  had  doubled,  liaker's  central  station  was  at  iMitwIa/rai/aiii, 
but  several  other  places  have  been  since  occupied  byna'ive  evangelists. 
The  adherents  increased  from  800  in  1882  to  over  3000  in  lbV'3. 

In  the  smaller  state  of  Cochix,  the  Society  occujiies  two  stations,  'J'n'r/nir, 
occupied  in  1842,  and  Kunnanlailam,  in  1854.  Trichur  is  an  ini[iovtant 
centre  of  lirahmanism,  and  probably  nowhere  in  India  (scarcely  excepting 
Ctchin  '^^^'^  Benares)  are  Hindu  bigotry  and   superstition   more  con- 

Mission,         spicuous.      H.  Harley  laboured  there  twenty-five  years,  with 
little  fruit.    A  remarkable  door  of  entrance  among  the  Bralinians 
of  the  neighbourhood  is  presented.     At  the  two  stations  there  are  about 
1400  Native  Christians. 

In  Travancore,  as  in  Tinnevelly,  considerable  advance  has  been  made  in 
J-    .  Native  Church  organization,  the  Councils  being  in  full  operation  ; 

Church.  ^*"*'    ^^  self-support  the  Malayiilam  Christians  are  as  yet  far 

behind  their  Tamil  brethren,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  so  many  of 
the  people.  Twenty-nine  Nat ivcs  have  l)een  admitted  to  holy  orders,  of  whom 
twenty-three  are  alive  and  at  work.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Kev.  George 
Mattban,  who  was  ordained  in  1844,  and  died  in  1870.  The  second,  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Chandy,  was  ordained  in  1847,  and  died  in  1869.  The  third, 
the  Kev.  Koshi  Koshi,  was  ordained  in  1856,  and  in  1885  was  appointed 
Archdeacon  of  Mavelikara,  the  first  Native  of  India  appointed  to  that  office. 
He  has  done  valuable  trauslational  work,  including  a  Malayiilam  vers-ion  of 
Butler's  Analogy.  In  recognition  of  his  services  as  chief  reviser  of  the 
Maliiyaliim  New  Testament,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1891. 

The  "Six  The  name    of    another   native    clergyman   suggests    sndder 

Years'  thoughts.  The  Eef.  Justus  Joseph  was  one  of  six  brothers,  Tamil 

Party."  Brahnians,  who  were  baptized  by  Mr.  Feet  in  1801.     He  was 

ordained  in  1865,  and  gained  much  influence  by  his  zeal  and  clocjuence. 
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[n    1873  a  religions  revival  took  placo  among  botli  tlio  S\ 


y.i.r.S.    congrogatioiis.     It   proiiiist'll   to    have  a    w  'le- 
influi'iioo,  and  undoubtodly   much  good  actually     i    suited 


from 


great    extravagances    ensued;    Honio    wlio    profesbt'd    to    lie  projihut: 

claimed  the  Second   Advent  of  our  Lord  in  8ix  years'   time;    a  sect 

the  Six-years'   I'arty  was  formed,  which  was  joined  by   f)000  Syrian 


The 
Biihopric. 


I'ians  and  tho 
-s|)read  .md  lilcsscd 
i).  Hut, 
huts  pro- 
called 
Dy  .'jUUU  I'SyriaiiH  and 
300  Protestants;  and  of  this  jiarty  Justus  Joseph  became  the  leader. 
It  was  soon  discredited  by  the  failuro  of  fome  shorter  predictions ;  /  ..'d 
in  1881,  when  the  long-expected  day,  Oct.  2nd,  passed  by  without  f»jo 
appearing  of  Christ,  it  almost  entirely  collapsed.  IJut  much  mischie*;  wa.) 
wrought  by  this  master-stroke  of  the  great  Adversary  ;  and  the  leaders  ne-  er 
came  back, 

111  1879,  Travancore  and  Cocliin,  which  had  been  episcopally  visited  u])  (o 
that  time  by  the  Bishops  of  Madras,  became  a  missionarv  diocese, 
and  the  l!ev.  J.  M.  Spee(dily,  M.A.,  C.M.S.  missionary  from 
18(50,  and  for  some  years  Principal  of  the  Cambridge  Nicholson 
Institution,  was  appointed  ihe  first  Bishop.  Upon  his  resignation,  the  liev. 
E.  Noel  Hodges,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Noble  College,  Masulipatam,  and 
of  Trinity  College,  Kaudy,  Ceylon,  succeeded  him. 

No  other  Society  than  the  C.M.S.  (and  the  C.K.Z.M.S.  at  Tvichur)  is  at 
j^  jj  g  work  in  Xorth  Travancore  and  Cochin,  except,  in  recent  year--, 

UiHion.  f^^'  '''•'^'^  Mission  in  the  extreme  north  of  British  Cochin;   but 

in  South  Travancore,  especially  in  the  Tamil-siieaking  districts 
near  Cape  Comorin,  the  L.M.S.  has  a  flourishing  Mission,  with  40.000 
adherents,  as  already  mentioned;  and  the  C.E.Z.ir.S.  is  at  Trevandruin. 
The  L.M.S.  Mission  was  founded  in  180(3  by  a  very  remarkable  man,  W.  T. 
Ilingletaul>e,  a  Lutheran  clergyman  who  had  been  sent  by  the  S  P.C.K. 
to  Calcutta  in  1797,  but  had  afterwards  joined  the  L.M.S.  He  was  very 
devoted,  but  very  eccentric  ;  and  after  winning  a  large  number  of  converts, 
be  suddenly  disappeared  in  1815,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards. 
Al)le  men  have  carried  ou  the  work  in  later  years,  particularly  E.  Lewis,  J. 
O.  VVhitehouse,  and  S.  Mateer,  the  last-named  the  author  of  a  valuable  book, 
"  Native  Life  in  Travancore.'  The  Salvation  Army  also  works  in  the 
L. M.S.  districts. 

The  Census  Report  of  the  Travancore  Government,  1891,  compiled  by  a 
Native  and  a  Heathen,  made  the  following  reference  to  the  moral,  social, 
and  educational  results  of  missionary  work  : — "  By  the  uncea  ing  efl'orta 
and  self-denying  earnestness  of  the  learned  body  of  the  Christian  mission- 
aries iu  the  country,  the  large  comniunity  of  Native  Christians  are  rajiidly 
advancing  in  their  moral,  intellectual,  and  material  condition.  .  .  .  Those 
who  have  d'rectly  come  under  their  influence,  such  as  Native  Christians, 
ha%'e  nearly  doubled  the  number  of  their  literates  since  1875.  But  for 
them  the  humble  orders  of  Hindu  society  would  forever  remain  unraised." 


Statistics,  1891-.— C.M.S.  South  India  Missions. 

Madras  AUD  tiir  Nilgibis.— Europi'nn  Missioimries  :  Clorpv,  fi  ;  Wives,  3.  Niitivcs: 
CliTgy,  7;  liny  Agents,  Male  ai.d  Fciniile,  127.  Native  Ciiristiaii  Adliuieiits,  3012; 
Coiiiiiiunicants,  1400.     Schools,  49 ;  Scholars,  30(51, 

Teluou  Mission.— -Kuropenp  Missionaries:  Clergy,  14;  Lay,].  Wives,  1.3.  Natives: 
CIcMvy,  1(5;  Lay  A^eIltB,  Male  and  Keiiiale,  247.  Native  Ciiiistiaii  Adheruuts,  11,356; 
CMinmuiiicants,  1899.     Schools,  121  ;  Scholars,  2980. 

TiNNEVEI-LY.— European  Missionaries:  Clergy,  10;  Lay,  3;  Wives,  10;  Ladies,  3; 
Natives:  Clergy,  58;  Lay  Agents,  Mile  and  Female,  907.  Native  Christian  Adiieruuts, 
51,391  ;  Communicauts.  12,696.     Schools,  463 ;  Scholars,  16,001. 

Travancore  AND  Cochin.— European  Missionaries:  Clergy,  13;  Wivis,  11;  Lady,  1. 
Native:  Clergy,  27;  Lay  Agents,  Male  and  Female,  399.  Native  Curistian  Adhcreuls, 
30,292  ;  Coinmuniauits,  8616.     Schools,  231;  Scholars,  8529. 
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TIIK   MAURITIUS    MISSION. 

{The  Ma/)  i*  ilexli/wil  fo  «how  t/ii^  /iixiifiun  of  f/if^  Iufnuil  a/  Mauritiun  in  flie 
Indian  Ocean,  awl  ill  relalion  fo  Afrii-n  awl  Mailmjairaf.) 

The  Hitiall  ImIhikI  of  MauritiuH  lii'.<  just  within  tlio  Si»iitlifrii  Tropic.  It 
Iiland  and  <''J"t'i'"**  "■» 'H"*''' ''l'  714  M(|uiiro  miloH,  iiiul  in  thcri'l'ore  a  iiltl'* 
Teople.  liiriyfcr  than  tlit'  county  of  Herts.     It  is  a  most  pictiiriwiuc  ami 

ronianlic-lookin(,'  ishiml  ;  the  luinl,  hroken  liy  hill  aiul  dale, 
UHCtmclH  from  the  coast  to  thu  interior,  whens  there  uro  oxtensive  talih'-luMds 
of  different  elevations,  forinin;,'  tho  districts  of  Moka  and  IMainos  VVilhelms. 
Tbero  are  threo  princijial  chains  of  mountainH,  rising  in  hei^jht  from  I  SOU 
to  2800  feet  al)ovt!  tho  sea-level.  The  peak  known  as  Pietor  Both,  rising' 
above  Creve  Cmur,  is  very  strikinjj  from  its  markeil  fantastic  shaoe.  Thn 
climate  is  on  tho  whole,  hoilthy.  The  soil  in  many  parts  is  rich.  'J'hc 
total  population  of  tlie  Island' of  Manritins  in  1H91  was  ahont  373, 5«H 
Honia,  mo'.'o  clo.sely  distrilmted  over  its  area  than  tho  population  of  Bel^,'iuni. 
Of  that  nnmher  some  il.'i.'i.OOO  are  by  birth  or  descent  British  Indians  ;  the 
remainder  <'onsists  of  a  mixed  population  of  Creoles  (of  various  races), 
together  with  natives  of  Ohina,  IJonrbon,  Groat  Britain,  Madagascar, 
Franco,  East  Africia,  and  elsewhere,  and  in  that  order  nnmerically.  The 
capital,  Port  Louis,  has  a  jiopnlation  of  about  02,000  souls,  now  cliiell^r 
coloured  an<l  Indian;  the  upper  classes  generally  living  in  the  higher  parts 
About  7000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  Protestants,  about 
115,000  Roman  Catholics,  and  about  ^oO.OOO  Heathen  and  Mohammedans. 
There  are  about  ono  hundred  miles  of  railway  and  of  telegraph.  The 
prosperity  of  tlu'  island  received  a  check  by  a  disastrous  cyclonic  (»ii 
.'Vpril  20,  1892,  which  destroyed  about  one-third  of  the  buildings  in  Port 
Louis,  and  by  a  calamitous  fire  in  July,  1893,  which  burnt  down  another 
third  of  the  projierty. 

The  Island  of  Mauritius  was  uninhabited  when  discovered  by  the  Por- 
Earlv  tugueso  in  LIO"),  and  it  was  not  till   ir)98,  when   it  passed   into 

History.  ^'''*'  '"'■'i^Is  of  the  Dutch,  that  it  received  from  them  the  name  of 
Mauritius  in  honour  of  Prince  Maiirice.  It  became  the  occa- 
sional resort  of  pirates  and  adventtu-ers  till  it  was  regularly  colonized  l>y 
the  Dutch  in  164t.  In  1710  it  was  abandoned  l)y  thein,  and  in  1721  w:is 
taken  possession  of  by  tho  French  and  peo|)led  by  them  from  their  colony 
in  tho  neighbouring  Isle  of  Bourbon.  Its  value  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  introduction  soon  after  of  tho  sugar-cane,  culuivated  by  a  large  slave 
population.  Its  geographical  position  lietweou  India  and  the  Capo  made  it 
of  much  importance  to  tho  French  East  India  trade,  and  from  it  their 
men-of-war  and  privateers  made  sorties  upon  British  Indiamen.  In  1810 
it  was  taken  by  Great  Britain,  and  in  1814  was  made  over  unconditionally 
to  tho  British  Crown  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  It  has  since  remained  part  of 
our  Colonial  Empire. 

In  1834  slavery  was  abolished  in  Mauritius,  and  about  90,000  African 
J.  and  Malagasy  slaves  were  emancipated.     The   great  majority 

ex-giaves.  ^^  these  poor  people  would  (there  is  little  doubt)  have  thank- 
fully embraced  the  religion  of  the  English  nation  which  set 
them  free  at  so  great  a  price  ;  but  no  ett'orts  were  made  adequate  to  this 
end.  Natiiral  causes  induced  them  to  join  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  of 
their  French  employers.  The  ancient  •'  Code  Noir  "  (of  1723)  had  provided 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  slaves ;  but  it  was  found  at  the  cession  ot 
the  Colony  to  tiie  English  (Jovernment  that  next  to  nothing  had  been  done 
in  this  direction  beyond  the  mere  formal  act  of  baptism,  and  even  that  had 
been  much  neglected.  As  late  as  1829  only  two  slaves  could  be  certified  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Vicar-Apostolic  to  be  "  sufficiently  instructed  in  the 
religi(m  they  professed  to  know  the  nature  and  obligations  of  an  oath,"  i 
the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  complained  of  their  ignorance,  and  of     .oil 
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neglect  of  public  worship.  Meanwhile  efforts  were  being  miide  l)y  a  few 
private  English  residents  in  this  behalf,  and  the  Government ''  A])i)rentice.s  " 
(over  1000  in  number)  were  also  instructed  about  this  jieriod  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church  of  England.  Some  of  the  chaplains  of  tlie  troops  and 
of  the  men-of-war  used  what  opportunities  they  had  for  evangelizing  the 
ignorant  and  scattered  pagans  in  the  Colony  and  its  Dependencies,  notably 
in  the  Seychelles  and  in  Eodrigues.  But  their  labours  were,  in  too  many 
instances,  frustrated  by  the  subsequent  perverting  efforts  of  the  Koinish 
missionaries,  well  acquainted  with  the  local  French  patois.  In  183G  tbe 
English  Civil  Chaplain,  the  Kcv.  A.  Denny,  was  authorized  by  the  S.P.C. 
to  open  schools  for  evangelizing  the  ex-slavea  and  the  poorer  population 
generally.  But  that  Society  was  not  the  first  or  the  only  worker  then 
in  the  field.  As  early  as  1814  a  branch  of  the  i>ritisli  and  Foreign  IJible 
Society  had  l)een  established  in  Mauritius  under  the  special  sanction 
of  the  first  Governor,  Sir  K.  T.  Farquhar,  who  expressed  his  "  earnest 
desire"  to  see  a  school  established  for  the  indigent  Creoles  and  free  l)lacks, 
and  for  the  translation  of  the  Gosjiel  into  the  Madagascar  tongue.  In  183G 
(he  llev.  J.  Lebrun,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Mico  benefactions  in  Mauritius,  opened  two  good  .schools, 
and  earned  by  his  noble  evangelistic  efforts  the  name  of  the  "  Apostle  of 
Mauritius."  The  "  Christian  Brothers  "  soon  after  commenced  school  opera- 
tions for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Since  the  abolition  of  slavery  a  demand  which  has  sprung  up  for  more 

.        .      labour  has  been  met  by  the  promotion  of  the  free  emigration  of 

orcoolies        coolies  or  hired  labourers  from  various  parts  of  India.  The  greater 

jiart  of  these  coolies  used  formerly  to  return  to  their  own  land 
with  their  savings  after  periods  of  service  of  five  to  ten  years,  but  now  the 
easy  conditions  of  life  in  the  colony  are  tempting  many  of  them  to  remain, 
and  in  consequence  a  new  peasantry  has  sprung  up.  These  coolies,  num- 
bering some  25,5,000  (more  than  the  coolies  of  Ceylon),  have  been  chiefly 
drawn  fi'om  the  hill-tribes  of  Bengal  and  Orissa,  the  rest  from  the  Tamil 
and  Telugu  people  of  the  south  coast,  with  an  increasing  number  from 
Behar,  the  North-West  Provinces,  and  the  Punjab.  The  island  in  this 
aspect  may  be  regarded  as  a  missionary  out-post  of  India. 

One  consequence  of  this  motley  population  is  the  extraordinary  variety  of 
.  languages  which  are  used.     The  immigrants  from  North  India 

speak  Bengali,  Hindi,  and  Urdu ;  those  fn)m  South  India, 
Tamil,  Telugu,  and  Canarese ;  while  French  and  the  Creole  patois  and 
Chinese  are  also  largely  used. 

In  1854,  the  Eev.  Vincent  W.  Ryan  was  appointed  first  Bishop  of  Mauritius, 

and  in  the  same  year  one  of  the  C. M.S.  missionaries,  the  late  l{ev. 
Hi^ion.         David  Fenn,  of  Madras,  visited  the  island  from  India  for  the 

restoration  of  his  health  ;  and  having  found  how  readily  the  immi- 
grants from  India  listened  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  strongly  urged 
the  commencement  of  an  effort  similar  to  that  which  was  then  being  initiated 
in  the  Kandyan  district  of  Ceylon.  For  this  work  missionaries  were  found 
whose  failure  of  health  had  terminated  their  labours  in  India,  but  to  whom 
a  providential  opening  was  thus  afforded  of  prolonging  their  services  in  a 
more  favourable  climate,  among  jjcople  with  whose  language,  religion,  and 
habits  they  were  already  familiar.  In  1856  the  Rev.  S.  (afterwards  Arch- 
deacon) Hobbs,  and  the  Rev.  P.  Ansorge,  arrived  as  the  first  missionaries. 
Tlie  Mission  has  been  much  indebted  to  the  cordial  encouragement  and 
wise  control  of  the  first  Bishop,  as  well  as  of  his  successors,  Bishops 
Hatchard,  IIuxtAble,  Royston,  and  Walsh.  Dr.  Royston  was  formerly 
i-iecretary  to  the  C.M.S.  Madras  Corresponding  Committee. 

The  result  of  the  work  of  the  missionaries,  by  God'.s  blessing,  has  been 
Th  N  ti  ^^  follows.  The  Native  Christians  in  connexion  with  the 
Church.  C.M.S.  in  189iwere  2020.     Some  3000  more  have  been  baptized 

during  the  Society's  work  in  the  island,  some  of  whom  have 
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returned  to  India,  while  many  have  fallen  asleep.  In  1880  a  Native  Church 
Council  was  formed,  connected  with  which  are  six  pastorates — Port  Louis, 
the  Northern,  the  Central,  the  North  Central,  the  South  Central,  and 
the  Southern.  A  Diocesan  Preparandi  Institution,  which  was  opened  on 
the  1st  of  February,  1886,  trains  the  Society's  candidates  for  work.  A 
Juvenile  (native)  Missionary  Association  was,  formed  in  188G  by,  Mrs. 
lioyston. 

The  missionaries  in  Mauritius  have  greatly  aided  the  authorities  from 
Eduoatio        ^"""^^  ^^  ^^™^  "^  ^^^^  work  of  imparting  elementary  education  to 
the  inhabitants ;  and  when,  some  years  ago,  the  Governor  of 
the  island  (the  late  Sir  W.   Stevenson)   founded  an  Indian  and  African 
orphan  asylum  at  Powder  Mills,  ho  invited  the  Rev.  PaulAnsorgc  to  under- 
take its  management.     This  Asylum  continued  under  Mr.  Ansorge's  care 
for  several  years,  and  when  it  became  a  purely  Governmental  institution, 
he  started  a  Bengali  Hoarding-school,  Archdeacon  Hobbs  having  previously 
opened  an  excellent  Tamil  boarding-school  at  Creve  Ca'ur.      "'ventually  both 
these  boarding-schools  were  combined  into  one  at  Plaisance,  which  for  many 
years  was  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  N.  Honiss.     These  institutions  have 
been  very  viseful  in  educating  many  res2)ectable  Indians  and  Africans,  who 
are  now  engaged  in  different  parts  of  the  island  as  artisans,   constables, 
servants,    teachers,   catechists,  &c.     The  Government  grant  having  much 
decreased,  the  school  is  now  chiefly  dependent  on  gifts  through  the  Mis- 
sionary Leaves  Association.     The  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Society  in 
the  island  ai-e  twenty-nine.     In  addition  to  these,  there  are  about  seventy- 
one  Government  schools,  besides  others  which  are  aided  by  Government. 
Very  inadequate  provision  has  as  yet  been  made  for  the  Indian  children,  and 
the  local  Council  of  Education,  by  issuing  in  1891  a  code  requiring  French 
as  well  as  English  as  an  obligatory  subject  for  these  children  in  all  standards, 
added  a  grave  difliculty  to  the  problem  of  affording  the  needed  instruction. 
Of  some  47,250  of  school-going  age  only  4500  are  receiving  any  education. 
Mauritius    has    100    small    island   dependencies,  with  a  population  of 
about   17,000.     Of  these,   some    16,000   are  in  the  Seychelles 
Islands,  of  which  the  principal,  i\Iahe,  is  about  940  miles  distant 
from   Port    Louis,   and   about   1000   miles  from  the  coast  of 
East  Africa.     Here  the  Africans  predominate,  some  2500  liberated  slaves 
having  been    lauded    at   different   times    at   Mahe   by  the  ships   of  the 
squadron  engaged  in  suppressing  the  East  African  slave-trade.     Commise- 
rating their  spiritual  destitution,  Bishop  Royston  and  others  made  strong 
efforts  in  their  behalf,  in  response  to  which  the  C.M.S.  established  a  Mission 
at  Mahe  in  1874.     With  the  aid  of  lOOOi.  made  over  by  the  Bishof ,  an 
Industrial  Institution  was  established  on  land  situated  upon  tlie  "  Capucin  " 
Mountain,   some  2000  feet  high,  to  which  the  name   Venn's  Town  was 
given  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  B.  Chancellor  ;  andhere  many  young  Negroes,  the 
children  of  liberated  slaves,  for  some  years  received  Christian  instruction 
and  industrial  trahiing.     The  Institution  Avas  closed  in  1894,  as  the  landing 
of  rescued  slaves  on  the  island  had  ceased  several  years  before,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  no  longer  needed.     At  the  neighbouring  island  of  Praslin  is  a 
clergyman  who  is  partly  supported  by  the  S.P.G.    For  the  many  other  little 
"Oil  Islands"  scattered    beyond,  and  for  Diego  Garcia  and  the   Cha(/os 
Idands,  now  a   coaling   station  for  stoaiuers,  it  is  a  great  ]n'obleni  how 
to    provide.      Their   inha')itants,    however,   are    few,    and    they    return 
generally    from  time  to   time   to   headquarters,    after    working    a    fixed 
period  of  service.      The  island  of  Rodrigues  (300  miles  from  Mauritius 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  very  inaeeessible)  vvas  visited  by  Bishop 
Royston  in   1881,  and  subsequently  a  Creole  catechist  was  sent  to  work 
there  among   the  little  flock  of  under  a  hundred  souls.     It  was  but  the 
third  brief  visit  paid  l)y  any  clergyman  of  the  English  Church  since  the 
diocese  was  formed.     Most  of  its  people  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  have  a 
French  priest  paid  by  Government. 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  planters,  both  in  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles, 
are  French  Roman  Catholics,  and  although  they  have  usually 
Romanists,  ^'•'t^^'t^fl  the  Protestant  missionaries  with  consideration,  it  is  only 
natural  that  their  sympathy  and  support  should  he  chiefly  given 
to  the  Roman  priests  and  teachers,  who  of  late  years  have  occupied  the 
island  in  great  forc«.  In  this  asjiect,  the  work  carried  on  among  the  coolies 
presents  greater  difficulties  in  Mauritius  than  in  Ceylon.  The  Roman 
Catholics  arc  very  active,  particularly  among  the  Creole  population,  the 
y;reat  majority  of  whom  belong  to  their  faith.  They  work  also  among  the 
Hindus,  and  in  Mauritius  they  have  an  Arohbisliop,  a  Vicar-General,  and 
some  thirty  priests. 

The  only  other  Protestant  missionary  society  at  work  in  Mauritius  is  the 
Other  S.P.G.,   which   has   two  European   missionaries,   three  native 

Missions.        clergymen,  and  five  eatechists. 

Madagascar. 

From  1863  to  1874,  the  Society  had  also,  connected  with  the  Mauritius 
■•MS  ■  Mission,  a  ^Fission  in  Madagascar.  That  great  island  had  been 
Madagascar.  ^^^  ^'^^^  °^  "'^^  ^^  t^*®  most  remarkable  Missions  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  It  was  firs.t  visited  in  1818.  In  1837  the 
missionaries  were  expelled,  and  the  Christians  were  for  many  years  severely 
persecuted.  When,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Ranavalona,  in  1861,  the 
wonderful  spread  of  the  Gospel  during  the  long  night  of  ])erseeution  became 
!vnown,  the  L.M.S.  invited  the  C.M.S.  to  share  in  the  wcn-k  of  evangelization 
l)y  occupying  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts.  In  18G4,  the  S.P.CJ.  also 
began  a  Mission.  Some  300  converts  were  the  result  of  the  ten  years' 
work  of  the  C.M.S.  missionaries.  Revs.  T.  Campbell  and  H.  Maundreil. 
fn  1874,  both  these  brethren,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Dening,  who  had  lately 
joined  them,  were  away  in  consequence  of  ill-health  ;  and  at  that  juncture 
m  event  occurred  which  led  to  their  being  ])ermanently  withdrawn.  The 
two  Church  of  England  Missions  had  been  provisionally  under  the  episcopal 
sujjervision  of  the  Bishop  of  ^lauritius  ;  but  a  Bishop  for  ^ladagascar, 
consecrated  by  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  was  now  sent  out,  and  as  the 
.S.P.G.  Mission  had  its  headquarters  at  the  capital,  Antananarivo,  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  reside  there.  To  this  the  L.M.S.  objected,  as  they 
had  long  been  in  possession;  and  the  C.M.S.  Committee,  to  avoid  the 
ecclesiastical  difficulties  certain  to  ari.se,  determined  to  retire  altogether 
from  the  island.  Mr.  Maundreil  and  Mr.  Dening  were  transferred  to  Japan, 
and  Mr.  Campbell  retired ;  and  the  converts  were  taken  charge  of  by  the 
S.P.G.  missionaries  under  Bishop  Kestell-Cornish.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  Bishop  has  joined  with  the  L.M.S.  missionaries  in  the  work  of  Bible 
translation,  sitting  for  some  years  on  a  Committee  presided  over  by  an 
L.M.S.  man. 

A  powerful  French  military  expedition  made  its  way  up  from  the  coast, 
with  terrible  losses  from  fever,  in  1895,  and  took  Antananarivo,  and  a 
French  Protectorate  over  the  island  was  proclaimed  in  October  of  that  year. 

Statistics,  1894.— C.M.S.  Mauritius  Mission. 

European   Missionaries:    Clergy,  4;    Wives,  3.     NiitivoB 


I- 


Male  and  Female,  .'j.') ;    Native  Cbristiau  Adheronta,  2020 ; 
(527.     Schoola,  28;  Scholars,  1''.20. 


Clorgy,  4  ;    Lay  Agents, 
Native  CoramunicautB, 


1864.— Ri'v.  V.  W.  Ryan  cnnBeoratod  llrst  Bishop 

of  MfturitiuB. 
l^iO.— C.M.S.  Mauritius  Mission  bBprun. 
1859.— Indian  Orphan  Asylum  forraeil  liy  Ciovoni- 

mont. 
HOa.— C.M.S.  MiHsion  to  MailaRascnr. 
1884.— First  ordination  of  an  Indian— Rev.   C. 

Kushalli— to  tho  diaconate. 


CHRONOLOflTCAL  T.a.BLE. 

ISIK).  -CoMsocrfttion  of  Dr.  Hatchard. 
1871.-  Consecration  of  Or.  Hnxtat)lo. 
187i. — Oonsocriition  of  Dr.  Itoyston. 
1874.— 0. M.S.  withdrew  from  MadaRsscar. 

Soyoliclles  Mission  bopuu. 
1800.— Retirement  of  'iishpp  ItovKton. 
18ill.— Consecration  of  Bishop  Walsh. 
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THE   CEYLON    MISSION. 

TfiE  Island  of  Ceylon  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Taprobane,  to  the  Aralis 
as  Serendib,  to  old  Sanscrit  writers  as  Lanka  Dwipa.  In  ancient  times 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Persians,  and  Arabs  traded  to  its  ports,  and 
some  have  identified  Point  de  Gallo  with  the  Tarshish  of  the  Hebrews. 

In  point  of  size,  Ceylon  is  rather  smaller  than  Ireland.  Its  length  from 
_,  .  .  north  to  south  is  271  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  137  miles. 
Features  ^^^  area,  including  dependent  isles,  is  24,454  square  miles.  It  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  islands  in  the  world,  and  its  fauna  and  flora 
are  scarcely  to  be  excelled  in  variety  and  beauty.  This  wealth  of  vegetation 
is  greatly  due  to  the  warm  moisture  of  a  climate  subject  to  two  annual 
monsoons,  one  from  the  north-east,  the  other  from  the  south-west,  each  in 
turn  bringing  a  deluge  of  rain.  It  is  doubtless  fn)m  this  cause  that,  although 
so  near  the  Equator,  the  heat  is  less  ojipressive  than  in  India.  There  is 
moreover  a  very  great  variety  of  climate  in  different  parts  of  the  isle. 

Of  the  various  races  who  people  the  isle,  (1)  a  small  number  of  utterly 
uncivilized  Vedilahs  still  inhabit  tlje  jungles  on  the  east  coast, 
where  for  more  than  2000  years  they  have  retained  their  primitive 
manner  of  life.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  aborigines — 
the  Yakkhos,  or  devils,  as  they  are  called  in  native  legend.  These  were 
conquered  by  an  invading  race  who  (513  B.C.)  swept  down  from  the  valley  ol 
the  Ganges,  commanded  by  Wijaya,  the  son  of  a  king  of  Bengal.  He 
founded  the  royal  dynasty  Avhich  held  sway  in  Ceylon  for  about  "2300  years. 
It  was  in  the  reign  of  one  of  his  successors,  King  Devcnipia-Tissa  (307  n.c.) 
that  Buddhism  became  the  state  religion  of  Ceylon.  (2)  The  descendants 
of  these  conquerors  bear  the  name  of  Situjhalr^e  (from  Singlia,  a  lion).  They 
are  a  singularly  graceful  race,  with  delicate  leatures  and  slender  limb?. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Singhalese  Highlands,  of  which  Kandy  is  the  capital, 
are  much  more  sturdy,  and  retained  their  independence  for  three  centuric.'S 
after  the  INIaritime  Provinces  had  been  conquered  by  European  settlers. 
(3)  The  Tamili  are  tlic  descendants  of  mercenaries  and  invaders  from 
Southern  India,  who  repeatedly  contested  possession  of  the  isle.  They 
form  the  chief  population  of  the  north,  and  occupy  the  east  and  west 
coasts  as  far  south  as  Batticaloa  and  Chilaw.  A  very  large  number 
of  Tamils  of  a  lower  social  grade  are  imported  as  coolies  to  work  on 
the  coffee  and  tea  ]ilantations.  The  majority  of  the  Tamils  worship  the 
Hindu  gods,  but  both  they  and  the  r.uddiiist  Singhalese  ])ractise  the  devil- 
worship  of  Southern  India.  (4)  The  Moormen,  who  are  the  most  energetic 
inhabitants  of  the  isle,  and  the  most  enterprising  traders,  are  probably 
descended  from  Arabs,  who  conquered  some  sea-coast  toAviis  in  the  11th 
century  and  inter-married  with  tjie  women  of  the  land.  They  are  Moham- 
medans, as  are  also  the  Malays,  who  were  imported  into  Ceylon  by  the 
Dut(>h  as  mercenaries,  and  now  form  the  backbone  of  the  police. 
(5)  Another  large  section  of  the  community  are  the  7>';^/v/7fe;v,  descended 
fiom  intermarriage  of  Portuguese  or  Dutch  colonists  with  Niitive  women. 
The  Portuguese  Burghers  are  the  most  miserable  class  in  Ceylon,  but  the 
l),itch  Burghers  are  highly  respected,  and  are  largely  employed  in  Govern- 
ment offices  and  other  responsible  posts. 

The  total  population,  according  to  the  census  for  1891,  is  3,008,000. 
Population  This  comi)rises  Singhalese,  2,041,000;  Tamils,  724,000;  Moor- 
men, 197,000;  other  native  races,  13,000;  Burghers,  21,000; 
Europeans,  5U0U.  Tiie  census  of  1891  reckoned  302,000  Chris- 
whom  181,000  were  Singhalese,  95,000  were  Tamil.  The 
remainder  were  Europeans  and  Burghers.  The  Christians  were  classed  as 
follows  :— Roman  Catholics,  247,000;  Episcopalians,  21,000;  Wesleyan.-., 
19,000;  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  13,000;  Baptists,  5000 
Though  the  fijjures  here  given  are  taken  from  the  official  census,  it  is  well 
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to  note  that  the  total  number  of  Protestant  Christians  of  all  sects  who  arc 
rccoijniztd  wHicrentx  of  amj  Mission  does  not  exceed  25,000.  Here,  as  in 
India,  niaiiy  who  would  be  no  credit  to  any  creed  can  assume  the  name  for 
their  own  ends.  And  as  refijiirds  the  large  number  of  Eoman  Catholics,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a  vast  majority  liave  simply  exchanj^ed  the  name 
of  one  idolatry  for  another — the  gaudy  processions  in  honour  of  divers 
saints  (whose  images  are  substituted  for  those  of  the  gods  which  are  wor- 
shipped alike  by  I3uddhists  and  Tamils)  being  cfcorted  hi/  the  identical  devil- 
daiicurs  and  truly  diabolical  music  of  their  neighbours. 

One  of  the  strongholds  of  Buddhism  is  the  temjjle  at  Kandy,  owing  to  its 
Buddhism  possession  of  a  piece  of  yellow  ivory,  two  inches  long  and  as  thick 
and  it3  as  a  first   finger,   which  is    supposed    to  be  one   of  Buddha's 

»nper«titions.  teeth,  and  as  such  receives  the  most  devout  worshi])  from 
Buddhists  of  all  nations.  Tbo  Kings  of  Cambodia,  Bnrmah,  and  Siain  send 
offerings,  and  their  people  come  on  solemn  pilgrimage  to  do  homage  to  this 
priceless  relic.  The  Belada  Maligawa,  or  Slirine  of  the  Tooth,  stands  on 
the  brink  of  the  lake,  and  is  the  scene  of  a  magnificent  annual  festival, 
■when,  with  much  imposing  ceremonial,  this  i^recious  tooth  is  brotight  forth 
from  the  innermost  shrine,  resembling  a  richly- jewel  led  thimble-case,  wherein 
it  habitually  reposes,  securely  cradled  in  a  nest  of  bell-shaped  dagobas  or 
relic-shrines  one  within  the  other.  With  such  a  centre  of  sanctity  as  this 
worshipful  tooth,  it  is  only  natural  that  Kandy  should  be  the  chosen  home 
of  a  very  large  body  of  Buddhist  monks.  They  liave  several  monasteries 
and  two  colleges,  and  the  yellow-robed  brethren  form  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  as  indeed  they  do  thi-oughout  the  island. 
Seeing  how  large  a  piece  of  bone  is  reverenced  as  the  Tooth  of  Buddha, 
it  is  only  natural  that  his  Foot  should  be  large  in  proportion.  Accordingly, 
that  beautiful  mounlain  which  is  called  by  foreigners  Adam's  Peal',  is  only 
known  to  the  Singhalese  islanders  as  the  Sri  Pada,  or  Holy  Footprint, 
because  on  the  rock  which  crowns  its  extreme  summit  there  is  an  indentation, 
partly  natural,  partly  artificial,  bearing  a  rude  likeness  to  a  huge  footprint, 
six  feet  in  length.  The  Mohammedans  crowd  here  to  do  homage  to  the 
memory  of  Adam,  while  the  Tamils  believe  that  the  footprint  is  that  of  one 
of  their  gods — the  worshipj)ers  of  Siva  claiming  it  as  his  mark,  and  the 
votaries  of  Vishnu  ascribing  it  to  Saman,  Avho  in  India  is  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Lakshmana.  Buddhism  in  Ceylon  is  largely  tinctured  with  the 
superstitions  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants — the  worship  (so  strongly  con- 
demned by  Buddha)  of  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  of  gods  and  deified  heroes, 
ancestors,  snakes,  and  especially  of  evil  sj)irits,  commonly  called  "devil- 
worship,"  being  practised  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  nominal  Buddhists, 
apparently  without  incurring  serioiis  ecclesiastical  censure ;  in  fact,  many 
images  of  Vishnu,  Siva,  and  other  Hindu  or  aboriginal  gods  are  admitted 
within  the  temples,  though  more-frequently  in  a  separate  building  within  the 
same  enclosure.  Yet  the  system  of  Buddhism  here  taught  is  most  elaborate 
and  intricate.  While  revering  Gautama  as  the  Buddha  of  the  present  era, 
his  worshippers  believe  that  twenty-four  different  Buddhas  have  previou.«lv 
become  incarnate  on  earth.  Here  and  there  wo  come  on  huge  images  of 
Buddha,  not  often  represented  alone,  or  by  three  figures  exactly  alike,  as  in 
China,  but  by  three  figures,  of  which  one  is  standing,  one  sitting  in  con- 
templation, and  one  reclining  as  if  in  sleep,  the  latter  typifying  the 
unconscious  state  of  Nirvana,  which  is  the  aim  and  end  of  all  Buddhist 
desire.  These  three  figures  are  sometimes  sculptured  on  a  cyclopcan  scale 
from  the  solid  rock,  as  at  Polanarua.  The  celebrated  Sacred  Bo-tree  (Fir.us 
religiosa)  at  Anaradhapura  was,  until  it  was  blown  down  by  a  storm  in 
1887,  an  object  of  extreme  interest.  It  was  believed  to  be  the  identical  tree 
grown  from  a  branch  brought  from  India  in  307  n.c.  by  the  Princess  Sangha- 
mitta,  a  branch  of  that  very  tree  beneath  which  Gautama  sat  when  he  became 
perfected  as  a  Buddha.  The  tree,  which  for  so  long  was  the  centre  of  so 
much  veneration,  was  a  very  wizened  old  stem,  but  about  a  dozen  stems  rose 
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from  the  same  stone  platform,  apparently  from  the  same  root.  All  were 
accepted  as  sacred,  and  multitudes  of  pilgrims  went  to  do  it  homage,  and 
reverentially  carried  away  any  leavcsi  that  might  flutter  from  it. 

The  principal  seat  of  Government  is  at  Colombo,  on  the  western  sea- 
Chief  Cities  ^^^^^-  "y  f^^  recent  construction  of  a  secure  harbour  this  city 
has  become  the  recognized  port  to  which  all  traffic  flows.  Under 
the  name  of  Kalambu,  Colombo  was  described  by  the  Moors,  in  1340,  as 
"  the  finest  city  in  Serendib."  Two  centuries  later  the  Portuguese  changed 
tlie  name  to  that  which  it  now  bears,  in  honour  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
Its  rocky  headland  was  subsequently  fortified  by  the  Dutch.  The  town 
has  a  ])opulatioii  of  120,000,  and  is  well  provided  with  hotels,  churches, 
fine  Government  House,  and  other  public  buildings.  These  and  the 
pleasant  one-storeyed  bungalows  of  Eurojjean  residents  are  so  isolated 
in  shady  gardens  that  a  very  small  part  of  the  town  assumes  the  prosaic 
character  of  streets,  though  there  is  much  crowding  in  the  pettah  or  Black 
Town,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  mud-built  iiouses  of  the  natives  of  all 
naturalized  races--Singbalese  and  Tamils,  Moors  and  Malays,  Dutch  and 
Portuguese  Burghers.  Four  hours  by  rail— a  railway  which'^is  a  marvel  of 
engineering— brings  us  from  the  lovely  green  of  swampy  rice-fields,  along 
the  face  of  richly-wooded  and  craggy  hills,  to  the  city  ofKandy,  1600  feet 
above  the  sea-level — a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants.  It  lies  in  a  cup-shaped 
valley  on  the  brink  of  an  artificial  lake;  the  pleasant  houses  of  many  forei,un 
residents  are  perched  on  the  steep  hills  around,  and  here  the  Britisii 
Governor  has  his  semi-tropical  quarters. 

ClIUISTIANITY    IN    CeYLON. 

Probably  in  no  other  country  is  the  record  of  the  conflicts  of  Christian 
sects  more  jiaii'.ful  than  in  Ceylon,  where  it  has  formed  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  all  the  dealings  of  successive  mercenary  invaders,  Avhose  selfish 
cruelty  could  not  fail  to  make  the  several  creeds  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  As  to  winning  their  hearts,  that  was  never  attempted,  excep' 
perhaps  in  very  early  days,  when  a  community  of  Persian  merchants  who 
were  Nestorian  Christians  established  headquarters  on  the  shores  of  the 
Culf  of  Manaar, 

European  influence  first  appears  prominently  in  1505,  when  the  Portuguese 
Roman  subdued  the  Maritime   Provinces,  and   introduced   a  well-nigh 

Catholic  com])ulsory  lioman  Catholicism.  Under  pressure,  multitudes 
Missions.  yielded  and  submitted  to  baptism,  while  continuing  to  prac- 
tise the  rites  of  the  Buddhist  and  Brahman  faiths.  Some  lingering  trace 
of  Nestorian  teaching  may  have  predis])osed  the  Tamils  of  the  Jaffna 
Peninsula  to  the  Christian  faith;  for  when,  in  a.d.  1544,  Francis  Xavier 
made  his  earliest  proselytes  among  the  fisher-folk  of  Capo  Comorin,  those 
of  Maiuiar  sent  him  an  invitation  to  come  and  teach  them  also.  Though 
unable  to  do  so  in  person,  ho  sent  one  of  his  clergy,  and  ere  long  about 
seven  hundred  received  baptism. 

lu  1G56  the  Portuguese  were  ex[ielled  by  the  Dutch,  who  insisted  on  the 
Dutch  jirofessiou  of  Protestant  Christianity,  proclaiming  the  lieformed 

S'.ate  Church  of  Holland  to  be  the  established  religion  of  the  island, 

ChriBtianity.  and  that  none  save  those  who  had  been  admitted  by  baptism  could 
hold  any  office  under  Government,  or  even  be  allowed  to  farm  land  I  Of 
course,  upon  this,  hundreds  of  thousands  j^ressed  forward  to  submit  to  the 
test  thus  sacrilegiously  imposed,  Brahmans  claiming  their  right  to  do  so 
without  even  laying  aside  the  outward  symbols  of  their  heathen  worship  I 
8o  little  did  the  Dutch  clergy  seek  to  obtain  any  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  that  they  would  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  learn  their  language, 
but  taught  them  through  interpreters.  At  the  same  time  cruel  penal 
laws  were  issued  against  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  subject  to  all  possible 
civil  disabilities,  even  marriage  by  a  priest  being  declared  invalid.  Thus 
Christianity  was  presented  to  the  islanders  solely  as  the  ground  for  bitter 
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conteations  between  the  two  bodies  of  those  professing  it.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  a  Churcli  built  upon  a  basis  of  political  bribery  and  coercion 
could  not  stand  when  these  incentives  were  removed,  and  so  when,  in  179G, 
ihe  British  obtained  su|)reniacy  and  ))roclainu'd  religions  liberty,  the 
outwardly  imposing  Dutch  Church  faded  away  like  a  dream,  notwith- 
standing  that  it  was  for  some  time  recognized  as  the  Established  Chiirch 
of  the  Colony.  Mr.  North,  the  first  British  Governor,  not  only  took  active 
measures  for  restoring  the  Dutch  vilhige-schools  all  over  the  island,  but  also 
offered  Government  assistance  to  the  clergy  if  they  would  itinerate  through 
the  rural  districts,  and  so  keep  alive  some  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith. 
The  people  no  sooiku'  ])erceived  this  i:  terest  evinced  by  their  new  rulers, 
than,  &up|)08ing  that  religious  profession  and  political  reward  would  continue 
to  go  hand  in  hiind,  the  nominal  converts  increased  rapidly,  only  to  be 
followed  by  wholesale  apostasy  so  soon  as  they  realized  that  their  creed 
was  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference  to  their  oflicial  superiors.  Thus, 
whereas  in  a.d.  1801  no  less  than  342,000  Singhalese  professed  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  ten  years  later  that  number  was  dimiiUHlied  by  one-half,  the  rest 
having  returned  to  Buddhism  !  Likewise  in  the  Northern  I)istri(;ts,  where 
in  j\.i).  1802  upwards  of  13(5,000  of  the  Tiiinil  jiopulation  were  nomin.il 
Presbyterians,  the  cloak  of  '■  Government  religion  "  was  thrown  off  so 
rapidly  that,  four  years  later,  the  fine  old  Dutch  churches  were  described  as 
having  been  left  to  go  to  ruin,  the  Protestant  religion  being  extinct,  and 
the  congregations  having  all  returned  either  to  the  Church  of  Rome  or 
to  the  worship  of  the  Hindu  gods. 

Ceylon  was  one  of  the  first  fields  to  which  the  fathers  of  the  Church 
The  C  M  S  '^Jissio'iiii'y  Society  turned  their  eyes.  The  Island,  having  lately 
become  a  Britisli  possession,  seemed  to  have  special  claims  ujto'n 
them,  especially  after  the  collapse  of  the  su])erficial  State  Christianity  intro- 
duced by  the  Dutch.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1814  that  the  Committee  were 
able  to  begin  their  longconteinidiited  efforts  in  Asia  at  all.  They  thou  sent 
out  four  missionaries,  of  whom  two,  the  Revs.  W.  Greenwood  and  T.  Norton, 
■were  appointed  to  Ceylon.  But  the  vessel  in  which  they  sailed  had  to  put  back 
for  repairs,  and  before  she  finally  started,  the  Comnnttee  were  led  to  alter 
their  destination  to  India.  In  1817,  however,  four  men  were  at  last  sent  to 
Ceylon,  the  Revs.  S.  Lambrick,  R.  Mayor,  B.  Ward,  and  J.  Knight.  In  the 
next  five  years  four  stations  were  begun,  which  have  been  ])rincii)al  centres 
of  work  ever  since,  viz.  Kandy,  Baddegama,  Cotta,  and  Jaffna.  Not  until 
1850  Avas  Colombo,  the  scat  of  governnient,  occui)ied  ;  and  the  two  important 
evangelistic  agencies  for  the  hill  country  of  the  Central  Province,  the  Kan- 
clyan  Itinerancy  and  the  Tamil  Cooly  Mission,  were  founded  in  LS.lSand  1855 
respectively.  From  the  first,  i)rogiess  was  very  slow.  When  the  Jubilee  of 
the  Mission  was  celebrated  in  1868,  there  were  under  3000  Native  Christians 
(onnected  with  it.  In  the  next  twenty  years  this  number  was  doubled. 
The  converts  have  been  about  equally  gathered  from  the  Singhalese  and 
the  Tamil  population.  Of  the  thirty  C.M.S.  Native  clergymen  who  have 
been  ordained  in  Ceylon,  sixteen  have  been  Singhalese  and  fourteen 
Tamil.  Among  the  missionaries  of  former  years  should  be  specially  named 
W.  Adley,  1824-46  (who  only  died  in  1889,  aged  97);  G.  C.  Trimnell, 
182G-47  ;  W.  Oakley,  1835-86  (who  never  once  returned  to  England  during 
his  half-century  of  service);  J.  F.  Haslam,  M.A,  (9th  Wrangler),  1838-50  ; 
H.  Powell,  1838-45  (afterwards  Vicar  of  Bolton  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Man- 
chester) ;  S.  Hobbs,  1855-62,  besides  previous  service  in  Tinuevelly  (after- 
wards Rector  of  Comjiton  Valence) :  R.  Pargiter,  1845-64  (afterwards 
Association  Secietary,  now  Vicar  of  Towersey.  Bucks);  Isaiah  Wood, 
1847-61;  R.  Bren,  1849  58  (afterwards  in  charge  of  the  Society's  Pre- 
paratory Institution  at  Reading)  ;  G.  Parsons,  1849-66  ;  C.C.  Fenn,M.A., 
1851G3  (afterwards  Sc(retary  of  the  Society);  J.  Ireland  Jones,  1857-91 
(now  Rector  ot  Brampton,  Norwich)  ;  C.  C.  McArthur,  1858-67  (afterwar  's 
Association  Secretary);  W.  E.  liowlands,   1861-91;  J.  Alleock,   1864-88; 
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T.  Good,  18f)G-74  (now  Incumbent  of  Sandford,  Dublin);  E.  M  Griffith 
180789;  1».  Wood,  1807-00;  W.  Clark,  1808-78,  besides  previous  and 
Rub.^equent  service  in  South  India.  Of  missionaries  still  on  the  staff,  the 
Rev.  E.  T.  lliggens  lias  laboured  since  1851  (with  an  interval  in  England 
as  Association  Secretary)  ;  the  Rev.  S.Coles,  since  18(J0;  the  Rev.  R.  T. 
Dowbiggin,  since  1807;  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Simmons,  since  1874  (after  previotis 
service  in  'rinnovoUy).  In  the  last  three  or  four  years  several  ladies  have 
been  added  to  the  staff;  and  the  C.E.Z.M.S.  has  also  sent  three  to  Kandy. 

In  1887,  and  again  in  1889,  "  Special  Missions"  were  conducted  in  Ceylon 
by  the  Rev.  G.  C.  (l^rubb,  assisted  on  the  former  occasion  by  Colonel 
Oldham.  Remarkable  blessing  was  vouchsafed  ;  many  Knglish  planters  were 
converted  to  Christ,  and  the  Christian  men  among  them  stirred  up  to  greater 
zeal  in  His  servict; ;  and  the  effect  of  this,  both  ujion  the  Native  Christians 
and  upon  the  evangelistic  work  among  the  Hi'athen,  was  very  marked. 
But  it  has  since  been  much  marred  by  the  antagonistic;  influence^  of  the 
Exclusive  Brethren.  The  Revs.  E.  N.  Thwaites  and  Martin  J.  Hall  also 
conducted  Special  Missions  at  Kandy  and  Colombo  in  the  spring  of  1894. 

The  C.M.S.  Church  Council  system  is  snccessfully  worked  in  Ceylon.  The 
District  Councils  manage  all  financial  business;  and  the  Central  Council 
is  a  powerful  deliberative  body,  which  has  on  several  occasions  manifested 
e-xemplary  faithfulness  to  Scrijjtural  and  Evangelical  truth. 

Western  and  Soutuern  Pkovinces. 
Colombo,  the  modern  capital  of  the  Island,  was  not  occupied  by  the  Society 
Colombo         ""*'^  1850.     Some  years  before  that,  however,  in  1843,  a  C.M.S. 

Association  was  formed  at  Colombo  to  help  the  Mission  with 
funds,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Colin  Cami)bcll,  then  Governor,  and  other 
high  officials.  In  1850,  the  liev.  G.  Pettitt,  of  Tinnevelly,  wi>s  transferred 
to  Ceylon  as  Secretary  of  the  Mission,  and  in  that  ca  j)acity  took  up  his  abode 
at  Colombo.  He  found  some  Singhalese  catecbists  at  work,  and  a  few 
converts  ;  and  he  oigauized  also  a  Tamil  Mission.  By  his  efforts  a  church 
for  the  English  residents  was  erected  on  the  esplanade  called  Galle  Pace, 
as  a  centre  of  evangelical  and  missionary  influence,  after  the  example  of 
the  Old  Church,  Calcutta,  and  Oirgaum  Church,  Bombay.  It  was  opened 
by  Bishop  Chapman  in  1853  ;  and,  ever  since,  English,  Singhalese,  and  Tamil 
services  have  been  conducted  in  it  for  the  congregations  of  the  three  races 
t?8pectively.  Another  church,  St.  Luke's,  Borella,  now  belongs  to  the 
Society;  and  both  of  them  have  assigned  parochial  districts.  Active 
evangelistic  work,  by  means  of  public  preaching,  visiting,  and  vernacular 
schools,  is  carried  on  for  both  Singhalese  and  Tamils  ;  and  there  is  a  Tamil 
Christian  Girls'  Boarding  School. 

Coita  is  a  village  six  miles  from  Colombo,  and  has  a  history.  When  the 
Cotta.  Portuguese  first  arrived  in  Ceylon,  Cotta  was  a  royal  residence. 

Under  the  Dutch,  il,  was  a  centre  of  religious  'teaching  and 
influence.  There  was  a  large  chin-ch,  and  one  of  the  ministers,  a  Singhalese 
Christian  who  had  been  educated  in  I  Tolland,  was  the  first  to  translate  the 
New  Testament  into  the  vernacular.  The  Avhole  population  of  the  district 
then  professed  Christianity  and  had  been  bai)tized.  There  was  no  Buddhist 
temple,  and  the  Buddhist  priests  were  forbidden  to  recite  their  prayers  in 
public.  The  transfer  of  Ceylon  to  the  British  brought  a  great  change.  Tl  e 
Dutch  system  of  a  nominal  state  religion  was  very  defective;  but  the  Englibh 
had  no  system  at  all.  Churches  and  schools  fell  into  decay  ;  and  the  mass 
of  the  people,  whose  Christianity  had  been  the  merest  profession,  relap.-td 
into  Buddhism.  A  Baptist  missionary  sought  for  two  or  three  years  to  brino- 
them  to  Christ,  but  about  1820  he  left  the  place.  In  1822  it  was  occupied 
for  the  C.M.S.  by  the  Rev.  S.  Lambrick.  Assisted  by  Mr.  Selkirk,  he 
devoted  much  pains  to  the  translation  of  the  Seriptiues,  and  in  1833  they 
completed  what  is  known  as  the  Cotta  Bible,  In  1828  a  training  class 
was  begun,  whith,  with  some  variations  in  scope  and  purpose,  and  some  few 
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intervals,  has  been  carriod  on  over  sinre,  and  many  podly  pastors  evnn- 
Rel.stH,  and  teacbors  bav,.  been  ..duoatod  in  it.  /  F.  H.islam  ^^  i"s 
T  rm.aial  Irom  IHI^H  to  1850,  and  C.  C.  Fcnn  fron.  1853  to  IStili  Z  to 
1  y  yearn  after  its  oerupafon,  Cotta  proved  a  n.ost  disappointing  Held.  So 
ueustomed  were  tbe  people  to  a  mere  outwar.l  profession  of  reb^ion,  tbat 
the  most  fervent  preacbm-  failed  to  touch  them.     Tbero  were  iu.n.lreds    f 

a  Kmit  Buddhist  revival  t.,ok  place,  and  CJiristianity  was  vebementlv 
assailed  with  weapons  forced  by  the  infidelity  of  EuiH^p^U  „,m  *  ^ 
a|H  H  ati^o,!.  The  weedin,..  however,  did  Kood";  and  sin.L  tIaM.  tl.o  S^^t  ve 
Christian  eommumty  has  b.en  in  a  far  more  healtbv  state.  Under  the 
Kev.  J  Ireland  Jones  and  bis  successor,  th..  Kev.  14.  T.  DowbiL'L'in,  active 
evauKehstic  agencies  have  covered  the  district;  efHcient  schools  l,a;e  been 
earned  on;  nat.ve  past.,rs  have  nnnistered  to  the  village  cr«iSon 
and  year  by  ^ear  Cotta  has  contributed  to  the  history  of  tl  c^  Co  "on 
Mission  touchuifr  instances  of  the  power  of  divine  f,'race  • 

Baddegama,  a  iarp.  village  fourteen  miles  from  Gail,.,  in  the  Southern 
Baddegama.    { '■wV"/'M"'^!"  ^^^^^mid^t  of  beautiful  scenery,  was  occupied  in 

.1  ,^'1';"  ^*''''-  ^-  *^">'"'"-  A  picturesquely  situated  cliurch 
was  consecrated  by  Bishop  ileSer  in  1,S25.  The  history  Jf  t  M  ssb  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Cotta.  A  Girls'  B..,rding  S.di.H.l  w.^s  «  en.-d  in  188^ 
the  girls  of  wh  ch  have  done  well  in  tbe  Government  inl  S  i  u,^  Jj  aSa* 
tions.  A  hopeiul  work  has  opened  at  a  fisbin;,  villa<,e.  i)oda  duwa  s  i  milej 
from  Baddegama,  where  Miss  Phillips,  the  Hrst  n.i^s  onaiT  e.  ou  o  the 
New  bouth  Wales  Church  Missionary  Associa,t.on,  went  to  rSe  hi  ms. 

Cknxual  Phovince. 

.  Jnf  ^'''f''^''^  «^"  ^^^  bill-country  of  Ceylon  are  called  Kandyans.  Thev 
are  of  a,  stronger  and  more  independent  character  than  the  Singhalese  o^ 
the  plains,  and  they  preserved  their  freedom  inta.-t  throughou  the  Por 
tnguese  and  Dutch  periods.  It  was  with  great  difficnltv^  an  -ifter  tZ. 
massacre  by  them  of  one  whole  detachment  of  troops  ^180;  1  at  le 
British  forces  at  ength  subdued  them,  in  1815.  I'io  years  later  a  to  • 
inidable  insurrection  broke  out,  bnt  it  was  quelled  irTsiH  when  tb^ 
tamons  relic  before  noticed,  Buddha's  Tooth,  was  captured. 

Ihe  oecupation  of  Kandy  as  a  Mission  station  took  place  in  the  same  year 

,.  yS^'     ^"<^  "'t-'v.  S.  Laml)rick  was  the  first  mission-nv  n,.  i 

his  removal  to  Cotta.  tbe  Kev.  T.  Browning  took  char  h;V';i  ' 

sionary  ,hose  name  is   indissolubly  eonneet'ed  w ith  kSv  w^  the  ReT 
W.  Oakley,  who  laboured  there  from  1835  to  18r,7      1..  tZl'        i  ' 

to  the  hill-station  of  Nuwera  EH;"  when^fived  f  ^w^  trjoar^XTs 
the  active  secretary  and  revered  counsellor  of  the  whole  Cevhm%n«  ? 
The  pastoral  care  of  the  Singhalese  e,.nglvgatio.^^'I^^ni;?  M  ,.'  '^"• 
handed  over  to  a  native  clergyman.  the^Kev  Sor  elius  jfyasi^i^i^l^.^a^^  ""a" 
interregnum  of  catechists  followed,  and  lasted  f..r  severa  year  I  .t  in  l^r" 
the  Rev.  Henry  Gunasekara  succeeded,  and  b.-  hiL  cm  t"  ,m  !l  *?  .  "  ' 
ever  since,  and  acted  as  ehairmau  of  the  K  uuly  cZeh  Co  n  i  Z^'"  f  •'','' 
thi-ee  or  four  other  congregations  are  also  c'mLted  ""^'  ^'"^  '''^'''' 

in  18o7  the  Kaud,/  Collerjiu/.  School  was  opened  by  the  Rev  ,J  Ireland 
The  Kandy  f.^.""';  "^'^^^  '^  ^^^  *"  ^"'"^"^  *'^«  ^""«  «'"  "'«  Kandyan  chiefs  L 
''''''«'■  It /l  7*^'  'i?*  successful,  and  though  it  was  valued  by  oHiers 

of  Trinitv  ."Zl'by  ?  f^'f/l^'p  ?•"  '^''  ^^  was  reopened  witJ  thenLe 

position,  Vhich-r  h'ai  ^I^.i:iJ^r'^V£^iTt  "^  Tr'^ 
^i^t^j^  lriJs?« -^^^-^-^^        tl;: 

E.  J.  Perry,  a  master  in  Merchant  Taylors'  School.     But  the  new  Prfnc^jli 
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had  ha  I'll  V  K^t  to -work  whon  ho  was  accidentiilly  shot  dead.  In  iHDO  the 
Itcv.  II.  1*.  Naiiior-Chiveriii^;  was  apitointcd  lo  Hucceud  him.  This  laboiiivrs 
havt^  l)L'»'n  much  encourugod,  t'Hiiecially  during  the  past  fow  years,  by 
stiuhjiits  confessinj,'  Chriwfr  in  haptinin.  In  IK!ll  one  Hiiddhint  youtli  and 
one  Hindu  were  baptized ;  iu  1H1»2  three  BuddluntM  and  two  Hindus;  and 
in  1893  one  Buddhist,  a  Kamlyan  of  higli  family,  the  nejdiew  of  a  h'ading 
ofliciul  in  the  Tootii  Teiniile.  '  The  hite  (Jovernor  of  Ceylon,  Sir  A.  E. 
Havelock,  on  more  than  one  oceiision  showed  his  interest  iu  the  College 
by  )<residing  on  the  Annual  Prize  Days. 

In  1853,  the  Rev.  E.  T.   lliggeus  founded  the  Kwulyan  or  Siuffhalexc 

Itimrancy,  an  evangelistic  mission  to  the  villages  all  over  tin; 

Kundyan        hill-country.     This  work  involves  a  rough  and  arduous  life,     In 

Itineranoy.    ^  ,.,,in,try  as  large  as  Wales,  the  missionary  has  to  be  incessantly 

walking  up  and  down  mcmutains  higher  than  any  in  Wales,  and  to  be  content 

at  night  with   the   moat   uninviting  accommodation   in    a    Kandyan   hut. 

Among  many  hundreds  of  converts  who  have  been  baptized,  Abraham,  a 

devout  Buddhist,  who  eighteen  times  went  on  pilgrimage  to  the  sacred 

Bo-tree  at  Anuradpura,  and  after  his  conversion  frequently  visited  the  same 

jdace  with  the  Kev.  and  Mrs.  Ireland  Jones  to  bear  witness  to  his  Master, 

deserves  to  be  mentioned.     After  some  thirty  years  of  faithful  service  as  a 

catechist,  he  died  in  1891.     Several  ex-Buddhist  [iriests  have  been  baptized 

in  recent  years.     A  second  centre  of  itineration  is  at  Kurunegala. 

Another  Itinerant  Miss^ion  over  nearly  the  same  district  wa,s  begun  in 
1855,  called  the  Tamil  Uoolii  Mission.  The  hills  and  mountains  in  the 
centre  of  Ceylon  were  formerly  covered  with  coffee  plantations,  but  cott'ti' 
has  now  been  partly  sujierseded  by  tea.  The  labo>\rers  for  these  i)lantations 
are  Tamils  from  South  India,  who  go  over  to  Ceylon  for  a  term 
Tamil  Cooly  ^j;  years  and  then  return  to  their  own  land.  Their  neglected 
Mission.  condition  and  accessibility  to  Christian  influence  attracted  the 
attention  of  Dr.  John  Murdoch  (so  well  known  for  his  labours  in  behalf  of 
vernaculai  ed\uation  and  literature  in  India)  and  the  Kev.  W.  Knight, 
Secretary  of  theC.M.S.,  who  was  visiting  Ceylon  to  insjiect  the  Mission  ;  and 
in  1855  the  Tamil  Cooly  Mission  was  established  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Eurojjean  planters  themselves,  and  a  Local  Committee  of  planters  was 
formed,  comprising  men  of  various  denominations.  The  C.M.S.  took  entire 
charge  of  the  work,  the  Local  Committee  undertaking  to  defray  all  expenses 
except  the  maintenance  of  any  European  mis.sionaries  who  might  be  sent. 
Tamil  catechists  were  obtained  from  Tiunevelly.  Many  hundreds  of  the 
coolies  have  been  baptized,  a  great  many  of  whom  have  returned  to  India. 

NOUTHKWN    PllOVIXCE. 

Jaffna,  the  peninsula  at  the  north  end  of  Ceylon,  was,  as  already  men- 
tioned, one  of  tlie  first  districts  occupied  by  the  Society.  The 
n''*t'*  t°*  peninsula  is  thirty-six  miles  long  by  twenty' broad,  and  consists 
"ct.  ^^  ^^^^  great  plain,  covered  with  palmyra  and  cocoa-nut  i)alms. 
The  population  exceeds  200,000,  almost  entnely  Tamils,  immigrants  from 
South  India,  and  Hindus  in  religion.  Tlie  Rev.  Josei>h  Knight  was  the 
tirst  C.M.S.  missionary  in  Jatt'nrt,  his  station  being  iV( //ore.  In  1S41  the 
district  of  ChumUculhi  was  taken  up,  an  old  Portuguese  church  being  handed 
to  the  Mis-ion  by  its  pastor,  Christian  David,  a  convert  of  Schwartz's. 
In  1849,  the  Koiiay  district  was  occupied.  An  important  high-class 
Boys'  School  was  begun  at  Chundicully  in  1851,  replacing  a  Boarding- 
School  which  had  been  carried  on  there.  Among  other  institutions  are 
the  Kopay  Training  Institution  for  schoolniasters,  opened  in  18bo,  and  the 
Nellore  Girls'  Boarding  School,  commenced  iu  1842.  There  are  five  pasto- 
rates, Nellore,  Kopay,  Chundicully,  Kokoville,  and  Pallai ;  and  the  extensive 
adjacent  distrii-t  on  the  mainland,  called  the  Wannie,  is  regularly  visited  by 
evangelists.  The  Rev.  G.  Champion,  the  senior  of  tbe  native  pastors,  can 
count  over  filtv  years  of  service  for  Christ,  thirty  as  au  ordained  minister. 
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Tho  BiBlioj)  of  Colombo  ndniittod  fo\ir  Natives  to  tlio  diiiconato  for  thoBO 
northern  pastoratoH  at  tho  doBo  of  1893, 

DiDOKMK  OF  Cor,i)Miio, 
Ceylon  was  included  in  tlin  DioccHo  of  Calcutta  wlit>n  that  hoo  wiih  cHtah. 
liHht'd  in  1H14,  but  when  tho  Dioct'Ho  of  Madras  waH  t'ormt'd  in 


Blihopi  of 
Colombo. 


1M!{.'»  it  was  IrauMfern-d  tiicroto. 


10 


The  DioceHc  of  (Joloiubo,  whicli 
is  co-ext<'nHiv('  with  tiio  Island,  waw  OMtaliliHhcd  in    181').     Tiie 
J^iwhopH  havo  boeii   Dr.  Ciiapnian,  1H4.'')  ;  Dr.  Piers  il.  ClauK'htou,  lH(i'2;   Dr. 
.forniyn,  l871  ;  and   Dr.   K.  S.  (Jopleston,  conMecnited  in   IH7().     On  IJishop 
Coplestou's  arrival  in    the    iHlainl,  serious  didicullies  arose,  owiii),'  to  Ins 
seeking'  a  more  direct  roiitrol   than  his  predecessors  had   had  over  all  the 
uiissinnary  work  in  tin*  Diocoso.    The  So<iety  conceived  that  its  just  liberties  as 
an  independent  orj^'aiiization,  and  thoM((  of  its  niissionarien  aseier>,'ynionof  the 
diocese,  were  at  stake;  and  tho  controversy  was  rendered  still  more  painful 
by  theological   diSi-rences.     'i'he   missionaries   feared  tho   influence  of  tlu 
Bishop's  advanced  Church   views,  and  thoir  protests  were  hacked  by  tin 
Coniniittee  at  home;    but  this  is  not  the   place  to  enter  into  details.     In 
18(S0,  the  questions  at  issue  were  submitted  t(»  tho  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Dr.  Tait),  the  Archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  Thomson),  tho  Bishops  of  Lon(h)n 
(Dr.  Jackson),  Durham  CDr.  Li<,'htfoot),  and  Winchester  (Dr.  Harold  ISrowne); 
ami  the  result  was  an  "  Opinion  "  from  these  five  prelatt>H  which  was  accepted 
on  both  sides  as  jatisfactory,  and  under  which  the  Mission  has  hwn  carried 
on  ever  since  with  little  d-fiiculty.     The  B  shop  has  worked  very  cordiallv 
with  the  missionaries,  visiting  every  station  in  turn,  confirming  candidates, 
and  joininj^  in  evanj^elistic  preaching,  &o.     In  1S81,  indeed,  some  (piestions 
arose  upon  which  the  mi^sicmaries  ami   lay  friends  in  r,.ylon  differed  from 
the  Home  Committee,  and  tin     b'evs.  J.  Marton   aiwl  ('.  C.  Fenn  were  sent 
out  to  adjust  matters;  which  they  accomplished   to   general  satisfactiim 
and  no  further  difliculty  has  occurred. 

In  1881,  notice  was  given  by  the  Government  that  the  English  Church  in 
Dise»tabli»h.  ^^'>'^""  .^'^^  ^^  ^^  disestaldished,  and  the  subsidies  withdrawn, 
m*nt.  "  ■*'*-'''tt'^l  interests,  however,  being   respected.     Tho  Bishop  sum- 

moned  a  Synod  or  Conference,  comprising  tho  clergy  and  lav 
representatives,  English  and  native,  which  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare 
a  constitution  for  the  digest ablished  ('hurcb.  This,  after  some  preliminarv 
difficulties  and  prolonged  though  (rieudly  discussions,  was  sncccssfullv  arconi'- 
plished  by  188(),  the  date  fixed  for  disestalilishment  to  take  effect.  *  Two  or 
three  of  the  Society's  mi^sionaricjs  took  an  active  part  in  this  work.  The 
English  Church  in  Ceylon  is  now  entirely  independent,  but  by  its  own  consti- 
tution, voluntarily  and  una  nimously  adopted,  it  is  linked  in  closest  association 
with  the  Church  of  England.  By  an  Act  of  the  local  Legislature,  the  English 
Church  in  Ceylon  is  iiound  by  the  same  laws  and  rules  as  the  Church  of 
England  ;  and,  l»y  the  same  Act,  any  resolution  of  tiio  local  Church  body 
not  in  accordance  v  ith  this  obligation  is  ipso  facto  void. 

The  other  Mis-ons  in  Ceylon  tw  the"  S.P.C.,  tho  Weslnyan  and 
Other  Baptist    Societies,   the   Salvation    Army,    and    the    American 

Mission*.  Board  ((  ongn-gationali^t),  the  last-named  in  Jaffna  only. 
Much  work  1,*  also  done  by  chaplains  appointed  by  the 
Bishop,  who  are  eni  ined  to  labour  among  both  Europeans  and  Natives. 
According  to  the  Indian  Decennial  Statistics  of  1890,  the  total  number 
of  Native  Christians  connected  with  these  agencies  wls  14,598,  of  whom 
3723  were  attached  to  the  Church  of  England  (hmi/p^  the  C.M.S. 
Christians),  antj.  8550  were  Wesleyans. 

Statistics,  1894.— C.M.S.  Ckylon  Mission. 
European  Missioiiariea  :    Clergy,  17 j    Lay  2  ;    Wives,  15 j   Ladios,  11.    Natives: 
Uorgy,  17;  Lay  Agents,  Mala  snd  Female,  520;  Native  Christian  Adherents,  8569: 
Native  Communicants,  2952;  Schools,  208;  Scholars,  15,651. 

(For  Chronological  TcMf,  see  page  196.) 
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T.  Tub  Countuy  and  PEort-B. 
I.  eonsidoHng  China  as  a  ^^l^^^^l/Z'^^l^^- 

population.  The  area  of  t,  ^^^^Z^t^::^o}^o(:l^^o 
square  miles,  while  tj^\°^^^^", ,Virnrthir  vast  area  is  comprised  in  tho 
i:!ZJt^^^^^^-r^'^^  two-thirds  include 
Chinese  Tartary,  ^""g?^^",' f^^f^^vf kongolia,  and  Manchuria  con- 

But  though  so  7.^«t,;^^^^Jj;';,^^  S 

tribute  a  comparatively  small  propoitiono  IP        ^ovinces  of  China 

,aore  than  20,000^00  whereathao  ^^^^^^^.^^  ,?  227,000,000  thus 
proper  amounts  by  the  Wst  ecent^^  p  ^^^  admitted  that  the  old 
L' ving  a  total  ot  J.ii,wv,      -•     ^  b  millions  is  sometimes 

^stimite  of  400  milHo..  --.^^  .^^^^^^^f ,™  350  millions.  This 
"^•'^P'l  to  '/?/ror N;  '-'•- ri^-KZ.,..  The  following  are  the  two 
c^tSes  Sr^lSghteen  ProCincos  of  China  proper  :- 

"K'TillnitlS. 


Chih-li      . 

Shan-tnng 

Shan-ei 

Slien-si 

Kan-sTi 

Kiang-8U 


Millions. 

20  or  28 

19  ,.  !i9 
1)  „  14 
7  „  10 
3  „  IS 

20  ..  28 


Ho-nan  . 

Hn-peh  . 

Gan-hwuy 

Cbe-kiang 

Fuli-kien 

Kiang-si 


MilU"ns, 
15  or  23 
20\  „  27i 

y  „  31 

13  „  201 
10  „  14^ 
15     „  23 


Hu-nan  . 

Kwan-tung 

Kwang-si 

Kwei-cliow 

Sz-chuen 

YiiQ-nan 


IG    or  184 
-"■    „  W 
,     71 
5'i 
2M 
54 


4 

20 

5 


Twhat  ma^eJ''  China's  ^HlHons "^imposmg  i^tl^^^^^ 

,,,,s.     The  whole  race  f^^«J?"J^ltl°^,^.el.ernany  distinct  nations,  and 
Within  the  boundaries  of  Br^tishln    athcie  a^-^m    ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

a  hundred  ditlerent  ^"rf^?r„^Sllual  language  of  the    north  is  not 

part  of  Kwang-Si.  .  i    gpaco  for  every  variety 

^  In  an  Empire  of  such  vast  ^^^^^^.^^'^'^/'.^'J^f  to  the  north  stretch  the 
Physical  of  physical  «^--f  ^f^^  J^;i5rto  the  west  rise  the  majestic 
character,  wide  ♦'^^•^^^'■^'^"'i.l.^^.^^Ee'  ^^o  great  mountain-ranges  t. end 
istics.  mountams  of   Iibct    ^^if "^^  J^^^^^^^^^^  ^f  these  is  the  Thsin- 

eastward  right  across. the  ^-l-^;^^J^;"ifthe  14ling,  a  mighty  ridge,  with 
ling,  or  Blue  Mountains  /'^^^^^^''^^''i;^^^^^  „reat  ranges  lies  a  vast  tract  of 
peaks  12,000  feet  m  he.ght.     ^etw^^'J^  these  g^  h^  populated  and 

l-ertile  land,  covering  '^^  ".f^*^  «  ^fJ^Twi*^^^^^^^^  aVe  as  yet  unknown,  and 

admirably  cultivated.     I^> ;'^/;«"^^^>  ™  ^„ouut  of  traffic  is  carried  on  by 

roads  are  few  and  very  far  ^f  ^^f"'.%Xsect  the  land  in  every  direction 
means  of  a  system  of  canals,  w^^^^^^^^^^  ^.^^^.^,     The  Grand 

connecting  many  o  Uie  «'"f  ,^^^7,^^^*  ^^u-oof  Cheh-Kiang.withTient- 
Caual,  which  connects  Hang-Chow,  »  ^h  1  [ov .  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
sin,  the  port  of  Peking,  is  about  boO  "'l^^  "  '^^ -j^^  „,  Yellow  Eiver,  but 
g  iatest'rivers,  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  and  the  H  a^G  ^lo^^^  ^^.^.^,j^  ^^..^uct  of 
has  latterly  become  <=o™V'avativ;^^y  ^fgf^^  ^^^^^  which  is  subject  to 
the  latter  river,    common^  -Ued     Cln^^^        ^^^  ^^^^^^^  *""Th"   ."e 

S:rt^;s^2;::roSL -^^^^^«  ^raining^.  vast  basin  estimated 
at  750,000  square  miles. 
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Habits  and 
Customs. 


Of  course,  in  speaking  of  au  Empire  extending  from  18°  to  40"  N.  lat., 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  very  wide  variety  of  (;limate  ;  Canton, 
the  southern  capital,  being  actually  in  the  Tropics,  while  Peking 
is  subject  to  violent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold — the  heat  in  summer  being 
exceedingly  trying,  the  thermometer  often  upwards  of  100°  Fahr.,  while 
through  the  long  Avinter  months  the  cold  is  excessive,  and  the  city  is  virtually 
cut  olf  from  the  outer  world,  ice  a  foot  thick  rendering  the  river  unnavigable. 
The  pleasantest  climate  is  that  of  the  central  zone,  extending  from  Fuh- 
Kien  and  Shan-Tung  on  the  eastern  coast  to  Si-Chuen  on  the  west — a  belt 
which  includes  the  most  fertile  provinces — the  granary  of  China. 

Sad  to   say,   an   ever-increasing  proportion   of  the  finest  land  is   being 
absorbed  by  the  cultivation  of  poppies  for  the  supply  of  China's 
Cultivation,    ^^.gg — opium.     So  enormously  has  the  illegal  growth  of  native 
opium  increased,  that  it  is  said  it  already  far  exceeds  the  amount  imported. 
Prior  to  the  British  "  Opium  War  "  this  domestic  cultivation  was  exceedingly 
limited,  whereas  now  wide  tracts  of  the  richest  land,  which  should  naturally 
be  devoted  to  silk  and  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  beans,  wheat,  and  other  grain, 
are  in  every  dii'ection  given  up  to  opium — a  greed  of  gain  which  has  already 
resulted  in  most  grievous  sutfering.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  dreadful 
famines  which  hare  of   late  years  scourged  the  north  of  China,  may  be 
attributed  in  some  measure  to  this  cause — the  granaries  having  been  left 
unfilled  and  no  provision  made  for  years  of  drought, — although  it  must  be 
added  that  want  of  means  of  transport  contributed  largely  to  the  result. 
Chinese  cities  are,  as  a  rule,  walled;  and  the  number  of  these  is  some- 
times reckoned  at  17,000.     The  18  provinces  are  divided  into 
182  pi-efectures  and  1279  districts,  each  with  its  central  city, 
besides  numbers  of  smaller  towns.     The  city  walls  are  for  the 
most  part  earthworks  faced  with  stone,  and  with  parapets  of  brick.    Shrubs, 
and  even  large    trees,    strike  root  and  flouiish   in   the   interstices  of  the 
masonry,  and  in  May  the  walls  are  festooned  with  roses  and  honeysuckle. 
The  city  gates  are  opened  at  sunrise  and  closed  at  dusk.     Most  of  these 
cities  have  water-gates  ;  and  every  night  a  fleet  of  100  or  200  market-boats 
gathers  outside.     When  the  narrow  entrance  is  cleared  shortly  before  sun- 
rise by  the  liftSng  of  the  drawliridge,  or  the  removal  of  the  water  chain,  the 
struggle   which  ensues   forms  a  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion,  amusing 
to  contemplate,  but  most  unpleasant  to  be  involved  in.     The  streets  are 
paved  throughout,  and  are  for  the  most  part  very  narrow.     The  back  streets 
are  dull  and  uninteresting,  but  the  front  streets  and  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares of  trade,  where  the  varnished  shop  signs  (black  ground  with  the  words 
in  gilt,  or  white  ground  with  red  characters),  glowing  in  a  long  line  under 
the  brilliant  sunshine,  afford  an  animated  and  striking  picture.     These 
thoroughfares,   so  busy  and  noisy  by  day,   are   quiet  and  comparatively 
deserted  in  the  late  evening.     Paraffin  lamps  are  being  introduced  now 
along   Chinese  city  streets,  gas  is  largely  used  in  tlu  foreign   mercantile 
settlements,  and  the  streets  of  the  Shanghai  Concession  are  lighted  with  the 
electric  light.     Opium  dens  abound  now,  not  merely  in  the  back  alleys,  but 
oftentimes  in  the  great  thoroughfares ;  and  they  are  crowded  with  the  victims 
of  the  drug.     But  Chinese  cities  at  night  present  an  appearance  so  decent 
and  so  orderly  as  to  perplex   and  sadden  a  Christian  new-comer   as   he 
contrasts  such  scenes  with  the  streets  of  Christendom  by  night.     lie  learns, 
however,  after  a  while  something  of  the  evil  and  corruption  which  may  lurk 
below  this  quiet  surface. 

The  two  objects  which  catch  the  eye  of  a  stranger  arc  the  very  long 
queues  of  the  men  and  the  small  feet  of  the  women.  Tucse  queues,  called 
"  pigtails  "  by  Europeans,  are,  in  fact,  much  more  like  cows' tails.  And 
the  queue  worn  in  England  as  recently  as  the  first  quarter  of  this  century, 
in  length,  at  all  events,  more  closely  resembled  the  tail  of  the  first- 
mentioned  animal  than  a  Chinaman's  graceful  appendage.  Moreover,  this 
is  not  a  Chinese,  but  a  Tartar  badgo,  imposed  upon  the  people  by  theii 
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conqu-rors      Hence  the  significance  of  the  name  Chawj-nao,  "long-tailed," 
aiven  "to  tiio  rebels  who  so  nearly  overturned  the  ruling  Tartar  dynasty 
thirtv  vears  ago,  and  hoped  to  set  up  a  n  vtive  tail-less  line.     Hence  also  the 
arvvo  sitsnicion  with  which  Mio  officials  in  China  vii'wed  the  spread  of  the  tail- 
cutting  rumour  in  the  summer  of  1877.     Foot-binding  is  a  custom  probahly 
more  than  1000  years  old.     Some  say  that  a  Chinese  empress  had  a  clul)  toot 
and  in  order  to  hide  the  dcformitv,  bandaged  and  swathed  it ;  whereupon  the 
ladies  of  fashion,  deeming  it  a  mark  of  l>eauty,  copied  it^  by  cminpmg  their 
feet     The  origin  of  the  custom  is  ascribed  also  to  a  concnVnne  ot  tlie  last  sove- 
reicn  oftheTs'i  dynasty,  a.d.  501.     She  was  named  P'an  Fei.     Her  tiny  feet 
dancing  on  a  platform  ornamented  with  golden  lilies  charmed  the  emperor. 
..  Everv  footstep  makes  a  lily  ^row,"  cried  ho  ;  and  the  "  golden  lotas     is  a 
poetical  name  for  women's  feet.     Tlie  ,.resent  distortion  originating  in  the 
attempt  to  rival  P'an  Fei,  is  called  "  the  lily  hook."     Yao  Niang  again, 
wife  of  the  last  ruler  of  the  Southern  T'ang  dynas.y,  a.d,  975  is  said  to  have 
had    feet  "cramped    in  the    sembl.nce   of  the  new  moon.'     J  he   theory 
that  it  was  invented  to  compel  Chinese  women  to  bo  "keepers  at  home, 
however  ingenious,  is  hardly  authentic.     The  Emperor  K'ang-hv',  lounder 
of  the  present  Mancliu  dynasty,  a.d.  KKVi,   made  a  determined  ettort  to 
suppress  foot-binding;  but  he  desisted  when  assured  that  it  would  rt^ult 
in  rebellion.     The   Manchu  empresses  are  said  never  to   bind   tbeir   leet. 
Anti.foot-binding    Societies   have   been   iormed  by  the  Chinese  gentry  m 
Anov  and  Canton  ;  and  the  more  enlightened  Native  Christians  are  setting 
their  faces  against  the  practh-o.     Infanti.-ide  is  supposed  by  so.no  to  be  luli- 
aely  connected  with  female  foot-binding  ;  q.<l.,  '  Women  with  .n.al   feet 
cannot  be  of  much  use  ;  custom  will  not  allow  us  to  unbind  their  feet,  there- 
fo^  we  must  thin  the  sex."     It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  Nvluch 
bis  crime  prevails  in  China.   In  certain  districts  near  Amoy  only  seven-ten  hs 
of  female  infants  are  allowed  to  live.     Probably  the  crime  is  local,  and  liable 
to  variation  in  intensity,  being  influenced  by  famine  and  scarcity.    Heathen 
societies  exist  (notably  at  Ningpo)  whose  object  is  to  subsidize  poor  pai-ents 
who  have  a  daughter  born,  and  punish  those  who  have  been  tound  guilty  of 
the  practice.     Infanticide  is  condemned  by  P'll^lic  opinion 

The  Government  of  China  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  the  Emperor  being 
resi-nsible  only  to  the  gods,  whose  earthly  vicegmmt  he  is 
Government,  g,  J  g^d  to  be:  hence  his  suggestive  titles,  as  "  Son  ot  Heaven, 
"  the  Imiterial  Supreme."  He  is  regarded  as  the  representative  ot  Heaven, 
while  the  Empress  represents  Mother  Earth.  The  Emperoris  assisted  in 
the  administration  of  Government  by  a  Cabinet  Council  and  six  supreme 
tribunals,  but  the  ultimate  decision  on  all  points  rests  in  his  own  hands. 

II.   IIlSTOIlY. 

Of  all  existing  nations,  none  can  compare  with  China  for  the  antiquity  of 
her  historical  records,  which  are  probably  authentic  to  as  early 

'""''^'  as  2000  n.c.  (when  they  merge  into  mythology).  1  he  earliest 
recognized  dynasties  are  those  of  Hia  and  Shang,  the  fathers  of  agriculture 
and  letters.  But  really  authentic  history  <lates  from  the  beginning  ot  the 
Chow  dynasty  about  1100  n.c,  at  which  time  China  seems  to  have  been 
divided  into  man>  independent  States,  though  all  acknowledgmg  the 
suzerainty  of  its  chief  ruler.  About  250  n.c.  the  Chow  tamily  w^re  super- 
seded bv  one  of  the  Tsiu  family,  who  having  reduced  all  surroundmg  states 
to  subjection  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  and  gave  to  the  con«olidated 
Empire  his  own  name,  Tsina  or  China.  This  hrst  Emperor  bu.lt  the  Gieat 
Wall,  called  Wan-li  chang  (myriad  mile  wall),  as  a  protection  -o  vinst  the 
Manchu  Tartar  tribes  or  Huns,  who  had  ever  been  dangerous  I'^i^'l^^,';";.';' 
and  who  continued  to  make  incursions  during  the  reigns  ot  the  Han  (ac.  -Ob) 
the  Tang  (a.d.  G08),  and  the  Sung  (a.d.  9G0)  dynasties  About  the  year 
1269  one  of  the  Sung  Emperors  was  so  rash  as  to  appeal  to  the  Grand  Khan 
of  the  Mongols  or  Western  Tartars  to  aid  him  in  expelling  the  Manchus. 
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Accordingly,  Kublai  Khan  arrived  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  and 
having  driven  out  tlie  Manchus  ho  took  possession  of  the  throne,  founding 
the  new  dynasty  of  Yuen,  the  first  foreign  rulers  of  China.  He  afterwards 
conquered"  Manchuria,  so  that  his  dominions  extended  from  Corea  to  Asia 
Minor,  and  from  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca— an  extent  of 
territory  which  neither  ])reviously  nor  since  tliat  time  has  ever  been  ruled 
by  one  monarch.  He  died  at  Pekmg  in  a.d.  1294.  In  13G8  the  Chinese 
succeedeil  in  expelling  these  usurpers,  and  founded  the  Ming  dynasty,  which 
reigned  216  years,  when  Imperial  misgovernment  led  to  a  rebellion,  and 
the  throne  was  seized  by  a  usurper.  A  general  of  the  deposed  Emperor  now 
invited  the  aid  of  the  Manchu  Tartars,  These  came,  and,  after  a  seven 
years'  struggle,  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  Empire.  They  then 
established  themselves  in  Peking  in  164 1,  and  placed  on  the  Imperial  throne 
the  first  representative  of  the  dynasty  of  Ts'ing,  which  still  reigns,  exercising 
absolute  control  over  all  the  millions  of  v^hinese. 

Till  within  the  last  few  years  all  intercourse  with  foreigners  has  been  only 
Intercourse  calculated  to  excite  in  the  Chinese  mind  hatred  and  contempt, 
with  So  eaily  as  the  sixteenth  century  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

foreigners,  aroused  their  hostility,  not  only  by  greed  of  gain,  but  by  making 
the  extension  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  a  veil  for  political  intrigue. 
Then  followed  the  early  stages  of  IJritish  trade,  which  opened  a  back  door 
lor  illicit  smuggling  of  opium,  and  so  led  to  the  first  Opium  War  with  Britain 
in  1839.  In  1842,  the  Treaty  of  Nankin  was  signed,  whereby  China  was 
(tompelled  to  pay  an  enormous  sum  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to  cede 
the  Island  of  Hong  Kong  to  Britain  in  perpetuity,  and  to  throw  open  to 
foreign  trade  the  five  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Fuh-Chow,  Ningpo,  and 
Shanghai,  at  which  suitable  quarters  should  be  set  apart  for  foreign 
residents.  The  continuance  of  extensive  opium  smuggling  led  to  the  re- 
newal of  war  in  1856,  and  in  the  following  year  Canton  Avas  stormed  by  the 
allied  French  and  English  forces.  The  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho 
were  captured  in  May,  1858,  and  a  month  later  a  treaty  was  signed  at 
T'ien-Tsin,  by  wliich  China  was  required  to  pay  another  very  heavy  indemnity 
towards  war  expenses,  and  to  British  subjects  at  Canton.  She  Avas  also 
compelled  to  grant  protection  to  all  of  her  subjects  professing  the  Christian 
religion,  and  to  throw  open  for  residence  of  foreigners  nine  other  places  of 
importance,  namely,  New-Chwang,  T'ien-Tsin,  and  Chefbo,  in  the  north ; 
Hankow,  Kiu-Kiang,  and  Chin-Kiang,  on  the  Yang-tse  Eiver  ;  Tai-Wan  and 
Takao  in  Formosa;  and  Swatow  in  the  south.  But  as  the  French  and 
British  Ambassadors  were  on  their  way  to  Peking  to  ratify  this  treaty,  a 
filial  and  treacherous  efibrt  was  made  to  prevent  the  foreign  barbarians  from 
entering  the  capital,  which  necessitated  the  re-capture  of  the  Taku  Forts, 
followed  by  that  of  Peking  itself  in  December,  1860. 

While  endeavouring  to  defend  herself  against  foreign  aggression,  China 
was  torn  by  that  most  terrible  civil  war,  the  Tae-ping  Rebellion, 
which  broke  out  in  1850.  This  extraordinary  movement  had  a 
semi-Christian  origin,  but  it  soon  became  political,  and  assumed 
the  character  of  a  patriotic  effort  to  shake  off  the  Tartar  yoke.  So  wide- 
spread was  the  success  of  the  Tae-pings  that,  but  for  British  intervention, 
chances  seemed  almost  in  their  favour  ;  when  in  1861-2  British  and  American 
officers  were  allowed  to  take  command  of  the  Imperial  troops.  Then  the 
tide  of  fortune  was  turned,  and  Colonel  Charles  George  Gordon,  at  the  head 
of  his  "  ever-victorious  army,"  achieved  extraordinary  successes ;  but  the 
scenes  of  horrible  massacre  and  bloodshed  rivalled  those  previously  enacted 
by  the  Tae-pings, — horrors  which  roused  Grui'don's  indii^nation,  but  which 
he  was  poweiless  to  prevent.  Thus  the  Civil  War  was  suppressed;  but 
those  fifteen  bloody  and  destructive  years  were  not  to  be  quickly  forgotten, 
nor  has  the  Tartar  Government  been  unmindful  of  the  aid  afforded  in  its 
hour  of  need.  In  1876  it  agreed  to  throw  open  four  new  treaty  ports, 
namely,  Pakhoi,  on  the  coast  of  Kwang-Tung ;  Wan-Chow,  on  the  sea-coast, 
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batween  FuhChow  and  Nitigpo;  the  river-port  of  Wuhu,  fifty-five  miles 
above  Nan-King  on  the  lower  Yang-tse ;  and  I-Chaiig,  ab  .ut,  nine  iiundrcd 
miles   inland  on  the  same  river.     Four  other  ports  were  opeue  1,  including 
llang-Chow  and  Soo-Chow,  in  IBOf),  after  the  completion  of  the  war  with 
Japan,  nuiking  in  a'l  twenty-four  great  centres  free  to  European  commerce. 
From  time  to  time  in  recent  years  riots  of  a  more  or  leas  s  rious  (•haracter 
directed  against  forei^iieis  have  nrisen.     In  1891  a  VVesley.m  missionary 
and  an  English  consular  agent   were  murdered  at  \Vu  Siieh,  and  many 
Ctiinese  Roman  Catholic  Chris  ians  were  m  iss.icrod  in  the  far  north  beyond 
the  Great  Wall.      In  May,  1895,  riots  tooi;  pi  ice  at  Chentu   nnd   other 
places  in  the  Province  of  Si-Chuen,  when  mi-s  on  i)reniisej  were  d'.'stroyed, 
but  happily  no  lives  wore  taken.     The  most  serious  and  fatal  of  the  recent 
anti-foreigu  agitations  occurred  in  August,  189"),  when  the  missi(marics  of 
the  CMS.  and  the  C.E.Z.M.S.  labouring  at  Ku-Ciicng,  in  the  Province  of 
Fuh-Kien,  were  attacked,  and  eleven  members  of  the  party,  including  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  VV.  Stevvart   and  two  oi'  their  cliil  hvn,  were  killed.     (Scj 
infra,  p.    '88.)     In   most  of  the  ri.ts  which  have  occurred   it   has   been 
suspected,  and  in  some  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  Chincic  literati  and 
officials  were  the  instigators  and  abettors  of  the  outrages  complained  of ; 
and,  indeed,  the  Governmf-nt  itself  has  usu;illy  muiifested  an  obvious  desire 
not  to  interfere  with  the.-e  officials,  and  has  given  a  lengiheued  immunity 
to  criminals.     The    people,   however,   as   distinguished   from    the   officiil 
classes,  have  shown  themse'ves  friendly,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
it  may  be  said,  notwithstanding  these  occasional  outbreak*,  that  the  whole 
of  China  is  now  practically  open  to  the  foreigner.     It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  the  effect  will  be  upon  the  further  opening  up  of  the  country  of  the 
war  of  1894-5  between  China  and  Japan. 

Meanwhile    there    are   evidences    that    the    public    conscience   in   this 
country  is  being  gradually   ronsed  to  a  sense  of  the  national 
JP'^"  sin  involvel  in  the   relation   of  England   to  China   regarding 

•  the  Opium  Trade,  at  least  in  times  gone  by.     On  Apnl  lUtL, 

1890,  the  following  motion  of  Sir  Joseph  Pease  in  the  House  of  Commons 
obtained  a  majority  of  ihirty-one  in  a  House  of  291  Members :—"  That 
this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  system  by  wh'ch  the  Indiin  Opium 
revenue  is  raised  is  moraUv  indefensible,  and  would  urge  upon  the  Indian 
Government  that  they  should  cease  t)  grant  licenses  lor  the  culiivation  ot 
the  popf.y  and  sale  of  opium  in  British  India,  except  to  supply  the  legitimate 
demands  for  medical  jiurposes;  and  that  they  should  at  the  same  time  take 
measurjs  to  arrest  the  tiausit  of  Malwa  opiiini  through  British  terntory. 
A  Commission  was  appointed  by  Parliament  in  June,  1893,  to  inquire  into 
the  alleged  evils  of  the  opium  trade,  whose  report  was  pubhshed  m 
April,  1895.     This,  however,  proved  disappointing  to  this  extent:, 


that  it 


dealt  mainly  with  the  degree  of  prevalence  and  the  effects  of  opium  co- 
sumption  in  India,  where  the  drug  is  taken  ordinarily  in  the  form  ot  pills 
and  infusions— a  much  less  harmful  method  than  that  of  smjkmg  which 
prevails  in  China.  A  memorial  was  presented  t.)  the  Commissioners  by  lour- 
teen  British  missionaries  in  China  of  twenty-five  or  more  years'  standing 
(including  Bishop  Burdon,  Bishop  Moule,  and  Archdeacon  Moule).  urging 
them  to  recommend  the  restriction  of  the  Indian  produc;iou  of  opium  tj 
the  supply  of  what  is  needed  for  medicinal  purposes.  This  appeal  was 
V  gei  on  the  following  grounds,  among  others: — 

We  b.lieve  it  to  be  a  fact,  esti.blished  beyond  possibility  of  reasonable  doubt,  that 
the  consumption  of  opium  in  China  is  exerting  a  distiucily  deteriorating  eRect 
upon  tl.e  Chinese  people,  physioally,  sooiaMy,  aud  morally.  Statciuents  to  i his  etltCD 
have  been  repeatedly  made  i.i  Blue  15  .oks,  and  other  official  deeameiiti?,  "''  f^« 
authority  of  British  otHcialH  of  high  siaudinEf,  and  they  are  eutirMy  corroboiated  by 
our  own  personnl  observation.  The  Protestant  missionary  body  in  China  has  twic.-, 
by  itH  repreBentatives  assembled  in  Conforeuce,  and  including  men  ot  various 
nationalities  and  of  m.iny  diHoreut  Churchep,  unanimously  passed  lesulutioiis  con- 
demniug  emphatically  the  use  of  opium  by  the  Chinese  for  other  than  mcuioiual 
purpjBea,  and  deploring  the  cunuexiou  of  Qieat  Britain  with  the  opium  trade. 
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Til.    T^ANOUAOE,    LlTEHATUIlK,    EDUCATION. 

The  Chinese  Lan^nMg.'  in  one,  and  yet  maw/ohl.      One  lunRnage  for  tl.e 
r,ie  ;  two  Imndiva  or  so  for  the  ear.     One  Uini-na^'e  tor  h:^ol.x  ; 
language.       '       „         f^^  xpeech.     "In  the  extremiiies  of   the  north  anU 
south  of  India,"  savs  Klphinstone,  "  the  langnages  have  no  reseml.  an.v 
except  from  a  c  .nunon  mixture  of  Sanscrit."     For  Sanscrit  read  U  eu-h,  the 
Chinese   book    lansua^e,  and  the  sentence  will  fairly  we.;  do  service  tor 
China.     Any  woll-educatcd  rea.linp  man  in  any  of  the  eigliteen  provinces 
can  read  to  hims.^lf  a  book  in  this   Wen-U.     In  reading  out  loud  to  other.i, 
thou.di  he  will  not  read  it  as  it  stands  if  ho  would  Iw  mtelligi  de,  but   wil 
translaie  it  into  iiis  local  i-atois,  yet  he  bases  his  imdinj^  on  the  book,  ..n.l 
manv  of  its  classical  words  enter  int.)  the  coUoiiuial.     "  A  tend.nicy  toWiM.H 
the  introduction  of  the  colloquial  dialect"  (i.e.  Mandarm)     is,     saysj^l'-- 
■\Vvlie,  "observable  in  the  writings  of  the  Sung  dynasty  ;  and  in  t  le  Ymm 
dviiast/  (A.D.  1206-1333)  a  dic'ionaiy  of  this  dialect,  together  with  novels 
and  i)lavs,  appeared."     A  large  Christian  colloquial  literature  is  now  bem|; 
lornicd;  "  but  by  the  literati  par  exrcllence"  (to  quote  Mr.  Wylie  again)    all 
such  literature  "would  be  disowned."     Nankin,  or  southern   Mandann,   is 
intelligible  through  large  districts  of  the  Yangtse  Valley.     N ingl.o  collo,,uuil 
is  understood  to  a  great  extent  by  some  10,000,000  people  m  Cheh-Kiang. 

The  Chinese  written  language  is  monosyllabic;    and  there  is  a  sej.arate 
sign  for  evorv  word.     K'ang-hyi's  great  dictionary  contains  44,44J  ot  tliese 
characters.    "Not  more  than    10,000  or  15,000  occur,  however,  in  current 
liteiature.     Dr.  Williams  informs  us  that  the   nine  canonical     books  ot 
Chinese  classical  literature  contain  only  4C01  se|.arate  word  signs.     Ihese 
signs  are  a  development  of  hieroglvphic  or  picture  writing.        iliey  were 
savs  Dr.  Medhurst,  "  first,  pi<:torial,  then  »,pnl,olic,  afterwards  compuun,!.,! 
aiid  linallv  arhitrar>,r     But  note  that  traces  of  each  of  these  stt.gcs  .till 
remain  in  the  system  of  writing  now  in  vogue.     These  word  signs,  though 
all  pronounceable,  represent  thinf/s  and  i'lms  more  than  rounds;   tlicy  are  in 
fact  symbolic  more  than  phonetic.     The  common  use  and  comprehension  ot 
the  Arabic  numeral.,  1,  2,3,4,  Ac,  &c.,  in  Europe,  all  attaching  the  same 
meaning  to  the  ligures,  but  calling  them  by  different  names-  is  the  best  Ulus- 
tration  of  the  powers  of  Chinese  word  signs.     These  signs  arc  compiled  by 
arrangements  of  onlv  eight  elementary  strokes-the  dot,  theUne  Iwrizovtal, 
the  perpendiadar  line,  the  hook,  the  spike,  the  siccep,  the  »troi,r,  tbo  <la^h. 
These  form  the  only  pretence  toan  alphabet;  hni  as  the  reappearance  ot  a 
combination  of  these  strokes  in  an  unfamiliar  sign,  similar  to  the  coinl)i- 
nation  entering  into  the  com])osition  of  a  familiar  sign,  gives  no  real  due 
to  the  sound  or  s.'use  of  the  new  one,  and  as  oach  new  character  must  be 
learnt  by  seiiarate  and   isolated   instruction   and   etfort   of   memory,   the 
alpliiibet  is  but  a  sorry  pretence  at  best  ! 

Chinese  word  signs,  and  the  words  of  colloquial  talk,  have  also  /oh^-s 
which  are  not  mere  emphasis  or  accent,  but  are  ])art  and  parcel  of  the  word. 
Jiight  tones  are  usually  recognized ;  most  shiuidy  marked  in  the  South, 
whii-e  indeed  nine  or  ten  are  percej-tible.  At  Ningpo  five  tones  are  more 
easily  recognizable,  though  in  theory  the  complete  system  is  observed.  1  he 
same  sound,  differently  intonated,"  completely  changes  in  meaning.  l<or 
instance  (to  give  only"some  of  the  simpler  variations)— .S'lnr/,  even  tone, 
means  «67flj';  ascending,  To  awa/e ;  retiring  tone,  770///.  <S//«  (even)  « 
Book ;  (ascending)  11  atn- ;  (retiring)  an  A;/e.  Mo  (even)  Hrmp  ;  (ascending) 
Jlorso;  (retiring)  To  scold.  A  Chinamiui  from  Shanghai  would  be  quite 
unintelligible  to  a  Chinaman  at  Amoy  or  Hong-Kong.  Even  in  the  northern 
corner  of  Cheh-Kiang,  thrre  translations  of  the  English  Prayer-book  are 
required  for  the  differing  dialects  of  Ningpo,  Hang-Chow,  and  Shaou-Hing. 
Tliet.e  translations  were  made  for  the  most  part  by  Bishop  Russell,  Bishop 
!Moule,  and  Mr.  Valentino.  .     ^,  • 

There  are,  with  but  few  exceptions,  no  schooh  for  girls  in  China  except 
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Mission  schools  ;  but  boys' schools  ab.)und  all  over  tlie  country.  Tlie  enthu- 
siasm for  education  is  fosteri.'d  and  stiinulat(.'d  by  the  system 
of  competitive  examina'ions,  wliich  has  prevailed  for  at  least 
1200  years  ;  and  success  in  which,  without  bribery  or  favour  (in  theory  at 
least),  lies  witiiin  the  reach  of  the  lowest  peasant  in  tlio  land.  Tlie  first 
depree  (i-iu-tx'ai,  " accoinplitihed  talents")  is  competed  for  in  prefectm-al 
cities,  e.g.  Ningpo,  every  year.  The  second  degre?  {ku.jiii,  "promoted 
man  ")  is  competed  for  at  triennial  e.xaminations  of  sin-ts'ids,  at  the  pro- 
vincial capitals.  It  may  give  some  approxiuuite  idea  oF  the  pro])ortion  of 
educated  people  in  China,  iis  well  as  of  the  enthusiasm  for  education,  that 
at  Hang  ("how,  the  capital  of  Cheh-Kiang,  from  10,000  to  15,000  graduates 
assemble  to  compete  for  the  Idi-jin  degree,  though  only  90  or  100  can  bo 
elected.  The  examination  premises  contain  13,000 cells.  On  one  occasion 
these  were  filled  to  overflowing,  15,000  candidates  having  arrived ;  and 
those  shut  out  from  the  cells  were  accommodated  in  2000  sedun  chairs. 
The  examination  lasts  nine  days  in  three  sessions,  with  a  diiy's  interval 
between  each  session.  For  three  days  and  three  nights  they  may  not  leave 
the  gates.  A  cook  attends  on  every  twenty  cells.  Those  found  copying 
from  miniature  editions  of  the  classics,  which  can  be  hidden  in  the  full  loose 
sleeve,  are  punished  by  compulsory  laieeling  at  the  f^ates,  and  are  then 
expelled.  Old  men  up  to  the  age  of  70  compete  ;  and  "  plucking"  cheer- 
fully endured  up  to  that  age  is  rewarded  at  last  by  an  honorary  degree. 

Is  Chinese  education  worthy  of  the  name  Y  The  answer  depends  upon  a 
true  definition  of  education  If  by  education  we  mean  expansion  of  tho 
intellect,  enlargement  of  knowledge,  and  drawing  out  of  latent  power;  thou 
the  answer  will  probably  be  no.  l»ut  if  we  form  a  humbler  estimate,  and 
recognize  a  certain  polish  of  manner,  regularity  of  thought  and  expression, 
and  knowledge,  with  (in  not  a  few  instances)  practice  of  relative  human 
duties,  as  the  result  of  education  ;  then  we  may  answer  urs. 

Science,  in  its  common  acceptation,  has  not  hitherto  been  taught  in 
Science  Chinese  schools,  or  required  in  their  periodical  competitive  ex- 

aminations ;  neither  have  the  histories  of  other  countries  been 
studied  to  any  extent.  A  change,  however,  is  coining  over  the  long-slumbering 
country.  Questions  are  now  set  requiring  knowledge  of  geography,  of 
mineralogy,  of  engineering,  and  of  kindred  subjects  ;  and  prizes  are  ottered 
for  essays  on  thi-se  topics.  In  consequence  of  this,  scientific  works,  translated 
or  composed  by  Europeans,  in  which  missionaries  have  taken  a  very  pro- 
minent part,  are  being  purchased  extensively  by  Chinese  students.  The 
Chinese  have  always  been  remarkable  as  astronomical  observers  and 
recorders,  but  separate  works  on  this  science  were  very  rare  in  early  ages. 
A  book  ascribed  to  the  Chow  dynasty  (closing  b.c,  221)  describes  tho 
heavens  as  a  concave  sphere.  Tiiefirst  part  of  this  book  is  looked  ui)on  as 
"  the  original  treatise  on  Trigonometry.  The  Chinese  were  well  versed  in 
Trigonometry,  both  plane  and  spherical,  the  latter  introduced  in  the  \'M\\ 
century  ;  but  the  science  of  Geometry,  as  handed  down  from  the  time  of 
Euclid,  was  quite  new  to  them."     (Wylie.) 

Two  ancient  geographies  must  be  mentioned  ber^  :  (1)  The  travels  of  the 
celebrated  liuddhist  priest  frt-Z/mra  (  a.d.  399— '±'-"  vhrough  Central  Asia, 
and  (2)  '•  account  of  138  countries  of  Asin  in  .''ioun-Tsang,  another 
Buddhist  [  lest,  completed  in  the  year  a.d.  64:"  "^^  .ides  these  there  are 
herbals  and  treatises^on  minerals  ;  but  none  of  these  books  form,  as  a  rule, 
part  of  a  Chinaman's  education. 

Tho  Fouv  Bonks,  viz.  the  Great  Learning,  the  Principle  of  Equilibrium, 
the  Discourses  of  Confucius,  .^r.d  the  Philosophy  of  Mencius  ; 
literature,  ^^j^j^  ^^^  ^.^.^  Clamcs,  viz.  The  Changes,  the  Odes,  the  Histories, 
the  Ceremonies,  and  the  Annals,  form  the  chief  subjects  of  study  and  for 
examination.  These  are  all  committed  to  memory.  Chinese  memories  are 
very  retentive.  Even  girls  in  our  Mission  schools,  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
have  been  known  to  commit  to   memory  and   retain  for  examination  the 
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four  Ooxpch  in  ChhcBc.  A  pooil  <l.al  of  collaleral  <cn<lnng  pooM  on  l>y 
ineanH  ot'illustraka  s(,.ry-.l>oul>H  :  and  the  piovorbs  m  comuiou  u.o  gut  an 
iiisicht  into  ChineK(>  inoml  thou^bt. 

Of  course,  Nvitl.  all  their  reverence  for  literature,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
hie  people  cannot  attemi.t  btu.hes  mvuLm^,'  the  knowleawe  o 
EomaniMd  » thuusmuls  of  ebara<te.H.    The  late  Bishop  K"hs..11  .•<  .iiHi.lerecl 

CoUcquial.      ^^^^^  ^,     ^^^^^,,j^  ^.^^  j,^,r  ^^,„t.  of    the  people  of  the  CLel.-KianK' 
Province  (which  is  one  of  the  n.ore  advanced)  could  r.  ad  intelli^'il.ly.     Ho 
therefore  set  hin.nelf  to  reduce  the  language  to  its  alp.al.etic  e.jmvalen  s  ko 
that  it  might  he  represented  by  our  own  twenty-four  honiau   etlers  ;  and   u 
th?8  siu.plt  form,  with  the  assistance  of  the  American  Presbvtenan  Mission 
he  printid  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Holy  Scrip  ures  m  t he  vernacula   o 
lhe\.rovince,  with  the  hippy  result  that  the  children  in  the  s.hools,  ai  1 
Avomen,  found  that   witbin  a  few  weeks  they  could  read  and  write  moie 
lluently  than  men  who  had  bestowed  years  ot  toil  '"  acMuinng  the  <'nln>a  y 
Chinesi  characters.     A  few  years  since,  the  Rev.  W.   II    Murray,  ot  the 
National   Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  has  devised  a  marvellously   Higeni..U8 
upplication  of  Braille's  systi'iu  of  embossed  dots  for  enabling  the  b.ind  to 
read  and  write.     He  finds  that  six  or  eight  weeks  sufhce  to  teach  any  blind 
lad  of  average  intelligence  to  read  and  write  fluently. 

IV.  Rkligions. 

Such  is   the  extraordinary  rovercnco    of    tho    Chinese   for   their  own 

Kelii^ions-      literature    that    it    may    bo    afTirmed   of    a    large    proportum 

Confu-  of   the    educated   classes   that   beyond  the   worship    of  their 

cianiem.         own   ancestors,  their  religion,   which  wo  call   Confucianism, 

consists  solely  in  acts  of  homage  to  Confucius,  tho  great  sage  who,  born 

B  C    .551,    took   upon  him  the  herculean  task    of  classifying  a  mass   of 

manuscripts  dating  from  the  remotest  ages,  and  having  reference  to  early 

Chinese  history,  religious  ceremonies,  and    scientitic    discoveries.      His 

teaching  concerned  man's  moral  duty  to  his  neighbour  m  the  practice  ot 

benevolence  and  wisdom,  but  as  for  his  relation  to  tho  spiritual  world, 

that  was  a  subject  on  which  he  abstained  from  comment.      Conscquenily 

Ills  followers,  finding  no  instructions  on  the  worship  of  an"  god,  considt-i- 

that  none  is  essential,  and  so  the  pure  Confucian  is  a  true  agnostic,  though 

he   renders  to  the  sage  (as  to  his  own  ancestors)  sacrihces  and  homage, 

not  to  be  distinguished  from  worship.     In  every  city  there  is  a  Confucian 

temple  ;    some  of  these  are  very  fine,  but  all  are  simply  ancestral  halls, 

containing  only  ornamental  tablets  bearing  the  names  of  noted  saints. 

The  books  enumerated  above  were  written  or  edited  by  Contucnis 
himself  and  his  great  follower  Mencius.  The  Emperor  K  ang-liyi  (died 
AD  1722),  issued  ^ixteen  maxims  as  contaiuing  the  gist  ot  Contucian 
doctrine,  and  on  these  sixteen  texts  his  successor,  Yiing-ching,  wrote  the 
iustlv  celebrated  volume  of  sermons,  the  Sarred  Edid.  But  the  siiin- 
mary  contained  in  it,  excellent  as  it  sounds,  is  alter  all  but  surface 
teaching.  Confucius,  Mencius.  and  Choo-he,  all  discoursed  on  the  great 
topics  of  human  nature,  and  the  origin  of  evil  What  do  they  tell  us 
as  to  man's  power  to  do  good,  and  his  fate  if  he  does  evil  ]  fhe  iril.teral 
Classic,  the  hornbook  in  which  every  Chinese  boy  learns  his  letters  (or 
rather  ironl  sif/ns)  begins  thus,  "At  man's  bejjinniu!,  the  orvitml  oj  his  nature 
is  flood"  "By  nature  we  are  near  to  the  good,  by  imitation  we  go  ott 
from  it."  Mencius  taught  that  man  is  biassed  towards  the  good,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  water  is  inclined  to  seek  its  own  level ;  and  that  it  requires  force 
to  divert  man  from  virtue,  just  as  water  must  be  driven  upwards,  ihe 
passions— an  accretion  on  nature- and  custom,  constitute  this  force. 

Although  every  Chinaman  may  be  assumed  to  revero  Confucius,  the 
divinely-implanted    instinct   of  worshi].  leads  most  to  at  least   nominal 
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ndhercnco  to  tlio  teaching  of  either  Buddha  or  Lnou-tse.  The  latter 
was  the  conteniponiry  of  ConluciuH,  but  was  more  imaginiitivo 
Taoul«m.  ^^^^^  greatly  occupied  with  speculations  about  the  unseen 
]iowors  and  the  hunuin  soul.  His  system  has  developed  into  Taolism, 
which  recognizes  the  divinity  of  the  five  planets  as  n  rcucnting  the  iivo 
elements  of  our  globe:  Mercury  repriisenting  water;  Vci.us,  metal;  Alars, 
lire  ;  Jupiter,  wood  ;  and  Saturn, earth.  All  powers  of  nature  are  deified, 
lliiinder  and  lightning,  wind  and  storm,  sea-gods  and  river-gods,  and  many 
of  these  deities  are  symbolized  by  mysterious  dragons.  15ut  iho  Taouisfc 
tem{)le8  are  full  of  hideous  idols,  and  its  priests  denl  largely  in  astrology 
and  the  exorcising  of  devils,  and  are  simply  quacks  and  conjurers  living 
by  the  sale  of  charms  to  the  ignorant,  'i  he  national  gods  of  the  Empire, 
chief  of  whom  is  Kwan-te,  the  god  of  war,  arc  among  the  Taouist  deities. 
HuuDHisM  with  its  Sanscrit  sacred  writings  was  introduced  from  India 
_   .  . .  by  one  of  those  accidents,  if  wo  may  so  call  them,  which  seem 

Buddhum.  ^^  ^^  ^^  perplexing.  In  a.d.  05  the  Emperor  iling-t-'  dreamt 
that  a  iMighly  Teacher  had  visited  this  earth,  and  that  he  nuist  send 
messengers  westward  to  Iciirn  his  doctrine.  Obedient  to  this  vision,  he 
sent  wise  men  to  inquire  what  new  revelation  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
mortals;  but.  alas  !  instead  of  travelling  onward  till  they  reached  .ludicu, 
his  emissaries  wore  cai)tivatcd  by  the  preaching  of  ti.e  disciples  of 
Buddha,  and  they  took  back,  not  the  new  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  the  older 
agnosticism  of  Buddha,  which  inculcates  no  wor.-hip  whatever.  But  in 
cTiina  to-day  Buddhist  priests  are  mostly  illiterate,  unable  to  read  their 
own  sacred  books,  and  are  held  in  the  utmost  contempt,  not  only  by  tho 
educated  classes,  but  even  by  those  who  seem  to  bo  th"  most  devcit; 
worshippers  both  of  tho  saintly  Buddha  himself  and  also  of  all  the  gods 
and  goddesses  whose  shrines  tind  a  place  within  his  temples,  though  sucli 
worship  is  all  at  variance  with  his  teaching. 

It  has  been  tho  custom  with  most  statistical  writers  to  reckon  all  the  popu- 
lation of  China  as  l!u(hlhist,and  thus  to  give  Buddhism  tho  first  place  among 
the  religions  of  tho  world.     This  is  disputed  by  Professor  Sir  :\I,  Moiiier- 
Williams,  who  regards  only  a  minority  of  tho  Chinese  as  really  Buddhists. 
Both  Buddhism  iindTaouism  hold  the  original  goodn.'ss  <)f  humm  nature. 
Such  teaching',  leading  on   to  the  conclusion   which   Buddha  taughl .  that 
"  within  thybolf  deliverance  must  be  found,"  contrasts  mournCull y  wuii  tho 
sighs  of  Confucins  over  man's  moral  failure :  '•  I   have  not  seen  one  who 
loves  virtue  as  he   loves  beauty"  (Analects  ix.  17,  xv.  12);  and  with  tho 
grotes(iue  national    proverb,  " 'i'hcn*  are  two  good   peoide,   one  dead,  tho 
other  not  yet  born."     The  great  sayings  of  Chinese  moralists  sparkle  ni- 
deed  like  gold,  though  it   be  on  a  dustheap  of  folly  and  suiieistuion  (to 
use  Dr.  Chalmers'  simile).     "  Within  tho  four  seas  all  are  brethren,"  siid 
Confucius.     "  If  I  cannot  keep  the  two  together,   I  will  let  life  go  and 
choose  righteousness,"    said    Mencius  ;    and   again,   "  Life   springs   from 
surrow    and    calamity,   and   death   from   ease  and   pleasure."      But   the 
gold    becomes    dim    when    we     rememl.er    trat     Cjufueiauism,    be. idea 
countenancing  polygamy  in  order  to  secure  male  ofEspniig  and  continue  thus 
the  ancestral  riles,  anil  besides  advocating  revenge  under  certain  eiruuin- 
stanccu,  recognizes  (or  rather  encoi(ra<je,<)  no  rdation  to  a  hnn;/  Guil ;  it  saya 
nothing  oi  a.  future  jud-)ment,  of  cmofhtr  tcorhl,  and  of  rclnlmtiou  hereafter ; 
it  knows  no  me</iator,  teaching  that  for  i/w^v-wse.s  reformation  will  suthee, 
for  gross  or  preMmiituou.t  fault.^  there  is  no /yZa-'e/zr  ^^ra//ey  (Analects  iii. 
13) ;   and   tinallv,   Confucianism   exaggerates  filial  piety  to  the  extent  ot 
tho  practical  dci'/icatwn  of  ^ja rents  ard  ance^tor>^.     ¥-Mm\  a,nd  fraternal  piety 
may  be  called  the  keynote  and  refn..a  of  all  Chinese  morality.     ilie/i«8 
relationships  involving  the  chief  duti  s  of  man  are  described  as  those  ot 
(1)  the  minister  to  hii  sover.ugn ;  (2)  the  son  to  his  father;  (3)  the  wite 
to  her  husband;  (4)  brother  to  brother:  (5)  friend  to  fneiid.     Alas,  tiiat 
mau's  duty  to  our  I'athcr  iii  heaven  is  ymit'.ed. 
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ancestors.      This  was  tlic  j)riinitivo  rcliKion  <>f  tlio  land,  unci  from 
J  di-rivod  tlio  Hvstonis  both  of  Laon-tso  and  of  Confucius. 


^[(iiiAMMK.PAN  preachers  arrived   in  China  in  the  seventh  confury,  un_ 
com]  lomisin^'ly  dcdannj,'  the  unity  of  Coil  and  the  ini(|uity  of 
MohammB-      i,i„i.^t,.y.     'iiuiy  made  many  convcrtH,  and  the  total  nunih.r  of 
daniim.  (;i,i,n,j,o   Moliammcdans   is  now  estimated  at   thirty  millioiiH. 

Thoy  lire  most  numerous  in  Vun-Nau  and  otiicr  western  provinces,  whcrti 
about  oii--third  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  profess  this  creed.  They 
luivo  mosijues  in  all  jiarts  of  the  Kmpirc,  from  IVkiiig  to  Canton. 

Hut  ANOENTiiAt,  Wditsiiii-  is  the  real  n  lij^ion  of  (Miina,  and  is  the  key- 
Th.B.al  Htoneot  all  existeiioo  in  the  (Vh-stial  Kmi.iro.  It  permeat.«  k 
Beliglon-  all  life,  allectiuK  evcm  the  most  trivial  iletails  of  evcry.d  v 
Ancestral  cxisteiuM',  and  is  in  influence  tenfold  more  pol«nt  fm-  keeping 
Worihip.  ^\^^,  people  in  the  bonda>,'e  of  gross  supor.stition  than  all  the 
countless  idols  of  the  land,  inasmuch  as  it  compels  every  man  to  bo  for 
ever  looking  backward  instead  of  torward,  in  fear  lest  he  should  by  any 
action  oll'end  his  very  exacting  ancestral  spirits.  In  short,  from  lis  birth 
to  his  grave,  the  chief  aim  and  end  of  every  Chinaman  is  this  constant 
propitiation  of  the  dead.  No  matter  what  otiicr  ivlij;inn  he  professes,  lind- 
dliist,  Ti'.ouist  ov  Confiieian,  every  Chinamim's  lirst  eaio 
to  his 

it  wore •         c 

Confucius  inculcated  filial  reverence  as  the  primary  obligation  of  man- 
kind, and  the  majority  of  the  Chinese  obey  his  precept,  while  even  |h<)^o,  a 
small  minority,  who  may  have  bee-    bad  sons  during  their  parents' lifetime, 
from  the  hour  of  their  death  become  most  punctilious  in  the  observance  of 
every  detail  of  ancestral  worship,  lest  the  dead  who  have  suddenly  hcconio 
fo  powerful  should   return  to  torment  them,  accompanied  by  a  miiltitiido 
of  spirits  more  vicious  than  themselves.    The  condition  of  the  dead  in  the 
spirit  world  is  supposed  to  depend  entirely  on  the  provision  made  for  them 
by  their  survivors.    These  offerings  should   lie   presented  by  the   nearest 
male  relative,  anil  it  is  very  imjiortant  that  the  relative  should  be  a  son. 
Sooner  thiin  leave  no  son  to  minister  at   the  ancestral  altar,  a  Chinaman 
will,  if  possible,  adopt  one.      This  substitute  must  of  course  be  younger 
than  the  supposed  father,  and  this  rule  is  slavishly  adhered  to,  even  at 
the  risk  of  serious  jeopardy  to  great  interests.     No  more  striking  instnnco 
could  bo  adduced  than  the  selection  of  Kwang-Su,  the  present   Kmpcror, 
who,  at  tho  time  of  the  late  Emperor's  early  death,  was  under  four  years 
of  age.     In  the  interests  of  tho  Empire  it  would  have  seemed  desirable  to 
confer  tho  Imperial  crown  on  one  of  the  adult  princes,  l)ut  as  all  these 
were  older  than  the  deceased  Emperor,  they  were  incapable  of  ottering 
the    requisite  worship,  and  the  only  person  capable  of  fulfilling  the  con- 
ditions was  this  little  child.     But  as  the  young  Emperor  Tung  ('hi  had 
left  no  heir  on  earth  to  offer  sacrifice  to  his  own  father  Hien  Eung,  tho 
infant  Emperor  was  oflicially  constituted  heir  to  Hien  Fung,  \yith  a  pro- 
mise to  the  spirits  that    his  first-liorn  son  should  be  the  especial  heir  to 
Tung  Chi.     As  a  matter  of  course,  this  whole  system  is  the  greatest  bar 
that  could  by  any  possibility  be  devised  to  check  tho  adoption  of   Chris- 
tianity.    It  is  firmly  believed  that  the  Cbinaman  who  confesses  himself  a 
Christian,  and   refuses   to   perform   the   accustomed   acts   of    Ancestral 
Worship,  thereby  consigns  all  his  ancestors  for  the  five  previous  genera- 
tions to  a  state  of  perpetual  beggary.     He  brings  on  himself  the  curse, 
not  only  of  all  his  kinsmen,  friends,  and  neighbours,  but  of  all  tho  mighty 
dead,  whom  he  is  most  bound  to  revere  and  care  for,  and  whose  curse  it  is 
indeed  terrible  to  incur.     Even  if  he  so  fully  realis'.os  tho  tmirhing  of 
Christianity  as  to  be  convinced  that  his  dead  ancestors  require  no  aid 
from  him,  still  it  is  hard  to  be  scouted  and  misjudged  by  all,  condemned 
by  his  superiors,  and,  worst  of  all,  beset  by  the  entreaties  of  all  his  female 
es.  with  one  accor( 
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{lisj.livycd  is  wlion  pirontH  liiivo  d(  libiM-iitdy  infornicd  tlioir  Pon,  wlio  \n 
inclined  to  beconio  a  (^liristiim,  thiit  should  iio  ho  dirt^meu  ihi)  fiiniily  llicy 
won M  at  on. '0  commit  suicido.  'I'lio  Htin^^  of  tliis  throat  lios  in  tho  fa<!t 
that,  l»y  t'liinoso  law,  a  man  who  by  his  nuHdccds  drives  his  paronts  t<i 
kill  thomsi'lvos  is  a  malefactor  worthy  of  Ihu  most  ijrnomii  ious  of  nil 
dcatln,  nanw  ly,  decapitation,  a  far-roachin^'  disgrace,  which  ensures  lin 
sij,'nul  punishment  in  the  next  world,  where  headless  spirits  are  treated 
with  peculiar  contumely. 

The  dread  of  thwartin><  the  dead  is  for  ever  (  jming  i„  ♦ho  s\irface  in  ro- 
giinl  to  tho  mysterious  natural  pow  rs:i,ltiidoi  o  as  l'"enK->>hui, 
which,  literally  interpreted,  nieanfs  oii'\'  VVin('  .\nd  Water,  but 
which  apparently  has  special  refer.  »>  c  to  ♦!'•  repose  of  tho 
dead,  and  the  inlluence  of  the  ini^'hty  host  of  ,ui:bodied  spirits  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  livin^r.  Whether  it  is  a  proposal  to  make  a  railway 
or  to  build  a  top  storey  to  a  house,  this  va<,'ue  shadowy  spirit  of  evil 
forbids  the  work.  The  whole  (Country  is  dotted  with  ancestral  graves,  and 
tliere  is  dan^'cr  that  makiiij,'  a  railway  would  stir  up  the  spirits  of  countless 
pist  (generations,  and  let  liose  uu  tho  country  a  v^dude  army  of  nialevo- 
lent  (fhosts.  On  tho  other  hand,  to  raise  a  wall  may  arrest  the  coiirso 
of  kindly  spirits,  or  of  the  shadowy  K'-oat  dragon  who  brings  blessing  ; 
or  to  piill  down  an  existing  wall  may  allow  tho  approach  of  evil  spirits 
from  an  unlucky  quarter;  nil  of  which  sounds  exceedingly  foolish, 
but  is  nevertheless  a  deeply  rooted  belief  in  the  minds  of  tiio  wln.lo 
Chinese  race.  So  that  at  any  time  a  cry  of  Feng-Shui,  raised  by  tho 
literati,  will  inflamo  tho  deadliest  superstitions  of  tho  populace. 

V.  CiiiiisTiANiTV  IN  China. 
There  is  reason  to  boliovo  that  tho  (Jospol  was  preached  in  China  in  the 
first  century  of  tho  tlhristian  era,  and  it  is  b-yond  question  that  tho 
Nestorians  obtained  considerable  iiithience  in  the  seventh  century,  and, 
under  the  sanction  of  successive  Kmporors,  carried  on  extensive  Christian 
Mission  work  until  tho  thirteenth  century,  when  their  indiicncc  sooms  to 
have  waned,  and  gr.iduallv  all  trace  of  their  teaching  faded  away. 

Long   ero   (Jhina  had   begun   to  sanction   foreign  intercourse  with  her 

people,  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  tho  dress  of  the  country,  had 

contrived  to    ellect   an  entrnn   e,    and  in  iho    lUth   and  l(th 

centuries,  hiving  secured  a  looting  by  reason  of  thoir  scien- 

titic  attainments,  wero  al)lo  to  preach  with  freedom.     Had  they  adhered  to 

religious  teaching,  their  converts  would  doubtless   h  ivo  b;'cn  legion,  "Ut 

thou- usual  rash  meddling  with  politics    soon   aroused   fear   ot    foreign 

aggression,  loading  to  vicdont  opposition  and  terrible  persecution,  which 

have  boon  repeated  with  every  fresh  scare  of  undue   political  inHuence. 

As  it  is,  however,  tho  Koman  Catholic  ^lissions  in  China  liav.    achieved 

a  great  numerical  success.     According  to  the  Roman  Catuojic   Register 

of    Hono-.Kong    the    statistics    of   Roman    Missions    in    the   Lmpiro    are 

as  follows  :-Bishop3,  41;  European  priests,  G64  ;    native  priests,    5oJ; 

collo-res,  34;   convents,  34;    native  converts,  1,0'.»-',S18.       Ihorc  can  bo 

no  doubt  that  such  success  is  duo  in  a  large  measure  to   their  sanctiou 

of    something    closely    allied    to    Ancestral    Worship    m    the    torm    ot 

Masses  for  the  Dead,    as  well    as  to  the  fact  that  all  that  custom  has 

endeared  to  tho  outward  senses  of  tho  Buddhist  ho  may  retain  in  tlio 

Church  of  Rome.  .      .i.  e        ^ 

Of  late  vears  ».n  imfortant  change  has  taken  p'aeo  in  tho  protcssed 

attitude    o't    iho    Chinese  Goveruiiunt    towards    its    Gliristian  suhjeots. 
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hi  ibo  Empire,  llio  Emperor  of  Cliina  fiilmiiiatecl  an  edict  against 
Cbristianity.  In  188G,  just,  before  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee,  the  Imperial 
tlovcinment  issued  a  new  pioclamation  cxjdaiiiing  to  all  the  pco{)le  that 
tlio  Christian  i-eligion  teaches  men  to  do  right,  and  should  therefore  bo 
respected.  Consequently  it  calU  d  on  the  people  to  live  at  peace  with 
(Christian  missionaries  and  converts,  l»ut  the  Imperial  Government  deemed 
it  necessary  to  state  that  men  who  might  embrace  Christianity  did  not 
cease  to  be  Chinese,  and  as  such  were  entitled  to  all  protection  fiom  th-ir 
own  Government,  to  which  alone  they  owed  obedience.  The  proiimlgatidn 
of  this  Edict  was  duo  to  a  political  cause.  It  followed  immediately  on  the 
'decision  of  the  Pope  to  send  a  Papal  Legato  to  the  Court  of  Peking  to 
represent  him  as  the  sole  Foreign  Power  interested  in  the  Chinese  Roman 
Catholics,  thereby  disclaiming  all  political  ])rotection  from  France. 

On  l^.Iarch  7th,  i798,  a  cii-cular  ^leading  for  the  translntion  and  circula- 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  Jn  the  Chinese  language  was  issued  by 
Protestant  "William  Moseley,  a  Koncoiiformist  minister  in  Korllianiptoii- 
"■  shire.  Extracts  from  this  circular  were  printed  in  ihe  First 
-Annual  Report  of  the  C.M.S.  It  had  some  influence  upon  the  formation 
of  the  Pible  Sociity,  and  upon  the  resolution  of  (he  London  Missionary 
Society  to  send  Dr.  Robert  Morrison  to  China  in  1807.  Morrison  reached 
Canton  in  1808.  The  East  Inditi  Company  secuicd  his  great  linguistic 
services,  and  he  was  appointed  translator  to  their  factory  at  Canton,  and 
thus,  at  their  expense,  at  a  cost  of  15,000?.,  was  published  his  great 
Chinese  dictionary.  This,  however,  was  not  ready  till  18:^2.  In  181 1 
he  published  the  fiist  Chinese  version  of  the  New  Testament.  With 
the  assistance  of  Milne,  he  next  prepared  a  complete  translation  of  tho 
Bible,  which  was  published  in  1818.  He  also  established  an  Anglo- 
Chinese  College  at  Malacca  for  English  and  Chinese  literature.  'Ihwa 
for  twenty-seven  years  he  toiled  unceasingly,  ])i"epariug  the  way  for  those 
who  should  follow,  and  during  all  these  years  only  three  fellow-workers 
came  to  his  help.  The  first  convert  was  baptized  in  1814,  but  very  few 
more  were  made  before  184'2.  ilorrison  died  at  Canton  in  1834.  In 
1830  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  ^lissions  sent  its  first  emissaries  to 
commence  work  in  China;  and  by  1838  three  other  American  societies, 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  tho  I'.aptist  Union,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  had  followed  suit.  In  1847,  the  English  Presbyterians  sent  tho 
llev.  W.  C.  Burns,  and  ...le  American  Epis^^opal  Methodists  began  work; 
other  smaller  American  bodies  foUoAvcd,  and  also  the  German  Missions, 
the  Basel,  the  Rhenish,  and  tho  Berlin  ;  and  in  1851,  tho  Wesleyans 
sent  the  Rev.  G.  Piercy. 

lu  1824  the  C.M.S.  eonferr  1  with  Morrison  as  to  a  Mission  to  China,  on 
_„_  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Entfland.  In  1835  (the  year  when 
■  ■  ■  the  venerable  Lord  Chichester  accepted  the  otiice  of  President) 
the  C.M.S.  wrote  again  to  T>r.  Morrison.  Dr.  Gutzlafl'  replied,  as  Dr. 
Morrison  had  gone  to  his  rest  before  the  letter  arrived.  Gutzlaff  suggested 
Singapore  and  Hang-Cbow  as  Mission  stations;  the  first  as  an  outpost,  the 
second  as  a  central  point  of  attuilv.  "Neither  the  Apostles  nor  tho 
Reformers,"  said  he,  "v.aited  till  Governments  proved  favourable  to  tho 
Gospel."  In  \H36  the  Society  rent  Mr.  E.  B.  Squire  to  ascertain 
whether  it  were  2)ossib!o  to  establish  a  Mi^^sion  ;  but  his  repcrt  was 
not  favourable.  He,  however,  lived  and  worked  for  some  time  at 
Singapore  and  Macao.  In  1843,  after  the  close  of  the  "  Opiunr  war,"  when 
Hong-Kong  was  ceded  to  England,  and  Shanghai,  Nrugpo,  Fuh-Chow, 
Amny,  and  Canton  -^-ere  made  open  ports  for  trade,  the  missionary  era 
jiraeticaily  began.  In  the  C.^I.S.  Report  for  that  year  thei'e  was  a  "  Special 
China  Fund,"  and  some  way  down  the  list  was  this  entry :  "'EXaxi(TT6Tfpfi<s 
(JOOO/.  3  per  cent.  Consols,  less  duty,  5805/."  In  1814  the  1,'ev.  G.  Smith, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Victoria,  and  the  Rev.  T.  M'Clatchie,  sailed  fur  China, 
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and  the   i\rission  work   of  tlic  CM.S.  in  Cbina  bcRan.    The  Mission  at 
Shanghai  was  carried  on  for  three  years  and  a  half  (September  2r)tb,  184t, 
to  May  13th,  1848)  before  the  Nitigpo  Mission  was  begini.     The  iiiission- 
aries  at  Xiiigpo  worked  for  two  years  before  the  Fuh-Chow  ^lission  was 
commence,!  (May,  1850).     During  the  next  eleven  years  (1850— ISGl)  the 
Shanghai  Church  grew  very  slowly,  but  the  Ningpo  Church   developed 
niorj  rapidly.     At  Fuh-Chow,  however,  the  work  seemed  to  be  in  vain,  and 
its  abandonment  was  seriously  discussed.     But  in  18G1  four  converts  w  re 
baptized,  and  in  18«2  much  progress  was  made.     Meanwhile,  during  the 
stormy  davs  of  the  Tae-ping  Eebellion,  the  work  of  the  C.M.S.  in  China  was 
being  extended.     The  Bishop  of  Victoria  (Dr.  Smith)  visited  Ningpo  early  in 
I8G2"  and  proceeded  thence  to  Peking.     He  took  with  him  as  his  chaplain 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  BurJou  ;   and  the  result  of  that  visit  was   Mr.   Burden's 
iiennanent  residence  there  tdl  his  own  cou^^ecration  as  Bishop  of  Victoria. 
Hong-Kong  was  also  occupied  in  1802.     In  the  two  following  j    irs  the 
work"  spread  to  various  villages  round  about  Fuh-Chow  and  Niugix)  ;    in 
1804  the  great  onward  and  inward  step  being  taken  of  the  re-occuiiation 
of  Ilang-CMiow,  which  had  been  abandoned  during  the  troublous  times  of 
the  rehellion.      In   18G4,  the  ]{ev.  G.  E.  Moulo  removed  thither  with  his 
famiiv,  and  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years  he  is  still  tliere,  as    Bishop 
of  Mid  China.      Much  systematic  itinerating  work  was  carried  on  during 
the  succeeding  years,  and"  in  1870  ShaouHing- another  station  abandoned 
during  the  rebellion— was  re-occui)ied.      In   1871   the  Opium  Refuge  and 
Hospital  were  opened    at    Hang-Chow,    and   in   the   following   year   Dr. 
Russell  was  con>eci-ated  first  Missionary  IJishop  in  North  China.     Christian 
education  was  undertaken  with  fresh  vigour,  and  in  187G  Native  Church 
organization  was  set,  on   foot.     Since  18S0  the  expansion  has  been  con- 
sid'erable,    and    num  rous    stations    have    ben    occupied    by     European 
missionaries,    in   most  of  which  there  were  already  converts  and  native 
carechists      Palshoi,  at  the  south-enstern  corner  of  the  Province  of  Kwan- 
Tnng,  was  occupied  as  a  IMediciil  Mission  station  in  1886.     In  the  Province 
of  Fuh-Kien,  Fuh-Ning  received  European  missionaries  in  1882  ;  Ku-Cheng 
in  1887;   Lo-Ngwong  in  1889;  Nang-Wa-kau,  near  the  great  Fu  city  of 
Kien-Ning,  in    1S8S»;  Kien-Yung  in  1891;    and  Hiug-Hwa  in  1893.      In 
Cheh-Kiau"  Province,  T'ai-Chow  became  a  station,  havmg  previously  been 
worked  as  "an  out-station  fivm  Ningpo,  in   1892;    while   the   far-distant 
Province  of  Si-Chuen,  reaching  to  the  borders  of  Tibet,  was  reached  by 
a   party    of   missionaries,  men   and  women,  under  the   leadership  of  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  and  ^frs.  Horsburgh,  also  in  1892. 

The  CMS  ]\Iissions  in  China  are  now  m  f<mr  groups,  viz.  (1)  Jlong- 
Kong  and  the  Kwan-Tung  Province;  (2)  the  Fuh-Kien  Province; 
(3)  the  Cheh-Kiang  Province  and  Shanghai;  ard  (4)  the  Si-Chuen  Pro- 
vince. Peking,  in  North  China,  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  was  occupied 
from  iet>.'$  to  1880,  but,  on  the  revision  of  the  diocesan  arrangements,  the 
Pekin.'  Mission  was  transferred  to  the  S.P.G.,  which  undertook  the  Church 
of  En-'land  work  in  North  China.  The  C.M.S.  has  received  valuable 
assistance  from  the  Sjciety  for  Promoting  Female  Educatmn  m  the  East  at 
Ningpo,  Fuh-Chow,  and  Hong-Kong;  and  from  the  C.l!..Z.M.h.  in  l<u  .- 
Kien  (see  article  on  that  Mission);  and  the  C.M.S.  itself  now  has  lady 
missionaries  at  most  of  its  stations. 

The  Colonial  Bishopric  of  Victoria,  Hong-Kong,  was  founded  in  184J. 
Its  legal  jurisdiction  apidies  only  to  the  Island  of  Hong  Kong, 
Anirlioan  l,^,\„^r  British  territorv  ;  but  the  successive  Bishops  have  super- 
Epx.copate.  ^^^^^^^^j^j  missionarv  Work  in  China  itself.  The  first  Bishop  was 
the  Rev.  George  Smith,  who  had  been  ouc  of  the  two  C.M.S.  p'ouoers  to 
China.  He  was  succeeded,  in  18G7,  by  Bishop  Alford,  and  he,  in  l»'4.i'.y 
T.isho])  r.urdoii,  who  had  been  a  C.M.S.  missionary  twenty  years.  In  18/5., 
the  Missionarv  Bi^hopric  of  "X'orth  China"  was  founded,  to  superuileua  all 
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missionary  work  of  the  Clinrch  of  England  north  of  lat.  28°  ;  and  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Russell,  C.M.S.  missionary  at  Ninpi)o,  was  appoined  to  the  new  see. 
On  his  death  his  f/wrts/-dioceso  was  divided.  "North  China"  became  the 
name  of  the  northern  half,  com])rising  the  six  northern  provinces,  and  to 
this  Bishopric  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Scott,  of  the  S.P.G.,  was  appointed.  The 
remainder  became  "  Mid  China,"  for  which  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Moule,  of  the 
C.M.S.,  was  consecrated  Bishop.  Out  of  the  latter  quasi-Aiocese,  that  of 
Western  China  was  carved  in  1895,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Cassels,  a  missionary 
of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  and  one  of  the  famous  "seven"  referred  to 
below,  being  consecrated  to  it  on  October  18th  of  that  year.  This  a])point- 
ment  was  made  at  the  instance  of  the  C.M.S.,  which  undertook  responsi- 
bility for  the  Bishop's  stipend. 

The  Mission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America  has  had  a 
succession  of  able  chiefs  in  Bishops  Williams  (afterwards  of  Japan),  Boone, 
iSchereschewsky,  and  Boone,  jun. 

In  China,  the  Missions  of  the  Anglican  Church  are  but  small  when  com- 
pared with  those  oF  other  Protestiint  Societies.     And  one  ^lission  occupies  so 
remarkable  a  position  that  it  must  be  described  briefly  by  itself— the  China 
Inland  Mit^sion.     In    1854,  the  Rev.   J.   Hudson  Taylor  landed  in  China 
under  the  Chinese    Evangelization    Society.     Within    a  few  years  he  was 
joined  by  five  other  labourers,  who  had  gone  to  China  unconnected  with 
any  society.     These  were  engaged  at  Ningpo  and  Shanghai;  but  in   1H65 
Mr.  Taylor  was  led  to  appeal  for  twenty-four  more,  with  a  view  to  placing 
two    itinerant    missionaries    in    each    of    the   eleven   interior 
The  China      provinces  which  were    as    yet   unreached    by   Protestant  Mis- 
sions,  and   in    Chinese  Tartary.     The   China    Inland  Mission 
was   accordingly  formed  in  that  year.     Seven   provinces   were 
at  that  time  "  occupied,"  that  is,  there  were  a  few  missionaries,  English  and 
American,  in  each.  These  weie  the  six  coast  provinces,  Kwan-Tung,FuhKien, 
Cheh-Kiang,  Kiang-Su,  Shan-Tung,  and  Chih-Li,  and  the  interior  province 
of  Hu-Peh,  in  which  the  inland  treaty  port  of  Hankow  is  situated.     Tho 
China  Inland  Mission    has   since    sent    missionaries    to  all    these  seven 
except  Kwan-Tung  and  Fuh-Kien,  and  also  to  nine  of  the  eleven  jn'ovinces  at 
that  time  untouched,  viz.  Kiang-Si  and  Gan-Hwuy,  in  18Gi);    Ho-Nan,  in 
1875  ;  Shan-Si,  Shen- Si,  and  Kan-Suh,  in  187G;  Si-Chuen,  Kwei-Chow,  and 
Yun-Nan,  in  1877.     Only  Hu-Nan  and  Kwang-Si  now  remain  without  any 
resident  Protestant  miss^ionaries.    In  1894,  the  C.I.M.  had  Gil  miss-ionaries, 
counting  wives,  and  was  thus  far  ahead  of  every  other  society.     But  the 
number  has  multiplied  fourfold  in  the  last  seven  years.     A  great  impetus 
was  given  to  the  Mission  by  the  accession  of  the  famous  "seven"  of  1885, 
Messrs.  Stanley  Smith,  Studd,  Cassels, Beauchauip,Hostc,andthe  two  brothers 
Polhill-Turner ;  and  two  years  later  Mr.  Taylor  appealed  for  one  hundred 
new  labourers  to  go  out  in  1887,  which  number,  in  answer  to  much  prayer, 
was  actually  given  to  the  Mission  in  that  year.     The  C.I.M.  is  especially 
notable  for  its  employment  of  ladies.     Nearly  half  the  whole  number  sent 
forth  have  been  single  women  ;  and  experience  has  shown  that  nriny  of  them 
quickly  master  the  language,  and  travel  over  the  empire  without  ditKculty, 
adopting  Chinese  dress  and  modes  of  living.     The  Mission  is  strictly  unsec- 
tarian,   or,  rather,  pan-denomiuatioual ;  that  is  to  say,  members  of  almost 
all  English  denominations  belong  to  it,  and  are  free  to  work   in  their  own 
way.     Sevenil  who  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  are  located  together 
in  a  part  of  the  province  of  Si-Chucn,  wheie  they  are  under  the  episcopal 
supervision  of   lUshop  Cassels  (see  above).     The  cause  of  Missions   owes 
much,  under  God,  to  tlsc  singular  entiuisiasni  iirou;-cd  among  some  Christian 
cir.les  in  England  by  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor  and  his  brethren. 

The  other  principal  Missions  in  China  are  mentioned  in  the  following 
list.  Archdeacon  Moule  remarks ;  "  We  could  wish,  perliaps,  the  lint 
fai"   smaller,   and    the   icor/cers   far    mure    numerous.  .  .  .   Hut    after    all, 
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our   practical   unitv    of  faith    and    hope   and   charity  is  a  ffreat  thing. 

It  may 'be  added  that  "  t!ie  unity   of  spirit  and  the  bond  of 
®^''*f  peace"  in   which   "the  faith"  is  "held  was   strikingly  demon- 

Missions.        g(,..^(.e(j  during  the  General  Con.''eience  of  Missionaries  held  in 

Shanghai  in  1890. 

British  Sorietics : — 
Chureli  Missii.tiary  Society.— At  Hong-K-ng  ;  flt  Pakhoi,  &c..  in  Proy.  Kwan-T.n.K  ;  in 
Piov.  Fuh-Kioii  ;  at  ohaugliai ;  at  ^ingpo,  llaiig-Chow,  &c.,  lu  Prov.  Clieh-Kiang, 
in  Prov.  Si-Chnon. 
Cliurch  of  England  Zenana  MieBionary  Society.— In  Prov.  Kiili-Kien. 
Society  foi  Promotiug  Female  Education  in  the  East.— At  Hong-Kong  and  at  1  uh- 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.— At  Chcfoo  and  Peking. 

Chirm  Inla-.d  Mission. -In  fourteen  of  the  eighteen  Provinces.  ,    .    „,.      n-  • 

Lond.in   missionary  Society.- At  Hong  Kong,  Canton,  Amoy,   Shanghai,  T  lon-Tsin, 

Poking,  Hankow.  .  „     ,  o       ■     ,t     d  i, 

Wesleyan  Society.— At  Canton,  &c.,  in  Prov.  Kwan-Tnn.'r ;  at  Hankow,  &c.,  in  Hu-lch. 
Other  Molhodists.— At  Ningpo,  llaiig-Chow.  T'ien-Tsiu,  i:c. 
Baptist  Society.— In  Prov.  Shan-Tung. 
English  I'ro.-byterian  Mission.— At  Srt'atov?,and  Amoy. 
Chm-uti  ol  Scotland.— At  I-Chang,  Prov.  llu-Peh.  .     ,,       ^      . 

Scotch  United  Piesbytoiians.— At  Chofoo  ;  at  New-Chang,  in  Manchuria. 
Irisli  Presbyterians.- At  New-Chang. 

Amefican  Sudetie^ : — 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.— At  Shanghai  and  Wu. Chang.  ,„,.„•* 

Board  (A.M.C.F.M.,  Congiogationalist).-At  Fuh-Chow;  at  Peking,  T  len-Tsin,  &e. ;  in 

Pre8bytei'ian8^(North)".-At  Canton,  Ningpo,  Uang-Chovv,  Shanghai,  Chefoo,  Peking. 
Presbyterians  (South).— At  Hang-Chow  j  and  in  Prov.  Kiang-Su. 

Dutch  Helbrniod.— At  Amoy.  ^  ,   „,  .     „  ^r.         c-        i   vx„„„ 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (North).-At  Fuh-Chow ;  in  Prov.  Kiang-Si  and  Kiang- 

Su  ;  at  Heking  and  Tientsin. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South). -At  Shanghai,  &c.  (Prov.  Kiang-Su). 
Baptists  (thivBO  sociotios).-At  Canton,  Swatow,  Ningpo,  Shaou-Hing;  in  Prov.  bhan- 

Tung. 
Cdittineiital  Societies : — 

Basel       Mission  ) 

Uhenish        „       >  In  Prov.  Kwan-Tung. 

Berlin  ,,      ) 

The  latest  general  table  of  Protestant  missionaries,  &c.,  in  China,  is  one 
for  1889,  which  was  prepared  for  the  Missionary  Conference  of  1890,  held  at 
Shanghai.  That  t.ible  showed  493  missionaries  representing  British 
Societies ;  6  from  the  Colonies  (Canadian  Presbyterian  ^lission) ;  248  from 
the  United  Slates  ;  and  39  sent  by  Continental  Societies  ;  total  /8b.  i he 
number  of  Communicants  connected  with  Protestant  Chur.hes  in  the 
country  was  34,555.  During  the  last  six  years,  however,  the  ra.eot 
advance,  both  in  the  number  of  missionaries  sent  to  the  field  and  in  the 
number  of  convirts,  has  been  greatly  accelerated,  so  that  the  above  hgures 
are  not  even  approximately  a  guide  as  to  present  tacts,  ihe  C.Al.b.,  lor 
example,  which  hud  33  missionaries  and  2832  Commiiiucants  hi  188 J,  in 
18>J5  has  81  missionaries  and  8984  Communicants.  Ihe  O.Ji.Z.M.b.  hnd 
10  missionaries  at  the  former  and  30  at  the  latter  date,  and  the  t.l.M. 
figures  were  254  and  630  respectively. 


THE   HONG-KONG  AND   KWAN-TUNG  MISSIONS. 
{See  Moj)  of  China,  page  169.) 
Kw  \NG-TUNG  is  the  mo.st  suuthuiii  of  the  provinces  vi  China.     It  is  boiiiidrd 
on  the  north  by  the   Xan-King  Mountains,  on   the  west  by     he 
The  Pro-  -  .."  •         i         ^i  -    <i.  .,,.,i   ...i  fim  n.wt   iiv   tim 
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Piovinco  of  Kwan-.-i,  and  on  the  south  mid  on  the  cast  by  the 
sea.     It  1^  one  o'f  llic  largest  uf  the  ciglitccn  provinces,  being 
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about  double  llic  size  of  England,  and  it  lias  a  population  of  some  20,000,000. 
Tlic  surface  of  the  lantl  varies  considerably,  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
being  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers.  By  means  of  rivers  and  canals  com- 
munication with  all  parts  of  the  province  is  comparatively  easy.  Canton  is  the 
cai)ital  of  the  province  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  trade. 

Protestant   Missions   are   extensively   carried   on   in  this   province.     The 
.  London  and  Wesleyan  Societies,  the  English  Presbyterians,  the 

Higiioni.  American  Presbyterians  and  Baptists,  and  the  liasel  and  Rlienish 
Missions,  are  all  at  work.  The  chief  centres  are  Hong-Kong,  Canton,  and 
.Swatow.  The  C.M.S.  Mission  is  on  a  small  scale,  at  Hong-Kong,  in  tho 
Canton  district,  and  at  Pakhoi. 

Hong-Kong  is  an  island  situated  off  the  south-east  coast,  and  since  1842 
_  has   been  a  Crown  Colony   of  Great    Hritain.     Its  name  signilies 

Hong-  ong.  jj^_^,^  Harbour,  while  it  is  also  sometimes  known  as  Iliang-Kiang,  do- 
noting  tho  Frag-Mut  or  Plowing  Streams.  It  stands  rather  to  the  east  of  the  estuary 
that  feads  to  Canton,  from  Avhich  city  it  is  distant  about  eighty  miles.  In 
k'ligth  the  island  varies  from  ( ijiit  to  ten  miles,  and  in  breadth  from  two  to 
seven  miles.  It  is  separated  I'rom  the  mainland  by  a  very  narrow  strait, 
which  at  one  part  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  It  has  a  population  of 
238,724,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  Chinese.  The  surface  of  the  island 
is  mountainous,  and  there  is  but  little  vegetation.  Hong-Kong  was  ceded  to 
Great  Biitain  by  tho  treaty  of  Canton  in  1811,  and  again  by  the  treaty  of 
Nang-King  in  1842.  The  government  of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a  Governor 
and  Legislative  Council. 

Victoria,  the  capital  of  the  island  (often  itself  called  Hong-Kong),  is  a  fino 
.  city,  stretciiing  for  four  miles  along  the  north  coast  of  the  island, 

ana.  .^j^j  j^^  ^^  course,  the  principal  European  settlement.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  numerous  churches  and  chapels,  schools,  storehouses,  and  other  build- 
ings. "I  had  not  the  remotest  conception,"  says  Miss  C.  F.  GoidonCumming 
in  her  "  Wanderings  in  China,"  when  describing  her  first  visit  to  Victoria,  "  (hat 
1  was  coming  to  an.\  thing  so  beautiful.  .  .  .  Certuiidy  I  have  seen  no  harbour 
to  compare  with  this.  It  is  like  a  great  inland  lake,  so  entirely  do  the 
jagged  mountain-ranges  of  the  mainland  and  the  island  of  Kowlong  seem  to 
close  around  this  Rocky  Isle,  whoso  great  city  bears  the  name  of  England's 
Queen,  and  from  whose  crowning  peak  iloats  the  Union  Jack.  The  said  peak  is 
really  only  182.5  feet  in  height.  Though  it  looks  so  imposing,  it  is  simply  tho 
termination  of  the  ridge  which  forms  the  backbone  of  the  isle,  and  along 
whose  base  extends  the  city — a  granite  city,  hewn  from  the  granite  mountains, 
with  granite  fortifications,  gninite  drains  to  provide  for  tho  rush  uf  tho  summer 
rains ;  everything  seems  to  bo  granite,  but  yet  there  is  nothing  colil  in  its 
appeaitince,  for  all  is  gilded  by  the  mellow  sunlight.  All  the  principal  houses 
have  lovely  shrubberies,  with  fine  ornamental  trees,  which  soften  the  ellect 
and  make  each  terrace  road  seem  di'lightful." 

Tho  Bishopric  of  Victoria,  Hong-Kong,  was  founded  (as  mentioned 
under  "China")  hi  1849.  It  was  endowed  by  ''a  Brother  and  Sister,"  who 
had  already  been  benefactors  by  founding  St.  Paul's  College,  an  institu- 
tion designed  for  tho  Christian  education  of  young  Cliinamen, 
under  the  Bishop's  direction.  The  Bishop  is  appointed  l)y  tho 
Crown.  The  first  chosen  was  the  Rev.  George  Smith,  one  of 
the  first  two  C.^I.S.  missionaries  in  China.  His  successor,  Bishop  0.  R. 
Alford  (18G7),  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  Homo  Committee, 
Dr.  J.  S.  Burdon,  the  present  Bishop  (consecrated  1874),  had  been  a  C.M.S. 
missionary  since  1853  ;  and  his  name,  at  his  own  recjuest,  is  still  kept  on  tho 
Society's  list. 

The  early  work  in  St.  Paul's  College  resulted  in  some  hopeful  con- 
versions, and  a  small  congregation  was  formed.  lu  1861,  Bishop  Smith 
ajipealed  to  the  C.^l.S.  to  .start  a  Mission  in  Hong-Kong,  with  this  congrega- 
tion as  a  nucleus.    The  Rev.  T.  Stringer  was  accordingly  sunt  out  in  the  foUow- 
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18G3   Hisliop  Smith  orilaiiiod   the  Rev.  Lo    S;im  Yuen, 
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be  the  pastor  of  the  little  ehureh,  St.  Stiiphen's,  and  ho  was  suc- 
ceeded in  188;'>  hy  the  Rev.  Tong  Yat  Sau.  St.  Stephen's  Church 
was  rebuilt  in  1882,  the  old  site  having  been  required  by  the  Govornnient. 
Three  of  the  mi-<sionaries  wlio  afterwards  laboured  at  Hong-Kong,  the  R'vs. 
C  F  Warren  J  Piper,  and  A.  1).  Hutehins.ui,  were  successively  transferred  to 
Japan:  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Ost  (1881-lSUl)  to  Cheh-Kiang.  Ladies  were 
added  to  the  staff  in  1889.  The  Female  Education  Socioiy  also  has  ladies 
at  Hong-Kong,  doing  excellent  work.  „   ,,         r.,  •     ,i  >. 

Canton,   the   capital  city  of  Mie   Province  of   Ivwan  lung,  is   the   great 
commercial  emporium  of  Ciiina.     It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of 
Canton.  ^.j^^  empire,  and  is  .situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Canton  or  Pearl 

River,  some  ei-dity  miles  from  its  mouth.  T'.ie  city  of  Canton  is  itself  workid 
as  a  mission-tield  by  the  L.M.S.,  the  Wesleyan.s,  and  the  American  IVsby- 
terians  and  IJaptists,  but  several  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  e.g.  T.-ang  Slung, 
llenng  Shan,  Kong  IMoou,  Hok  Shan,  Shin  Hing,  where  converts  have  been 
gathered  through  the  itinerations  of  CM  S.  iMissionarios,  are  occupied  by 
native  teachers  and  evangelists.  Tins  itinerating  work  was  begun  in  18n  at 
the  suggestion,  and  at  the  expense,  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Davys,  who  was  for  a 
time  with  P,ishoi.  Burdou  at  Hong-Kong.  It  was  earned  on  for  .some  time  l.y 
native  evangelists  under  his  direction  and  that  of  the   C.M.S.  missionary  at 

liong-Kong.  n    ^e     f 

In  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  province,  and  at  the  1-cad  of  the  bult  ot 
,  ,,  .  Tmquin,  is  the  city  of  Pakiioi  (pop.  If. 000),  one  of  the  newer 
Pakhoi.  ,y^^^2u'  Ports  opened  to  foreign  trade  in  1875.  In  this  part 
of  China  there  was,  until  ISSC,  no  Mission  of  any  kind  :  and  behind  this 
corner  of  the  Kwan-Tung  Province  stretches  the  I'rovinc.  of  Kwang-bi, 
Avilh  probably  fifteen  million  of  souls  and  no  missionary,  lor  these  great 
unevaii-elized  territories  liishop  Burdou  pleaded  when  in  England  in  l.^^-, 
and  a  "considerable  sum  was  raised  by  his  exertions  to  start  a  .Mission 
at  I'akhoi.  In  1883,  Dr.  E.  (1.  Holder  was  sent  out  as  a  medical 
missionary  for  that  port,  but  the  Franco-Chinese  \Var  and  other  euruin- 
stance-s,  delayed  its  occupation,  and  it  was  not  until  April,  188G,  that 
Dr.  Horder  was  able  to  take  up  his  quarters  there  and  begin  to  build  a 
hospital.  This  was  opened  in  July,  1887,  and  was  at  once  resorted  toj^y  large 
numbers.  In  the  first  six  months  the  patients  treated  represented  300  towns 
and  villages,  some  travelling  over  300  miles.  Dr.  Horder  was  joine.l  by  tlie 
Rev  E  li  B.-auchamp  ui  1889.  In  1888-9  there  were  several  adult  bai.f.sms, 
and"  up  to  1894  sixty  had  been  received  into  the  Church;  several  among 
them  were  lepers,  of  whom  about  100  have  been  admitted  m  the  Leper  Hospital 
provided  by  Dr.  Horder  with  the  help  of  friends. 

In  1890  Bishop  Burdon  and  three  of  the  missionaries  made  important 
iourneys  into  the  Province  of  Kwang-Si,  and  were  received  with  much 
friendliness  eve  vwhere,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Colhorne  has  made  extensive  tour.^ 
up  the  \Vest  River,  extending  into  Kwang-Si,  dispensing  medicines  ami 
pl-eaching  to  t!ie  villagers  en  route.  There  is  a  wide  and  inviting  h.ld  for 
extension  in  this  part  of  China. 


THE  FUH-KIEN  MISSION. 
The  riiovlNCE  OF  Fgii-Ktfa'  ("The  Happily  Established ")  is  to  the  north- 
past  of  Kwan-Tun-,  of  which  a  brief  account  has  been  given  in  the  preceding 
ar   cle.     The  g^e.rt  river  Min,  with  its  tributaries,  waters  nearly  the  who  e  o 
Jhe  pmviuce,  which  comprises  a  territory  almost  as  laige  as  England  without 
Wales. 
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Tho  .scenery  f>f  Fiili-Kien  is  magnificent.  Tlio  mount  tins  tint  divido  it  from 
tlie  more  inliuul  provinces  rise  to  a  Iieight  of  GOOO  to  HOOO  feet,  nml 
I'^y""*^  tlirow  out  ppur.s  which  stretch  away  in  broken  ridges  ocros,s  tlio 
"■^  **  *  "  country,  and  at  last  jut  out  into  the  sea  in  bold  promontories,  with 
countless  rocky  islands  standing  like  outposts  all  along  the  coast,  (Jorges  of  ex- 
trome  beauty  break  the  outlines  of  these  ri<lgcs,  and  down  them  rush  tlie  moun. 
tain  streams  that  fertilize  the  Vidleys  dividing  ridgi!  from  ridge.  Pa(hly  or  rice- 
fields  occupy  all  tho  soft,  marshy  hind  in  the  hollows  ;  acres  of  sweet  potatoes  cover 
tin  lirst  rising  ground  ;  tho  tea-.shrub,  planted  in  terraces,  is  dotted  over  the 
hill-sides,  like  tho  vine  of  Southern  Kurojie ;  while  the  tobacco-plant,  tho 
sugar-cane,  wheat,  barley,  rice,  and  a  large  variety  of  vegetables,  together  with 
the  plum,  the  peaidi,  the  li-cho,  the  grava,  the  ling-yi;,n,  the  or.inge,  and  other 
fruit-trees,  are  marked  by  tho  traveller  as  he  pursues  his  continually  ascending 
or  descending  course.  The  famous  Hohea  mountains  comprise  the  groat 
black-tea  district,  whence  comes  tho  bulk  of  the  Chinese  tea  which,  shijtped  at 
Fuh-Ciiow,  supjilies  the  English  market.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  tenipeia. 
ture.  The  heat  of  the  plains  in  tho  summer  is  very  trying,  but  a  conler 
atmosphere  is  found  on  the  hills  and  mountains,  and  snow  falls  on  tho  higher 
ranges  in  the  winter.  ... 

Tho  population  has  been  reckoned  at  about  twenty  millions,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  accurate  statistics.  The  Chinese  of  Fuh-Kieii  are 
Population,  ^.^j^^  ^^  ^^  jj^  character  like  their  country,  more  rough  and  vigorous 
than  the  people  of  the  more  level  provinces  in  tho  north.  In  those  who  live 
near  the  coast  "  the  qualities  of  the  mountaineer  and  the  mariner  are  combincHl." 
The  country  presents  a  strange  mixture  of  civilization  and  barbarism,  and  the 
people  a  perplexing  combination  of  prosperity  and  degradation,  of  industry 

and  squalor.  ,-p,> 

The  cities  are  numerous  and  very  Inrgo.     Some  are  of  tho  first  class, '  Fii 
cities,  but  many  others  are  of  the  second  class,  or  "  Hieu"  cities.     The  smaller 
towns  and  villages  are  innumerable. 

Fuh-Chow  ("Tho  Happy  City  "),  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Min,  is  tho 
capital  of  the  province,  and  it  was  here  that  the  work  of  the  C.M.S. 
Early  Days  j,j  i^'uh-Kien  began.  Tlio  iirst  missionaries  were  the  Rev.  W.  Weltoii 
at  Fuh.Chow.  ,^j^j  ^,^^  j^^^  jj_  jy  Jackson,  who  arrived  in  May,  1850.  The  Ameri- 
can  missionaries,  who  had  i)roceded  thc'm  by  four  years,  were  not  allowed  to 
live  within  the  walls,  but  only  in  the  suburb  of  Nantai.  Through  the  inter- 
volition  of  the  IJritish  Consul,  however,  part  of  a  tenii)le  on  tho  Wu-shih-slian 
Hill,  within  the  city  walls,  was  assigned  to  tho  new-comers  as  a  residence. 
For  ton  years  the  work  went  on.  F(jur  missionaries  had  ouno  and  gtuio,  and 
no  fruit  had  yet  apjioared.  In  18G0,  tlie  tenth  >oar  "without  one  single 
conversion  or  prospect  of  such  a  thing,"  the  Home  Committee  of^  the 
C.M.S.  Avere  seriously  discussing  the  expediency  of  abandoning  Fuh-Chow. 
The  llev.  G.  Smith,  who  hud  arrived  in  1858,  and  was  then  the  only  mis- 
sionary of  the  Society  at  Fuh-Chow,  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  be 
The  first  allowed  to  remain,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  the  prospects 
converts.  ^ftije  Mission  began  to  brighten.  Tho  Rev.W.  H.  Collins,  M.R.C  S., 
then  stationed  at  Shanghai,  paid  a  visit  to  iSIr.  Smith  in  1h60,  and  during  his 
stay  opened  a  temporary  dispensary,  to  which  numbers  resorted.  The  tirst 
inquirers  at  Fuh-Chow  were  the  result  of  this  effort,  and  tho  first  baptii^ms 
took  place  in  tho  following  year.  Other  in(|uiror3  came  forward  :  the  authoiities 
at  last  conceded  the  riglit  of  opening  preaching-chapels  and  schools  within 
tho  city,  which  Avas  speedily  availed  of;  crowds  of  attentive  listeners  attended 
{,),(»  .qorvicoH  thus  establislied  :  books  and  tracts  in  large  numbers  were  eagerly 
purchased,  so  much  so  that  free  distribution  Avas  suspended,  while  the  colpor- 
tenis  sent  to  the  surrounding  villages  mot  Avith  a  most  encouraging  recefitinn. 
A  girls'  boarding-school  Avas  opened  liy  Mrs.  Smith,  Avhich  has  since  furnished 
many  well-taught  female  teachers  and  wives  of  catochists. 

A  time  of  severe  trial  soon  came  to  test  tho  reality  of  the  work.     In  October, 
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18fi3,  the  ^fisMion  was  Vroft  of  its  loinli-r,  tli<!  Uov.  fl.  Smitli,  liy  do-ntli.  Tlio 
Hov.  J.  U.  "Wolfe,  wiio  liiul  joiiicil  tlic  Mission  in  l.SO'i,  liivl 
Persecution.  ,.j,(i,,j,||  j,,  lli,ng-Koii>,'  in  consoquuncu  of  daiiycvoiis  iilniiss.  In 
the  early  part  of  1864  a  violent  outbreak  of  popular  fury  thn'atfUfil  to  oycu'- 
wlielm  the.  Mission  ;  but  the  little  Christian  community  stood  linn.  The  riots 
did  a  real  sfvvice  to  the  work  hy  brin^'in.^  I'iirislianity  ])roiuiu('ntly  befero 
people  of  nil  einsses.  Men  who  had  hitlierto  not  known,  or  not  notieed,  what 
was  going  on,  began  to  inquire  what  this  new  religion  really  was.  The 
history  of  the  Fuh-Kien  Mission  abounds  with  similar  instances  of  persecutions 
which  have  turned  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  in  many  a 
town  and  village  throughout  the  province. 

A  now  epofdi  in  the  history  of  the  Mission  dates  from  the  sending  of  promising 
Native  Christians  as  evangelists  to  other  cities  and  towns.     The 
Expansion,     j.^.^^^  ^^  ^^^,  occupied,  in  180-1,  was  Lieng-Kong,  a  large  and  im- 
portant lihu  city,  thirty  mihis  north-eafct  of  Fuh-Chow.     In  ISC'),  Lo-Ngwong 
and  Ku-Clieng  weio  occupied  in  the  same  way,  and  in  180G  Ning-Taik. 

In  18fiS,  the  Mission  received  its  first  Episcojial  Visitation.      lUshop  Alford, 
of  Victoria,  Hong-Kong,  in  that  year,  and  ngain  in  1871,  visited  FuhChow 
and  some  of  the  new  out-stations,  and  confirmed  many  ciuididales ;    and  on  the 
former  occasion  he  ordained  ilie  iirst  native  clergyman  in  South  China,  the  late 
Rev.  Wong  Kiu-Taik,  who  had  been  an  artist,  and  was  converted  through  the 
agency  of  one  of  the  Anunicau  Missions.     Bishop  Alford's  successor,  IHshuii 
lUudon,  paid  his  first  visit  in  187(5,  whin  515  converts  were  contirmed,  nnd  lour 
well-tried  evangelists  were  ordained,  viz.  Tang  Tang-1'ieng,  Ting  Sing-Ki,  Ling 
Sieug-Hing,  and  Su  Chong-Ing.     Ten  other  Natives  have  since  been  admitted 
to  Holy  Orders  by  Bishop  Bunion:    Sia  Seu-Ong  in  1880;    Xgoi  Kaik-Ki  in 
1881  ;   Ting  Sing  Aug,  Lau  Taik  Ong,  and  Ling  Sung  Mi   in  1887  ;  Tnig 
Chung  Seng  ami  Ho  Seii  Hok  in  18^9;  and  Yek  Twang  Mi,  Yek  Siu  l^li, 
and   Tiong  Muk  Tung  in  1892— fifteen  altogether,  of  whom  four  have  died 
and  one  has  retired.   For  many  years,  the  expanding  ^Mission  was  much  under- 
manned.    The  Kev.  A.  ^V.  Cribl)  laboured  from  18G4  to  1871,  and  the  Itev. 
J.  E.  Mahood  from  18G9  to  1875  (when  ho  died),     lint  in  1870,  after  twenty- 
six  years   from  its   foundation,  and   twelve  from   its  country  extension,  the 
[Mission  was  once  nu)re  in  charge  of  one  man,  Mr.  Wolfe.     In  that  year,  the 
Revs.  R.   VV.  Stewart   and    LI.  Lloyd  went  out;  and  since  then  thirly-livo 
other  missionaries  (besides  wives)  have  been  added. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the  outlying  stations  and  district.?. 
Some  fifty  miles  north  of  Fuh-Chow,  in  a  deep  valley  surroundeil  by  high 
North-  mountains,  and  close  to  an  arm  of  the  sea,  stands  the  important 

Eastern  Jiten  city  of  I.o-Nowoxg.     The  first  attempt  to  plant  the  standard 

Districts.  of  the  Cross  there  was  in  1805,  when  Mr.  Wolle  visited  the  city, 
and  afterwards  sent  a  catechist  to  take  up  his  residence  in  it.  Within  the 
next  few  years  baptisms  of  special  interest  took  place,  several  of  tlie  converts 
being  men  of  considerable  inlluence,  who  became,  in  their  turn,  the  means 
of  conveying  the  Gosjiel  to  many  others.  In  1808  a  remarkable  movement 
began  in  the  villages  immediately  round  Lo-Ngwong,  in  which  are  now  to  bo 
found  hundreds  of"  Christians,  many  of  whonr  have  been  tested  by  persecution. 
Tlie  Christian  traveller  may  traverse  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Lo-Ngwong 
district,  and  scarcely  fail  in  any  place  to  find  some  families  or  nulividmds 
worshipping  the  One  True  irod,  and  trusting  in  the  Saviour.  One  of  these 
villages,  A-Cliia,  produced  some  notable  converts,  of  whom  one  was  alteiwards 
ordained.     Ning-Taik  is  a  large  and  important  Men  city,  some  five  and  twenty 


miles  north-west  of  Lo-Ngwong,  on  the  coast,  an  arm  of  the  sea  ruimuig  up  to  the 
Walls.  Tiie  Nestoiians  once  had  a  church  here,  the  site  of  whiclt  is  F-tdl  shown. 
Mr.  Wolfe  first  visited  Ning-Taik  in  1860.     For  some  years  it  appeared  the 


it  hopeless  spot  in  the  whole  Mission,  and  there  was  some  thought  of  aban- 
„„..ing  it ;  but  it  had  been  found  a  good  centre,  and  from  it  the  Gospel  had 
reached  some  remote  mouutaiii  villages,  so  it  was  spared.     By  God's  blessing 
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on  faithful,  pcrsaveriiig  cITort,  tlicrc  aro  now  some  hundroiln  of  converts  in 
tiio  city  iind  its  nciiglibourlioixU  01'  the  miiiiy  otit-stivtiona  in  tlio  district  of 
Nin;^'-Tiiik,  Ni-Tu  in  tlio  oldi-st.  Tt  wfts  hero  tiiat  tlio  proto-martvr  of  Hio  Fidi- 
Kicii  Mission,  Lint,'  Cliolv-Aui,',  laid  down  Ids  iifn.  Here  ■''>  i,  ii;.  in  luui.y  otiirr 
parts  of  tlin  nussion-lield,  tl'  s  liutli  of  Ttrtidliiin's  siiyin^',  "The.  blood  of  tlio 
Cliristiiins  is  seed  "  ("  iSaiiijuin  U/iris/iiitntruni  mnirn  enf")  has  buen  illustrated, 
and  an  almndant  harvest  lias  been  reaped.  To  the  north  and  norili-wcst  of 
the  valley  in  whirh  stands  the  city  of  Niii^'-Taik  rises  a  ruf,'<,'ed  numiitain 
jdatcau,  .-oiiio  3000  feet  ai.  ivo  tlio  level  of  tiie  sea.  This  is  tlio  Sa-Hiong 
table-land,  in  which  are  numerous  villages,  iiih  diilerl  by  a  simple,  industrious, 
and  widl-to-do  people,  very  clannish  in  their  habits.  Tlie  Oospid  was  lirst 
carii(Kl  up  to  them  by  a  Chinuso  evaii_'elist,  and  Mr.  Wolfo  followed  soon 
afterwards.  Now  there  are  many  scores  of  liuinblc!  believers  among  these  liigli- 
land  villages.  These  last-named  places,  Ning-Taik  and  its  out-stations,  are  in 
tho/«  district,  or  prefecture,  of  Fuii-Nino-ku  (otherwise  Ilok-Ningfu),  which 
is  a  city  on  the  coast  still  further  north.  This  imiHutant  centre  was  first  occu- 
])ied  by  a  catechist  in  1875;  but  in  18S2  a  real  advaiu'o  v  is  elleclcd  in  the 
Mission  by  making'  it  tins  hrst  city  outside  Fuh-Cliow  to  receive  a  resident  En^'iish 
missionary.  A  Medical  Mission  was  established  there  by  Dr.  Van  Someren 
Taylor.  J)r.  Taylor  and  the  Rov.  T,  Martin  took  their  wives  with  tlieiii,  aiil 
other  English  ladies  have  since  been  addeil. 

Hitherto  our  attention  has  been  coutined    to  the  north-mistern   or  (lonst 
Korth-  districts.     We  must  now  ^o  much  further  inland,  and  visit  the 

Westi-rn  north-western  districts.  Tlr'-  part  of  Fuh-Kieii  is  ajiproaeheii  y 
Di8trict«.  ascending  the  livcr  Mill  as  far  as  ( 'hiu-Kau,  which  may  Iks  regarded 
as  the  gate  'd'the  district,  and  then  (for  most  of  Die  station^)  turning  nnith- 
ward  towards  Ku-Cheng,  the  centre  of  operations  in  tha  direction.  Ku- 
Chkng,  as  a' ready  mentioned,  was  occuj  .  l  by  Native  tench  r-%  at  the  <  nd  of 
18(!o.  From  the  first  the  work  both  1.  and  in  tbo  Murounding  \  dlagos 
met  with  great  encouragement,  and  when  Bishop  Ait  ad  visited  Ku-Cheng 
ill  18G8,  and  confirmed  fifteen  converts,  ho  wrote:  -"  1  never  spent  so 
interesting  a  Sunday  as  the  24tli  of  May  f  i>.'u-Cheiig."  I'ishop  Biird.ii's 
account  of  his  first  visit  in  1870  was  equal'y  encouraging.  In  its  early  days 
this  district  was  worked  successively  by  Mr.  Cribb  and  Mr.  Mahood.  In  1887 
the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  Ijanister  took  up  their  abode  in  the  city  ^1'  Ku-Cheng, 
Work  was  undertaken  among  the  lepeis,  and  a  small  c  ngingalion  of  between 
thirty  and  forty  congregated  in  a  little  cliurch  built  foi  'tir  ommodation, 
and  were  ministered  to  until  his  death  in  1893  by  an  '.  c  iii,t,  who  liad 
himself  contracted  that  diseiiso.     In   Iho   Ku-Cheng  di      ici  elsewhere,  it 

has  been  from  the  villages  that  the  great  ingathering  has  eome,.  Hne  of  these, 
Ang-Iono,  sixteen  miles  south  of  Ku-Cheng,  was  especially  interesting  in 
conii(!xion  with  two  half-brothers— Ngoi  Cheng-Tun-,  a  carpi  .ter,  and  Ung- 
Kuiig,  a  tailor,  the  first  converts,  througli  whose  agency  the  infant  Church 
grew  and  fiourished.  In  18'J3  the  Eev.  R.  W.Stewart,  who  had  the  previous 
year  accompanied  Mr.  Eugene  Stock  to  Australasia  and  taken  part  in  the 
formation  of  Church  Missionary  Associations  in  Sydney,  Victoria,  and  New 
Zealand,  for  sending  out  niissi' maries  to  C.M.S.  Missions  and  supporting  them, 
took  charge  of  this  district.  While  residing  for  a  few  Meeks  at  Ilwa-Sang,  a 
mountain  village  twelve  miles  south  of  Ku-Cheng,  during  the  heat  of  autumn, 
a  largo  party  of  Chinamen,  calling  themselves  "  V'igetarians,"  inttuenced 
mainly  by  hostility  against  the  Chinese  autiiorities,  attacki  1  the  missionaries 
in  the  early  morning  of  Au;;ust  1st,  1895,  and  niur.lt  red  M^  and  M  i  Stewart, 
two  Australian  ladies  (Misses  Saunders),  four  ladies  f  the  C. E.Z.M.S, 
(Misses  Newcombe,  Stewart,  Marshall,  and  Gordon),  uud  an  Irish  nurse 
(Lena  Yellop).  Two  of  Mr.  Stewart's  children  died  shortly  afterwards  from 
injuries  received.  A  joint  Cominission  of  the  British  and  American  Consuls 
and  of  Chinese  officials  tried  a  number  of  prisoners  a  few  weeks  later,  and  the 
death  sentence  was  inllicted  on  several  of  the  murderers. 
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While  the  (iospol  has  won  its  way  from  village  to  village  in  sevoml  parts  of 
Indifferenod  Fnii-lvien,  tiio  larj,'er  towns  wliieh  have  hi  en  iiicntioiu'd  have,  for 
of  great  the  most  part,  proved  comparatively  indiU'ereiit  or  hostile.     iStill, 

oltiM.  a  foothold  in  them   has  heen    maintained,   and   they  have  been 

centres  of  missinuary  i|)eriitions  in  tluHr  resiiectivo  districts,  ullhough  con- 
tril)iiting  but  small  quDtas  tlioinsolves  to  the  niimhers  of  the  ('liurch.  Most  of 
tlic  cities  \vc  liave  noticed  are  of  tlu'  hwmn'  second  class.  Still  l(\ssenci)uraj^ing 
have  been  the  results  of  ett'orts  to  evangelize  tho  yet  larger  cities  of  the  fu,  or 
first  class,  such  as  Ven-Piiik-/M  (nr  long-rm^-./M)  and  Kien-Ning-/«/  (or 
Kiong-Ning-/M),  vliieh  ire,  like  Fiih-(  ;how-/«  and  F'ih-Ning./«,  capitals  of 
prefectures,  allhoiigh  :ioi  also,  lik''  Fuh-('how-./'«,  cai  Is  oC  provinces.  Yeii- 
J'iiiff  is  about  150  miles  west  of  Fuh-Chow,  ut  the  coniluence  of  two  rivers  which 
together  form  tlu  l\Iin.  Kien-S'nr/  is  2G0  miles  north- v.'est  of  Fuh-Chow.  It  is 
the  second  city  of  the  wliole  jn  v  ince  north  of  the  Min,  and  is  the  gn-at  inland 
emporium  of  trade.  Ir.  Wolie  visited  bo! h  thesis  cities  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  China,  and  since  that  time  rejieatcd  ellorts  have  been  made  to  plant  tlu! 
fltnndaiil  of  the  Cross  in  them,  but  without  avail,  the  catechists  having  been 
barbarously  tic  itedand  ignomiuiously  oxpel'ed.  In  18  •^0,  some  of  the  younger 
English  missionaries  timU  up  their  (|Uarters  at  Naiig-wa,  ^ith  a  view  to  getting 
into  I\.ien->'in-  eventuallv,  ■nul  a  hojiital  was  opened  there  by  Dr.  .1.  Kigg. 
A  all  hospital  waa  also  pened  at  T'ui-Chiu,  near  one  of  liie  gates  of  Kion- 
Nuig,  but  this  was  destroyed  by  a  riotous  mob  in  May,  18'J2,  and  Dr.  Rigg 
M  IS  attacked  in  a  oat  violent  ami  otl'ensive  nianner.  A  now  hosiatal  has 
since  been  built  i  6iven  "^txvs  U ridge,  close  to  Kieii-Niug  city,  lii  18!)! 
tho  Bcv.   H.  8.  .  iiillips  '  up     is  residence    in   Kien-Yang,  a  lar^e  city 

some  forty  miles  to  t  le  no,  st  -f  K    n-Ning.     Dithculty  was  experi  ucud 

in  retaining  tho  house  whicli  ..  hired,  and  he  and  the  late  Mrs.  Phillips 

Were  attacked  in  the  autumn  .1  i  Dl,  and  obliged  to  leave  tho  city;  but 
the  opposition  wa.  I'roni  a  !  w  of  the  gentry,  and  not -from  tho  people,  and 
W     Phillips  soon  aficrwards  returned. 

ill  the  earlier  days  of  the  Missirm  tho  river  Min  diviiledthe  districts  worked 
Districts  by  I  he  (J.M.S.  and  i  lie  American  S'  ties  respectively,  altliougli 
south  of  the  the  F.piseopal  Methodisls  have  been  :r  Ku-Cheiig  almost  from 
'^'"-  the  first ;  but  in  course  of  time  the  exi^.  acies  of  ex|,'aiuling  work 

1  1,  with  mu!  ud  consent,  to  the  ovcrstepi)iug  of  Mie  boundary.  From  tho 
lirsl,  the  movi  lont  towards  Christianity  in  I-'uh-Ki  u  hts  been  to  a  coiisider- 
ab'e  extent  indigenous  in  character,  that  ;  to  say,  iepondent  of  direct 
missionary  agency,  the  Uu  pel  siucading  from  villa;,"',  tn  .-j,,'  through  f  uiily 
liuexions  and  social  inteirourse.  It  has  natuiall,  liow  d  that  iiiquii  rs  on 
one  side  of  tho  Min  have  bicomc  lachcd  Lo  the  Church  of  those  Chri-sians 
on  the  oUiei  side  '"'■om  whom  tin  ue.ird  of  "the  doctrine."  M.  vev,  great 
numbers  of  the  country  people  aie  constantly  drn  n  to  Fuh-Chow  u:  businens. 
Some  of  the      have  beard  the  Gospel  and  believt       uul  luu'  ■  then  "d  tho 

Mission  to  waid;  Uioy  owed  their  enligliti'iim  to  .son.  teaclui  >  tlnir 
own  towns.  In  these  and  other  ways  it  has  'in  pass  that  the  C.Ni.S.  now 
has  two  districts  on  the  .south  side  of  tl  •  Miii.  These  are  Hd-Chiang 
and  Hing-''>va.  The  Hok-Clnamj  district,  t  "  which  a  hi<n  city  <  '  i  le  same 
name  is  the  capitin.  lies  to  the  south-east  oi  Fuh-Chow.  l=;twc.  ■  the  river 
ShuangK-ing  (a  nbutaryof  the  Min)  and  the  sea-coast  The  i  unber  of 
C.M.S.  adherents  in  this  distiict  in  I "04  was  4491  (more  \Wxi\  o\  lb  !  of 
the  whole  number  in  the  province),  and  in  ite  of  p.  sei  ution  th  -  inti  est 
has  grown  and  spn  ad  ir  by  year.  At  tl..  .-e  of  1894  Archdeiu  in  V-  olfe 
wrote:— "During  all  i..y  years  in  China  (now  thirty-three  year>)  I  have 
never  known  anything  like  tho  deep  iiilei-col  v.diielt  has  beei:  receri-ij' 
awakened  all  over  the  con'tty  of  Hok-fJhiang  in  tho  Christian  rehgion,  and 
which  exists  at  this  moni  it.  A  very  wonderful  movement  towar  Is  Chri 
tianity  is  going  on  all  over  the  county  simultaneously,  and  in  the  \w:  .  rer  ■ 
corners  of  the  county.  ,  .  .  The  peopi  >  seem  as  if  sudicdy  they  had  dis- 
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blank. 
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city  ill  lhU;J,nu(l  the  oiieiiiii,!   o 
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earliest  converts  ^ave  up  their  occiiiiatioiiH,  and  hciaiiio  evaiiKelista  in  tlio 
WTvice  of  the  Mission.  These  were  Klatione.l  it  various  i-ioniisiii','  centres; 
irnd  as  the  woik  grew,  others  were  selected  from  anions'  those  who  Mid)nie.(l 
f)i'^   (WK^ifiel,  and   sent   forward   to  op< -i  fresh  Ptatioiis.     S  '" 


oine  o 


f  tl 
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have 

].ioMd  u'nsa'tisfactory,  but  the  majority  iiavis  been  faithful  a-.d  eHiciont ;  tliey 
liave  pitiently  taught  tho  poor  and  th,  ij^nor.int,  visiliiiK  th.  ;  fioni  hou.so  to 
liouse  duriiigthu  week,  iii.d  gathering  them  on  Sunday  into  the  little  duipels 
to  join  in  eoninion  iHnyer  nnd  pini.so.  _ 

From  the  time  of  this  rapid  extension  of  tho  Mission  in  tho  country  diatriets, 
a  class  for  tluMnstruction  and  tiainin^'  of  the  nativ.^  agents  has 
Training  the  j^^^^^^^  ^^  prominent  featuic  in  the  work  undertaken  by  the  missionaries 
"       *■  in  the  capital.     Many  earnest  and  ellicient  ovaiigeli.sts  and  pastoral 

eatcchisls  have  been  sent  forth.  The  tminiiig  of  the.se  agents  ha?  been  sue- 
ressively  the  sj.ecial  province  of  the  Kevs.  R.  W.  Stewart,  LI.  Lloyd,  and 
"W.  Uaiiister,  with  whom  has  been  associated  thi'  Kev.  >.'goi  Kaik-ki,  a  convcifc 
from  the  clasa  of  lifrmli,  who  has  h;ul  to  sutler  much  for  Ciirist's  sake.  A  large 
building  for  use  as  a  college  was  erected  in  1H7.^,  and  was  ju.st  ready  when  a 
notorious  leader  of  aiiti  Ibreign  policy,  with  tho  connivance  of  tho  iiinndarms, 
created  a  disturbance,  in  the  course  of  whii:h  the  new  colle-e  was  ih-stroyeil  before^ 
tho  very  eves  of  the  ConsuL  A  demand  for  full  reparation  was  at  once  m;id,! 
njion  tho  riiincse  authorities;  but  although  a  small  money  comiieiisatiou  was 
]iai(l,  a  proclamation  i>sued  against  rioting,  and  two  or  three  minor  othcuds 
degraded,  the  rial  ofl'cndcis  remained  untouched,  and  an  action  to  eject  the 
missionaries  from  the  \Vu  sliihshan  Hill  proved  successful.  I'ltimately,  as 
suitable  premises  in  the  Foreign  Settlement  were  oil'eied  in  exchange  at  a  low 
rent,  the  mi-^^sionaries  felt  it  right  to  yitdd,  and  thus  tho  Mi.ssioii  with<hew 
from  the  native  city,  after  residing  there  for  thirty  years.  The  church  and 
chapels  are  retained,'  in  which  the  native  clergy  ami  catechists  minister  to  the 
city  congregations,  but  all  other  agencies  have  now  to  bo  carried  on  in  tho 
Foreign  Settlement. 

Tiio  Theological  College  lias  about  twenty-five  students  umler  instruction. 
The  present  building  was  erectei'  in  1883,  on  a  site  granted  by 
Educational,  the  Cliiue.-^o  authoriiios  in  reparation  for  the  deslruct''  n  of  tho 
previous  building.  Attached  to  it  is  a  boys'  boarding  .school,  Ji  from 
twenty  to  thirty  Christian  boys,  the  best  of  whom  are  chosen  to  go  oii  into 
the  College  alter  a  short  period  of  probation  as  schoolmasters.  Village 
schools  did  not,  as  in  .some  Missions,  foim  a  large  part  of  the  earlier  evangelistic 
work;  but  since  the  Christian  population  increased,  more  than  a  hundred 
have  been  started  in  all  parts  of  the  districS  primarily  for  their  benelit, 
Many  heathen  childicn,  however,  attend,  and  converts  have  been  gathered 
from  among  them,  and,  through  the  influence  of  the  schools,  from  among  tho 
parents.  A  class  for  tiaining  Bible-Women  is  conducted  by  the  wivcn  ■  f  tho 
missionaries  in  charge  of  the  coUego  and  boys'  boarding-school. 

An  imi  oitant  institution  in  the  Fuh  Kien  Church  is  the  annual 
"evenee 


Church 
Organization 


Icrgy 


from    tho  congregations.     This  i^  generally  held  in  December  of 
each  year,  and  has  proved  both  a  great  blessing  to  the  souls  of  those  present 
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and   a   means   of   training  tlie  Ciuirch  to  self-government  and  self-support. 
Since  1882  the  Native  Ciuirch  Council  sy.st'uu  lias  l);'en  introiluced. 

An  Association  was  fdriiietl  'u  1887  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  send  out 
and  support  graduates  of  Dublin  University  for  the  Fuli-Kieu  Mission.  Tliroa 
missionaries  are  on  this  fund. 

Tlie  most  important  developmf>nt  of  the  Mission  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
extensive  worlc  undeitaken  by  lady  mi-sionaries.  As  elsewhere, 
Womeas  ^j^^,  ^vives  of  mi<sionaiies  have  always  taken  tlieir  part  in  the 
work ;  but  for  some  years  the  oidy  single  ladies  W(n'e  those 
(generally  two  Pt  a  time)  belonging  to  tlie  Female  Education  Society,  who 
carried  on  a  valuable  girls'  boarding-sciiool  at  Fuli-Chow.  The  Missea 
Houston,  Foster,  and  IJushell  should  be  especially  mentioned.  Miss  Foster 
■was  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  Mrs.  A.  Hole,  wile  of  a  mandarin  (himself 
also  a  convert  of  the  American  missionaries),  wiio  in  1890  visited  Kugland  and 
touchingly  pleadfd  in  belialf  of  her  countrywomen.  In  188:5  the  Churcli  ot 
England  Znuma  S  icicty  sent  out  i's  first  lady  missionary  to  China,  and  in 
1887  the  first  of  the  remarkable  succession  of  ladies,  mostly  Irish,  who  have 
gone  to  Fuli-Kien  in  connexion  with  this  Society,  appeared  in  the  persons  o! 
tlio  two  elder  Misses  Xewcombe.  About  forty  have  since  joined  tlie  Mis- 
sion; and  most  devoted  work  has  been  done  by  them,  particularly  in  out- 
lying districts,  where  patience,  courage,  and  love  were  especially  needed. 
Several  of  the  most  important  districts  are  allotted  to  the  C.F.Z.M  S. 
ladies-,  and  for  other  districts  the  C.M.S.  has  latterly  also  sent  out  ladies  of 
its  own. 

The  American  Episcopal  ^lothodists  have  an  extensive  Mission  in  this 
Province,  with  its  headijuarters  at  Fuh-Chow.  The  American  Board  (Congre- 
gationalist)  is  also  at  work. 

The  whole  Bible  has  been  translated  and  revised  in  the  Fuh-Chow 
colloquial  dialect. 

THE   MID   CHINA  MISSION. 

The  CM.S.  Mission  in  what  is  now  known  ecclesiasticidly  as  Mid  China — 
being  the  nuddlc  zoik;  of  the  three  into  which  China  is  divided  in  regard  to 
the  English  Episcopate— is  confined  to  the  city  of  Sliangliai  in  the  Province 
of   Kiang-su,  to   the   Province  of  Cheh-Kiang,  and  to   the   Province  of  Si 
Chueii. 

SiUNaiiAi  was  the  first  place  occupied  by  the  Society  in  China.  The  Rev.  T. 
McClatcliio  took  up  his  residence  there  in  September,  IH-l-l.  The 
Shanghai.  ^^,^^  converts  were  gathered  from  a  class  of  blind  peoi)le,  in 
IHDI.  But  progress  was  very  slow,  and  in  185.'}  Mr.  McClatchie's  health 
failed,  and  !ie  returned  home.  In  the  same  yer.r  the  Tae-piag  rebels  took 
"he  city,  and  great  confusion  ensued.  In  18G3,  Bishop  Smith,  of  Victoria, 
'long-koiig,  ordained  a  Chinaman,  Dzaw  Tsang-lae,  to  act  as  pastor  to 
I  lie  smull  native  congregation  of  forty  souls.  He  was  the  first  Chinese 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  lie  only  laboured  four  years,  and 
died  in  18G7.  In  1870,  Mr.  iMcClatchie  (who  had  meauivhile  served  ab  a 
consular  chaplain  at  Hankow)  re-entered  the  Society's  service,  and  becanie 
Secretary  of  the  China  Mission,  residing  again  at  Sliaiighai;  but  the  city 
being  strongly  occupied  by  other  societies,  it  was  regarded  by  the  CM.S  aa 
little  more  than  a  business  centre.  An  Anglo-Chinese  school  was  opened 
at  the  expense  of  the  English  residents  ;  but  active  missionary  oprraiions 
were  not  recommenced  tiiri883,  when  the  Rev.  A.  E.  (now  Archdeacon) 
Moulo,  iiaving  been  appointcil  Secretary  f.'r  Mid  China,  went  to  resi:]e  iliere  ; 
tinder  him  as  vigorous  and  extensive  a  work  as  one  man  (having  other  duties) 
can  compa.s8  has  since  been  carried  on.  In  1894  there  were  four  chapels 
and  reading  rooms,  five  schools,  and  seven  native  agents.  The  congregation 
numbered  183  souls.     Two  huhes  were  added  to  the  stall' in  1891. 
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The  Phovince  of  Cukii-Kiang  is  Loundcd  on  tlie  north  by  KianK-Su,  one 
of  Iho  thico  most  populous  provinces  of  Cliinu,  on  the  souih 
Province  of  ,  Vuh-Kien,  on  the  cast  by  the  sen,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
nieh-Kiang.  '-^^^^^  ,,£  Ngan-Hwei  and  Kianj,'-.Si.  It  measures  about  2 GO 
niles  from  oast  to  west,  and  about  i)HO  n>iles  from  north  to  south,  ami  Us 
area  is  39,150  square  miles.  It  is  thus  equal  in  size  to  Lnslaud  with  lier 
northern  counties  (Northumberhnd,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Durham,  and 

Yorkshire)  cut  otf.  .     .        ■,    •         i  t'i.„ 

The  province  contains  water-ways  of  great  extent  and  importance,     llie 
country  round  Ningpo  and  Shuou-Hing  is  accessible  almost  every- 
Physical         ^vhere  to  r.n  itinerating  misb^ionary  traversing  in  a  boat  the  countless 
Features.        ^.^^^.^l^_     '^^^  southern  and  south-western  districts  are  hilly,  and 
Iravollin"  must  be  poi formed  chiefly  on  foot  or  in  sedan-chairs.     The  great 
liver  T'sTen-t'aii'r,  fifteen  miles  wide  at   its  mouth,  and  fully  two  miles  a-  it 
s-wceps  past  tlie  walls  of  Hang  Chow,  is  the  one  wliich,  as  the  Crooked  luver 
(Cheh-Kiang),  gives  u  name  to  the  whole  province.     Its  up|.er  waters,  whicli 
«Miter  the  province  from  the  south-west  in  three  main  streams,  furnish  means 
oK  communication  with  eight  other  provinces.     The  plains  watered  by  th.'se 
nunu'i-ous  streams  and  canals  produce,  especially  round  Ningpo  and  bhaou- 
iliiK'  vast  quantities  of  rice.     The  province  also  produces  wheat  and  barley 
mai?e,  a  little  sorghum,  and  tlie  sugar-cane  ;  but,  alas !  large  tracts  of  good 
ground,  once  covered  with  grain,  now  glow  in  early  summer  with  the  banetul 
bloom  of  the   bloddred   poppy.     The  l.ills  of  Cheh-Kiang  rise  sometimes  to 
the   height   of  3000  foot  abov.'  tlie  sea,  and  are  occasionally  covereu  with 
Hiiow,  the  thermomeler  marking  from  ten  to  filteen  degrees  of  frost.      Very 
tUfferent  is  the  temperature  of  the   plains  in  the  summer,  when  the  thenno- 
meter  often   registers   100  degrees  in   the  shade,  whilst  even   the    hills  aio 
almost  stripped  of  tluir  flowers  by  the  heat.  _ 

Althou'di  Ciieh-Kiang  is  the  smallest  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China 
°  i.roper,  it  was,  before  the  Tae-ping  rebellion,  one  of  the  most 
Population.  p„l^^^g_  J^J,.,  ]\^iii,ie  gives  extracts  from  Chinese  official  docu- 
ments,  which  quaintly  describe  tlie  character  of  the  people.  According  to  these, 
"  the  natives  of  the  Ningpo  department  are  given  to  the  cultivation  of  fields 
or  lett.rs;  the  people  of  Shaou-lling  are  diligent,  frugal, and  fond  of  harinng; 
lIan"-Chow  is  tnmous  f<;r  having  all  the  greatest  ns  well  as  the  dearest  curiosi- 
ties hi  the  worhi,  and  merchants  from  all  quarters  flock  thither;  the  manners 
of  the  people  of  llang-Chow  are  polished,  and  tlieir  education  is  of  the  hrst 
stamp  ;  it  lus  crowds  of  Uierali  in  its  population."  These  literati  are  among 
tiic  most  obstructive  classes  to  missionary  work  in  China,  and,  notwithslamliug 
their  "  jiolished  manners,"  they  have  not  seldom  stiricd  up  the  populace  to 
t)'rseciite  Chiislians  and  inquirers,  and  to  oppose  the  missionaries. 

In  1844,  two  years  after  the  ports  of  Shnnghii,  Ningpo,  Fuh-Chow,  Amoy, 
and  Canton  had  been  opened  by  the  Treaty  of  Nankin,  the  Rev.  G. 
Smith  (uft.'rwards  tirs     Bishop  of  Victoria,  Hong-Kong)  was  sent 
by  the  C. M.S.  to  visit  ''use  Ave  cities,  and  to   report  as  to  the 
comparative  opportunities  for  nas:  ionary  work  in  each.     Failure  of   healih 
compelled  him  to  retire  in  the  following  year,  buc  before  leaving  China  he 
biid   spent   some   months   at    Ningpo,  and   he   strongly  recomnionded  it  as 
iiHbrding  a  promising  siihere  for  quiet  missionary  work. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1848  that  the  Mission  was  really  begun.     In  that 

year  the  Revs.  R.  II.  Cobbokl  and   W.  A.  Russell  were  sent  to 

NiJTQPO.     On  their  arrival  they  found  seven  missionaries  of  I'res- 

byterian  and  15ai)tist  Societies  alieady  on  the  spot.      After  some 

delay  they  secured  a  hou,<e  in  a  crowded  part  of  ihe  city,  and  a  loohi  in  ihis 

liouso  wa,'.  set  apit  for  jjieaching,  whilst  visits  were  also  paid  to  the  ujighbour- 

iiig  towns  and  villagcss  to  preach  and  distribute  tracts.     Just  three  years  after 

th(!  opening  of  the  Mis.'-ion,  on  Easter  Day,  1851,  the  first  two  converts  were 

baptised,  one  of  then?,  being  Bao-Yiioh-yi  ("a  learner  of  riglitcovisneB.y  "),  who 
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■was  afterwards  for  many  years  a  zealous  and  efficient  cntechist.  Farly  in  tho 
history  ol  the  Mission,  Mr.  Kussell,  in  conceit  ■'.vith  otlier  missionaries,  reduce<l 
the  viirnacular  of  Ningpo  to  wiiting  by  means  of  tho  system  now  called  tlio 
l^omanized  ColbKiuial.  The  system  was  introduced  into  the  mission-scliocls, 
and  the  missionaries  of  tlic  C..M.S.  at  Ningpo  have  been  associated  with  those, 
of  other  societies  in  translating  the  Holy  Scriptuies  into  the  vernacular,  and 
jjublishing  them  in  the  same  style.  The  Prayer-Book  and  some  other  religious 
and  devotional  works  have  also  been  printed  in  the  ^'ingpo  eollo([uial. 

Ly  degrees  the  missionaries  and  catcchists,  whilst  retaining  Ningpo  as  their 
.  base   of   operations,   puslied    forth    and   established   various  ont- 

DevelcfDmtnt  ^''^tions.  The  tirst  place  which  they  tried  to  occupy  was  Tsz^-'.'i 
(al)out  twelve  miles  nortii-west  of  iS'ingpo)  ;  but  they  met 
•with  violent  opposition,  and  it  Avas  not  until  I8G0  that  a  footing  was 
obtained.  Kow  the  Tsz'-k'i  congn'gatiou  meets  in  a  commodious  cinirch 
built  by  the  contributions  of  foreigneis  in  China,  and  is  ministered  to 
by  a  Chinese  pastor  in  holy  orders.  The  Sati-^idh  plain  (north-west  of 
'i'sz'-k'i)  was  occni)i(d  in  IHoT,  and  hero  also  there  wore  great  difficulties 
at  the  outset.  The  al  tempt  to  buy  a  piece  of  ground  outside  tiie  south 
gate  of  Kiriin-liif-ire,  one  of  tho  chief  cities  of  the  plain,  was  met  by  au 
n[)ii-^ing  of  the  populace,  and  but  for  the  prompt  interference  of  the  I'litisli 
Consul  at  Ningpn  the  purchase  wotdd  liavo  lieen  prevented.  A  ringleader  iu 
that  riot  became  one  of  the  leading  Christians  in  those  parts  ;  and  upon  the 
plot  of  land  then  acquired  there  now  stands  a  commodious  church,  with  a 
house  for  the  |)astor  (the  Kev.  .Sing  Kng-teh,  ordainrd  in  1875),  a  f^chool,  and 
rooms  for  the  missionary  attiichcd.  Meanwhile  vaiious  institution-;  had  Ixeu 
established  at  Ningjjo.  A  laige  day-sciiool  had  been  opened  by  Mi',  liiissell, 
and  a  school  for  orphan  boys  by  the  Ifev.  F.  F.  Gougli,  who  had  juined  tho 
Mission  in  18")0.  Some  years  later  the  Kev.  (t.  E.  Moulo  (now  P)isboi)  of 
Mid  Cliina)  took  charge  of  both  these  institutions,  and  also  had  a  small  class 
of  lads  whom  he  trained  to  be  schoolmasters  or  catechists,  and  some  of  wlii>m 
have  since  been  ordained.  There  were  also  giils'  schools  under  the  supeiiii- 
tendence  of  Mis.  Kussell  and  Mrs.  Gough,  and  during  part  of  18o0  Mr.  Goiigli 
hail  an  o[)iuiii  refuge. 

The  work  at  NingiJO  was  sadly  interitipted  by  the  Tne-jiinu'  rebellion      Tlin 

iiisuivents  took  the  city  in  1861,  and  in  the   following  -^ar  they 

BebellTo'i?'"^  l'^'^''  '"^'"'ly  "''  ^'"'  Pi'"viiice   of  Cheli-Kir.ng.     Vanj  ri.ristianH 

in  the  country  were  in  extreme  peril,  but  none  were  aelually  killed. 

Ey  order  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes  and  the  commaniler  of  the  t^niut  man.-of-war 

all  missionaries  were  requested  to  withdraw  from   Ningpo  after  its  capture  ; 

and,  with  tho  help  of  passes  from  the  Tae-ping  leaders,  they  were  able   lo 

remove  a  portion  of  their  furniture,  and  to  carry  with  tln'm  beyond  the  wall«, 

not  only  all  the  Christians,  but  also  a  large  number  of  p  ople  who  had  fed  to 

the  Mission  pr:Mnises  for  protection.     Ningpo  was  recovereil  for  the  Imperialist 

forces  ill   18G2,  but  tho  dark  cloud  of  war  and  confusion  did  not  pass  from 

Clu  h-Kiang  till  186-1.     Even  in  these  dangerous  days  there  were  signs  of  (iod'.s 

jiresence  and  blessing.     More  than  one  convert  \>u-  bqttized  at  an  out-statioii 

of  th(!  Ningpo  Mission  in  the  presence  of  the  Tae-ping  soMiers;  the  numbei 

of  Christians  increased;  and   the  catechists,  in  (:,.ir  visits  to  the  southern 

country  districts,  were  everywhere  thankfully  receiv<  d  by  the  atllicted  people. 

JUit  the  most  important  movement  which  took  place  at  this  time  wrts  at  the  I'^ast 

Lake,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Ningpo.     A  Christian,  named  iJcng  S-vu,  had 

taken  his  family  thither  for  safety  from  the  marauding  Tae  ping,  and  was  tho 

means  of   biinging   several  of    the   jieoplo  (most   of  whom    were   fishermen, 

and  their  faTiiilii  s)  to  Christ,     The  first  converts  were  baptized  by  the  Rev, 

G.  E.  Moule  in  18G3. 

Mingpo  The  most  important  devel^imicnts  of  the  Ningpo  Mission  have 

College,  ]jpp,i  the  College  founded  by  the  Kev.  J   C.  Honre  in    1877  and 

still  carried  on  by  iiim,  and  a  Mission  ilosi»ital  opened  in  18"^')  and  conducted 
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vr.hmtnrily  Viy  the  doctor  of  Oic  fort  (Dr.  Duly")  until  in  1890  a  medical 
missionary  was  pent  out  tc  tiio  station.  Mr.  Hoaro's  system  lias  lueu  to 
combine  study  with  prai'tical  ]\lission  work,  tln'  students  living  half  the  year 
in  the  College,  and  travelling,  or  residing  in  (■■oiue  otiier  town  or  towns,  for 
the  other  hiilf,  not  dropiiiug  their  studies,  hut  putting  evangelistic  preaching 
in  the  fmnt  idaee.  Scuno'interesting  fruits  have  been  gathered  from  those 
iigencies,  pnrticularly  in  the  T'ai-cliow  district,  sonu^  200  mdes  to  the  south. 
In  188G  a  num  named  Tsong  Ironi  tiiis  district  was  treated  in  the  Mission 
Hospital  at  Ningpo,  and  begged  that  preachers  migl't  bo  sent  to  his  people. 
A  little  bnrd  of  two  Native  itinornnts  went  soon  after,  the  leader  of  which, 
Dzing  Teh-Kwong,  vi'iis  subsequently,  in  18.^8,  ordained  to  be  tlie  first  pastor 
of  tlTe  little  cburrh  which  soon  grew  up.  'J'song  led  his  fnther  to  Ningpo, 
and  both  were  b;iptized  together.  Mr.  Iloare  visited  T'ai-chow  and  baptized 
twenty-eight  adults  in  1888.  Dr.  H.  Hickin  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jose  went 
in  1893  \o  reside  in  the  district,  afc  Greatstone  A^nlley,  and  in  the  siuno 
year,  when  Bisho])  Moide  and  j\[r.  Iloare  visited  the  district,  the  IJisliop 
eonfirnied  80  candidntes,  and  the  hnptizod  Christians  numbered  292. 

The  great  city  of  HhaoO-Hing  stands  in  a  vast  plain,  abotit  one  hundred  milea 

west  of  >«in{'po.  LdvO  Venice,  it  has  canals  in  its  streets,  but  not 
»kaouHing.  jj  j',.^^.  of  ti,^,,,,  are  described  as  "stagnant,  black,  and  unsavoury 
-water-ways,  one  fruitful  source,  nc  doubt,  of  tli(>  frequent  attacks  of  illness 
from  which  the  missionaries  have  sufl'ered."  A  Mission  was  begun  here  in 
1861  by  the  Kev.  J.  S.  Bunion  (the  present  Bishop  of  Victoria,  Ilorg-Kong), 
with  the  hslp  of  the  Kev.  T.  S.  Flendng  and  one  of  the  Ningjio  cateehists. 
The  effort  was  cut  short  by  the  advance  of  the  Taeping  insurg(>nts,  but  it 
was  not  without  result,  for  two  adidts  were  baptized  there  in  the  same 
year,  and  another  who  had  first  heard  the  Gospel  at  Shaou-Hing  wi'S  alterwarda 
baptized  at  Ningpo,  The  Mission  was  ro-onened  in  1870  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Gretton,  who  was  joined  shoitly  ufterwan's  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Valentino. 
Mr.  Valentine  carried  on  an  uphill  and  oi.  n  discouraging  work  for  many 
years,  and  died  at  his  post  in  It^^'O.  A  few  baptii-ms  have  rewarded  his 
successors.  There  is  a  dispensa/y  woiked  in  cojinexiou  M'ith  the  hospital  at 
Hang-Chow. 

HaniJ-Chow,  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Tsien-tfing-Kiang,  is  about  twelve  miles 

in  circuit,  with  great  sul/f;!.  leyond  the  walls.  Mr.  Burdoii 
Hang-Chow,  .^.j^j^g,!  j^  j,^  1^59^  j,„j  re,,  nJne.i,  with  a  few  intervals,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  but  was  finally  eonijx-lled  to  withdraw  on  aecount  of 
iwlitical  difhetdties.  In  tlie  winter  and  spring  of  Ii^64-5  periodical  visits  were 
paid  to  Hang-Chow  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Moule  ;  in  the  autumn  of  l^<fi^)  he  moved  his 
family  to  that  city,  and  missionary  residence  there  has  been  uninterrupted 
since  that  date.  On  the  la^t  Sunday  in  1871  a  Mission  clmnh  capable  of 
seating  about  150  persons  was  opened,  and  in  the  foUowitig  year  an  opium 
ho.«pital  was  erected.  This  lK>spital  was  formerly  worked  t.y  Dr.  Gait,  but 
has  been  under  Dr.  Duncan  Main  since  1882.  Thi  j/icsent  buildings,  which 
are  large  and  eon)[)letc,  M'ere  erected  in  1884-85  at  the  ex]iense  of  the  late 
Mr.  W.  C.  Jones.  The  out-patienis  in  1893  exceeded  l;t,O0O,  tiud  tlio  in- 
patients were  over  6^>0  ;  97  weie  admitted  into  the  Opi>an  Refuge.  A  leper 
iiospilal  was  opened  in  1892,  and  a  somen's  hospital  in  1893.  Work 
jvmong  tli«  W(  men  has  been  carried  on,  as  op])ortunities  octurnd,  by  the 
jBii'SsidiiawH'  wives — and  notably  the  Bishop's  wife,  Mrs.  Moule,  who  super- 
i|rt<a4<|p  a  boairding-sehtX)!  forgiils.  Since  L^87  this  branch  of  the  work  has 
Wei!  ;^'engt;he!.ftd  ny  t^ie  jW^^-^al  of  unmarried  ladies,  the  fiist  being  Miss 
Mary  >  '  ghsv  ft-wi  the  .5ecOt«l  Miss  .Agnes  Wright  (now  Mrs.  W.  S.  Moule). 
—   -      -t:;:  ut  -.vuns.  ;a  ^■siiiirpt;  :s:iu  t;ti - - 
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Some  of  ti.     I  iitful   residts  of   the  Hang-Chow  Mission  are  to  ho 

found   i*    Vke   villages   of  \hv.   Chu-ki   district,  abou*  thirty  to 
forty  mile.-    *<iuth  of    Hang-Chow.     In    1877,    a   native    of   Ihiy 
district,  named  Clrow,  w'i^   had  a  school  in  a  large  village  uauieJ  Great  A'ailoy 
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Stream,  and  had  come  to  Hang-Chow  to  visit  some  acqnaiiitaiiees,  was  inlro- 
dnet-ii  tu  the  missi.dnries.  Ho  became  an  earnest  inquirer,  and,  after  careful 
i;istnu:tion,  was  Ijaptized  by  the  name  of  Luke.  Ho  returned  to  his  village, 
where  he  was  the  means  of  l)ringiiig  to  Christ  several  (jf  his  friends  and 
jidiilions,  who  were  afterwards  baptized  by  Mr.  (now  Archdeacon)  A.  E. 
]\Ioule.  Tlii^  little  congregation  thus  formed  sutfered  severe  persecution,  but 
they  stood  linn,  and  tlirongh  them  the  Gospel  has  spread  to  the  neighbouring 
villages,  whore  numerous  converts  have  been  baptized,  and  the  work  f.till 
contmues  to  progress,  though  not  without  anxieties  and  disapp.tintinents. 
Tho  Kev.  J.  B,  .md  Mrs^  Ost,  formerly  of  Hong-Kong,  took  up  their 
residei'  'e  in  the  district  in  1894. 

Besides  the  C.M..S.  there  are  three  English  missionary  societies  at  work  m 
tho  jirovince  of  Cheh-Kiang— tho  Baptist,  the  China  Inland,  and 
the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  Missions;  ami  three  American 
societies— the  Baptist,  and  tiie  Northern   and  Suulhern   Presby- 
terian ]\Iissioiis. 

In  1888,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ilorsburgh  travelled  to  the  distant  western  piovmco 
'  of  Si-Chuen,  and  visited  the  China  Inland  missionaries  there.  In 
Si-Chuen.  j.(,.«p,„iso  to  his  appeals,  urged  personally  during  a  visit  to 
England,  the  Coinniittee,  in  1890,  agnsed  to  a  jilan  for  establishing  a  C..\I.S. 
IMisMoii  there,  on  lines  similar  to  those  of  the  Cliina  Inland  Mi.-,sion. 
Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  189:2  a  party  of  twelve  inissioiiaries,  eight  oE 
whom  weie  women,  under  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilorsburgh,  reacheil  Cliuie,'-king, 
and  were  distributed  temiiorarily  among  the  C.I.M.  stations.  Difficulty  was 
experienced  in  renting  houses  in  cities  which  had  not  been  pr.iviou-li' 
occn|)ied,  bnt  that  diUiculty  was  surmounted  during  1894  and  189.'),  and 
houses  were  rented  in-six  cities,  viz.  Sin-Tu,  Cliong-p;i,  Miencheo,  Mie^n-Cliuh 
Hsien,  An  Ilsien,  and  >liili-ts'ueu  Hsien.  Serious  riots  occurred  at  Chen-la 
and  other  places  in  May,  1895,  which  gravely  interloped  with  the  woHc  of 
other  Missions,  obliging  many  of  the  iiii>sionaries  to  leave  the  province  for  a 
time  ;  but  the  preii'iises  occupied  by  the  C.M.S.  missionaries  were  not  greatly 
all'ected,  and  their  work  was  scarcely  at  all  'iiterrupted. 

The  Cheh-lviaiig  Mission  was  at  first  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  liisliop 
of  Victoria,  Hong-Kong.  In  1872  a  bishopric  was  established  for 
Bishopric  of  ^^^^  Missions  and  congicgations  of  the  Church  of  England  in  North 
Mid  Cnina.  ^j^.^^^  ^.  ^j^^^,^  ^^^.^^^  ^^,,,^  included  all  Cliina  north  of  latitude  28°), 
and  this  office  wa:  '■.eM  by  iJr.  Ku-'^eU  till  his  death  in  1879.  The  vast 
territory  was  then  divided  into  two  missionary  dioceses.  North  Ciima  and 
Mid  Cliina.  In  these  two  divisions  are  located  the  S  P.G.  and  C.M.S  Missions 
respectively.  The  Uev.  G.  K.  Moule  w^>s  consecrated  Bishop  of  Mid  Chitui, 
and  the  Kev.  C.  P.  .Scott,  Bishop  of  North  Cmna.  Bishop  Moule,  after  nearly 
forty  years  of  niissi(niary  service,  m;il;es  ounsiderabli>  journeys  every  year  — 
3000  miles  were  traversed  in  189;J-  -to  visit  the  numerous  stations  b;''  con- 
firmations .and  to  supervise  the  brethren.  The  Ven.  A.  E.  Moule,  tiie  Bishop  a 
brother,  was  in  1882  appointed  A  ohdeacon  in  Mid  China,  and  he  is  also  the 
C.M.S.  Secretary  for  tho  .Mid  Ciuna  Mission,  but  Jus  health  obliged  him  to 
come  home  in  1894. 

Statistics,  1804.— C.M.S,  Ciiixa  Missions. 

IIoNO-KoNG  AND  KwAN-TuNO.- European  Missionanes  :  Clergy,  5;  Lay,3  :  Wires,?: 
Ladies,  4.  NiUive. :  Clergy,  1  :  Lay  AgentB,  Male  and  Female,  47  ;  Native  GhnsUin 
Adiierenta,  iti'J  ;  Native  Commv.nicauts,  z:io.    Schools,  22;  Sobolars,  h'^J. 

FuH-KiKrJ,— Europpau  Missionaries:  Cleray,  12;  Lay,  2;  Wives,  11;  Ladies,  8. 
Natives:  Clergy,  H;  Lay  Agents,  Male  and  Female,  151 ,  Kaiive^Cdi^nstian  Adherent!, 
12,98-1;  Native  Comiuuuicauts,  2Si7.     Schools,  107  ;  Suhulars,  2387. 

Mid  China.— European  Missionaries:  Clergy, 16;  Lay,  11;  Wives,  17;  Ladies,  20- 
Niitivos  :  Clergy.  l.T  ;  Lay  Agents,  Male  atui  F.  male,  (il ;  Native  Christian  Adlieronts, 
1(23;  Nalivo  Couimuuicauls,  UOi'.     Schools,  'di  ;  Scholars.  b:iJ. 
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1505.-rortugr.Cfe  occup  "tion -,   Roman  Cftthoh- 

lium  forcul  uii  tbo  people. 
1056.-  P.  rti.gr,c:.o  fi^iMiaX  by  to  Dutch  ;   State 

( liriBtiHiii'V  introcluc'Cd.  ,•    ■     <, 

1700.-Briti8h  siipremncy  procUimed:  religious 

i818  18'".'-C.V''l.'^'.'"r"-ork.     Missions    started 
^•^^^        ,;t     Kiimly,     Baddegama.    Cotta.    and 

1945.-'^el'''of"('clombo  founded  j   Dr.  Chapman 

arot  BiBiiop. 
l^iBo  -  .  iilomb  1  Mission  l)eRun. 
1S.-3  -  Katidyan  Itimviviicy  begun. 
11  s-l'an-il  Cooly  Mission  formed.  .     „    ,, 

ld02  -  D*   I'ier*  o!  Claughtot,  consecrated.  Bu.ld- 

hint  "  revival"  at  Cotta. 


1871. 


lf-70 

188(), 


1884 
1880, 


1887 
1893, 
1804 


Dr.  Je-myn  corsccratcd.    Trinity  OoUogo 

Knu'ty,'  opcni'd. 
.-(•onscenition  of  liinhop  Coplcston. 
-Arbannion  of  Archhisbop  ot  Cai.te rbnry 

and  other  p.el.teM.n  .urn  rmue.  between 

B  Hbop  Copleston  and  t''"/^^'-  k'nnn 
—Visit  (if  PcvH.  J.  Barton  and  C.  C.  tenn. 
-Disestablishment   of    the   Chii.chi    ne.v 

constiiuiion  completed.    Death  of  Rev. 

•89 -Specinl    Missions   conducted   by  Hev. 

G.  C.  Grulib. 
.-Four  ladies  added  to  sfiff.  yiTno 

Four  Natives  ordained  De<K'o"8  »' J""."": 
-Ipcoial  Missions  by  Revs.  E.  N.  Thwaites 
aEd  il.  J.  Hall. 
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1880.- 


1807.- 

ism.- 

1830. 
1812. 

1817. 
181.9, 

1854, 
li58, 


1800.- 

1805. 
1807. 
1872. 

1874, 
1H77, 
1878, 


18B0.- 
1  860.- 
1661.- 
1662.- 

vea.- 

188I.- 

1'05. 
1888. 

1869.- 

■•sn. 

18/3. 
1575. 

18:6, 


General, 

-T)r  Morrison,  I..M.9.,  landed  at  Miicao. 
-Morrison  a..id  Milno  completed  the  Chinese 

liiblo. 
— TfiTKt  American  Missionaries. 
-Treaty  of  Nankin  <  pcned  five  ports,  and 

ceded  Uong-Kong  to  the  ""t'«h 
-rresbyteri.in  Missixm  begun  Ij.v  Burns 
— Hisbdiric      <f      Victoria,      Hong-Kong, 
•       fouXd.     Dr.  G.  Smith  first  Bi.hop. 
-Hev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  to  Clnna. 
-TrcBty   of  T'ien-Ttin  <  poiied  nine  citiCB, 
iind'proclamed  religions  liberty. 
Convontion  of  Peking  permitted  residence 
«t  the  capital. 
-Chira  Inland  Misson  established. 

Dr  C.  R.  Alford.  2nd  Hishop  of  Victoria. 
-Dr.  W.  A.  Russell,  flist  M  ssionary  Bishop 

-Dr'  ,i"]I.'Burdon:  third  Bishop  of  Victoria. 
-Missionary  ('<.nf.  rrnce  at  SLangl- 
,— Terrible  famine  in  North  China. 

FUH 

RevB.  W.  Welton  and  R.  D.  Jackson  arrived 

in  Fiih-Chow.  ,,.  ,      . 

-Ten  years'  work:  no  fruit;  Mission  kept 

on  at  rcciicst  of  Rev.  G.  Smith. 
-Firsi   two   converts  baptized  in  Haicn , 

two  more  in  .Inly  -c-i,,  TniV 

-Bev.  J.  P.  Wolfe  arrived.    WongKiu-Uik 

entered  seivieo  of  C. M.S.  

-Smiih  riied  at  FiihChow,  Uttving  thirteen 

bantized  Ut.Ii^tiBr.8.  . 

-Fir"t  out-sta-ioo   (Lieng  Kong)  occumed 

by  native  nMrnls.  . 

-Lo-Ng<foug  ..Ld  KuCheng  occupied 
-Visitaiion  of  Bif  Lop  Alf.  rd  ;  DO  Cf  nfiimed. 
Ordination  of  Wong  Km-Taik  on  Ascension 

Outt  reak  at  Lo-Ngwong  ;   destruction  of 

the  cliapil.  

■Bishop  Aifcrd  s  second  visitation. 
Commereeme.  t    of    regular    rrerarandi 

Class  for  iraiuitig  of  ^"."'ve  «gen^«- 
•  Bishop  Bu.don'8  fir.  t  syv  to  ^^^^■^°^-. 
Female  Kducatiou  Society  began  woik  at 

Fuh-'^how.  „   ,,     ,. , 

-Bishop  Biirdon's  visitation.  Ordination  ot 

Rf^^R^w'^'etewart  and  LI.  Lloyd  anived 


1890.- 

isni.- 

1H1I4-5 
1895.- 


1830. 
18.3. 
1841. 

1802.— 

18S0. 
1^8«. 
lt9i.- 

KIEN. 

1878.- 
T879.- 

1880.— 


.Missionary  Diocese  of  North  Chinll 
divided  into  North  and  Mid  China. 
Rev.  C.  P.  Scott  (rt.P.G.)  and  Bev^GJ.. 
Moule  (CM. 8.)  appointed  to  the  two 

Great' NFis'sTonary  Conference  at  Shanghai. 
Ant  -foreign  i  iot»  in  variou-  p  .rt.s ot  cniua. 
-War  between  Ohi  a  and  Japan. 
May.    Riots  at  Chen-tu  and  Si-Chuen. 
October  b-th.  Consccraiion   of   il^e  Rev. 
W.  W.  Cassels,  fint  Bishop  of  Weoteni 

China. 

C.M.S. 

-V.  B   Squire  sent  on  a  mission  of  impury. 
-Gift  of  («)U)'.  to  start  Ch'na  Mission. 
-Revs.  G.  Smith  and  T.  M'Clateluo  sailed 
for  China.  .         .,,,.„ 

Bmdon  began  Mission  at  1  okiiig. 
Hona-Kong  Mission  begun. 
-Pek  ng  Missii  ii  transferrcil  to  S.l  .G. 
Pakhoi  Medical  Mission  begun. 
-gi-Chuen  occupied. 


1882.- 
1883.- 

1881.- 


1887.— 

1889.- 
1891.- 
18d2.- 

18'i4. 
1895. 


C.M.S.  College  destroyed  by  a  mob. 

The  Mission  expelled  from  the  LBtive  city 

of  Fuh-Chow. 
•Visitation  of  the  Mission  by  Bishop  Furdon. 

Native  adherents,  3556;   communicants, 

ll5l 
Native  Church  Council  established. 
New   Theological   College   dedicated   by 

Bii-hop  Burdon. 
Chinese  forts  near  FuhChow  bombarded 

by  tte  Frencli.   Mrs.  Tayl'r,  wife  of  D-. 

T.olor,  the  fir^t  English  lady  to  reside 

in  irteiior,  anivud  in  Fuh-Niig. 
C  E  Z.M  S.  betf^n  work  at  Fuh-Chow. 
Rev  J.  R.  Wolfe  appointed  Archdeacon  of 

FuhChow.  _       ,..    .         .1 

Dublin  University  Fuh-Kien  Mission  estaU- 

lishul     Ku-l  htng  occupied. 
N'ang-wa-Kau  occupied. 
Kien-'Varg  ociupiod. 
Three  catechiss  ordained,  making  fifteen 

since  ccmniencetrent  of  Mi.  .-ion. 
-Hing-UwM  occupied 

-AuL'ustlst.  MaSfacrccfoiuhtmisBionarlci 
(of  C.M.S.  and  C.K.Z.U.8./  and  Ihioe 
others  at  Hwa  Sang. 
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1S(B.- 
1  kt8.- 
1.S5I. 
IS  0. 
l.Oi.^ 
1-63.' 

18  2.— 

1P75  - 

ls-7.- 


Shanghni  Miision  begun. 
N'inppo  Mii-sion  liegun. 

•  First  converts  baptued. 
Pang-Cliow  Mission  begun. 

-Tae-i)ingreb  Is  capiured  Kmgpo. 

.p",. ',,,„...  Tstt!!K-!n"=  first  Chinese  clergy- 
n  an  oulained.  «„.  iifi. 

Rev   W.  A^  Russell  consecrated  first  Mis- 
sionary Bishop  in  North  China. 

•Sing  Hng-teh  ordained  deacon  at  Kwun- 
hir-nc,  ?anpn. 

•  RrmaiVal-le  moveroeul  in  Chu-ki. 
J  iut  I'Ot-'ol"  fc"^  'ounded  by  Rev.  J.C.lIoarc. 


18-0.-?ishopBuBselldicd. 

1880.-  Klv.  G.  E.  Mtule  consecrated  Bishop  or 

Mid  China.  ,  .     .  j     

18g7  —Rev  A.  K.  Moule  ap;  ointed  Archdeacon. 
]88V.-Hang-t  how  Mission  Uospital  oi'cned. 
)888.-Rev.  .1.  H.  llorsbuigh  visited  bi-Chuen. 
188ij  —Two  MitiVr  dr"'''^"-  ".rt.K'.ne!.. 

1892  — Ruv.  .T.  U.  Horsburifh  and  party  commeiico 

Vis.-ionin  Si-t'hnan. 
1853.— Tai-Chow  occupii  d  by  Kuioreanf 
1894.-8  .\  nalivesoida  ncd  deaerns. 

Chu-ki  occui.ied  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Ctt, 
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ana  xowns.    j^.^^^^  ^^^^^,  ^^^  ^^^^  Niigata  in'  the  main  island,  Hondo  ;  NagasalT 
in  Kiusliiu;  and  Hakodate  in  Yi'zo. 

Kioto,  tiie  once  sacred  cn])itnl,  where  titt'  "ikadoa  resided  f-r  iipwar-.s  o.  .a 
thousand  years— fiom  a.d.  794  to  1868— is  by  far  the  most  interestiv.g  city 
in  the  country.  Since  the  licvohition  in  ]8(i8  it  has  been  called  S.ukio,  or 
"  Woscoin  Capital,'  in  contradistinction  to  Tukio,  the  "  Eastern  Cupital."     It 
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«.or..t  -f  ^-'t^  ■;.",'     Jill'  i-.-'i  "f  \-?: ^-'^'^  Tv"'^' 

.U),(.71.u'>(».     Tlu.  four  ,,nn;M';«l  ',t   ' ,,   iu     1  n''  1'  >-"i'"^'  "'"'"^  '-""  ""''■' 
Mxtl.  iMmll.a    of  norll.  ''''.'''!'''  •''^''',  ..^ly  from  lO.i  to  175  nnl,-.       T. 

Kisii.L'    Sun.     Thny  nnil  out  n.lo   .\'''    '•'       "      ^^ji,,  ^,,„,i  ,,f  No,ti,  Ann  iica; 
lilU-.  ,v  st,..t,.l,  of  four  thousand  '^  ';«      ;'';':;.  ,,  ,„a  „f  tin'  m.,.. 

■iiouiitnins  uir  fioni     tiuii  in   .  J<  ,         ,i,„,isiinilH  of  l.'ft 

ToiOBraphical.,,.,,„.iif„,  ,o,„.,  tovvonn^  .n  -f'S;  '";',;;;  2;M\uu  of   so,n« 

i;l,000  f.Ma  M.OV0  th«  >'''\;'^'\''  f.,,', ,,,,,„,.,  volrimo,.s,s..m.'..f  wl.u'li 
„,.,acTiMHof  tin,  yoar.  M..uy  of  ^  '',,''  ;,"^,tinct  or  ,,ui.so,nl.  Iln.ay 
r,  e  s.iuVtive.  I!nm,l,  lor  tin,  n.os    I  \  ;;., ^l.^uakcl.n,,,!  .l.ns,Mvl,icU 

ln.n.l.onn.ntio,,.atln,ttlocou,,.r     s    .r      ^.^^^ 

.v.,0  kilUa  or  in,,u.v.1  ^"'  "  '•;  'i,  ;;  voVH,  UKM  y  of  thnn  for  a  K>vat 
,,.„„el..s..  Ja,an  ...not  a  ^^  J^  '  ,;„  „„,„,;i  l„,l..  TIkto  ar..  unu,y 
,,„,t  of  llu-  ye:,.'  LLung  "  '  ^  (  0-  ut  tln.y  aH'  (,^>.un,llv  n.o.v  rc.na.^^ 
l,a,..laH.-tlu.  .Ia,uun.s.,  .stMr.a  „  »  |     >     ^  >     ^^^  ^„,„erou.,  but  lor  tho 

«1,:„  tor  Lnu.ty  tli:u,    fiian.    ni.     lln.   laKis 

most  part  they,  too,  au'  small.  coal-fnMs  arc  cxIrnHVC,  Imt 

J.,!„u  is  not  .lovoi.l  of  nnn.rnl  ^M.  "  ^^  /  ^,„„,i,t,  j,,  Hs  auri- 
tl,..  ioal  U  inferior.  Tho  rue  wealth  °f  ""^  I  Lacs,  as  in  the  Osak;. 
Sltu.al   r....uncs.     Tho  -■>-;••''{,;•;,,:  ,,  u'    ,uv  cnllivatM  for  honn, 

i,lain,   yi^'hls  two  enrs  aunmllN.      f " '"^'^'^  "      ,   j^..^  ;,  „ol  so  ahun.h.ut  lu 
U   ^b'wcU   as   for  tin,   f"";f , 'V^' ^[l.  ,;i  '    "  la^m  are  seareely  ,.,,ualU.,l 
Ja,,au  an  iu  ^onn,  other  "^""  '■';^' ''',,;''  ^.i   „x  ..ll,.„„e  of  .heir  lish,  a.nl 
i„   the  woria   for   tin,   ■:''V'''y'"' '•   'j'^   uV  coast-li.u,  ,.t  the  i>lan,N. 
lishir"  is  an  i.nporta.it  .ndustry  all  alonf?  tin  «/"'  .i',,,,  sonth-wrst 

:  ..     "H;i,Celi..u..eof  Japan   is  "-'^^.^"^^^i  1; ^     "^V-ioJ   h'   l-'VY 

monsoon,  ^vhieU  Mows  from  ^  '^^     ''  ^"h     ,'    'i^  '  „orth.east  mo..s .,  whieh 

,ai,„,  i„o.l,n.es  a  hoi  an.l  da.np  ^u.nm  .  -  ■"  '  '  ,,,  ,,„t  u,,'  -xtrwues  ,u 
,,,ls'fro.n  Oetolu.r  to  t^''"''''->-' '^r^;:  •  ^o  ,  ^n  th..  nJi^hbonrin,'  co,„in...,t. 
„ith..r  ca.so  arc  nut  so  great  os  a..  ;,M"     «       °  '  '         „f  „„.  ,„„nt,y.  own.- 

^enery  i^  eve.ywhore  tine  an.l  l''|;;;'y ;^:':;^;  '^  ;„y  ,,  the.n  have  large  po,,u. 

Tho  cities  ana  towns   ''^e  nu.n.Tous  a.ul        nj  ami  Osaka,  are /« 

.        lations.     Tokio  (for,m.rly  >■■''  ';;-;;'>;,  Vol,,  Yokohan.a,  Osaka, 

ChiefCi.ies    ,„,  ii,,t.,h,ss  eil.os.    The  trealj-io.ls  ■''•^  '         •  jj     j       Nagasaki 

and  Towns.     j,.^,„„  (,,;„,  ,-.)_  „,„i  Xii^ata  .u  the  nia.n  .»la.nl,  llona  J ,        b 

in  Kiushiu  ;  aiul  Hakodate  in  ^  ezo.  Mik'.dos  rcaid  -d  for  upwai'ds  of  a 

K.oTo,  the  onee  saen.!  '^"^''^ V^' W,8  is  S  far  to  most  interesting  city 
tl,ousand  ycar.s-f.om  A.o.  .94  «  If  "^-^A^S  has  U'en  called  Saikio,  or 
i„  the  country.  Since  the  Uevoh.tnn,  in  ?!^'^.^  '\'''\.  j^^^i,,,,  Capital."  It 
'  '  Western  Capital,  •  iu  eoutiadisluicl.ou  to  iuk.o,  tht     i-aau         i 
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In.s  f-.r  <-..nt..ri..H  h.^u  tho  vvirnipal  centre  of  ll»c  iintion'w  ivUginus  lifo,  n.ul 
Loth  UmMhist  anil  Sliinto  ttMnpls  and  Hlirintia  are  numerous.  It  wcuih  tlio 
uwiifct  (if  a  citv  wholly  nivcn  to  idolatry.  .,       tt  »:i  .i     i.„ 

ToKi...  fornicrly  cuiied  Ycdn.  is  a  .oinpavativoly  modern  e.ty.  Until  the  bo- 
ginnini{  of  the  Hovcnt-enth  cnlu.  y  it  -v,.s  a  plaro  ot  no  importan.  o  ;  ml  it  .h  nmv 
thr  larVr.'st  city  in  the  K.ni.ire,  and  hana  poi-idalion  of  Lout  a  n.  11  on.  A ftei 
the  revulut.ou  of  18.;8,  Y.do  reeeiv-.l  it.  now  name  lok.o  and  be.an.e  th.- 
«eat  of  the  Mikado's  (iovcrnn,..nt.  The  eity  stan.lH  at  the  head  of  theU 
of  Yedo  ana  al  tlie  n.outh  of  the  Su.ui.la  River,  wlnen  divides  it.  eaalciii 
Buburh.     It  ia  becomiiiK  more  and  more  Kmo|Miiiiizcd  every  y.av. 

YoKoiiAMA  is  sit..at.;i  on  a  l.a>  in  the  (iulf  of  Y.do,  ..i.hU.u  nuhs  froin 
Tokio,  with  Nvhieh  it  is  e.,nneetcd  by  a  railway  It  is  Uio  most  '"M'"-t'"i 
treaty'nort,  and  the  headMuartors  of  the  i.n.uipal  ,n...vantile  hr.ns  .sla  ,1  si e 
n  tli^  .Hmtry.  Bef..re  the  openiiiK  of  vhe  ports  m  iS.'.,  it  was  ^^  n  >  >  |^^ 
nshii.K  village  on  the  edKO  of  a  Hwanip.  It  is  now  a  la.ye  and  louushi  ^ 
town  of  80,U00  inh.ahitants,  with  Europ.an  and  native  .,uart..rs  ;  ami  has  .omo 
tine,  huildin^s  in  European  style.  Th."  resident  huro,,eans  «ui.port  au 
Ku'dish  chaplain  and  have  their  own  chiiirh.  •,      r         .i        ,» 

Osaka  stands  in  the  delu,  ,1  the  River  Yodo.  abont  wu  miles  from  tie-  sea 
and  thirtv  from  Kioto.  T!.i^--  river  is  formed  m  the  plain  hou  h  of  Kioto  b> 
the  u.lion  of  the  watw.  .4  its  four  prineipal  amnei.ts,  and  thence  Hows 
towards  the  Gulf  ot  -.ik.,  into  whhh  it  hdls  ''y/'j^'^'''.^  '; ''^"ll'-'f-  ..J'f 
several  streams,  lo-ethei  w.lii  the  numerous  <anals  cut  jd_  ^^^ht  ai.j^les  to  a.  li 
other,  eompletely  intersect  iho  city.  These  are  spanned  ^v  scores  ot  brid^^es 
and  on  this  account  Osaka  has  been  frnpiently  called  the  "Venice  of  the 
East  "     The  city  is  well  built,  but  the  sln-cts  are  narrow.  ,  .  ,     ,,        , 

Hiofioisan  old  ami  imnortant  t..wn  on  the  Culf  ot  Osaka,  which,  though 
uivin-r  tl.o  treatv-port  its  olHcial  name,  has  no  direct  connexu,n  with  its 
lorei.m  trade.  This  is  excl.nively  carried  on  at  Konr,  where  there  is  a 
emaUbu*.  well-built  and  well-ordered  s.'ttlement,  with  Us  own  muuic.pal 
^  vernment,  and  adjoinii.K  it,  cln-Hy  to  the  west,  a  lar^e  ami  t lourislonj,' 
Japanese  town  of  more  than_r.O,0()0  inhabitants.  Kobe  has  a  much  smaller 
Kuroneaii  comimniily  than  Yokohama.  .,,.,.,,  n  l     e 

nLahaki  is  the  treatvport  in  the  Island  of  K.ushin,  the  southernmos  of 
the  four  principal  islamls  ..f  the  .lapanese  -roup,  ihe  town  has  a  populat.o.i 
of  some  :l3,0()0.  It  is  historically  interesting  as  one  of  the  pl.tces  connected 
wit'h  the  final  stru'-gle  between  Komish  (Christianity  and  the  .secular  power  m 
U'M  and  further  as  having  been  the  place  of  the  Dutch  t.a.lmg.^ettlement  of 
Deshima,  the  only  point  ol  contact  between  .Japan  and  the  outside  world  for 
yiWvear.s  after  the  expulsion  of  foicigners  m  lG2t  ,     ,  ,,     ^        i 

IvKonATK  is  the  tleatv-port  in  Yozo,  tin,  northernmost  of  the  four  la  ge 
isl,nds  This  island  consists  mainly  of  in.i'enetrable  .lungle.s,  u.ac.'c.ssible 
nu  .tains,  and  impa.ssable  swamps.  Hakodate  is  by  lar  tl...  largest  and  mos 
fl.n  diin.'  town  in  the  island.  In  18.^9,  when  it  was  hist  opened  to 
?o"  mer-sjt  had  a  population  of  about  0000  and  was  only  resorte,  to  by 
wiaSs  It  is  now  'u  important  commercial  centi..,  and  is  m  direct  steam 
communication  with  Yokohama,  Kobe,  and  other  poit.s. 

N    G  TA    is    on   the    west   coast,  at  th."  month  of    tlie    Shinanogawa,     ho 
bu-est  river  in  Japan.     It  is  the  capital  of  one  of  the  richest  provinces  iii  the 
Enu)ire   but  it  has  not  been  successful  as  a  treaty-port. 
"Vtsvo  distinctly  marked  tyi^^s  of  feature,"  writes  Professor  GrilTis,  "aro 
found  among  the  people  of  Japan.     Among  the  upper  classes,  the 
The  People,     j.^^^    ^  ^.^i    i^ce,  with    prominent,   well-chiselled    features 

d,.cn-sunken  eye-sockets,  obli.iue  eyes,   long   drooping  eyelids,  e  evated  and 
cl  ed  eyeln-ows,  high  and  narrow   forehead,  roumled  nose,  budl.ko  mouth, 
li   led  chin,    sniall  hands    and    feet,    contrast   strikingly    with   the    round 
h      ncd   face,   less  obli.iue   eyes  almost   lov.d  with    the    face,  and    straight 
;  i  e^naiid  d  and  upturned  al  the  roots.     The  one  type  prevails  among  the 
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higher  clrissc»,  the  tioVility  and  \icuiry  ;  the  other  nmnnf(  Mie  nuriculturnl  iiid 
hibtiurinjr  cImhscs.  The  former  is  tli-  -nutheni,  or  \  "nto  tvpe,  the  laiter  tho 
Ainu,  or  uorli.eiii  type."  The  iieople  (pf  .lapan  W(  •,  prior  the  Kevolm  nu 
of   1H0«,   dividod  into  four  principal  elasr^C(4: — (l)'lhe  H.'  i militaiy 


ciiunlry  ; 

merehiints 

I  111  social  rank 

.uT*!  the  paiialm 

llowinji  the  ucc.U* 

and  the  hinin. 


Fast 

Hutory. 


and  till  rary  ilaHs— the  sword  and  the  pen  lieiii;,'  unii'd 

(2)  the  farmers  nml   agrienltnrists  ;  (W)  Ww  aiti/.n    i 

aiai  nhop-keepers,  who  have  always  1m  eii  le^aided  as  ti 

ill  jM|i;in.     Jfelow  ihei-'   a^'ain,  (ait.-id(!  the  pale  of  huni 

of  Japan,  the  e/(i,  k  neially  living  in  separate  villa^^cs. 

iiatiiiii  of  skiiiiiers,  lanneis,  loather-ilresseis,  niavo-digyi 

beu),'ais.     The.-v  were  enfianchised   in    1«71.     Hii.ce  tlien  Kaiaura;,  faimcr, 

arlizan,  trader  and  tta  havo  been  on  an  ctpial  footing  before  tho  law. 

II.    IIlHTOUV    AND    Kl'.IKlIONH. 

'I'll,,  iiicscnt  V  <y  Kmperor  of  Japan,  Miitsuhito,  claims  to  ho  the  l'2.'hd 

soviiei,  u     in     direct    sucecssioii.      Jlenu  iiiberiiii,'    thai     (Jueeii 
Victoria   is  only  the   thirtieth   fiom   ^Villlam  the  Oaniueior,  wo 
can    form   an    idea  of  tho  alleged  antitiuity  of  Japanese  annals. 
Tho  first  Mikadn,  Jimmu  Teiino,  whose  date  concspomU  with  (itiU  n.c,  and 
will)  wonlil  he  coiitempoiiiry  with  ManasM'h,  King  of  Judah,  and  Assurtmiiipal, 
King  of  Assyria,  is   said  tn   have  had  a  goddess  for   his  mother,  and   to  havo 
Cdiiio  fiom  lieaveii   in   a  boat.     IIo  is  worsliippeil  ns  a  goil  at  thonsamls  of 
.shrines  ;  and  on  the  7lh  of  April,  the  traditi.-md  day  of  his  accession,  salutes 
are  tired  in  his  honour  hy  tho  Krupp  and  Armstrong  guns  of  moilein  Japanei-o 
ironclads.     From  tho  larliest  times  down  to  the  twelfth  century  A.i>.,tln'  ;;uverii- 
ment  of  Japan  was  imperialism.     'J'iie  Mikailo  not  only  reigned,  hut  ruled. 
(".liKoially,  however,  the  feudal  system  arose.     The  great  nobles,  or  Daimios, 
in  their   furtilied  castles,  became  more  and  more  powerful  and  inde])endrnt. 
Their  armtd  retainers  tormed  tiie  military  caste  of  Samurai,  or  "two-swoi-    d 
men,"   already  noticed.     For  many  cenHu'ies,  coming  down  to  our  own  day, 
Japan  was  in  much   the  same  condition  as  Sr  ,iand  is  pictured  to  us  in  tho 
j.ages  of  Sir  Walter  Seott,  parcelled  out  anion  .  great  clans,  the  chiefs  of  which 
piofessed  unlioumh'd   loyalty  to    the  kiii"     .bile   kceiang   much   of  the  real 
j.ower  in   their  own   hands.     Towards  tb.:  close  of  tho  twelfth  .•entiiry  a. p., 
Yoritcuno,  chu'f  of  one  of  tho  clans,  becamo  military  nn\ster  oi  the  country, 
and  usurpe.l  all  the  executive  authority  of  the  state,  while  still  acknowledging 
the  Mikado  as  his  liege  lord,      lie  subsequently  leceived   the  title   of  Sliogun 
(general),  and   laid   the  foundation  of  the  dual  foim  of  government   which 
lasted  till  1.^08,  more  than  700  years.     He  made  Kaniakuia  his  capdal,  and 
there  the  power  of  the  Shoguiis  was  chiefly  centred  until  Tyeyasu  tiaiiKferred 
it   toYe.loin    the  seventeenth   century.     The   ]\likadoheld  his  court  at  the 
sacred   capital  Kioto,  rarely   appearing  before  his  subjects,   but  worshipped 
hy   them  almost  as  a  god  ;    while   the    Sliogun  resided  at  his  own  cajnta  , 
and  virtually  governed    tho    country.      It  was  not,  as  has  been    suiiposed, 
that  tho  Mikado  was  spiritual  and  the   Sliogun  temporal  head.     Ihe  Sliogun 
only  ruled  in  the  Mikado's  name.     "Though  individual  Mikados  have  been 
dethroned,"  writes  :Mr.  Grillis,   "  the  prestige  oi  the  line  has  never  sullered. 
The   loyalty  or  allegiance  of  the  people   has  never  .swerved.      The  dynasty  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world.  rr  ^^      o 

The  greatest  of  the  Shoguns  was  Ilideyoshi,  better  known  as  iaiko  bama 
(Taiko  being  a  title  he  received,  and  Sama,  "  honouiable,"  answering  to  his 
liiglmess"),  who  was  contemporary  with  our  Qneeii  Llizabcth.  llis  name  is 
still  a  household  word  among  the  people,  and  be  is  everywhere  worshipped  as 
a  god  under  tho  name  of  Toyokuni.  It  was  he  who  haiiished  the  Jesuit 
missionaries- of  whom  nnu-e  i-resently.  On  his  death  in  loDN  one  ot  hia 
generals,  Jveyasu,  of  the  Tokugawa  clan,  usurped  power  and  at  tor  a  severe 
stni-'le,  totally  defeated  his  rivals  at  the  battle  of  Sekigaharn.  Ihis  ha  lo 
decided  the  condition  of  Japan  for  over  two  centuries,  the  settlement  ot  tlie 
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Tokiigawd  fiiniilv  in  hcvpditarv  snccrssion  to  tlio  Slo^'unato,  tlie  fate  of  Clms. 

timitT,  llu',  isdlalion  of  Jajiaii  from  the  woiltl,  tlie  tixing  into  pennant  my  of 

tlie  (Uial  Rysteni  and  of  fenilalism,  tlie  <,'lory  and  s'cntness  of  Ycdo  as  the 

Shof^'nn's  capital."     The  hist   of    the   Shognns,  Mho   was  deposed  m   1808, 

belonged  to  the  Tcjkngawa  faniily,  and  was  tiie  tifteenth  in  the  direct  succession 

from  lyeyasu.     Tims  the  Sho-'finate  continued  unchanged  down  to  our  own 

day  ;  and  with  itcontiniied  all  the  characteristic  features  of  mediicval  feudalism. 

The  ancient  religion  of  the  Ja[ianese  is  called  Ku77ii  no  michi,  "  tlie  way 

The  Ancient   of  the  gods."     The  Chinese  e(iuivalent  of  the  n..me,  Shinto,  i3 

Kcligion:       the  one  commonly  used  ;  whence  this  religion  is  called  hy  English 

Shintoism.      writers   Shinloism.     Implicit  ohedienco   to  the  Mikado,   as  tho 

descindant  and  representative  of  the  gods,  is  its  eharacleristic  feature.     It 

teaches  that  the  Mikado  himself  is  divine,  and  deifies  other  great  men  who 

Inive  played   a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  tho  country.     Adoration  13 

paid  to  the  sun,  hecause   its  devote*  s  believe  that  the  Mikado  is  descended 

from  the  goddess  of  the  sun.     Shintoism  lias  no  idols  or  images.     Its  symbols 

are   the   mirror  and  tho  f/(>//ei—"  strips  of  notched   white  paper  depending 

from    a   wand    of    wood."      I'.ut   it   Ims    temples,    priests,    services,  prayers, 

purifications,   and  ollerings  of  fruit,  meat,  and  living  biid«,  but  no  sacrifi(  as. 

Kor  does  it  teach  morals.    "  Morals,"  says  its  chief  authority,  "  were  invented 

by  th(!  Chinese  because  they  -were  an  imnnral  people  ;  but  in  Japan  there  was 

1,0  necessity  tor  any  system  of  morals,  as  every  Japan(\se  acted  aright  if  he 

only  consulted  his  own  heart."    Yet  the  recogm-'on  of  national  and  individual 

guilt,  and  of  the  nerd  of  cleansing,  with  a  view  to  deliverance  from  divine 

jud^iments,  is  a  marked  feature  of  iSliintoism. 

But  Shintoism,  whatever  its  influence  upon  tho  individual,  social,  and 
The  Prevail-  political  life  of  the  Japanese,  and  however  closely  interwoven 
ingE  ligicn:  with  their  customs  and  institutions,  has  been  to  a  large  extent 
Buddhism.  superseded  by  Buddhism.  For  although  Hliiuto  is  the  religion  of 
the  government.  Buddhism  is  tho  religion  of  the  people.  Buddhism  in  Japan 
is  no  cold  atheistic  philosophy,  but  has  developed  into  a  popular  ritualism, 
vith  an  elaborate  array  of  ceremonial  and  priestcraft,  monks  and  nuns,  shrines 
and  relics,  images  and  altars,  vestments  and  candles,  fastings  and  indulgences, 
pilgrimages  and  hermits.  Although  it  was  introduced  into  the  Emi)iro 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  and  was  quickly  adopted  hy 
the  nobles,  it  was  not  until  the  ninth  century,  when  a  jniest  named 
Kukai,  better  known  by  his  posthumous  name  of  Kobu  Daishi,  tried  to 
combine  tho  two  religions  by  teaching  that  the  Shinto  gods  and  heroes 
were  manifestations  of  Buddha,  that  it  spread  further  trniong  the  people.  I.s 
great  triumphs  were  achieved  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  proselytizing 
zeal  of  two  famous  preachers,  Shinran  and  Nichiren,  since  wiiich  time  it  has 
been  the  prevailing  religion.  Buddhist  temples  are  numerous  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  In  most  largo  towns  there  is  a  street  cf  temples,  which  is  called 
Tera  Machi,  answering  to  our  familiar  "  Cliu-ch  Street." 

But  tho  position  of  both  Buddhism  and  Shintoism  was  seriously  aflfected  by 
tho   Revolution  of    1868  and  the  changes  conseipiont  upon  it. 
risestablish-  _jdjl,isni  was  at  once  deprived  of  all  State  patronage  and  support, 
"*'''•  and  Shintoism   appeared   to    triumi)li.      Both  systems,  however, 

remained  under  Government  control  till  1884,  when  the  connexion  of  both 
with  any  department  of  State  was  severed,  and  each  eect  was  enjoined  to  make 
provision  for  its  internal  government  and  administration.  But  although  disesta- 
blished, and  deprived  of  State  support,  both  religions  continue  to  exist,  and 
under  tho  uew  order  of  things  Buddhism  especially  has  manifested  fresh  energy. 

III.  Roman  Mission— Japan  Closed. 
Iklarco  Polo  first  revealed  to  Europe  the  existence  of  Japan,  in  1298.     But 
it  was  not  until  1542  that  any  European  reached  Japan,  and  then  Portuguese, 
Spanish  and  Dutch  traders  literally  poured  in.    And  they  were  not  alone.    In 
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1515)  Francis  Xavier  laiulcd  at  "Cangoxima"  (Kagosliioia),  a  port  in  lli3 
soulliL-rn  island  of  Kiudhid,  ami  subseiiuenily  proeeedud  on  fool  in 
wit.i^ll""  ^^'^  depth  of  winter  to  Kioto,  on  tlie  main  i.-Liud.  llii  ro«ci)tioii, 
however,  was  not  encouraging,  and  after  about  two  years'  labours 
ho  left  the  country.  But  his  successors  rccaped  an  extraordinary  harvest. 
Within  five  yeai.«,  Christian  communities  were  rising  in  every  direction. 
Within  tliiity  years  the  converts  nuuibtred  iriO.OOO,  and  the  churches  2U0. 
The  Japanese  themselves  give  two  millions  as  the  figure  ultimately  reached,  but 
the  Jesuits  do  not  claim  tliat,  and  perhaps  half  a  million  may  be  nearer  the  mark. 
Tliis  was  a  great  success  ;  to  what  is  it  to  be  attributed?  The  answer  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  Jesuit  priests  gave  tlic  Japanese  all  tiiat  the  Buddhist  pries tr. 
had  f.'iven  them — gorgeous  altars,  imposing  processions,  dazzling  vcstmunts, 
and  all  tlie  scenic  display  of  a  sensuous  worship — but  added  to  these  a  freshness 
and  fervour  that  quickly  captivated  the  imaginative  and  impressionable  people. 
The  Buddhist  preacher  promised  heavenly  rest  — such  as  it  was — only  alter 
many  tiansmigralions  involving  many  weary  lives.  The  Jesuit  preacher 
promised  immediate  entrance  into  paradise  after  death  to  all  who  received 
baplisni.  And  there  was  little  in  tlie  Buddhistic  paiaphernalia  that  needed 
to  be  changed,  much  less  abandoned.  The  images  of  liuddha,  with  a  slight 
application  of  the  chisel,  served  for  images  of  Ohrist.  Each  Buddhist  saint 
found  his  counterpart  in  Kon)ish  Christianity  ;  and  the  roadside  slirines  of 
Kuanon  (or  Kwanyiu),  the  goddess  of  mercy,  became  centres  oi'  Mariolatry. 
TenipleS;  altars,  bells,  holy-water  vessels,  censers,  rosaries,  all  were  ready,  and 
were  merely  transferred  from  one  religion  to  the  other. 

Tlioro  was  also  a  political  cause  for  the  success  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Shogiin 
of  that  day,  Nobunaga,  hated  the  Buddhists,  and  openly  favoured  the  mission- 
aries, thinking  to  make  them  a  tool  for  his  own  designs.  Some  of  his  subjects 
were  ordered  to  embrace  Christianity  or  go  into  exile.  The  decree  was  carried 
out  with  great  cruelty.  The  spirit  of  the  Inquisition  was  introduced  into 
Japan.  Buddhist  priests  were  put  to  death,  ynd  their  monasteries  burnt  to 
the  ground.  Tlie  details  are  given,  with  full  approval,  by  the  Jesuit  Charlevoix 
in  his  "  Histoire  du  Christianisme  au  Japon." 

Rome  in  Japan  took  the  sword — and  perished  with  the  sword.  Nobunaga's 
BUccessur,  the  famous  TaikoSaraa  or  llideyoshi,  found  the  Jesuits,  true  to  their 
traditions,  plotting  against  his  i)Ower ;  and  in  1587  he  issued  a  decree  of 
expulsion  against  them.  Under  him  and  his  immediate  successors,  fire  and 
sword  were  freely  used  to  extirpate  Christianity.  The  unhap[)y  victims  met 
torture  and  death  with  a  fortitude  that  compels  our  admiration  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that,  little  as  they  knew  of  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ, 
there  were  true  martyrs  for  His  name  among  the  thousands  that  perished. 
Tliey  were  cruciKed,  burnt  at  the  stake,  buried  alive,  torn  limb  fio  n  li'i.b,  put 
to  unspeakable  torments  ;  and  historians  on  both  sides  ague  that  but  few 
apostatized.  At  length,  in  1037,  the  Christiana  struck  a  last  desperate  blow 
for  freedom.  They  rose  in  Kiushiu,  fortified  an  old  castle  at  Shimabara,  and 
raised  the  flag  of  revoU  ;  bat  after  a  two  months'  siege  they  were  compelled 
to  surrender,  and  thiity  seven  thousand  were  massacred,  great  numbers  being 
hurled  from  the  rock  of  Pappenburg,  near  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki.  This  was 
their  expiring  eiibrt. 

The  Christianity  which  Eome  had  presented  to  the  Japanese  was  thus 
fornmliy  suppressed  ;  but  in  Kiushiu  a  considerable  number  of 
Christianity  tigscenlants  of  the  I'omanist  adherents  appeared  wh  n  the  country 
pro8ori  ea.  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^^  opened,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  preseiit 
Romanist  community.  Meanwhile,  the  name  of  Christ,  writes  Mr.  Griffis, 
was  remembered  as  "  the  synonym  of  sorcery,  sedition,  and  all  that  was 
hostile  to  the  purity  of  the  home,  and  tlie  peace  of  society."  lor  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  the  following  inscription  appeared  on  the  public  ui<t  cj- 
boards  at  every  roadside,  at  every  city  gate,  and  in  every  village  throughout 
the  e:upiro : — ''  i>o  long  an  (he  sun  shall  warm  the  earth,  let  no  Christian  be  so 
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hold  as  to  come  to  Japan  ;  and  let  all  know  that  the  A\'  "  of  Spain  hirmel/,  or 
the.  Christian's  God,  ur  the  Great  God  of  all,  if  hu  violate  uiis  command,  shall 
pail  for  it  with  his  hnvl." 

Fov  two  huiiilrcil  and  tliirty  years  Japan  was  closfcl  to  the  oiitnr  wovlJ.  In 
1G24  all  forei^'iicrs  except  Datuh  and  Cliiiieso  wero  banislied  from 
Door°"*  Jai)an,  At  the  same  time,  the  Japanese  were  forbidden  to  leave 
the  country,  and  all  vessels  above  a  very  small  size  were  ordered 
to  be  destroyed.  Even  the  Dutch  had  to  submit  to  very  humiliating  terms. 
They  were  entirely  confined  to  a  little  artificial  islet,  600  feet  by  2U0,  in 
J^agasaki  harbour,  called  Ueshima  ;  and  a  strong  Japanese  guard  always  lield 
the  small  bridge  connecting  it  with  the  mainland.  The  Chinese  were  allowed 
to  live  in  Nagasaki  itself,  but  at  no  other  port. 

Why  were  the  J)utch  exempted?  In  the  first  place,  to  them  the  Govern- 
ment owed  the  discovery  of  the  Jesuit  plots.  One  of  their  vessels  intercepttid 
a  letter  to  the  King  of  Portugal  asking  for  troops  to  overthrow  the  .Mikado  ; 
and  tliey  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  to  discredit  their  Portuguese  vivids. 
In  the  second  place,  they  carefully  abstained  f mm  all  i)roles8io:'  of  Christianity. 
One  of  th(;m  being  taxed  with  his  belief,  replied,  "No,  I  am  not  a  Giiristian, 
I  am  a  Dutchman." 

At  intervals  ell'orts  were  made  to  push  open  the  closed  door,  but  in  vain. 
Charles  II.  sent  a  vessel  to  Japan,  but  it  was  not  allowed  to  trade  because  tlie 
Dutch  had  informed  the  Japanese  authorities  that  Charles  had  nmrried  the 
daughter  of  tlie  King  of  Portugal.  In  1095,  a  Chinese  junk  was  sent  away 
from  Nagasaki  because  a  Chinese  book  on  Ijoaru  ums  found  to  contain  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Romish  cathedral  at  Peking.  In  1709  an  Italian  priest,  the  Abhe 
SMotti,  persuaded  the  captain  of  a  ship  to  put  him  on  shore.  He  was  seized,  an  i 
kept  a  prisoner  foi'  several  years  until  his  death.  A  Japanese  book  has  been 
found  by  the  American  missionaries  whicli  gives  a  full  account  of  him.  Russia 
made  eiJbrts  to  get  into  Japan  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  but  without 
success. 

IV.  Japan  Reopened — Protestant  Missions  Tjegdn. 
The  opening  of  Japan  in  modern  times  is  due  to  the  United  States.  On 
July  8th,  1853,  an  American  squadron,  commanded  by  Commodore 
Perry,  entered  the  Gulf  of  Yeilo ;  and  on  March  31st,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a  treaty  was  signed,  opening  two  ports  to  American 
trade.  Other  nations  were  not  slow  to  claim  similar  advantages  ;  but  it  was  only 
luider  much  pressure  that  tha  Japanese  granted  them.  At  lengtli,  on  August 
l-2lh,  1858,  Lord  Elgin,  fresh  from  his  triumphs  in  China,  where  the  Treaty  of 
T'ien-Tsin  had  been  signed  six  weeks  before,  entered  the  Gulf  of  Yedo,  and 
Bailed  right  up  to  the  capital,  to  the  consternation  of  the  authorities.  The 
Jaiianese  wero  slirewd  enough,  however,  to  see  that  their  old  policy  of  isolation 
could  no  longer  be  maintained  ;  and  they  gave  the  British  ambassador  very 
little  trouble.  Within  a  fortnight,  on  the  26tli  of  August,  Prince  Albert's 
birthday,  the  Treaty  of  Yedo  was  signed,  by  which  several  ports  were  opened, 
and  other  important  concessions  granted.  This  Treaty  has  been  several  times 
supi)lemented.  but  it  is  still  the  basis  of  our  relations  with  Japan. 

The  year  1808  in  Jai)an  was  the  year  of  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
revolutions  in  the  history  of  the  world.  What  was  this  revolution?  It 
was  (1)  the  abolition  of  the  Shogfinate  alter  it  had  lasted  700 
t-***  ^f  laeV  .years;  (2)  the  resumption  by  the  Mikado  of  the  reins  of  govern- 
tion  of  18B8.  -^^^^^  _  ^^^  ^j^^  voluntary  surrender  by  the  Daimios  of  their  feudal 
powers  and  privileges  into  the  hands  of  the  central  government;  (4)  the 
adoption  of  the  European  system  of  departments  of  State,  with  a  responsible 
minister  at  the  head  of  each. 

For  many  years  previously  the  Daimios  were  engaged  in  .systematic  efTorts 
for  diminishing  the  power  of  the  Shoguiiate,  and  they  tried  in  every  way  nut 
to  give  effect  to  the  treaties  with  foreigners.   The  Shogun  who  signed  theni  died 
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shortly  aftur  (imlor  auapicioiia  circuaistaneos.  Ilis  sucnosaor  was  V)ronc,'ht  into 
cunsliiut  collision  with  fovoii^fners  in  conso(iuGn(;u  of  thd  deeds  of  violenuo  luul 
bloodshed  which  tiio  Sanimai  porpotrated  at  the  iusUj^atioii  of  tlie  Uainiios. 
Gradually  Iho  Japanese  l)ej,'aii.  to  discover  that  they  must  submit  to  the  inevit- 
able,  and  tliat,  after  all,  the  admission  of  stran^'ers  was  not  so  jirejudieial  to  tJK'ir 
interests  as  tiiey  expected  it  would  1)6.  At  the  same  tiuKs  they  felt  that  tlie 
very  existence  of  tlieir  nation  depended  upon  the  consolidation  of  authority. 
On  the  death  of  tlie  Mikado  in  18G7,  his  successor,  Mutsuhito,  beinj;  a  youiiy 
man,  the  party  of  progress  seized  the  opportunity  to  push  their  desi).;Ms.  Tiiey 
persuaded  Keiki,  a  timid  and  vaeillatiui,'  man,  to  r(!sij,'n  the  Shoj,'iinato  ;  aii>l 
then,  to  insure  complete  success,  on  January  ;3rd,  1808,  they  seized  tlie  i^liiee 
at  Kioto,  and  proceeded  to  administer  the  Government  in  the  name  of  tiu) 
^likado.  Civil  war  ensued  ;  but  in  a  desperate  battle  fought  at  Fnsliimi,  a 
placo  between  Kioto  and  Osaka,  which  la.steil  tlireo  days,  January  27th  to 
30th,  the  Hliogun's  army  wts  totally  defeated  ;  and,  although  the  nortliern 
clans  continued  the  conte=i  ^i  tlieir  own  ground,  the  imperial  forces  were 
everywhere  victorious,  and  within  a  few  montlis  tlie  young  Mikado  was  tJio 
undisputed  ruler  of  all  Japan.  Keiki  himself  submitted  at  once,  and 
was  allowed  to  live  in  retirement ;  and  tlie  last  of  the  Slioguns  became  a 
quiet  and  loyal  country  gentleman.  Eipial  cliunency  was  sliown  even  to  tlr» 
leaders  \vho  held  out  longer.  In  the  following  year  the  eighteen  great 
Daimios  and  the  240  minor  Daimios  surrendered  the  privileges  they  formerly 
enjoyed,  and  the  Mikado  became  tl-    real  'uler  of  Jai)an. 

Immediately  after  the  assumpti  i  c:  _  jwer  by  tlie  Mikado,  the  new 
Government  beg'  to  ii  vite  foreigners  to  Japan  to  liU  higli  ud- 
ew  apan.  mjnistrative  olhc  .  i'>iiglislini(m  and  Americans  were  appointed 
Comptrollers  of  the  Navy  and  Public  Works,  Inspectors  of  Mines,  &c.,  &c. ; 
and  most  comprehensive  educational  machinery  was  set  on  foot,  with  foreign 
professors  of  languages  and  science  in  some  of  the  great  cities.  Most 
astounding  progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  twenty-s6\en  years  in 
introducing  the  apiiliances  of  Western  civilization.  A  decided  advance  has 
been  made  towards  the  establishment  of  representative  institutions,  and  a 
Parliament  was  elected  in  1890. 

Tokens  of  progress  are  to  be  seen  in  every  direction.  The  newspaper  press 
lias  gone  on  developing  in  intelligcnco  and  power.  No  fewer  than  792 
journals,  magazines,  and  other  periodicals  were  returned  as  being  in  existence 
at  the  end  of  1892,  with  a  total  circulation  during  the  year  of  244,203,000  i-opies. 
Of  these  203  were  published  in  Tokio.  Education  is  making  rapid  strides.  At 
the  end  of  1892  there  were  25,404  educational  establishments  of  all  kinds  with 
C7,G88  teachers  and  3,290,318  pupils,  of  whom  987,704  were  females.  At  the 
liead  of  the  educational  system  stands  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio,  tlie  Tei- 
koku  Daigaku,  r.)ost  of  the  professors  of  which  are  Japanese,  and  the  stuilenta 
at  tiie  end  of  1893  numbered  1387.  The  library  includes  200,000  volumes. 
Tiie  Post  Olhco  has  develojied  into  a  most  important  institution,  with  its  Money 
Older  and  Savings' liank  business.  In  1893-4  the  number  of  letters,  new.s- 
papers,  parcels,  &c.,  dispatched  was  321,G30,.508.  The  telegraph  now 
runs  from  end  to  end  of  the  empire.  The  electric  light  and  the  telephone  are 
also  in  use  in  the  large  cities.  Railway  construction  is  being  pushed  forward. 
The  lirst  little  railway — that  between  Tokio  and  Yokoliama— was  opened  in 
1S72.  In  1894  tiu\re  were  iO'J9  miles  in  working  order  and  089  in  process 
of  completion  ;  32^  millions  of  passengers  were  carried  in  1893-4;.  The  work 
of  surveying  and  engineering  was  formerly  done  by  Europeans  ;  it  is  now 
in  tlie  hands  of  natives.     Manufactories  of  all  kinds  are  in  operation. 

If  England,  was  mainly  instrumental  in  opening  tlio  door  to  the  Gospel  in 
The  First  Japan,  the  American  Churciies  were  foremost  in  carrying  it  in. 
Protestant  The  Rev.  C.  ^[.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Williams,  of  the  Protestant 
Missioaarss.  l.^piacopul  Church,  was  the  first  missionary  to  arrive.  The  Pres- 
byteii.ms  followed ;  and  within   a  year  from  the  opening  of  the  treaty-ports 
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to  foroif,'n  residence,  four  American  societies  were  representeil  l>y  five  or- 
dained lUil  two  mcidicid  niis.sionarieH.  Tlio  American  Civil  War  of  IHiiO  4 
sadly  cripi)ied  Ameiiciu  missionary  ellbrt  generally,  Imt  on  tiie  restoration  i>i 
peace  the  Cliurclios  were  eiialihiil  to  strengthen  their  Missions.  I'.iit  the 
jnoneer  missionaries  were  in  circumslanccs  of  no  liltle  discouraj^ement  and 
diffinilty  for  several  yt^ars  after  they  entered  upon  their  work.  The  Govern- 
ment viewed  them  with  sus[iicion;  the  people,  thoii^'h  by  no  mems  hostdo, 
were  distant  and  titnid  ;  and  all  classes  (treaded  Cytiristianily  as  a  pestilenUal 
creed,  the  introduction  of  which  would  bring  manifold  evils  upon  the  country. 
From  the  first,  liowever,  there  were  a  few  earnest  ihout^h  tiuiid  seekers  after 
truth,  and  every  year  tiioir  numl)er  increased.  This  was  especially  the  ca-.o 
after  three  or  four  years,  when,  owinj,'  to  the  chan^'o  in  ollicial  and  i>o|Tdar 
feeling,  lar^'tT  numbers  came  to  the  mis-tionarii-s  for  instruction  in  English  ; 
and  the  improvement  was  still  more  marked  when  a  little  later  Governim'nt 
Bchools  were  established  in  Yokoha^la  and  Nagasaki,  for  the  teaching  of 
English,  and  placed  in  charge  of  missionaries.  It  was  chitdly  in  this  way 
that  tlie  Gospel  was  first  bionght  in  contact  with  the  jieople.  "From  18.")*) 
to  1872,"  says  Dr.  F.jrris,  "there  was  no  preichiiig  worthy  of  mention.  Tlio 
missionaries  were  all  engnged  in  teaching.  God  led  our  missionaries  into  the 
Fcliools,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  entered  Japan  through  the  schools." 

Meanwhile,  the  law  against  Christianity  was  unrepealed,  and  tlie  new 
Imperial  Government  of  18G8  caused  tlie  enactment  to  be  replaced  on  the 
.   »•  notice-boards  in  every  town  an  1  village.     It  was  not  until  187.3 

Christian  f'tit  the  anti-Christian  edict  was  withdrawn.  Then  all  official 
Edict  with,  opposition  ceased,  and  toleration  gradually  became  almost  coni- 
drawn.  plate.     IJuildings  were  set  apart  for  Cnrisiian  worship,  not  only 

for  foreigners,  but  for  natives,  not  only  al  the  treaty- ports,  but  in  towns  and 
villages  far  removed  from  them.  No  obstacles  were  jilaced  in  the  way  of 
eviingelistic  work.  No  ddlicully  was  experienced  in  holding  public  meetings 
in  theatres  and  other  large  buildings.  Christian  literature  was  everywhere 
exposed  for  sale,  and  openly  circulated  by  book-sellers,  and  by  colporteurs 
em  nloyed  for  the  purpose. 

Under  tlie  New  Constitution  granted  in  February,  1889,  it  is  expressly 
enjoined  thai  "  Japanese  subjects  shall,  within  the  limits  not  pre- 
The  New  judicial  to  peace  and  order,  and  not  antagonistic  to  their  duties  as 
Constitution,  ^^ji.j^j.^  (,„j„y  freedom  of  religious  belief."  About  that  time 
Japanese  statesmen  and  journalists  openly  expressed,  not  only  their  expecta- 
tion thit  Christianity  wouhl  soon  be  the  national  re'igion,  but  their  desire 
for  its  adoption— not  because  they  cared  much  whether  it  were  true  or  not, 
hut  because  they  saw  that  Christian  nations  were  in  the  van  of  the  world's 
progress.  B'lt  mi-»ion.iry  operations  were  still  to  some  extent  hampered  by 
the  restri(!tions  on  the  residence  of  foreigners  in  the  interior.  Excej)!  at  the 
treaty- ports,  they  re(|uired  a  passport,  wiiieh  was  renewed  twice  a  year,  and 
tliis  passport  Wi-.?  only  given  for  purposes  of  health  or  of  science.  Missionaries 
who  lived  in  towns  not  covered  by  treaty  rights  had  to  engage  themselves  to 
teach  English  in  the  Government  schiols.  As  regards  British  subjects,  these 
restrictions  were  to  a  large  extent  removed  in  1894,  when  a  new  Treaty  of 
Commerce  and  Navigation  w.is  made  between  Japan  and  (ireat  Uritain.  This 
Treaty  generally  will  not  come  into  force  until  1899,  but  a  protocol  at  its 
cl  se  provides  an  immediate  modification  of  the  passport  system. 

Although  Christianity  is  as  yet  professed  by  only  a  fraction  of  the 
population,  it  exercises  already  a  percei)lible  pulilic  inHuence,  and  has  won 
for  itself  a  corresponding  recognition.  This  was  shown  by  the  election  of 
Christians  to  the  new  Paijiiment,  in  1890,  and  still  more  by  the  appointment 
of  a  Christian  (a  Presbyterian)  to  the  presidency  of  the  Lower  House. 
During  the  war  with  China  in  1894-5,  the  Government  allowed  several 
native  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  accompany  regiments  iu  the  capacity  of 
chaplains. 
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V.  The  C.M.S.  Missiom. 
For   a   long  tiiuo   the  Church  Missionary  Society  hml   been    ilusirous  of 
Th   CMS       '"'^'•''''"n  •'iqiiiii;    but  it  was  not  until    1808— Hie  very  year  of 
MiLsion  '■'"''    ^'''''"*'    rtivolution— that    a    littiu^'    opportunity   iuosu.     An 

anonyiuoua  donation  of  4000/.  was  given  to  start  ii  Mission,  and 
in  January,  18(11),  the  Rev.  G(!orge  Knsor,  whose  name  deserves  to  ))e  reniem 
lerod  as  that  of  tho  first  missionary  from  Ch'isiian  Eiij,dan(l  to  the  newly- 
opened  empire,  began  the  campaign  at  Nngasaki,  where  tiic  American 
Episcopal  Mi.sdion  was  still  located.  Although  obliged  to  work  very  quietly 
and  cautiously,  ho  baptized  a  few  converts  in  the  next  three  years.  Ho  waa 
joined  in  1871  by  tiio  Kev.  11.  IJurnside;  but  buth  these  brethien  were  soon 
obliged,  by  failure  of  healtii,  to  retire  from  the  field.  It  was  in  1873,  when 
the  remarkable  course  of  even's  in  Japan  seemed  to  indicate  tiiat  ere  long  a 
great  and  effectual  door  would  bo  opened,  that  the  Society's  enlarged  plans 
for  missionary  operations  in  that  country  were  formed  ;  and  in  that  and  the 
two  following  years  four  new  stations  were  occupied,  viz. :  Osaka,  by  tho 
Rev.  C.  F.  Warren,  formerly  of  Hong-Kong,  im  the  last  day  of  1873;  Tokio, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Piper,  also  formerly  of  Hong-Kong,  in  May,  187-t ;  Hakodate, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Dening,  transferred  from  M  idagascar,  also  in  May,  1874; 
and  Niigata,  by  the  Kev.  P.  K.  Fy^on  (who  had  reached  Tokio  in  1874), 
in  the  autumn  of  1875.  These  stations,  with  the  exceplion  of  Niigata  which 
was  relinquished  in  1883,  are  still  the  centres  of  the  Bjciety's  .lajwn  work. 

In  tho  Main  Island,  Hondo,  the  C.M.S.  is  represented  al  Tokio  and  Osika,  the 
„  .  two  largest  cities  in  Japan,  and  at  (Jifu,  Fukuyama,  and  Matsiiye. 

Otaka  Osaka  is  the  heaiUiuarters  of  the  whole  Mission.     Here  the  Rev. 

C.  F.  (now  Archdeacon)  Warren,  who  is  the  Secretary  of  the 
Mission,  has  labour(;d  (with  two  intervals)  since  December,  1873,  and  here 
the  Rev.  H.  Evington  (now  Bishop  of  Kiushiu)  labnired  from  I)ecember, 
1874,  till  1894,  Tho  fir.4  si.K  conveits  wore  bajjtizcd  in  Juno,  187G.  In 
1894  there  were  connected  with  the  C.id.S.  .574  Christians  in  the  city,  com- 
posing  four  suniU  congregations,  two  of  them  being  under  the  ])astoral  care 
of  Japanese  clergymen.  In  1884  the  Osaka  Divinity  School  was  opened,  in 
which  tho  Revs.  G.  H.  Pole  and  P.  K.  Fyson  have  done  valuable  work  as 
I^rincipals.  A  boys'  boarding  scliool  was  begun  in  the  same  year,  now  under 
the  charge  of  the  Rev.  H.  McC.  E.  Price.  Since  1879  a  girls'  boarding- 
school  has  been  carried  on,  at  first  by  the  lady  missionaries  of  the  Femalo 
Education  Society.  In  1890  it  developed  into  the  Bishop  Poole  Memorial 
Bchool,  with  M'ss  Tristrr.m,  a  C.M.S.  missionary,  as  Principal.  A  Bible- 
women's  training-home  is  also  conducted  by  Mission  ladies. 

From  Osaka  the  Mission  has  branched  out  to  distant  towns  in  the  extreme 
west  of  the  Central  Island,  in  the  jn-ovinces  of  Iwami,  Idzumo, 
Hoki,  liingo,  and  Aki.  The  first  place  at  which  work  was  begun 
was  Watadzu,  in  Iwami,  in  1882  ;  then  at  the  chief  town  of  that 
Hamada,  in  1883  ;  then,  in  1885,  at  Matsuye,  in  the  province  of 
idzumo,  a  still  more  important  city,  in  1885.  All  these  are  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  western  horn  of  the  island.  At  Fukuyama,  on  its  southern  coast,  that  is, 
on  the  Iidand  Sea,  in  the  province  of  Bingo,  and  at  Fuchiu,  a  small  t^wu  near 
it,  tho  work  began  in  1885-6.  In  these  western  districts,  in  1894,  there  were 
814  Christians.  In  1890,  a  missionary  i)arty  went  out  to  occupy  Matsuye 
and  work  the  surrounding  district,  headed  by  the  Rev.  Barclay  h\  Buxton, 
and  maintained  entirely  at  his  expense,  and  about  the  same  time  Fukuyama 
was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  S.  and  Mrs.  Swann.  At  both  these  places  and 
the  neighbourhood  around  an  interesting  work  is  reported.  At  Hiroshima, 
in  the  province  of  Aki,  .■;  Tnis.''.ionary  sociGty  of  the  "Japan  Church"  carried 
on  work  until  1895,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  the  C.M.S. 
Oifa  and  Gifu,  a  town  in  tho  province  of  Mino,  where  the  Rev.  A.  F. 
Nagoya.  Chappell  hadbcen  working  independently,  was  taken  up  in  1890, 
when  ho  joined  tho    ranks  of  the  Society.     It  was  in  this    distr=  " 
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tlio  ravages  of  the  oavthqniikes  of  18!)  1  wore  Uio  moat  sorious.  South 
of  Gifii,  on  tlio  const,  is  Nugoya,  whcvcs  a  band  of  Canailian  nussionai'ios  have 
been  labouring  who  wore  sent  out  by  an  Association  connected  with  Wyciiffo 
CuUego,  Toronto.  This  Association  and  its  Missions  are  now  merged  in 
the  new  Canadian  CM.  Association  connected  with  C.M.S. 

Tokio,  the  capital  of  Japan,  was  occupied  for  tiie  Society  in   1874  by  the 
Rev.  J.  riper.     The  Rev.  P.  K.  Fyson  soon  afterwards  joined  liini  ; 
'°''^"'  he  removed,  however,  to  Niigata,  the  treaty-port  on  the  wesitcrn 

coast^  Avhich  thus  l)ecame  aClNf  S,  station,  but  was  ndiuquisbed  in  188.3.  Tbo 
lirst  convert  at  Tokio  was  baptized  in  dune,  187(5,  a  few  days  before  the 
first  baptisms  at  Osaka.  The  C  liurch  grew  slowly  under  tlie  care  of  ISfr.  Piper, 
who  also  acted  as  Secretary  for  tiie  whole  .Japan  Mission,  and  did  niu'di 
valuable  literary  work  in  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  I'rayer-liook, 
&c.  From  1880  till  1894  the  Rev.  J.  Williams  was  in  cliarge.  Mr.  Fyson 
remained  there  until  1882,  engaged  in  translational  work  in  behalf  of  the 
Bible  Society,  and  he  has  had  a  large  share  in  the  comph^tion  of  the  Japanese 
Bible.  The  Tokio  congregation  consisted  in  1891  of  187  souls,  and,  though 
small,  it  was  for  several  years  the  first  in  Japan  (among  C.M.S.  congregations) 
in  independence  and  self-support. 

From  1875  till  1890,  when  he  retired,  the  Rev.  H.  (afterwards  Archdeacon) 
Maundrell  was  the  senior  missionary  at  Nagasaki.  The  Rev,  A.  R.  Hutchinson 
was  also  there  for  some  years,  and  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Fuller  has  been 
Island  of  {,1,6^^  gjnce  1888.  The  work  was  mainly  carried  on  in  Dcshima, 
Kiushitt.  ^^^  artiQcial  islet  in  the  harbour  already  mentioned  as  for  two 
centuries  the  residence  of  the  Dutch  traders,  until  1890,  when  a  church  was 
opened  in  the  city.  Progress  has  been  slow,  and  Nagasaki  has  been  important 
chiefly  as  a  base  from  which  to  operate  upon  other  i)arts  of  the  Island  of 
Kiusiiiu,  For  some  years  Mr.  Mivundrell  had  a  small  college  for  the  training 
of  evangelists,  and  from  it  went  forth  tho  men  who  have  preached  the  (lospel 
at  other  cities.  An  important  branch  of  the  Mission  at  Nagasaki  itself  has 
been  the  work  among  women  and  girls  done  by  the  late  Mrs.  Goodall,  the 
widow  of  an  Indian  chaplain,  who  laboured  as  an  honorary  inde[)endent 
missionary  for  many  years  in  co-operation  with  Mr.  Maundrell,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  Mrs.  Harvey. 

The  chief  cities  worked  by  Mr.  Maundrell's  Japanese  evangelists  for  some 
years  were  Kagoshima,  Saga,  and  Kumamoto.  The  two  former  gave  good 
promise  at  first,  but  have  caused  discouragement  hitterly.  Kuiiiainoto  has 
been  since  1888  the  residence  of  English  missionaries,  and  an  expanding  work 
hc8  been  the  result;  and  Oita,  an  out-station  of  Kinnamoto,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Kiushiu,  was  occupied  in  1894.  Mr.  Hutchinson  also  created  a  fresh 
centre  in  1888  by  taking  up  his  abode  at  Fukuoka,  an  important  town  in 
the  province  of  Chikuzen,  at  the  north  end  of  the  island.  This  i-tation  has 
become  the  centre  of  a  growing  work.  In  lH9o,  out  of  700  Christian  adherents 
in  Kiushiu,  462  were  in  the  district  worked  from  Fukuoka.  One  village  in 
the  province  of  Cl.ikugo,  Oyamada,  is  virtually  a  Christian  village;  at  tho 
dedication  of  its  church  in  1890  seventy-six  received  the  Holy  Communion. 
Okinawa,  the  largest  of  tho  Loochoo  Islands,  was  occupied  by  a  Japanese 
catechist  in  1893,  and  a  policeman  was  baptized  there  in  1894, 

But  the  earliest  advance  from  Osaka  was  made  to  Tokushima,  in  the  Island 
of  Shikoku.  This  place  was  visited  in  1880,  and  the  first  convert 
was  baptized  in  1881.  The  liev.  W.  P.  and  Mrs,  Buncombe 
were  stationed  at  Tokushima  in  1888,  and  a  second  olericul  and 
two  lady  missionaries  joined  them  in  1892.  Notwithstanding  much  opposition 
at  the  first,  their  labours  have  been  gfcatly  blessed.  The  '_'  Wook  of  Pr.ayer" 
at  the  commencen;eiit  of  1893  was  a  season  of  spiritual  revival. 
Wand  of  Hakodate,  the  treaty-port  in  the   Island  of  Yezo   (commonly 

Ye«o.  called    the  Hokkaido),   was  occupied  in    1874  by  tlie  Rev.   W. 

Dcuing,  who  laboured  zealously  till  1882,  when  theological  differences  caused 
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his  separation  from  tlio  Sndoty.  A  scliism  followed  among  tlio.  Cliris- 
tiuDs,  but  in  a  yoav  or  two  it  was  entirely  lieiiled.  Mi.  Deniiij,'  was 
BUficeeded  hy  the  Rev.  W.  Andrews,  wlio  has  since  been  Joined  by^otlicr 
European  Libourers.  Tiie  work  has  extendi'd  fo  fifteen  other  places,  piirli- 
eularly  to  the  important  town  of  Kushiro,  and  in  181)3  there  were  OiS-t 
Christian  adherents. 

But  the  Island  of  Yezo  was  ori;^'inally  occui)ied  with  especial  view  to  tlio 
Ainu  aborif^ines,  of  whom  some  thousands  dwell  in  its  mountain  fastnesses. 
They  are  a  barbarous  people,  low  in  the  scale  of  human  intelligence,  and  slaves 
to  drunkenness.  Ninety  ])er  cent,  of  the  men  arc  drunkards,  and  the  women 
also  drink  to  ex(!ess.  Mis  Bishop  (7i>'e  Isabella  Bird),  in  "  Unbeaten  Tracks 
in  Japan,"  descriltos  their  relij^ion  as  "the  rudest  and  most  primitive  form  of 
^.^^  nature  worship,"  its  whole  sum  bein;^' "  vague  fears  and  liopiw,  and  a 

Mission.  suspicion  that  there  are  things  outside  themselves  more  po\v(U'ful 

than  themselves,  whose  good  influence  may  be  obtaim-d  and  whose 
evil  influence  may  be  averted  by  libations  of  sake  "  (native  beer).  They  have 
a  peculiar  respect  for  the  bear,  and  their  great  testival  is  the  "sacriliee  of  the 
bear,"  in  which  an  animal  reared  for  the  purjjose  of  being  made  a  god  is  put 
to  death  with  .strange  and  cruel  rites.  Tiie  Ainu  were  visited  by  ]\[r.  Dining 
in  187ti  ;  and  in  187D  Mr.  (now  Kev.)  John  Batchehn'  began  n^gular  work  among 
them.  He  has  become  well-known  to  them,  and  is  regarded  as  their  great 
friend;  but  their  propensity  to  drink  has  proved  a  terrilde  obstacle  to  their 
evangelization.  Several  have  learned  to  read,  and  they  listen  to  Gosp(d 
addresses  gladly.  The  first  baptisms  took  place  on  December  28th,  188.') ; 
in  1886  three  others  were  added,  two  more  in  18'''"',  and  again  two  in  1891, 
making  nine  altogether  to  the  end  of  that  year.  ,  /'oat  ingithering  came  in 
1893,  when  171  >vere  baptized,  many  of  them  being  =t  Firatori,  the  old  Ainu 
capital,  where  Mr  Batchelor  wrote,  "Every  woman  in  the  place  has  accepted 
Chiist  as  her  Saviour."  lO.'i  adults  wer.j  baptized  in  1891,  making  -107 
baptized  Christians.  Mr.  Batchcdor  has  done  im[)ortant  linguistic  work  iu 
the  Ainu  language,  having  comi)iIed  a  grammar,  which  has  been  pul)lished  by 
tiie  Imperial  University  of  Japan  ;  and  a  beginning  lias  been  made  by  him 
in  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 

VI.  Japan  Bishoprics — Otheu  ^Iissions. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  began  work  in  Japan  in  1873, 
and  the  Mission  has  been  maintained  ever  since  at  Tokio  and  Kobe.  Prior  to 
1882,  the  two  Church  of  England  Missions  were  under  the  supervision  of  RislK  p 
Burdon,  of  Victoria,  Hong-Kong.  In  that  year,  Archbishop  Tait  arranged  for 
the  foundation  of  an  English  Hishopric  in  Japan,  and  the  C.M.S. 
and  S.r.G.  both  undertook  to  contribute  to  its  maintenance.  In 
188."5,  Archbishop  Benson  (who  had  succeeded  to  the  Primacy) 
appointed  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Poole,  C.M.S.  missionary  in  South  India,  to  be  tiie 
first  Bishop;  and  he  was  consecrated  on  October  18th.  He  was  warmly 
welcomed  in  Ja[)an  by  his  fellow-Cliurchmen,  and  quickly  won  the  afl'ectiou 
also  of  the  American  non.oi)isenpalian  missionaries;  but  owing  to  the  faiiuio 
of  his  health,  his  episcopate  was  brief.  He  resided  ten  months  in  Japan,  bub 
then  had  to  leave,  and  died  in  England  in  1885.  Ho  was  sueceedtd  by 
Bishop  Edward  Bickersteth,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  E.-ceter,  and  grandson  of  ii 
former  C.M.S.  Secretary,  who  was  consecrated  on  Eebruary  2nd,  1886. 
Bishop  Bickersteth  has  been  most  active  in  his  visitation  of  all  the  Mission 
stations,  and  has  started  two  important  agencies  at  Tokio  under  his  own 
immediate  direction,  St.  Andrew's  and  St.  Hilda's  ilissions,  being  associated 
bands  of  clergymen  and  ladies  respeetively.  During  a  short  visit  to  Engliind 
in  1893  Bishop  Bickersteth  made  proposals  to  the  C.M.S.  for  the  creation  of 
two  new  sees,  one  to  be  coterminous  w  th  the  northern  island  of  Yezo,  and 
the  other  with  the  southern  island  of  Kiusbiu,  in  both  which  the  C.M.S.  is 
the  only  society  engaged  that  is  connected  with  the  Anglicuu  Communiou, 
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The  Coimniltco  willin^^Iy  un.loitoDk  to  lio  responsible  for  the  Hlipomls  of  tlie 
two  birtli()[)a,  to  Lb  tiflccteil  by  tbo  An-hbiabop  from  names  Biibmittcil  by  the 
(Jommilteo.  The  Rev.  Henry  KvinKton,  wlio  joined  the  Misnion  in  1874, 
■\vm  conHeerntcd  on  March  4tl»,  1894,  to  the  so\itli»'rnni(>.st  dioci'HO  of  Kiiisliiu. 
^Iciinwliile,  Bioiiops  Hickcrstctli  and  McKim  (liio  American  Hisbop)  aj,'ri'ed, 
nnd  the  Synod  of  the  "  Church  of  .Japan  "  approved,  tliat  tlm  Main  iHlaml 
should  bo  divided  into  four  Episcopal  missionnry  dioceses,  called  respeetively 
the  North  Tokio,  South  Tokio,  Kyoto,  nnd  Osaka  jurisdictionH  ;  and  that,  pend- 
ing the  appointment  of  JapniKse  Bisbops  supported  by  the  Native  Chureh, 
the  first  and  third  should  ])o  under  tbo  supervision  of  Hislujps  n|  iwinted  by 
the  Amoricsn  Episcopal  Cbnrcb,  nnd  the  second  nnd  foiutb  under  Hichopa 
appointed  from  En},dand.  The  S.l'.d.  undertook  to  pay  the  stipend  of  a 
Bishop  of  the  Osaka  jurisdiction,  nnd  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  tiio 
be},'inninK  of  18'JG  appointed  Dr.  W.  Awdry,  Bishop  of  Soulhaniptoi.,  to  that 
jurisdiction. 

The  C.M.S.  and  S.P.G.  luissionarios  have  united  with  those  of  the 
American  Ei)iscopal  (Jhureh  in  various  common  works,  partieu..irly  in  the 
translation  of  tbo  Prayer-Hook,  the  lar<,'er  part  of  which  was  publislu'(l 
in  1879,  and  the  rest  in  1882.  In  1887,  the  Japanese  Christians  connected 
_  ,  -  vith  the  three  Missions  mot  by  dele;^ation  nt  Osakn,  under  the 
joint  presidency  of  Uisbops  Williams  and  Bicke"steth,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  Nljipon  Sei-Ko-lnrai  (.Tapan  Clnireb),  i'ramiiif,'  for 
it  a  cimstitution  and  canons,  nnd  adopting  "for  the  present"  llio 
English  Prayer-Book  nnd  Articles.  There  were  then  l.'^OO  Chris- 
tians belonging  to  it.     In  seven  years  they  had  increased  to  over  6200. 

But  the  American  non-opiscopalian  Missions  have  done  by  far  the  largest 
work  in  Japan.  Tbo  following  analysis  o'  tbo  gencrnl  statistics  of  tlio  Pro- 
testant Missions  for  1894  will  at  once  show  this.  Thirty  missionary  societies 
are  represented,  viz.  three  English  (C.M.S.,  S.P.Ct.,  arid  the  Bishop's 
Mission),  one  Scotch  (U.P.),  three  Canadian,  one  Swiss,  and  tlio  remainder 
American.  There  were  025  missionaries,  including  wives:  the  Ameiicnn 
Board  (Congregationalist)  had  8.3,  the  American  Presbyterian  Board  .'iO,  the 
American  Episcopal  Methodi-sts  .'58,  the  American  Baptists  44.  The  Mist^ions 
connected  with  the  Anglican  Communion  stand  as  follows: — C  M.S.  77; 
S.P.G.  and  Bishop  Bickersteth's  Mission,  together,  28  ;  American  Epi.'copal 
(■;hurch,  33 ;  Canadian  Church  (two  Missions),  12;  total,  150.  Tiie  Native 
Christians  are  only  partially  reckoned  under  societies.  Those  attached  in  a 
sense  to  eight  Presbyterian  societies  belong  to  "  the  United  Church  of 
Christ  in  Japan,"  and  numbered  about  10,000.  Those  similarly  connected 
with  the  Episcopal  societies  belong  to  the  NipjiMt  Sei-Kol-irai  (.lajian  Church), 
and  numbered  6257  adults.  The  American  Board  had  11,000,  and  the 
American  Methodi.st  Episcopal  Church  lOOO.  The  total  was  37,766  adults. 
The  adult  baptisms  in  1894  numbered  3422  ;  of  these  508  were  in  connexi(>n 
with  the  Anglican  Church  societies. 

The  Mission  of  the  American  Board  (Congregationalist)  is  remarkable  for 
its  very  interesting  Christian  College  at  Kioto,  where  hundreds  of  the 
cream  of  the  Japanese  youths  have  been  educated,  and  where  many  have 
embraced  Christianity.  This  College  was  founded  by  Dr.  Jo.'eph  Neesima, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Japanese  converts,  and  was  carried  on  by  him 
until  his  lamented  death  in  1890. 

As  in  China,  so  in  Japan,  a  prominent  feature  in  recent  developments  is 
the  extension  of  women's  work.  The  Americans  have  largely  used  it,  and 
the  C.M.S.  now  has  thirty  single  ladies  in  the  field. 

The  relations  between  the  several  Missions  have  been,  as  a  rule,  most  cordial 
and  friendly,  and  in  spite  of  national,  denominational,  and  indi- 
vidual diH'erences,  substantial  unity  has  prevailed,  and,   in  some 
important   matters  of   common   interest,  united  action  has  been 
secured.     This  has  been  the  case  in  the  work  of  translating  the  Old  and  New 
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Ti'ativmDiit  S(!riiiturofl.  A  Cnimittoo  for  tlio  triin'<liUi()U  of  tlin  Now  Tn.Uu. 
iiK^iit,  to  "coiisixt  of  Olio  nimiilii'i' from  (Midi  Mi.H.sidinlrniroiiMof  cooinnMliii;,'  in 
this  work,"  wan  uppoiutpd  by  ii  tiuitoil  uoiifoivnco  (if  I'lolcstaiil  iiUHsiiuarics 
lii'ld  at  Yi)ki)liaiiiii  ill  8  ■ptuiiibcr,  1<S72,  ami  arran;,'om(iiilH  wero  ii.atlo  (tv 
tran.sl.itiiit{  tlio  Old  Tuataiuciit,  by  a  nimilar  l)iit  lui^^cr  ropriHi'ntat.ivo  coii- 
foreiuo  liislil  in  Tokio  in  1878.  Tho  CoiiimilUM'  met  for  Joint  work  in  Jww, 
1M74,  and  till)  ri)vi.-(ion  of  tlio  last  book  of  tlio  IranHlalioii  was  (■(Hiiiilctcd  <iu 
Novcinbi^r  '.\u\,  1M7'J.  Tbu  (irst  uditioim  of  tlio  sovcral  Inioks  wcio  inintcd 
from  woodi'ii  bloks,  mid  pnliliHlifd  ns  tliny  woio  prepared;  St.  Ijikn,  tliu 
first  joint  i)i'odui:tioii  of  tlin  Comiuittot)  having  appcaird  in  Au^'ust,  187"),  and 
sovoral  K|)i.stle-i  and  tlu^  KnvLdation,  the  last  iwiitioiis,  in  April,  ISKO  ;  and  tlio 
coiii|(i()tioii  (iftho  work  was  cilcbiatiMl  by  a  uuitid  nicciting  for  tiumksgiviiij;', 
hold  at  Tokio  on  Afiril  IDtli,  wliirh  was  attciidi'd  1)y  ivpicsciitativcs  of  four- 
toun  Amorican  and  Eii^'lish  Missioiiary  Sociiaies,  and  of  tho  Japaucsa 
churches  in  tho  iicijiliboiirliood  of  thi!  capital.  In  tliis  <,'i«'at  cntcrpriso 
till!  lirst  placn  of  honour  b(donj^H  to  ])r.  J.  C.  Hci)burn,  of  thu  Amcriiian 
I'rcsbytcrian  iMission,  by  whom  tlw^  j,'ifatcr  portion  of  tho  drn^lt  traiwl.iiions 
were  made,  and  lo  wiioso  indrfatij,'ablo  labours  tins  work  owed  its  o.irly 
completion.  Tho  translation  of  tho  Old  Testumont  lias  since  been  completed. 
In  this  work  tho  Rev.  ]',  K.  Fysoii,  CMS.,  took  a  loading,'  jiart, 

JJiit  other  forms  of  (Jin'istiaiiity  are  in  the  Hold,  and  have  so  far  roj^istoivil 
more  converts,  tlioii,t,di  tlioir  rati,"  of  incrcasts  diiiinj,'  tlio  past  few  years  appears 
Greek  and  t"  have  boon  considorably  bolow  that  of  the  Protostint  Churclios, 
Eiman  Thus  in  July,    IS^JJ,  the  converts   of  the  Kus-<o-(hook    (,'liurch 

Hiisioai.  i\Ii,.;.sion  wore  88()3,  nearly  -JUOQ  more  than  the  iv^-istoivd  Cluirch 
iiK^nibership  of  the  Protestant  Missions  at  tlio  close  of  llu?  same  year;  wln'i'oas 
in  189;}  lht!y  ^v>  •>.  only  i!l,L'.'{i»,  or  over  10,000  less  than  the  body  of  I'rotostant 
Christians,  'i 'k  .uimlier  of  Koman  Catholic  ooiiverls  in  1881  was  l'!."),()3:{, 
more  than  22,000  beini,'  in  the  Island  of  Kiushiu,  where  thousands  of  tho 
«h;si'eiidauts  of  tho  Christians  of  tho  soventeentli  coiit'iry  have  lioon  received 
into  the  Church.  In  18'J3,  they  wore  40,082.  During'  the  decade  from  1882 
to  18!)2  the  rate  of  incrraso  of  Koman  Catholics  was  57  per  cent.,  that  of 
Greek  Christians  was  146  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Protestant  Christians  012 
per  cent. 

With  such  rivals  in  the  field,  will  Protestant  Christianity  cvonlualiy  coni- 
_,     _  mend  itself  to  the  national   mind,  or  will  the  marvellous  clian^es 

now  in  pi'o.;ros3  result  in  tho  adoption  of  a  less  jmre  form  of  Chris- 
tianity—a mere  name  without  life  ?  Uut  the  future  is  in  Cod's  liand-s  and 
it  is  for  us  to  roco^'nizo  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  piesent.  It  ia 
the  day  of  Jajian's  visitation. 

Statistics,  1894.— CM. S.  Jap.vn  Mission. 

European  'Missionaries;  Clergy,  23;  I  ay,  1 ;  Wives,  21;  Ladies,  30.  Nativca: 
Cler«y,8;  Lay  Agents,  Male  an'l  Feiniile,  114;  Native  Ciiristian  Adherents,  3201 ; 
Native  Communicants,  15G6.     Sehools,  10;  Scholars,  3U4. 
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Nkw  Zealand  forms  tlio  goiilIuTinimst  nortion  of  u  clisniptod  fnifiiiient 
ol  one  of  tilt!  lour  :,'r(M(  rilis  ol'  tin-  WdiKl,  oxtcndiii^,'  Ironi  Jaiuin  to  N»  w 
/(iilaud;  tho  other  tlirto  extciiiliiiK.  one  IVoiii  tln!  AMiutii;  ton- 
FeaturM  tiia-ut  aloiiK'  the  outim  loii^th  of  Australia,  auotlii-r  alon^ 
tlio  western  Bides  of  Afrifa  iiiul  Kuroins  ;  while  tiio  last,  com- 
prises tbo  entire  western  coaHls  of  Noitli  and  Hoiilh  Aiiieriia.  IteonsiHlH 
of  two  larj,'!'.  islandw,  the  JSorth  and  the  South,  and  a  snwdler  one 
called  Stewart's  island,  Ivin^j  at  the  houthern  extremity.  These  three 
idlands  have  a  total  length  of  1100  miles,  and  a  breadth  varying?  from 
40  to  160  miles -nearly  eciiiallinj,'  in  area  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Of  volcanie  (.ri^'in,  the  "mountain-ranj^es  run  down  nearly  the  whole  lenj,'lli 
of  the  two  islands,  culniinaliiiK  in  the  North  Island  in  an  elevation 
of  about  'JUOO  feet,  a!id  in  the  South  Island,  in  Mount  Cook,  of  about 
lL',000  feet.  The  groui*  is  sejiarated  from  Australia  by  some  1000  miles 
of  ocean,  as  elear  of  islamls  as  the  Atlantie  between  Ireland  and  Anieriea. 
The  coast-line  of  tho  entire  ^rouj)  is  8000  miles.  Its  harbours  are 
numerous  and  fine,  eijual  in  .some  eases  to  any  in  the  world,  The  climate, 
friun  f^eo^'iaphiral  and  |diy.-jical  conditions,  is  necessarily  varied,  but 
always  salubrious.  The  extremes  of  daily  teiiij.erature  vary  throU(,'hout  tho 
year  only  bv  an  avem^^e  of  'iO"".  The  atmosphere  is  drier  and  more  elastic 
irhiin  that  of  Eniiland.  Tho  soil  is  in  many  parts  intensely  deep  and  rich. 
The  three  characteristic  features  are— forests,  ferns,  and  gra^sy  plains, 
liold  has  lieen  discovered  iu  many  districts ;  iu  Taranaki  there  is  a  rich  iron 
oie  ;  coal  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  group ;  and  copper  has  been 
met  with  in  some  localities. 

The  total  popidation  of  these  islands  was  found  by  the  census  of  1891  to 
_  ,  ^.  be  (J2t),GoH,  of  which  tho  native  seetioa  was  41,993,  chiefly  found 
Population,    iu  the  North  Island. 

A  claim  has  been  set  up  for  the  discovery  of  these  islands  by  Panlnier  in 
1503,  and  by  Juan  Fernandez  in  1570  ;  but  it  is  thought  to  be  more  probable 
that  tho  one  reached  the  rhilip[>iue  Isles,  ami  the  other  possibly 
Tahiti.  Tho  Dutch  voyager,  Tasman,  in  1G12,  though  he  never 
landed,  being  deterred  by  the  savage  appearance  of  the  Natives,  was  the 
true  discoverer,  and  gave  the  islands  their  jiresent  name.  They  were 
however  utterly  forgotten,  until  rediscovered  in  17()S)  by  Captain  Cook. 

For  the  pur])oses  of  this  Atlas  we  have  to  do  with  the  Northern  Island, 
in  which  almost  the  wliole  Maori  race  is  found,  and  in  which  the  Society's 
work  has  been  carried  on. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  island,  as  evincf-d  alike  by  their  mythology  and 
their  language,  are  manifestly  an  ancient  as  well  as  a  mixed  race.  They 
An  ancient  have  in  their  language  many  roots,  which  are  found  in  Asiatic 
aud  mixed  as  well  as  Polynesian  tongues,  and  some  affinities  even  with 
Kace.  those    of    Europe.     Many    of    their   customs    resemble    those 

alluded  to  in  Scripture  as  being  common  in  Israel.  According  to  their  own 
traditions,  their  ancestors  originally  came  from  the  islands  of  llawaiki, 
^latatera,  and  Wairota,  lying  to  the  east,  and  they  landed  at  Waiapu,  on  tho 
east  coast.  They  were  not  then  cannibals  ;  and  to  this  day  they  retain 
memories  of  neighbours  in  their  original  lands  who  rode  upon  beasts,  and  had 
other  signs  among  them  of  something  approaching  to  civilization.  Their 
cannibalism  is  believed  oiiginally  to  have  sprung  from  their  want  of  food. 

Their  religion  contained  within  its  traditions  strange  distorted  elements  of 
truth,  such  as  the  origin  of  maidiind  from  one  pair,  the  introduction  of  death 
into  the  world  through  the  deceptions  of  their  great  champion 
hero,  Maui,  and  a  legend  of  something  like  the  Deluge.  But  its 
main  characteri&tic  was  the  worship,  if  it  could  be  so  called,  of  atuaa,  or 
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malignant  spirits,  including  tlio.o  of  their  departed  ancestors,  tbe  constant 
object  of  wliicli  was  "to  pacify,  to  vanquish,  and  to  disarm  the:n,"  Hnnco 
tlieir  endless  /iY«m/,7rt.s",  or  cliaruis  and  incant  itions.  They  had  nri/dx,  or  chief- 
priests  (but  naherelitary  priesthood),  everything  conueoted  with  whom  was 
tujm,  or  sacred.  The  ordinance  of  tai)H  is  per!iai>s  the  most  marked  feature 
in  this  system.  The  word  ta/nt  (tabjo)  is  s.nd  to  mean  "  sacred,"  and  iience 
"  forbidden."  Thus,  Mr.  Hhortlaud  writes,  "  Tliit  if  anything  tapu  comes  into 
contact  with  food,  or  with  any  vessel  or  place  where  fo  )d  is  ordinarily  kept, 
such  food  must  not  afterwards  be  eaten  by  any  one,  and  such  vessel  or  place 
must  no  h)nger  be  devoted  to  ordinary  uses,"  and  this  lial  an  especial  force  in 
the  case  of  the  a) 77i/,  whose  sacredness  bordered  on  divinity.  It  was  sup- 
po-ed  that  soniethiii>'  of  a  spiritual  divine  essence  was  communicated  to 
whatever  the  cliief  st  touched  ;  and  hence  to  eat  what  the  ariki  had 
handled  inijtlied  the  partaking  in  some  measure  of  the  sacred  essence  of  the 
nfua.  Such  a  system  of  necessity  invested  the  iiriki  with  an  almost  super- 
n.itural  power  for  good  or  for  evil.*  The  New  Zeilander  certainly  believed 
in  a  future  life  of  retribution,  and  thought  of  tbe  Northern  Cape  Re-i-nga 
as  the  leaping-place,  from  which  the  spirits  of  the  departed  leapt  into  the 
other  world.  Eelii,M(Ui,  us  a  whole,  to  hi  in  was  "  debased  into  a  hopeless, 
loveless  dread  of  physical  suffering  and  disaster."  He  was  "  without  hope 
and  without  God  in  the  world." 

The  Apdstle  of  New  Zealand  wa?  Bamuel  Marsden,  who,  in  1794,  had 
Satiuel  gone  out  as  chaplain  of  a  penal  settlement  at  Paramatta,  near 

Marsden.  ►^ytlii'^.Y)  i»  Australia.  In  1800,  Captain  King,  the  Governor, 
anxious  to  introduce  useful  industries  among  the  convicts,  ob- 
tained two  New  Zealand  Natives,  named  Toki  and  Hura,  I'rom  the  .\ortb. 
Cape  as  teachers,  to  show  ibe  prisoners  at  Norfolk  Island  tlie  way  of  working 
flax.  It  was  here  (hat  Mr.  Marsden  met  with  them,  and  be  was  so  struck 
with  their  intelligence  that  from  that  hour  bis  heart  was  set  upon  using 
every  effort  to  raise  tbe  race  to  which  they  belonged  from  their  sad  condition 
of  savagery  and  debasement.  From  so  small  and  apparently  unimportant  a 
circumstance  sprang  the  conversion  of  the  Maori  people,  of  whic^h  the  eminent 
theologian,  Karl  J.  iS'itzscb,  has  said,  "  Without  a  miracle  such  an  establish- 
ment of  culture  is  impossible,"  and  the  eminent  Prolessn-  of  Geography, 
Karl  Eitter,  that  it  is  "  a  true  miracle  of  our  day."  In  1807,  Mr.  Marsden 
having  bad  bis  special  attention  to  the  subject  once  more  aroused  by  bis 
acquaintance  with  a  chief  named  Tippahee,  who  bad  worked  bis  way  in  !<• 
trading-vessel  from  his  own  country  to  Port  Jackson  (Sydney),  accompanied 
Governor  King  to  England,  and  laid  tbe  case  of  New  Zealand  before  tbe 
Church  Missionary  Society.  In  1809  the  Society  decided  to  undertake  the 
Mission,  and  sent  out,  with  Marsden,  two  mechanics,  William  Hall  and 
John  King.  It  was  Marsden's  opinion  that  "nothing  could  pave  the  way 
for  t  he  introduction  of  tbe  Gospel  but  civilization  ;  "  and  the  Society  at  first 
adopted  that  principle,  while  avowing  that  tbe  spread  of  the  Gospel  was  the 
one  object  of  the  M  ission.  They  sailed  in  the  Ann,  Aug.  2oih,  1809  ;  and  in 
the  same  ship  they  found  a  young  ^laori  chief  named  Ruatara,  who  bad  found 
his  way  to  England  under  strange  circumstances,  and  who  proved  of  gr-^a*; 
service'.  But  five  years  elapsed  before  they  were  able  to  land  in  New  Zealand. 
The  "  massacre  of  tbe  Jioi/d  "  had  taken  place  just  before  the  arrival  of  the 
party  at  Sydney.  Tbe  crew  of  that  vessel  bad  been  killed  and  eaten  by  the 
Maoris,  and  no  captain  now  dared  to  take  his  ship  to  New  Zealand.  At 
length,  in  1813,  Ruatara  found  a  passage,  and  returned  to  his  people  alone, 
Sim]  bo  soon  sent  back  word  that  tbe  missionaries  could  safely  come.  In  1814, 
Marsden  purchased  tbe  brig  Acfii)e,  and  sent  by  her,  on  a  preliminary 
visit,  Hall  and  Kendall  (another  agent  sent  from  England).     Their  report 

•  They  vvlio  would  muster  tliis  deeply  interesting  sulyect,  of  wliieh  we  can  give  ouly  n 
meitffro  outline,  nii.y  finil  ample  muteriuls  iu  SliorUmid'B  Traditions  oj  the  JNeu)  ZcaUndaa 
auti  Taylor's  Iki  a  iiaui. 
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was  favourabV,  and  Marsdcn  himself  tliim  embarked  at  Sj'dnej'  in  tlie 
Actke,  with  Hall,  Kinp,  Kendall,  and  their  families,  and  landed  in  Kew 
Zealand  on  December  18th,  at  Wliangaroa.  Thence  they  went  on  to  the 
IJay  of  Islands,  and  there,  on  Christmas  Day,  Marsden  preached  the  first 
Christian  t ermon  in  New  Zealand,  on  Luke  ii.  10,  "  Behold,  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy." 

In  1820  two  native  cbieff.',  Hongi  and  Waikato,  visited  England  ;  and  aa 
they  resided  for  a  few  months  at  Cambridge,  Professor  Lee  was  enabled 

to  fix  the  orthography  and  grammar  of  the  Maori  tongue.  But 
beginnings.    ^^^  I'esult  of  this  visit  was  not  good.     Hongi  turned  all  the 

presents  he  received  into  guns  and  powder,  and  on  his  return 
to  New  Zealand  waged  savage  wars  with  his  neighbours.  The  dangers 
and  privations  which  the  missionaries  had  suffered  f>om  the  first  were 
much  aggravated,  and  although  other  mechanics  joined  them,  no 
progress  seemed  to  be  made.  But  the  trials  were  partly  due  to  the  mis- 
conduct  of  some  of  the  agents  themselves,  and  the  Committee  had  the 
painful  task  of  disconnecting  some.  Thus  the  early  history  of  the  New 
Zealand  Mission  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Tahiti  Mission,  as  described  in 
"  Tbe  Night  of  Toil."  The  Committee,  and  Marsden,  learned  by  hard  ex- 
perience tbat  the  arts  of  civilization  had  little  influence  in  making  a  way  f.  r 
the  Gospel,  and  in  1822  a  decided  policy  of  direct  evangelization  was 
enunciated.  In  tbat  year,  the  Rev.  Henry  Williams  Cafterwards  Archdeaco.) 
was  sent  out,  and  in  1825,  his  brother,  the  Rev.  William  Williams  (after- 
wards Bishop  of  WaJapu) ;  atid  these  two  devoted  men  brought  a  new 
spirit  into  the  New  Zealand  Afission.  Other  faithful  men  went  about 
that  period,  notably  George  Clarke,  E.  Davis,  W.  G.  Puckey,  J.  Hamlin, 
C.  Baker;  and  a  little  later,  A.  N.  Brown  (afterwards  Archdeacon), 
T.  Chapman,  and  J.  ^fatthews  (who  died  in  1895). 

In  1825,  after  eleven  years'  labour,  tbe  first  conversion  took  place,  that 
of  a  chief  of  some  rank — Rangi,  who  was  baptized  by  Henry  Williams, 
receiving  the  name  of  Christian.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  tho 
native  hearers  had  so  increased  that  a  church  had  to  be  erected,  while  the 
occasional  gleam  of  a  hopeful  case  came  to  cheer  the  missionaries.  There 
did  not  seem  then,  however,  much  prospect  of  the  Gospel  spreading  to  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  About  theclos^e  of  1827  a  few  selections  from  tbe  Bible 
were  printed,  and  many  of  the  Natives  at  the  Mission  station  were  invited 
to  meet  together  for  prayer  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  At  this  time 
Si'Bs  of  Hongi,  who  bad,  despite  his  savage  wars  and  cruelties,  always 
advance.         favoured  the   missionaries,  died,  and  serious  troubles  seemed 

likely  to  ensue,  but  the  influence  of  the  missionaries  was 
greatly  increased  by  their  success  on  two  occasions  in  healing  ruptures 
among  the  Natives,  Tbe  stations  of  the  Society  had  hitherto  been  on 
the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Islands ;  in  the  early  part  of  1830  an  im- 
portant station  was  opened  at  Waimate,  about  ten  miles  inland.  In 
this  year,  also,  a  furtber  selection  from  tbe  Scriptures  was  printed. 
In  1831  Tauranga  and  Rotorua  were  visited,  with  a  view  to  carrying 
the  Gospel  southward,  but  the  region  was  too  disturbed  to  admit  of 
Missions  being  founded.  On  June  30tb  of  that  year,  after  seventeen 
years'  work,  thirty  person?  had  been  baptized,  of  whom  twenty  were 
adults.  Great  earnestness  was  now  exhibited  at  all  the  Mission  stations, 
the  senior  baptized  natives  helping  in  the  instruction  of  inquirers.  It 
was  noticed  also  tbat  many  old  superstitious  observances  were  breaking 
down:  and  a  few  of  the  Natives  were  now  admitted  to  the  Lord's  sSunp<>r, 
In  1833  a  third  book  of  translations  was  printed,  which  was  diligently 
studied,  and  in  the  region  of  tbe  Bay  of  Islands  the  Gospel  was  biing. 
ing  about  an  outward  cbange.  The  time  seemed  now  to  have  arrived 
when  a  forward  movement  in  all  directions  was  called  for.  At  the  end 
of  1832  a  party  of  missionaries  proceeded  to  explore  the  nortbeily  part 
of  the  island.     A  Mission  station  was  fixed  upon  at  Kaitaia,  which  was  not, 
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however,  oncnpied  until  1834.  In  1833  p  fivsli  station  was  opener!  at 
Piiriri,  on  the  river  Tliames.  Waiapu  and  its  neighl)ourhood  were  explored 
with  the  object  of  taking  the  Gospel  there  at  some  future  time;  and  the 
Tauranga  district,  on  the  Uay  of  Plenty,  was  also  selected  for  occujiation. 
Meanwhile,  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  bright  lives  and  happy  deaths  gladdened 
the  workers'  hearts.  In  fact,  at  this  time  so  many  were  the  professors 
that  the  missionaries  had  to  proceed  wiih  much  caution,  fearing  tlie  motives 
which  impelled  tliein.  The  year  1836  was  marked  by  the  publication  of 
the  whole  New  Testament,  6000  c()])ies  of  which  were  soon  in  circulation. 
In  1837  Marsden  paid  his  seve.ith  and  last  visit  to  New  Zealand.  In 
1807  he  had  merely  entertained  a  hope  that  the  New  Zealanders  might 
have  the  Gosijel;  on  his  first  visit,  in  1814,  he  had  preached  the  first 
Gospel  sermon  on  the  Island  ;  on  his  fourth  visit,  in  1823,  he  had  seen  a 
glimmer  of  light ;  in  1830  civil  war  was  going  on,  but  the  light  was  brighter ; 
but  in  1837  he  was  permitted  to  see  a  large  body  of  Christians  in  every 
place  he  visited.     In  the  following  year  he  died  at  Sydney. 

It  v/as  in  this  field,  so  hopeful  for  harvest,  that  the  enemy  sowed  his  tares. 
A  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  and  two  priests  landed  at  Hokianga,  the  Wes- 
leyan  station.  Their  easy  discipline,  which  allowed  polygamy, 
tattooing,  heathenish  dances,  and  various  kinds  of  work  on  the 
Sabbath,  drew  a  vast  number  of  ready  followers ;  but  the 
novelty  soon  wore  ofi",  and  by  degrees  these  joined  the  existing  Christian 
communiiy. 

Native  agency  now  (1838)  began  to  be  largely  used,  especially  at 
Waiapu,  where  no  missionary  was  available.  The  year  1839  witnessed  a 
wonderful  revival ;  and  large  r umbers  were  received  into  the 
\nolttlt  Church.  The  circulation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  subse- 
quently of  a  portion  of  the  Prayer-book,  greatly  stimulated  the 
work.  In  this  decade  some  excellent  missionaries  joined  the  Mission,  B.  Y. 
Ashwell,  R.  ^launsell  (afterwards  Archdeacon),  R.  Taylor  (author  of 
important  works  on  the  country  and  people),  O.  Hadtield  (afterwards 
(Bishop  of  Wellington  and  Primate  of  New  Zealand),  and  R.  Burrows 
(afterwards  Secretary,  and  still  surviving.  1896).  The  year  1839  witnessed 
two  important  moves  forward.  Mr,  HadfieKl  went  to  Cook's  Straits,  in  the 
souih  of  the  island,  and  settled  at  Otuki.  It  was  there  that  the  Gospel  had 
been  carried  by  a  slive,  Ripabau,  with  such  succe&s  that  when  the  first 
settlers  brought  l)y  the  New  Zealand  Com[)any  arrived  at  Wellington  in 
1840,  they  found  the  Natives  professing  Christians,  although  they  had  had 
no  missionary  among  them.  At  the  same  time,  William  Williams  went  to 
the  East  Coast,  and  ojiened  a  station  at  Poverty  Bay.  Both  these  devoted 
men  afterwards  became  Bishops  in  the  districts  respectively  thus  simulta- 
neously entered  by  them. 

The  success  of  the  Missions,  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Wesleyan, 
in  promoting  peace  and  order  among  the  Maoris,  had  by  this  time  attracted 
Ihe  numerous  colonists  to  New  Zealand,  many  of  whom  behaved 

Islands  so  badly  that  it  became  evident  that  the  only  wav  to  save  the 

annexed.  Maori  race  was  to  annex  the  Islands  to  the  British  Empire 
and  introd!:,c  a  settled  government.  The  natives  were  with  some 
difficulty  peisuaded  to  surrender  the  sovereignty  to  the  Queen,  but  on 
the  cleir  condition  that  their  lands  would  not  be  alienated,  512  chiefs 
eventually  signed  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi,  and  in  May,  1840,  the 
first  Governor,  Captain  Hobson,  publicly  proclaimed  New  Zealand  a 
British  Colony.  Then  commenced  the  mighty  stream  of  colonization, 
_  ,  .  .  with  its  attendant  good  and  evil.  The  first  result  of  an 
established  Government  was  an  increase  in  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  no  less  than  30,000  persons,  besides  the  Wesleyan  congre- 
gations, attending  public  worship.  With  this  ripening  harvest  came  the 
tares  of  renewed  cttbrts  on  the  part  of  the  Romish  priests,  and  the  tares 
also  of  the  evils  incident  to  civilization  and  to  the  inconsistent  lives  of 
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setilers  ;  and  very  quifkly  tho  seeJs  wore  sown  of  prolonged  and  bitfer 
wars,  grievous  apostasies,  ann  deep  distiess  to  all  who  eaied  lor  ihe  highest 
welfiin;  of  the  Maori  raee.  But  while  yet  all  looked  prosperous  and  ho])eful, 
the  Bisihoprie  of  New  Zealand  was  founded. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  establishment  of  tho  Mission  there 
was  no  Bishop  to  supervise  it  nearer  than  Calcutta.  But  in  1886,  the 
Bishopric  of  Australia  (now  Sydney)  was  foundetl ;  and  in  the 
Episcopal  fuUowiiig  year  the  Committee,  "with  a  view  to  acquire  for  the 
■  Mission  such  an  exercise  of  the  episcopal  functions  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  would  admit,"  asked  the  first  Bisliop,  Dr.  Broughton,  to  visit 
New  Zealnnd,  and  this  despite  the  doulits  which  at  that  time  existed  as  to  the 
exercise  of  episcopal  powers  outside  tbe  Qieen's  douiiuions.  In  December, 
1838,  he  did  visit  the  older  part  of  the  Mission  and  held  ordinations 
and  conlirm.itions.  An  e|)idemic  of  virulent  intluei,za  interfered  much 
with  the  pioceeiliugs ;  only  forty  Maori  candidates,  selected  from  amon^ 
the  now  rapidly  increasing  number  of  converts,  being  presented  to  him; 
and  in  a  valuable  letter  addressed  to  the  Society  he  wrote,  "At  every 
station  which  I  personally  visited,  the  converts  were  so  numerous  aa 
to  bear  a  very  visible  and  considerable  proportion  to  the  entire  population ; 
and  I  had  sufficient  testimony  to  convince  me  that  the  same  state  of 
tlungd  prevailed  at  other  places  which  it  was  not  in  my  power  to 
reach."  He  expressed  an  opinion  that  a  Bishopric  should  be  established 
in  >iew  Zealand  ;  to  which  oitinion  the  Commiitee  gave  their  full  con- 
currencc  ;  but  at  that  time  there  was  no  way  of  obtaining  the  consecration 
of  a  Bishop  for  foreign  countries.  The  proclamation  of  British  sovereignty 
over  the  Islands  in  1840  obvia'ed  that  difficulty  ;  the  establishment  of  the 
Colonial  Bishoprics  Fund  in  1841  gave  an  impetus  to  the  project ;  the  C.M.S. 
undertook  to  contribute  600^  a  year  to  tbe  episcopal  stipeiid;  and  on 
October  17th,  1841,  George  Augustus  Selwyn  was  consecrated  first  Bishop 
of    2\ew 


Bisbop 
Selwyn. 

faithful 


Zealand.  'Ihe  effect  produced  on  Bishop  Selwyn's  mind  by 
what  be  found  in  his  new  dioiese  is  shown  by  his  own  words 
in  a  sermon  preached  a  lew  months  after  landing  :  "  We  see 
here  a  whole  nation  of  Pagans  converted  to  the  faith.  A  few 
men,  by  the  power  of  the  S])irit  of  God,  have  been  the 
instiuinents  of  adding  another  Christian  people  to  the  family  of  God." 
At  Lis  first  confirmation  325  Maori  candidates  were  presented  ;  "and,"  he 
wrote,  "  a  more  orderly  and,  I  hope,  more  impressive  cen.'inony  could  not 
have  been  conducted  in  any  church  in  England."  In  the  three  years  and  a 
half  that  had  elapsed  between  Bishop  Broughton's  visit  and  Bishop  Selwyn's 
arrival  the  progress  of  the  Mission  had  been  extraordinary.  The  natives 
under  regular  Christian  instruction  were  (as  above  stated)  eotimated  at 
nearly  80,000,  and  over  2000  had  been  already  baptized. 

Progress  at  this  time  was  most  marked  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
districts.  The  eastern  coast  from  Cape  Waiapu  southwards  was  rapidly 
becoming  wholly  Christian  under  William  Williams,  the 
converts  being  numbered  by  thousands.  In  the  south-west, 
valualde  work  was  being  done  by  Hadfield  at  Otaki  and  by 
E  Taylor  on  the  Wangauui  River.  In  Mr.  Taylor's  district  it 
was  the  custom  for  all  the  Christians  to  assemble  at  Christmas  (the  New 
Zealand  midsummer)  for  special  services  of  praise  and  communion.  At  the 
gathering  of  184G,  two  Christian  chiefs  offered  to  go  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  a  hostile  and  still  heathen  tribe.  They  were  sent  forth  with  the  prayers 
of  their  brethren,  but  were  cruelly  murdered  imnjediately  on  their  arrival. 
At,  the  annual  gathering  of  1848,  the  faithfulmss  of  the  Maori  Church  was 
Been  in  sjid  and  striking  contrast  with  the  irreligion  of  the  English  trooijs 
and  colonists.  On  Christmas  Day  itself,  TOO  of  the  latter  came  together 
for  some  horse-races.  They  were  surprised  to  see  so  few  Natives  present. 
The  reason  was  that  2000  of  them  were  at  public  worship,  and  710  partook 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  At  the  English  church  the  same  day,  the  number 
of  communicants  was  fifteen. 
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The   rapid   growth  of   the   new   colony  wis  resulting  in  the  inevitiiltle 
contlict     of    races,    and    the    continnal     diaputea    ahont    the     sale    and 
jtossession    of    land    led    to    iiri)lonij;ed    and    bitter   stru^'f^les. 
The  iii,dits  of  the  natives,  se -nred  to  tln'in  by  the  Treaty  of 
Waitan^'i,  wi.'re  ntteily  disro^'ardcd  l)y  many  of  the  settlers  ;  iiiid 
unprincipled  men,  who  disliked  the  new   irijime    with  its  law  and  order, 
fostered   tLo    growing    disalleo'tion    among  the    chiefs.     The   missionaries 
■wen3    frerjuently   enij)loyed     by   the   Government    to    mediate,   and   their 
influence  was  ungrudgingly  used  to  calm    the  minds  of  the  Maoris;  Inik 
the   aggressions  of  the  less  reputabli>  settlers    continued,   and,    at  length, 
in    1845,  the   tirst    war  broke  out,    Hone  (John)  Heke,  a  ba|)tized  chief, 
cutting  down  the  British  flagstatf  at  Kororareka.     The  way,  however,  in 
which  the  Maoris  waged  war  witnessed  to  the  immense  changes  wrought  by 
the   Mission.     Chivalry,    forbearance,    getieiositv,   were   again    and   again 
manifes'ed  by   them ;  and  they  almost  invariably  treated  the  missionaries 
ai;d  their  families  well,  knowing  them  to  be  their  true  friends,  which,  how- 
ever, made  the  missionaries  very   unpopular  with  the  colonists.     And  at 
this  time  the  .Society  was  greatly  troubled  by   a  prol  inged   controversy  re- 
garding lands  which  in  the  earlier  days  had  bet^u  sold  by  the  Natives  to  the 
missionaries.     The  latter  had  been  permitted  to  purchase  land,  not  only  for 
the  Mission,  but  for  the  future  support  of  their  families  ;  New  Zeiland 
being  not,  like  India  and  Africa,  a  place  of  temporary  (however  long)  re- 
sidence, but  the  pcrmanetit  home  of  those  who  w(>re  sent  out,  and  of  their 
children.     The  missionaries  had  acted  honourably  in  giving  the  full  value 
of  the  lands  at  the  time  of  purchase  ;  but  this  value  was  supposed  to  have 
risen  greatly   as    colonization  increased,  and  the  colonists  complained  of 
having  been  forestalled.     The  questions  i)roved  to  be  very  compUeated,  and 
the  Society  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  make  stricter  regulations.     This  had 
the  jiainful  result  of  separating  from  it  two  or  three  valued  missionaries, 
notably  Archdeacon  Henry  Williams  ;  but  a  year  or  two  later  be  was  restored, 
and  then  renniined  one  of  the  staff  until  his  death  in  1867.    It  should  be 
added  that  ia  many  cases  the  lands  in  question  hive  proved  to  be,  not  of 
greater,  but  of  less  value  than  was  originally  given  for  them. 

A  large  part  of  Bishi  p  Selwyn's  work  consiste.l  necessarily  in  providing 
Bishop  church  ordinances  for  the  colonists  who  were  now  pouring  in, 

Selwyn's  especially  into  the  Southern  Island  ;  and  in  establishing  a  church 
adminis-  organization.  j\loreover,  from  1847  onwards,  the  Melinesiaa 
trat^on.  :Mission  occupied  much  of  his  attention.     Ikit  the  Maori  portion 

of  his  flock  held  no  secondary  ])lace  in  his  affections,  and  his  untiring 
energy  in  travelling  over  the  country  to  the  remotest  stations  was  the  ad- 
miration of  all.  His  generous  spirit  was,  however,  somewhat  fettered 
by  ecclesiastical  theories  brought  from  England ;  and  this  led  him  to 
ajpplv  the  standard  of  scholarship  which  prevailed  at  home  for  the  niinis- 
te;ia"l  office  to  the  very  different  circumstances  of  the  large  and  increasing, 
but  widely  scattered  Maori  congregations.  15oth  English  lay  catechista 
■who  had  been  greitiy  blessed  in  the  Mission,  and  promising  Maori  evan- 
gelists, sought  ordination  in  vain;  and  many  Christian  communities  remained 
Avithout  due  pastoral  care,  and  were  left  iW  months  together  without  the 
adinini^ratiou  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  despite  the  entreaties  of  the  Society. 
Selwyn  was  ten  vears  in  his  diocese  before  admitting  a  single  English 
deacon  to  priest's 'orders  ;  thirteen  years  before  ordaining  the  first  Maori 
deacon ;  twentv-four  years  before  giving  a  Maori  priest's  orders.  On  the 
other  baud,  he' generously  recognized  the  services  of  the  missionar.es  who 
had  gone  out  ordained  from  England,  vi\\  conferred  distinctions  upon  them 
without  stint.  Henrv  and  Wilbam  Williams,  A.  N.  Brown,  0.  Hadtteld,  and 
R,  :Mann8el!,became"Archdeacons  at  different  periods,  and  through  Selwyn's 
influence  W,  Williams  and  Hndfield  were  nititmitely  raised  to  the  Episcopate. 
The  Mis<;ion  failed  to  obtain  the  full  benefits  which  had  been  anticipated  from 
the  e-itablislunenf  of  the  Bishopric ;  but  the  Bishop  himself,  as  a  man,  justly 
commanded  the  respect  and  aflection  of  all. 
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In  1858-9  two  new  scoi  w<'re  fountle:!  in  tliu  Norhbern  Tslaml,  Wellinf?tou 
and  Waiapii.  (In  the  Soutliern  Islanil,  the  soe  of  CliristL'h'iruh  had  been 
The  D'ocese* '^''■e'Kly  founded;  Nolsoii  was  established  at  this  samo  time, 
of  Welling-  and  Dune  lin  afterwards.)  To  the  Bishopric  of  W.iiapu, 
William  Williams,  the  apostle  of  the  East  Coast,  was  nond- 
nited,  ami  the  C.M.S.  found  the  stipend.  An  English  clerf^y- 
mi,n  (C.  J.  Abraham^  beeame  lirst  Bi8bo|)  of  Wellinj^ton.*  The  establi>h- 
ment  of  the  see  of  VVaiapn  led  to  an  immediate  increase  in  the  number 
of  Maori  clergy ;  and  when  Bishop  Selwyn  left  New  Zealand  in  ISoS 
the  two  had  become  seventeen,  nine  ordained  by  him  and  eight  by 
Bishop  Williams.  Moreover,  Waiapu  having  at  fir,4  an  almost  exclusively 
native  population,  the  proceedings  at  the  earlier  meetings  of  its  Diocesan 
Synod  were  conducted  in  tlie  Maori  langtuige. 

About  1853  arose  the  "  iiing  movement,"  the  Maoris  proposing  to  elect 
one  of  their  chiefs  king  for  the  central  and  still  uncolonized  districts  of 
<<  V  '''^  Island,  not  as  against  the  Briti.»h  Crown,  but  as  against  the 
Movement*"'  ^'*'^^'*^^*'  proceedings  of  the  settlers.  In  18")8  a  king  was  actually 
chosen,  and  a  sort  of  government  instituted.  But  the  land 
disputes  went  on,  .ind  in  18G0  the  frequent  conflicts  culminated  in  open 
war,  which  lasted  some  years.  The  effects  wore  most  disastrous.  The  minda 
of  the  majority  of  the  Maoris  were  now  thoroughly  alienated,  and  turned 
even  against  the  missionaries.  Tlieir  disaffection  was  much  fostered  by  the 
French  Boman  Catholic  priests,  who  pointed  out  that  t/ifi/  had  come  as 
leligious  teachers  only,  while  the  Knglish  missionaries  had  been  followed  by 
English  settlers  and  the  English  rule.  Several  interior  stations  had  to  be 
abandoned;  and  large  numbers  of  Natives  professing  Christianity  fell  away. 
TheHaq.  Then  arose  the  str.inge  llan-hau  f  superstition,  called  Pai  Marire 
hnn  super-  ("  peaceful  and  hai>py  ").  It  was  described  as  "the  counterpart 
•tition.  of  kingism,  embracing  beside  everything  that  is  subversive  of  true 

morality."  In  the  course  of  the  war,  in  1864>,  Captain  Lloyd,  of  the  57ih 
Kegimeut,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  was  killed  by  a  i)arty  of  Maoris,  who 
then  cast  off  all  profession  of  Christianity  and  returned  to  their  barbarism. 
They  drank  his  blood,  and,  having  cured  his  head  in  the  old  native  fashion, 
carried  it  about  with  them  as  a  banner  under  which  a  crusade  against  the 
Pakeha  (English)  might  be  preached.  This  was  done  under  the  direction  of 
a  Native  caDed  'I'eUa,  who  made  himself  the  ari/ci,  and  professed  to  be 
inspired  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  But  the  actual  leaders  of  the  j)arty  were 
Patara,  formerly  a  Waikato  man,  but  '-hen  we'l  known  in  Wellington  as  a 
man  of  the  worst  character,  and  Keieojia,  a  Maketu  man,  formerly  a  native 
])oliceman  at  Auckland,  who  posed  as  their  prophet.  Among  ihe  articles 
of  the  new  creed  were, — The  protection  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  and  the  Virgin 
Mary;  the  Scriptures  to  be  burned;  no  Sabbath  to  be  observed;  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  without  marriage  allowed.  The  result  was  a  tearful 
defeciion  of  the  Natives  from  the  faith,  and  sad  excesses  were  com- 
mitted by  them.  For  awhile  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  was 
threatened.     One   missionary's   life   was   sacrificed.     In  1865,  the  Kev.  C. 

*  OotaviuB  HadSeld,  the  C.M.S.  missionary  in  the  country  that  became  the  Diocese 
of  Wellington,  was  to  have  bopn  the  first  Bifhup.  He  hnd  previonsly,  in  ISoti,  when 
it  was  first  pioposeii  to  diviilo  Now  Zcaliiiid  into  two  dioceses,  been  nominati'd  by 
Uishop  Solwyu  to  the  new  see  for  the  .Southern  Island,  afterwards  called  Christ- 
cbui'cli,  bnt  bad  declined  it.  In  Ihe  following  year  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  tliird 
diocese,  "  VVellini;ton  and  Nolsim,"  conUiin'ng  the  southern  part  of  the  Northorn 
laliuui,  ."ind  the  luirthern  jyart  of  the  Southern  Island;  and  again  iladfield  was  nonij. 
nat.ed.  But  this  project  full  tlirough  ;  and  in  ISjO  the  two  separate  dioceses  of 
Wellington  and  Nelson  (aa  well  as  Waiapu)  were  established,  and  Uadfield  was 
elected  by  the  clu.-gy  and  laity  of  Wellington  to  bo  their  lirst  Bishop.  Again  he 
declined  the  honour;  but  (as  mentioned  further  on)  ho  succeeded  Bishop  Abiaham 
some  years  later. 

t  llau-hau  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  resemblance  of  the  uoise  made  by 
the  duvutecB  ui'thu  suporelitiuu  lu  ihe  buikiug  of  dogs. 
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Volkner,  re'urnin^  to  Opoliki  all  mioonscious  of  the  tkuffpr,  was  Fuizcd, 
Bubit-cted  to  a  nioi'k  trial,  and  cruelly  put  to  di-iitli.  Ho  died  the  dmll'  of  a 
Christian  hero,  forf,'iviii</  his  inurdori'rs  ore  tht;  deed  was  done.  Kereoiia, 
the  leader  of  the  murderers,  was  captured  live  years  afterwards,  and  hanged. 
lie  eonl'essed  his  crime,  and  was  believed  to  die  penitent  and  trustintr  in 
Christ.  ^ 

Yet  amid  all  these  troubles,  some  thousands  of  ^laori  Christians  remained 
loyal  to  the  Queen  and  faithful  to  the  Chun;!),  notwithstanding  the  i.atuial 
and  laudable  race-leeling  that  led  many  of  them  to  sympathize  more  or  less 
■with  their  in>urgent  countrymen,  knowing  the  wrongs  they  had  sutl'ered. 
The  Maori  clergy  were  foremost  in  their  ellbrts  to  save  their  people  I'rom 
npi>stasy  ;  and  it  was  by  bands  of  Cliristian  Maoris  that  the  Hau-hans, 
boih  on  the  Kast  Coast  and  on  the  Wanganui  River,  were  repubed  and 
overthrown.  On  the  Wanganui,  the  loyal  na.ive  force  was  commanded  by 
a  celebrated  Christiiin  chief  named  Hipatigo  or  John  William*,  who  had 
been  in  England  with  tlie  Rev.  R.  Taylor.  In  the  moment  of  victory  he 
fell  mortally  wounded  (February  2:3rd,"  1865)  ;  and  his  funeral,  three  days 
after,  was  a  tended  l)y  all  the  Engli.-h  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the 
district.  The  most  influential  chief  among  the  "  king  party,"  who  was  known 
as  Tamahana  (i.e.  Thomjison),  the  "  king  maker,"  withdrew  from  the  lebels, 
and  died  in  1866,  jirofessing  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  exhorting 
bis  followers  to  jieaceful  and  law-abiding  conduct.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  1 S70  that  petty  intermit'  ent  warfare  came  to  an  end  ; 
and  the  long  struggles  left  bitter  antipathies  between  the  contending  races. 
Uav-bauism  still  remained  the  "  religion  "  of  thousands  o."  Maoris  ;  drunken, 
uens  began  to  prevail  ;  and  except  in  the  extreme  north,  the  aspect  was  for 
many  years  most  disheartening.  The  missionaiies,  however,  although  re- 
duced in  nnmbiT  by  death  and  the  cessation  of  reinforcements,  faithfully 
laboured  on.  Even  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  country,  where  disafiectioli 
still  reigned,  were  visited  from  time  to  time,  the  Waikato  district  by  the 
Rev.  B.  Y.  Ashwell,  the  Taupo  district  by  tlie  Rev.  T.  K,  Grace  (who  had 
been  a  prisoner  with  Volkner,  but  was  spared) ;  and  the  Rotorua  district  by 
the  Rev.  G.  Maunsell  ;  while  old  veterans  like  Matthe>vs  and  Puckey  still 
lived  in  the  midst  of  the  j)eople  in  the  far  north  (where  the  war  had  not 
prevailed),  and  the  Maori  clergy,  increasing  in  number  year  by  year,  minis- 
tered to  quiet  and  loyal  Maori  congregations  in  the  less  disturbed  district*!. 
In  1868,  Bishop  Selwyn  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Lichfield.  He  left 
the  Colonial  Church  organized  on  what  has  proved  a  satisfactory  basis 
Eisbop  upon  the  whole.     He  left  the  Native  Church  in  the   darkue-s 

Belwyn'i  of  its  darkest  hour ;  but  he  never  lost  faith  in  his  Maori  flock, 
tucctiSBori.  and  on  his  death.bed,  in  1878,  referring  to  the  wandering 
sheep,  he  murmured,  "  They  will  all  come  back."  He  was  sueceeded 
by  Dr.  Cowie,  who  took  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Aiickland,  the  original 
diocese  of  New  Zealand  having  been  so  much  sub-divided.  In  187t), 
liishop  Abraham  resigned  the  see  of  Wellington,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  highly -esteemed  missionary  who  had  been  the  first  to  carry  the 
(iospol  to  the  southern  districts,  Octavius  Hadfield.  In  187G,  after  ex^u-tly 
fifty  years'  incessant  labours  in  New  Zealand,  Bishop  Williams  resigned  tiie 
see' of  Waiapu  ;  and  he  died  in  1878,  a  few  months  after  the  Synod  of  the 
Diocese  (in  1877)  had  elected  as  his  successor  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Stuart,  for- 
merly C.M.S.  missionary  in  North  India  and  Secretary  at  Calcutta,  who 
had  removed  to  New  Zealand  on  account  of  health.  In  1893  Bisho[)s  Had- 
field and  Stuart  both  retired,  the  former  on  the  ground  of  old  age,  after  an 
episcopate  of  twenty-three  years  (having  also  been  I'rimate  of  New 
Zealand  since  1890),  and  a  previous  missionary  service  of  thirty-two 
years  ;  the  latter  in  order  that  he  might  spend  his  last  years  as  a  missionary 
in  Mohammedan  Persia  (se^  supra,  page  80).  The  Rev.  F.  Waliis  was 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Wellington,  and  Archdeacon  W.  L.  Williams, 
sou     of    the     lato    Bishop    Wi.liams,    was   elected    by    the    Synod    of 
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Waiapu  to  preside  over  tliat  diocese.  Under  Bishop?!  Cowie,  Tladfu'ld, 
and  Stuart  the  Native  ministry  largely  developed.  Since  18(18,  t'<>riy- 
two  Maoiis  have  been  ordained,  nuikin;^  fifry-nine  alro>;othcr;  and  only 
in  one  case  has  a  ^laori  cler^'ynum  proved  unworthy  of  the  sacred  oilioe.  N  o 
more  strikinj^  evidence  could  lie  adduced  of  the  blessins;  wliicli,  in  thoniid.«t 
of  many  trials  and  disappointments,  has  rested  on  the  Mission.  The  names 
of  early  missionaries  are  still  perpetuated  in  high  ollicea  in  the  Church. 
Two  Archdeat;onries  are  held  by  sons  of  departed  veterans,  and  themselves 
also  are  C.M.S.  missionaries  :  Archdeacon  E.  15.  Clarke  is  a  s'tn  of  Mr. 
George  Clarke ;  and  Archdeacon  S.  Williams,  of  Archdeacon  Henry  Williiims. 
Gradual  ini|»rovenient  has  marked  the  last  fifteen  years.  A  few  thousand 
Maoris  still  hold  aloof  from  the  Church,  some  of  them  the  remnant  of  the 
"  king  "  party,  and  some  the  followers  of  a  misguided  leader, 
Te  Wliiti  ;  yet  all  these  together  are  a  snuill  minority  of 
the  Natives.  The  majority  are  loyal  both  to  the  (^ueen  and 
to  the  Church,  and  live  quietly  in  their  own  villages,  with  their  own 
churches  and  schools,  and  [lastors  and  lay-readers  and  schoolmasters.  The 
temperance  movement  has  had  remarkable  success  among  them.  The 
foUovving  statistics  (for  188G)  are  given  by  Dean  Jacobs  in  his  History  of 
the  Church  in  New  Zealand: — 


Rerent 
progresi 


Dincoso  nf 
Auckland. 

Diocose  of 
Wiiiupu. 

Dioceso  of 
Welliiihtun. 

Total. 

Maori  population 

Number  of  baptized  (Church  of  England) 

C'oiimiunicauta 

EiiKlish  Clergy  ministering  to  Natives   . 

Native  Clergy 

Native  Voluntary  Agents         ,        , 
Native  Church  Contributions  .        . 

18,872 

0,023 

1,270 

4 

13 

151 

£534 

10,20!) 

8,810 

740 

0 

10 

188 

£318 

4,435 

3,400 

552 

2 

4 

41 

£018 

39,576 

18,211 

2,5(!2 

12 

27 

380 

£1.470 

These  figures  do  not  include  Wesleyans  or  Komau  Catholics,  each  of  whom 
have  some  thousands  of  adherents.  The  census  of  18!)  1  showed  the  Maiiri 
population  to  be  41,993;  so  apparently  the  fearful  diminution  of  the  race 
has  been  arrested  by  the  quieter,  healthier,  and  more  temperate  habits 
prevalent  of  late  yeai's. 

In  the  South  Island  there  are  about  2000  Maoris  ;  and  in  the  Diocese  of 
Chiistchurch  ihere  is  a  locally  supported  IMission  to  them,  worked  by  the 
Kev.  J.  W.  Stack,  son  of  an  early  C.M.S.  missionary,  and  by  a  JIaori  deacon. 

An  important  institution  in  New  Zealand  is  that  of  Native  Church 
Boards,  which  were  set  on  foot  in  1868  on  a  plan  devised  by  Sir  VV.  Martin, 
Native  who  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Colony  for  many  years,  and  a  true 

Church  friend  of  the  Maori  race.     These  Boards  are  subordinate  to  the 

Boards.  Diocesan  Synods ;  but  they  enable  the  Maori  clergy  and  lay 
delegates  to  meet  and  discuss  their  own  church  allairs,  and  have  proved 
most  useful  in  uniting  the  Christian  congregations  together  and  maintaining 
an  interest  in  the  common  weal. 

There  are  three  important  educational  institutions  in  connexion  with  the 
Maori  section  of  the  Church,  viz.  (1)  The  Training  College  at  Gisborne, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  H.  VV.  Williams,  sou  of 
Iniiitutions  *^®  present  Bishop  of  Waiapu,  which  has  trained  and  sent  forth 
several  well  qualified  IVFaori  pastors  and  teacliers :  (2)  T!ie 
Native  College  at  Te  Ante,  under  the  management  of  Archdeacon  8.  Wil- 
liams, which  prcfiares  Maori  lads  for  the  New  Zealand  University  ;  (3)  The 
Native  Girls'  School  at  Napier,  superintended  by  the  daughters  of  Bishop 
Williams. 

The  direction  of  the  New  Zealand  Mission  is  now  in  the  Lands  of  a 
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Mission  Boird,  established  bv  Win  W x-icty  in  1S>^2,  Cd.islstiiicf  of  llic  tlii-'o 
I'iHliopa  of  Hio  Norllioru  Islaml,  thvoo  (J. M.S.  inisHionarics,  iiinl 
three  laymmi.  Prior  to  this,  the  R.-v.  K.  HurrowH,  who  went 
out  in  IBUi),  was  for  many  years  Scwetary  of  the  Mssioii, 
in  which  capaeity  ho  did  vahiah'e  servieo,  eH|iecially  in  the  dilliriilt  ami 
often  tliaidilesH  work  of  nnna^'in^'  the  Society's  hinds.  Those  lauds  were 
acquired  for  the  most  part  in  early  days,  lonj;  before  the  Colony  was 
formed  ;  and  the  rents  ])roduce  nfarly  lOOU/.  a  year,  which  sum  is  admiiiis- 
tered  by  the  Hoard  as  part  of  its  available  funds.  The  Society  maintiiins 
its  old  missionaries  (now  six  in  numlier,  one  of  whom  is  retired  and 
one  hononiry),  and  also  gives  the  lioard  a  ^rant  from  its  GiMieral  Fond 
which  (subject  to  certain  conditions)  decreases  annually.  When  it  has 
finally  ceased,  and  arranL,'emeiits  are  nude  for  the  transfer  of  the  lands,  tlie 
Society's  work  in  New  Zealand  will  be  at  an  end. 

The  British  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  dating  (as  above)  from  i8tO,  is 
pro-)|ierous  and  erowinc;.  The  white  ]>oi)nla'ion  in  18. •!  was  (j2(;,(!r)S, 
making  with  the  Maoris  tJfiH.C)!.  Auckland  (51,000),  Wellington  (33,000), 
Chri>tclinrch  (48,000),  and  Duiiclin  (4(j,000),  are  fine  cities. 

In  18!t2  Mr.  Kugeue  S'ock,  the  Society's  Kditoriiil  Secret  iry,  and  the  lato 
Rev,  K  VV.  Stewart  (see  8«/»m,  ]>.  188),  one  of  the  Society's  China  mis- 
sionaries, visited  New  Zealand  in  the  course  of  a  tour  to  the  Australiisiim 
Colonies,  with  the  object  of  exciting  a  deeper  interest  among  the  eoloni-ts 
in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  world,  nnd  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
about  pla-s  to  enable  men  and  women  whose  hearts  God  had  toucheil,  or 
might  toneli,  to  go  out  into  the  Mission-field.  A  result  of  their  visit  wa^ 
the  formation  of  C.M.S.  Associations  in  New  South  Wales,  and  Vii  toria, 
and  New  Zealnnd,  which  have  already  (1895)  sent  nineteui  missionaries  to 
the  Society's  Missions  in  Africa,  Persin,  India,  Ceylon,  China,  and  Japan, 
Ac.  The  Ni'W  Zeal md  Church  gives,  however,  its  Lirgest  support  to  the 
Melanesiun  Mission,  started  by  Bishops  Sehvyn  and  Patteson,  which  is  in 
direct  connexion  with  it,  the  Diocese  of  Melanesia  being  one  of  the  seven 
forming  the  ecclesiastical  Province  ot  New  Zealand. 


Statistics,  1894. — C.M.S.  New  Zealand  Mission. 

European  Missionaries  :  Clorny,  II  ;  Wives,  5;  Natives:  Cleivy,  33  ;  Lay  Agents, 
Male,  3:io;  Native  ClTistian  Adherents,  17,302  j  Native  Commnnicauts,  235U.  Souools, 
2  i  Scholars,  13. 
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^^^^^^^eL_    X  ^8 

TiiR  Rriti.sli  Possessions  occupy  iiea.ly  one-lialf  of  tlio  North  Aiiicricnn  Conti- 
nent, and  cniln'ai'C'  all  tliat  part  of  'orlli  Aniciica  to  llic  noitli  of  tim  rnitcd 
States,  with  this  i'xc«|  tion  of  Alaska,  wliicli  was  piirchascd  hy  Ihn 
IJniteil  Wtatcs  IVoni  liussia  in  1807.  'I'ho  Hii|i('i!i(;iiil  area  of  this 
vast  territory  is  thrci  and  a  half  millions  of  snuare  miles.  Th(i 
portions  witli  which  the  Chureli  Missionary  Society  is  concerndl  are  the  civil 
jiroviticos  of  ^^;^nitoba,  Saskateiiewan,  Alberta,  Assinihoin,  and  the  Norlh- 
AVest  Territories  and  British  Columbia  (area,  ;Ul,.'U)r)  square  miles),  reachin.i,' 
from  49'^  north  latitude  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  from  72° 
to  141°  of  west  lonj,'itud(\  Its  stations  stretch  across  the  contimrnt  from 
oast  to  W(wt,  from  Ilii])i'it's  House  and  Fort  (Icor^'c  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
James  Day,  to  (^iieeii  Cliarh)ttc'8  Islands,  in  the  North  l'a(;ihc  Ocean  ;  and 
from  Fort  Francis,  situated  in  about  48°  north  latitude,  to  Uersuhel  Islaml, 
in  Mackenzie  I5ay.  Tlio  Hudson's  Bay  Territories,  as  they  used  to  1)C  called, 
were  lirst  discovered  by  the  ill-fated  explorer  whosc!  name  they  btMir  in 
1(!10,  one  hundred  and  eii^'hteon  years  after  the  eommonly-called  discovery 
of  the  j,'rcat  American  Continent  by  Columbus.  In  KiOD  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  obtained  n  charter  from  Charles  II.,  <^rauliu^  them  territorial 
rights,  witii  a  limited  8overeij,'nty,  and  n  monopoly  of  trade  over  the  country 
drained  by  the  rivers  which  fall  into  Hudson's  Hay.  It  was  the  connexion 
of  King  Charles's  cousin,  Prince  Kupert,  with  this  company,  whicdi  ori- 
ginally gave  the  land  the  name  of  RupiMt's  Laud.  Tiio  later  oxi)loratioiis  of 
Slackenzie  along  the  river  named  aflisr  him,  and  8ubse(pu'ntly  along  the 
I'eace  River  aiul  across  the  Rocky  ^fountains,  and  Sir  John  Franklin's  later 
o|)eratious,  in  182G,  upon  the  Arctic  coast,  further  revealed  this  new  world 
to  E\irope,  and  extended  the  field  of  operations  of  the  Company.  In  1811 
the  Eai!  of  Selkirk  formed  an  agricultural  colony  on  the  fianks  of  the 
Red  River,  which  has  since  grown  into  the  important  l>ritish  province  of 
[Manitoba,  with  the  city  of  Winnipeg  as  its  capital.  In  IHGD  tlie  Hudson's 
]'>ay  Company  ceded  their  territorial  rights  to  the  Crown,  and  the  wholo 
of  their  vast  territory  was  merged  in  the  "Dominion  of  Canada." 

The  eight  dioceses  of  Rupert's  Land,  Moosonee,  (Ju'Appelle,  Saskatchewan, 
Cah'ary,  Athabasca,  Mackenzie  River,  and  Selkirk  are  comprised  in  the  civil 
provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Assiniboia,  and  Alberta,  and  in  the 
North-West  Territories,  lying  for  the  most  part  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
]n  liritish  Columbia  are  the  dioceses  of  Columbia,  Now  Westminster,  and 
Caledonia. 

I   MISSIONS  IN  THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  PROVINCE   OF  RUPERT'S 

LAND. 

(Formerly  railed  the  "  North-  West  America  Mission") 
The  Red  Indians  in  the  Pominion  number  35,000  in  Canada  Proper, 
52  000  in  Manitoba  and  the  North- West,  and  35,000  in  British  Columbia. 
About  75,000  of  these  are  now  settled  on  lands  reserved  for  them 
by  the  Government,  Tliis  aboriginal  population  consists  of  the 
remnants  of  the  vaiious  tribes  that  fornicrly  occupied  the  country. 
Partly  by  their  own  fearful  heathen  habits  and  intestinal  wars,  but  mainly 
by  the  introduction,  in  later  times,  of  evil  habits  and  diseases  by  nominal 
Christians,  these  tribes  were  reduced  to  the  mere  shell  of  their  former 
greatness;  though  in  some  parts  they  seem  to  be  now  increasing,  or  at 
least  holding  their  own,  in  the  Dominion.  Manifestly  these  tribes,  with 
tlieir  many  sub-divisions,  though  speaking  different  languages  and  dialects 
of  those  languages,  are  yet  "  charai  terized  by  the  same  general  affinities, 
and  are  fragmentary  portions  of  one  original  wholo."  Independently  of  the 
half-breeds,  they  consist  of  Crees,  Ojibbeways  or  Sotos,  Chipewyans,  and 
Tukudh.     Their  languages  are  described  as  "  polysynthetic   or  agglutinative, 
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meaning  that  tlicir  organization  is  so  floxil.lc^,  so  artiliciul,  mul  so  lii.'hly 
complex,  as  to  iiiako  tliem  far  more  capable  than  any  otlior  ..liah'cta  of  rom- 
l.ining  a  large  assortment  of  ideas  and  various  shades  of  mcanin"  into  one 
polysyllabic  term."  (Hardwicke.)  They  probably  belong  to  the  Turanian 
family,  and  there  aie  many  indications  of  their  Asiatic  origin.  Their  reli"ion 
is  ennnently  one  of  terror  of  spiritual  ])o\vers,  supposed  by  them  to  inhabft  or 
pervade  everything. 

It  was  among  such  a  people,  whoso  life  was  a  perpetual  struggle  for 
existence,  tliat  in  1820  the  Rev.  John  West,  the  first  chaplain  of  the  Hon. 
Hud.=on's  Bay  Company,  began  his  work  in  what  was  known  as 
the  Red  liiver  Colony.  He  received  a  small  grant  from  tlie 
C.M.S.  towards  the  education  of  some  Indian  children.  Among 
others  entrusted  to  him  by  their  parents  were  two  boys  to  whom  he  taudit 
the  prayer,  "Great  Spirit,  bless  me,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake."  One" of 
them  afterwards  became  the  Rev.  Henry  Budd,  the  pastor  of  Cumberland,  on 
the  River  Siiskatcliewan,  who  died  in  1875,  after  a  faithful  ministry  of 
twenty-tivc  years,  in  tiie  course  of  which  he  translate<l  portions  of  the  Gospels 
and  Prayer-liook  into  Cree;  and  the  other,  the  Rev.  James  Settee,  who 
still  survives  (ISOG),  after  a  ministerial  life  of  forty-five  years.  In  1822  the 
C.M.S.  increased  their  eflbrt  on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  ami  appointed  the 
Rev.  John  West  superintendent  of  the  Mission.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1823,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  David  Jones,  who  was  "cheered 
l)y  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  W.  and  Mrs.  Cockran  in  1825.  A  small  w.oo(len 
church  had  been  built  by  Mr.  West,  and  four  Indian  boys,  originally  brouglit 
from  York  Factory  and  Norway  House,  were  baptized  by  Mr.  Jones,  and 
the  work  prospered  so  that  in.  nine  years  two  otlier  churches  were  added ; 
the  three  afterwards  being  known  as  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  churches. 

In  1831,  an  Indian  Settlement  was  attempted  on  the  banks  of  Red  River, 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  Red  River  Settlement  (now  Winnipeg)  formed  by 
the  colonists,  and  the  hrst  effort  made  by  Mr.  Cockran  to  reclaim  the  Indians 
Th  I  d"  ^'"^"^  *''"'^'  wandering  life.  The  first  furrow  Avas  ploughed  by 
SeUlement.  ^'^''"  Cockran,  and  by  him  tlio  first  seed-corn  sown ;  while  out  of 
an  encampment  of  200  Indians,  only  seven  could  be  induced 
to  attempt  cultivation,  a.id  even  tlieso  could  not  be  depended  on.  It  was 
then  tue  first  cottages  were  built,  the  man  who  helped  bearing  the  name  of 
"  Cannibal,"  because  in  a  time  of  scarcity  he  had  devoured  nine  of  his  own 
relations.  In  1832  the  first  barley  was  ripe  in  September,  and  the  reaping 
began  on  September  3rd ;  four  out  of  the  seven  farmers  consuming  the  whole 
produce  at  once  in  a  feast,  and  three  only,  of  whom  the  well-known  chief 
I'igwys  was  one,  reserving  the  produce  for  winter  store.  In  1833  the  settle- 
ment might  have  Ijeen  said  to  be  actually  founiled ;  and  it  has  since  grown 
into  a  well-ordered  Native  Christian  community  of  over  1000  members,  with 
well-cultivated  farms  and  smiling  homesteads  of  their  own,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  one  of  themselves. 

In  1840,  the  next  step  was  taken  by  sending  out  Henry  Budd,  the  young 
Indian,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cumberland  House,  500  miles  distant  from 
Red  River.  Thence  the  work  branched  out  to  Nepowewin,  200 
the  iMKdeM  ^^^^^  farther  up  the  Saskatchewan  River,  and  to  Moose  Lake, 
about  fifty  miles  to  the  east.  It  was  at  Cumberland  thnt  Mr.  Hunter, 
afterwards  Archdeacon,  was  the  first  European  missionary,  and  the  work  pro- 
gressed under  his  care  and  that  of  his  successor.s,  so  that  in  1872  no  heathen 
Indians  wore  left.  In  1812,  Fairford  station  was  founded  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
Arcbde.acon)  Cowley,  200  miles  from  Red  River,  between  Lakes  Manitoba  and 
Winnipeg,  among  the  Sotos  ;  from  thence  the  work  spread  300  miles  west  to 
Fort  Pelly,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Assiniboine,  and  onward  100  miles 
farther  to  Touchwood  Hills,  both  important  stations  for  evangelizing  the 
Plain  Indians.  In  1850  a  station  was  erected  at  La  Prairie,  sixty  miles  west 
of  the  junction  of   the  Red  River  and  the  Assiniboine;    thence  followed, 
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sixteen  miles  further  west,  ^vhat  is  known  -  Westb^- --<^f,„"^J- ^^^ 
James,  in  1851.  ChiDewvans  to  the  north  presented 

between  the  two  great  Indian  "l^^^^'^^-J"  f-'^"^^^  Tnkudb, 

^T^^184VZue^sranf  ;S^^  the  basin  of  the  rivers  falling 

i2^^m:a  p.vin^^  - 

diocese  on  August  16th   1849      He  ^ad  3vmsd^^^^^^^^^^^^       fifteen  J  --v- f, ^^, 
whole  of  Eupert's  Land  aiid  the  Nor^-Wes   '^^.r   toiKs.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

of  clergy  then  was  but  five.     The  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^j  Jf       became  the  second 
ordained  on  December  ^^>^^^^  ^^'^pean missionaries,  and  six  nativeand 

Ihshop,  m  1865,  there  w"<;^lf""ce"  ^ 

country.born  clergymen, 5000  Native  Chrstuui^and  nearly  ^^^^ 

The  one  diocese  at  that  time  extended  f  om  K<-d  «>v«  \    ^^^^    t^i^   vast 

„dles  to  the  ef.  -d.  3000  miles   to   tlo^^-^^^^^  Moosonee. 

territory  was  divided  into  the  fo"''   dioceses              ^  ^     ^^^^  g  ^^j  ^f  the 

Saskatchewan,  and   Athabas  a      Ii    188J,at^^^  Mackenzie  River 
Church  "f  En^and  m  1  u^^^^^^      ^,"r Bsl    he  Uoces" of  Q«-Appelle  was  formed 

was  separatftd  from  Athabasca,  m  loo          ...  j    jyg;  tl,e d  occse of 
out  of  the  diocases  of  Kupcrt  .LamlanJ  b.«W*^^^^^^ 
Saskatchowan^as  further  s„b.dw^ 

to  the  south-east  near  *«  f^^^  ^'^•^^'r"^^^^^^^^^^  again  at  Fairford,  to  the 

Long  Sault,  on  the  Canadian  Pacihc  i^f^;^^^  '  J""  ,^  xj^^j  Rjver  Settlement 
north,  on  Lake  Manitoba.  The  f  "^f  ,?^°^,*^%f '^,,7^^^^^  realize  the 
bavo  hnsn  handed  over  to  the  Colonial  Chuich.     It  ™<^y  n^-'FJ;        ^    i,^„,jj 

change  in  thirty-six  years  to  -t«  ^^iJ^  ^SJa; if  ^^^^^^^  "'^^e 

seventeen  days  was  completed  by  Bishop  M^«;^»^y  ^^  '^  ^  J  ^j  ^he  popula- 
church  members  of  the  diocese  '^>-<^,^^«"  ^e  wheSri  servi^ 

tion.  There  are  sixty  churches  a"d  ot^ie'  P^'^^^^^  Ibov^  3400 ;  the  Indian  Settle- 
The  Indian  Christians  connected  with  0.  M. ft.  are  aoouto  v    , 
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incnt  on  Red  River,  with  1000  Christiana,  being  now  independent  of  the  Society. 
Education   is   making   solid   progress  :    the   Province   of   Manitoba   has   its 


eges,    m   connexion  witli   the 


UooBonee. 


University,  and  St.  John's  is  one  of  its   coll 

Church  of  England,  having  its  grammar  school  also  for  boys  and  a  high 
sciiool  for  girls.  The  old  Red  River  Settlement  became  in  1870  the  city 
of  "Winnipeg,  now  the  flourishing  and  growing  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba,  with  a  population  of  22,000  in  1888.  Among  the  leading 
misf-ionaries  in  this  central  district  have  been  William  Cockran,  James 
Hunter,  Al)raham  Cowley,  and  Robert  Phair,  all  of  whom  have  suc- 
cessively held  the  office  of  Archdeacon.  Cockran  died  in  18G5,  after  what 
has  been  happily  called '♦  a  finished  course  of  forty  years."  Cowley  died  in 
1887,  after  forty-five  years'  service.  He  went  out  in  1841,  a  solitary  mis- 
siouary  into  a  desolate  wilderness.  In  1887,  he  was  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower 
House  in  the  Synod  of  the  Province  of  Rupert's  Laud. 

In  1851  the  work  was  begun  in  what  has  now  grown  into  the  vast 
DiocKSE  OF  MoosoNEE,  1200  milcs  long  by  800  miles  wide,  comprising 
the  Avhoie  coast-line  of  Hudson's  13ay.  The  diocese  is  inhabited 
by  a  scattered  population  of  some  10,000,  speaking  five 
different  languages,  and  requiring  different  Bibles  in  English,  Cree,  Ojibbeway, 
Cliipewyan,  and  Eskimo.  Tiio  southernmost  point  touched  is  Metachewan, 
lying  in  about  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  while!  more  than  700  miles  to  the  north  lie  the  Great  Whale 
River  station,  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  and  Churchill,  on  the  west  side,  in 
alxnit  561°  N.  latitude.  The  actual  stations  are — on  the  west  side  of  the  bay. 
Moose  Fort,  Albany,  and  Osnaburgli  House  (near  to  the  boundary  of  Rupert's 
Laud  diocese) ;  Trout  Lake,  Severn,  York  Factory,  and  Churchill ;  on  the  east, 
Rupert's  House,  Fort  George,  and  Groat  Whale  River ;  and  to  the  south  and 
south-east  of  James  Bay,  Gloucester  House  and  Martin  Falls,  BrunsAvick 
House,  Missinabe,  Matawakumma ;  while  Temiscamingue,  Abbitibbe,  Long 
Portage  House,  and  Metachewan  have  all  been  visited  and  evangelized.  The 
southernmost  of  these  spots  is  more  than  300  miles  south  of'  Moose  Fort, 
tlie  headquarters  of  the  Diocese  and  Missioii. 

In  1851  a  schoolmaster  from  Exeter,  John  Horden,  was  sent  by  the  Society 
to  Moose  Fort.  In  the  following  year  he  was  ordained  by 
Bishop  Anderson.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  first  Bishop  of 
Moosonce.  Ho  died  on  January  12tli,  1893,  having  spent  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  his  episcopate  in  traversing  the  snow  wastes  or 
ciinoeing  along  the  interminable  Avater-channels  of  the  lonely  region  which 
was  his  home  for  over  forty  years.  He  was  privileged  to  see  the  work  of  evan- 
gelization begun  and  carried  on  with  marked  blessing  among  all  the  Indian 
tribes  within  the  borders  of  the  diocese,  and  the  beginnings  of  a  Christian 
literature  in  the  local  dialects  of  all  the  four  languages  used,  viz.,  Cree,  Ojibbe- 
way, Chipewyan,  and  Eskimo.  The  work  which  especially  engaged  his  own 
labours  during  his  last  years  Avas  the  revision  of  Mr.  Mason's  Cree  Bible,  and 
it  is  a  touching  circumstance  that  these  two  labourers,  who  were  the  first 
C.M.S.  occupants  respectively  of  Moose  and  York  Factories,  and  whose  united 
labours  gave  the  whole  Bible,  translated  and  revised,  to  the  Cree  Indians,  died 
within  a  fortnight  of  one  another,  the  Bishop  at  Moose  Factory,  Mr.  Mason  at 
Long  Ilorsley  Vicarage,  in  Northumberland.  The  Rev.  Jervois  A.  Newnham, 
w..om  at  Ijisho]!  Hordon's  sucrgestion  the  Committee  had  invited  to  leave  his 
parish  in  Montreal  and  go  out  to  Moosonce  in  1891,  Avas  consecrated  his  suc- 
cessor at  Winnipeg  on  August  6th,  1893.  In  1895  ho  made  a  visit  to 
Churchill,  the  northernmost  station  in  his  diocese,  involving  an  arduous 
journey  of  some  2000  miles,  mostly  by  canoe.  Among  other  missionaries  in  the 
diocese  should  bo  specially  mentioned  Archdeacon  Vincent,  a  half-breed  Chris- 
tian, ordained  in  1860 ;  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Peck,  formerly  a  seaman  in  the  Navy, 
Avho,  after  labouring  for  sixteen  years  as  the  evangelist  of  the  Eskimo  at 
Great  and  Little  Whale  Rivers,  sailed  Avith  a  Missionary  companion  in  1894  to 
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open  a  new  station  in  Cumberland  Soiunl,  just  south  of  the  Aivlic  Ciichi  ;  ami 
thoKev.  J.  Lofthouse,  wlio  went  out  in  188'3  and  opened  a  Htation  at  Churchill 
in  1886,  where  he  continues  to  labour.  All  tlic  Creea  in  tiio  Diocese  have 
lieen  baptized  ;  throe-fourths  of  thc^Ojibbeways  ;  and  many  of  llie  Chipowyans 
and  Eskimo.  There  arc  some  4000  Church  adherents,  545  communicants,  and 
seven  clergy.  A  "  cathedral  "  (a  small  church  Iniilt  of  loj,'s)  has  been  erected 
at  Moose,  and  there  are  eif,'ht  cliurches  at  oMier  stations.  Tlierc  are  day-schools 
and  Sunday-schools  at  each  station.  All  Indians  are  carefully  instructed  in 
their  own  language. 

West  of  Manitoba  stretch  three  civil  iirovinces — Assinilxiia,  Saskatthi-wan, 
and  Alberta.  Co-extensive  with  the  lirst  is  the  l)ioces(!  of  Qu'Appelle  ;  with 
tlie  second,  the  larger  portion  of  the  Diocese  of  Saskatchewan;  with  the  third, 
the  Diocese  of  Calgary. 

The  Diooe.se  of  Qu'Ai'Pelle,  of  which  Dr.  Burn  is  Bishop,  having  succeeded 
Dr.  Anson  in  1893,  contains  40,000  people  in  1)0,000  s(iuare  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  tlie  east  by  tlie  Diocese  of  Kuperl's  Land,  on  the  north 
QuAppelle.  ^^^  ^^j^,^^  ^^  Saskatchewan,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Calgary,  and  on 
tlie  south  Ity  the  United  States;  aiul  is  entirely  agricultural.  Tiie  Canadian 
I'acilic  Railway  passes  through  it,  and  it  is  being  occujiie.l  by  immigrants. 
The  Society  has  but  one  station  in  the  diocese,  at  Touchwood  Hills,  wlierc 
Christian  instruction  has  not  been  in  vain.  All  the  Indians  remained  loyal  in 
the  insurrection  of  1885. 

The  DioCKSKS  ok  Saskatciiewan  and  Calgahv,  wliicli  are  for  the  i)resent 
Saskatche-  under  one  liisliop,  comprise  the  districts  lying  iKitween  the  western 
wan  and  extremity  of  Lake  Winnipeg  ami  the  Kocky  Mountains,  lOOU  miles 
Calgary.  distant.  Saskatchewan  Diocese  comprises  the  civil  province  of  that 
name  and  a  large  territory  north  of  it.  Calgary  corresponds  with  the  I'lovince 
of  Alberta.  The  area  of  the  former  is  about  200,000  s(i.  miles  ;  of  the  lattei', 
102,000.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  J)iocese  of  Athabasca,  along  a  line 
corresponding  mainly  with  the  lifty-Hfth  iiarallel,  ami  in  the  south  partly  by  the 
Diocese  of  Qu'Appelle,  and  partly  by  the  United  Slates  frontier,  the  district 
(nnbraced  by  the  two  dioceses,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  basin  of  tin; 
Saskatchewan  River.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  rinis  throughout  it 
from  east  to  west,  through  vast  plains  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  soils  in  the 
world.  Innnigrant  settlements  arc  rapidly  forming,  and  not  only  adding  to  the 
labours,  bt  to  the  deepest  anxieties  of  the  Bisiiop.  The  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians  deals  with  Crees  in  the  east  and  centre,  and  with  tlie 
Blackfoot  and  Assiniboine  tribes  in  the  west.  In  tiie  congregations  connected 
with  the  C.M.S.  there  arc  more  than  3350  Christians,  mostly  settled  on  the 
Indian  reserves  along  the  lower  section  of  the  River  Saskatchewan,  around 
Devon,  Cumberland,  Prince  Albert,  Battleford,  Fort  Pitt,  etc.  The  Missions 
to  the  Blackfoot  and  Blood  Indians,  at  Blackfoot  Crossing  and  Fort  Macleod, 
in  the  Calgary  Diocese,  are  yet  in  their  early  stage,  and  have  borne  little, 
fruit;  altogether  about  100  Indians  are  numbered  as  adherents  at  these 
stations  and  on  the  Sarcee  Reserve.  The  first  Bishop  was  Dr.  John  McLean^ 
consecrated  in  1874.  He  laboured  with  untiring  energy  until  his  death  from 
an  accident  in  188G.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Pinkham.  A  college  for 
training  Indians  has  been  established  at  Prince  Albert,  for  instrucimg  English 
and  Canadian  candidates  for  holy  orders,  and  for  providing^  all  the  youth  of 
the  country  with  a  sound  education ;  and  a  University  of  Saskatchewan,  of 
which  theBishop  is  Chancellor,  has  been  established  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  Diocese  op  Athabasca,  as  originally  formed  in  1872,  included  all  the 
territories  north  of  SaskatcheAvan,  that  is  from  latitude  55°  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  from  the  100th  parallel  of  longitude  to  the  Rocky 
Athabasca,  ijjountfjing  ^nd  the  frontier  of  Alaska ;  and  was  estimated  to  contain 
about  a  million  of  square  miles,  but  with  a  scattered  population  not  exceeding 
10,000.  In  1883  it  was  divided  into  two,  the  southern  and  much  smaller 
portion  retaining  the  name  of  Athabasca.     This  portion  comprises  the  country 
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between  the  boundaries  of  Saskatchewan  and  Calj,'nry  Dioceses  on  the  Bouth 
and  tho  (10th  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  north,  and  contains  about  292,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  5000.  It  contains  the  larj,'e  Athabasca  Lake, 
iindtwo  important  streams,  the  Athabasca  and  the  Peace  Rivers,  which  are  the 
[)rincipal  feotlcrs  of  tli(>.  .Mackenzie.  There  ans  live  stations — Fort  Chipewynn, 
on  Athabasca  Lake,  {\n;  heudquarters  of  the  Hudson's  Hay  Compuny's  northern 
fur  trade,  occupied  in  1867;  Forts  Vermilion  (1876)  and  JJunveyan  (1H86), 
on  Peace  River;  and  posts  on  Smoky  liiver,  Lesser  Slave,  Lake,  and  While 
Fish  Lake,  the  first  being  called  Shaftesbury.  The  present  Jlisbop,  con- 
secrated ill  188 1,  is  Dr.  Richard  Young,  who  went  to  the  Red  River  as  n 
C.M.S.  missionary  in  1875.  The  Diocese  and  Mission  are  almost  wholly 
suppoited  by  the  C.M.S.  Th(!  Indiana  are.  Chi])e\vyans,  Wood  ( lives,  anil 
15eaveis.     The  Christian  adherents  in  the  diocese  nvniber  less  than  200. 

The  iioithern  half  of  the  original  Athabasca  Diocese  became,  at  the  division 
in  1883,  the  J  )Iooese  of  Maokexzik  River.  Tiiis  enormous  and  remote  territory 
Mackenzie  ^™^  ""^  reached  by  missionaries  till  18.58,  when  Archdeacon  ILinter 
River.  vnhinteered    to    undertake   an  exiiloratoiy    exix'dition    down    Mie 

Mackenzie  River,  bavin},'  learned  at  bis  station  on  Red  Rive  ' 
favourable  disposition  of  the  Hudson's  I!;iy  Company's  ollicers  to  enco.-.age 
missionary  labours,  the  willini,'ness  of  the  Indians  to  receivi;  instruction,  and  the 
great  etforts  being  made  by  Roman  Catholics  to  ])reoccui)y  the  ground.  Foit 
Simpson,  the  principal  trailing-post  on  Mackenzie  River,  2250  miles  from  Red 
River,  was  reached  on  August  16tli.  Henceforward  it  liecame  a  new  centre  of 
work  among  the  lieaveis,  the  Slavis,  and  the  Chipewyaiis.  Heturning  in  1850, 
afler  visiting  Foit  LianI,  550  miles  in  one  direction,  and  Forts  iXorman  and' 
(iood  Hope,  still  further  in  another  direction,  at  Fort  Simjisoii  be  met  with 
some  Tukudh  Indians,  who  showed  a  desire  for  the  fiospel,  and  returning  to  Red 
River,  aftera  journey  of  nearly  5O0O  miles,  declared,  "  Sundy  the  time  to  favour 
these  poor  benighted  Indians  is  come  !"  The  J\ev.  W.  W.  (afterwards  Arch- 
d(iacon)  Kirkby  was  sent  to  occui)y  the  new  ground  thus  opened.  J$y  him  tbi; 
( iospel  was  for  the  lirst  time  carried  witliin  the  Arctic  Circle.  He  descended  the 
Mackenzie  River  nearly  to  the  Polar  Sea;  ihen  ascended  its  tributary,  Peel 
Hiver,  to  Fort  MePbcrson  ;  thence  crossed  the  llocky  Mountains  to  La  i*ierre's 
House.  At  La  I'ierro's  House  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  the  Indians  for  bis 
Wink  were  expressed;  the  cliief  medieinti-man  renounced  his  curious  arts  in  the 
presence  of  all;  murder,  infanticide  (then  common),  and  polygamy  were  con- 
fessed and  renounced  ;  and  from  that  day  onward  the  Gospel  has  progressed 
aiiKing  tli(!  Tukudh  and  other  Indians  and  the  Eskimo.  From  La  Pierre's 
House,  Mr.  Kirkby  descended  the  West  Rat  River  into  the  I'orcupine 
River,  and  the  Porcupine  River  into  the  mighty  Yukon,  the  great  river  of 
Alaska,  which,  after  a  course  of  2000  miles  (1200  miles  being  navigable  for 
steamers  from  the  sea),  falls  into  iiehring's  Straits.  He  arrived  at  Fort  Yukon 
on  July  6th,  l8(;2,  and  was  warmly  received  by  some  hundreds  of  Tukudh  or 
Louciieux  Indians.  It  was  at  that  time  the  remotest  oiUpost  of  the  Hudson's 
Hay  Company's  fur  trade  ;  but  in  1809  the  United  States  Government,  whieli 
had  succeeded  Russia  in  the  ownersliip  of  Alaska,  laid  claim  to  the  place,  it 
being  found,  on  a  fresh  calculation  of  the  longitude,  to  be  on  the  west  side  of 
the  boundary-line  between  British  and  Russian  America.  The  Rev.  R. 
McDonald  (now  Archdeacon)  went  northward  at  the  close  of  18G2  to  be  the 
missionary  to  the  Tukudh  Indians  ;  and  among  them  he  has  laboured  ever  since. 
In  1805  he  was  joined  by  the  Rev.  W.  0.  Bompas,  who  responded  to  an  appeal 
made  by  Bishop  Anderson  (of  the  then  undivided  Diocese  of  Rupert's  Land) 
ill  the  C.M.S.  Annual  Sermon  at  St.  Bride's,  which  was  preached  by  him 
that  year.  These  two  missionaries,  in  the  next  few  years,  were  privileged 
to  baptize  over  a  thousand  Tukudh  converts.  Mr.  Bompas  also  carried,  for 
the  first  time,  the  Gospel  to  the  Eskimo  on  the  ghores  of  the  Polar  Sea. 
When  Bishop  Machray,  in  1872,  formed  the  plans  for  dividing  Rupert'.s 
Land  Diocese  into  four,  he  nominated  Mr.  Bompas  for  the  Bishopric  of  Atha. 
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basca.  Mr.  BompaH  was  Hummpiied  forthwith  to  I<'nj<l  md,  and  was  coiisecrnteil 
on  May  3riJ,  1871.  He  ioturii('<l  immodiutcly  to  hi«  liocoHO,  and  for  tlio  pasi; 
twenty  years  ho  has  travelled  inccsHantly  all  over  itn  illitnitahlo  and  inhospituhlo 
plains,  without  once  loavinj,'  it  even  to  come  to  the  civilization  of  Manitoba. 
On  the  division  of  the  dioccso  in  lH83,  ho  chose  for  hinisiilf  tiie  larj,'cr  and 
remoter  and  wilder  northern  portion,  forming  the  Diocese  of  Mackonzie  Kivor, 
and  again,  in  1890,  when  the  Mackenzie  Kivor  dioccso  was  divided  by  ^i,(( 
separation  of  th(!  territories  west  of  the  Roeky  Mountains  and  on  the  borders 
of  Alaska  to  form  the  new  dioce.>^o  of  Selkirk,  Hishop  Bompas  chos.i  (ho 
remoter  see,  and  tho  Rev.  W.  D.  Reeve,  a  mi-tnionary  of  twenty-two  yurs' 
experience,  was  consecrated  on  November  2!)tli,  1h;>1,  to  succeed  him.  Tho 
area  of  the  Mackenzie  River  Diocese  is  (!00,()00  sipiaro  miles,  and  its  limits 
are  from  lat.  fiO°  to  70°  and  from  long.  lOO"  to  tho  Hocky  Mountains.  A 
Journey  through  tho  diocese,  with  return,  without  deviating  from  a  single 
lino  of  route,  involves  a  distance  of  3U0O  miles.  The  population  is  about 
2000.  About  800  of  these  are  Indian  adherents  of  tho  Mis.?ion.  The  rt;- 
mainder  are  either  Roman  Catholics  or  still  heathen  Ksk-.-'o.  Tho  I)iocos(f 
and  Mi-sion  are  prineipally  supported  by  the  C.M.S.  ;  but  the  S.P.C.K.  has 
made  some  considerable  grants.  The  stations  new  occupied  aro  Forts 
Resolution  and  Hay  River  on  the  southern  shores  of  (Iniat  Slave;  Lake,  and 
Fort  Rae  on  its  northern  shores  ;  Forts  Kimi)8on  and  Norman,  on  M:iekenzio 
River;  and  Fort  McPherson,  on  Peel  River.  Tho  Eskimo  of  Miiokenzie 
liay  are  visited  from  Pool  River.  At  this  station  the  first  ordination  of  a 
Native  within  tho  Arctic  Circle  took  place  on  July  If),  181)3,  when  Bishop 
Reeve  admitted  John  Ttssiettla  to  deacons'  orders.  Horschel  Island,  in 
Mackenzie  15ay,  was  twice  visited  by  the  Rev.  1.  0.  Stringer  in  1893,  and 
the  following  year  a  station  was  formed  there. 

iho  stations  in  Selkirk   Diocesb  are  La  Pierre's  House,  on  Rat  River  ; 

Rampart    House,   on  Porcupine  River;    Buxton,  on    tho  Upper 

*  Yukon,  250  miles  above  Fort  Yukon,  in  liritish  Territory  ;  and 

Selkirk,  150  miles  still  furtlu  r  up  the   Yukon.     Bishop  Rompas  computes 

that  tho  diocese  contains  L'00,r00  .square  mill's,  and  bus  a  population  of  alwut 

5000,  including  some  hundreds  of  miners.     The  adherents  number  1000. 

A  succinct  account  and  history  of  the  Dioceses  of  Mackenzie  River  and 
Selkirk,  by  Bishop  IJompas,  was  publisiied  by  the  S.P.C.K.  in  1888. 


The  field  of 
labour. 


II.  MISSIONS   IN   BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
{Foi-merly  called  the  "  North  Pacific  Musiun.") 

British  Columbia  is  that  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  which  is  west  of  tho 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  borders  on  tho  Pacific  Ocean.  It  includes  within  its 
limits  several  islands,  of  which  Vancouver's  Island  and  Queen  Charlotte's 
Islands  are  the  largest. 

English  connexion  with  tliis  part  of  the  M'orld  may  be  said  to  date  from  an 
exploratory  voyage  made  by  Captain  Cook  in  1770,  when  Ik; 
landed  at  Friendly  Cove  and  Nootka  Sound,  and  took  possession 
of  them  in  tho  .lamo  of  his  sovereign.  Ho  was  followed  by 
Captain  Vancouver  in  1792  ;  and  in  1793  Alexander  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  pioneers  in  tho  employment  of  tho  North-West  Fur  Con)pany, 
who  had  already  discovered  the  mighty  river  since  named  after  him,  crossed 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  pushed  his  way  westward,  until  he  stood  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  Some  years  later,  in  l80(i,  Mr.  Simon  Fraser,  anotluiv 
employe  of  the  same  company,  gave  his  name  to  the  great  river  that  drains 
British  Columbia,  and  established  the  first  trading  post  in  those  parts.  After 
the  amalgamation  of  this  company  with  tho  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  other 
posts  were  established,  such  as  Fort  Rupert,  on  Vancouver's  Island,  and  Fort 
Simpson,  on  the  borders  of  Alaska.     Alaska,  the  extreme  north-west  peninsula 
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of  Aniorii'ft,  lioriU'riiiK  on  Hc^hriii^'H  Straits,  tlion  bolniiKud  to  UuHsin,  but  wm 
Bubm-qufiitly  sold  by  bur  to  the  Uiiitoil  StntoH.  In  IW^H  ibo  diHcovory  of  gold 
in  th<'  biiMin  of  tint  KriiHer  Rivor,  on  the  nia.nliind,  iitlracted  a  largo  numlM'rof 
gold-diggiTH  from  California.  To  maintain  ordor  among  a  motloy  population 
of  lawlcMH  babitH,  British  Columbia  wan  fornmd  into  a  colony,  with  itn  capitnl 
at  Victoria,  on  VancouvcirH  iHlaiid.  lin  population  in  1891  was  1)M,17U,  of 
wliouj  05,26(1  were  whitoa,  23,257  Indiann,  and  90i)l  Chinoso. 

The  IndiauH  bolong  to  sovcrnl  distinct  familii^H  or  nations,  ,s[)oaking  dis- 
tinct languages.  ThuH  fbu  llydalisof  Qucon  (Jbarlotto'.s  Inlands  aio 
aItoj,'ctli('r  distinct  from  tho  Indians  of  Vancouver's  Island;  nnd 
on  llu!  maiuiuud,  tho  Indians  on  the  sca-buard  aro  distinct  from 
the  Indians  of  tho  interior,  from  whom  llu-y  aro  divided  by  tho  Cascade  rango 
of  mountains.  Amou^  the  coast  trilics,  thoso  to  tho  north  ar^i  far  superior  to 
thoHo  in  tho  south.  It  would  bo  ililHcult  to  find  anywhoro  liner-looking  nu  n 
than  tho  Ilydabs,  Tsimshouns,  and  some  of  tho  Alaskan  tribes.  "Thoy  are," 
writes  one,  "a  manly,  tall,  handsome  people,  and  comparatively  fair  in  their 
complexion."  'I'lu!  Tsim^hoan  Indians  cluster  round  Kurt  Simiison,  and 
occupy  a  lino  of  coast  extending  from  tho  Skeeua  River  to  tho  burders  of 
Alaska.  They  are  supposed  to  numl)er  HOUO  souls.  Mach  Tsimshean  tribe 
hiiH  from  threo  to  five  chiefs,  ono  of  whom  is  the  acknowledi,'ed  head.  As 
an  outward  mark,  to  distinguish  tho  rank  of  a  chief,  a  pole  is  erected  in  front 
of  his  house.  Every  Indian  family  has  a  distinguishing  crest,  usually  sono 
bird,  or  lish,  or  aininal ;  particularly  the  eagle,  tlu!  raven,  the  fin-back  whale, 
tho  grisly  bear,  tho  wolf,  and  the  frog.  A.nong  the  'rsiiuebeans  and  their 
neighbours,  the  llydidis,  great  importance  is  attaclied  to  ibis  heraldry,  and  their 
crests  are  often  elaborately  engraved  on  larj^o  copper  plates  from  three  to  five 
feet  in  length,  ami  about  two  in  breadth.  No  Inilian  would  think  of  killing 
tho  aninud  wliicli  has  been  taken  for  his  crest.  The  most  influential  men  in  a 
tribe  are,  or  were,  tho  medicine-men,  some  of  whom  were  cannibals,  and  otheis 
dog-eaters.  One  of  tho  most  curious  and  characteristic  customs  of  tho 
Indians  of  Hritish  Ct)lumbia  is  tho  potlatc/i,  or  giving  away  of  property  at 
foasts.  Every  chief  in  turn  must  distribute  bis  property  among  the  other?, 
and  much  impoverishment  is  tho  result,  directly  and  indirectly. 

It  was  in  185G  that  a  naval  olficcr,  Captain  J.  C.  Provost,  U.N.,  who  had 
just  returned  from  Vancouver's  Island,  brought  l)oforo  tho  Church 
The  first         Missionary  Society  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  Indians  of  the 
nary.    pj|j,jf^|,  cfjj^t;  of  Hrilish  North  i  merica  and  the  adjacent  islaiub. 
No  Protestant  missionary  had  over  yet  gone  forth  into  tho  wildorness  after 
tlu'se  lost  sheep  ;    and   in   a(lditi(m  to  their  natural  Heathenism,  with  its  de- 
grading superstitions  and  revolting  cruelties,  a  new  danger  was  approaching 
llio  Inilians  in  tho  shape  of  tlio  "  civilization  "  of  white  traders  and  miners, 
with  its  fire-water  and  its  reckless  immorality.     Captain  Prevost  wrote  a  memo- 
randum on  the  subject  for  tlio  Church  Missionary  IntelU<iencir ;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  in   tho  list  of  contrit)utions  published  monthly  by  the  Society, 
appeared  tho  following  entry  :  — "  Two  Friends,  for  Vancouver's  Island,  500/.' 
Two  or  three  months  afterwards.  Captain  I'rcvost  was  reapi)ointed  to  tho  same 
i:aval  station,  to  proceed  thither  immediately  in  command  of  II. M.S.  Satellite  ; 
and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Admiralty,  he  oH'ered  a  free  jiassago  1)y  her  to 
any  missionary  tho  Society  could   send  out.      A  young   schoolmaster,   Mr. 
William  Duncan,  was  appointed,  and  on  Doc.  23rd,    1856,  he  sailed  with 
Captain  Prevost  in  the  »S'aA,'/Zi7e.     On  October  1st,  1857,  Mr.  Duncan  landid 
at  Fort  Simpson.     Like  other   Hudson's    Pay   Com[)any  trading-posts,  this 
'"  Fort  ■' consisted  of  a  few  liouses,  stores,  and  Wurksiiupa,  suirouuded  '<>j  a 
palisado  twenty  feet   high,   formed  of  trunks  of  trees.     Close  by   wr.s  the 
Tsimsheaii  village,  comprising  some  250  wooden  houses,  well  built,  and  severr  1 
of  them    of    consideral)le   size.      Tho   Tsimsheans  proved    to    be     lainfully 
barbarous  and  degraded  ;  but  the  young   missionary  set   to  w         to   make 
friends  with  them,  and  to  learn  their  language.     Numerous  wei       ue  obstacles 
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and  difficulties,  cspocially  from  the  opposition  of  the  chiefs  and  the  medicine- 
men. Tlie  head-cliief,  Logaic,  on  one  occasion  atteini)ted  Mr.  l)>incan's  life. 
But  in  1859  not  a  few  tokens  for  good  wore  granted.  In  some  parts  of 
the  camp  open  drunkenness  and  protii},'acy  were  diminishing,  and  the  com- 
parative quiet  and  decorum  consequent  on  this  made  a  great  impression  on 
the  rest.  Nor  were  only  outward  changes  visible.  It  was  soon  manifest  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  was  at  work  in  tlie  hearts  of  some.  The  head-chief,  Legaic, 
who  had  been  a  violent  antagonist,  himself  appeared  at  the  school^  not  now  to 
attack  the  missionary,  but  to  sit  at  his  feet  as  a  learner. 

Mr.  Duncan  soon  saw  the  necessity,  if  the  Mission  were  not  only  to  save 
individual  souls  from  sin,  but  to  exercise  a  wholesome  influence 
upon  the  Indian  tribes  generally,  of  lixing  its  headquarters  at 
some  place  removed  from  the  contamination  of  ungodly  white  men.  The 
Indians  themselves  pointed  out  the  locality  for  such  a  settlement,  a  place 
called  Metlakahtla,  occupying  a  beautiful  situation  on  the  coast,  seventci'u 
miles  from  Fort  Simp.son.  Hut  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  18G2  that  Mr. 
Duncan  found  himself  alilc  to  carry  it  out.  And  when  the  time  for  departure 
came,  very  few  of  the  Indians  could  make  up  their  minds  to  throw  in  tlieir 
lot  with  the  new  colony  and  observe  the  rules  which  ^Ir.  Duncan  framed  for 
its  guidance,  and  which  involved  a  radical  change  in  the  habits  of  tlie  Indian.-, 
and  the  abandonment  of  some  of  their  most  cherished  practices.  Tiiey  were 
fifteen  in  number  : — 

(1)  To  give  np  their  "  Alilied,"  or  Indian  dovilrj  ;  (2)  to  cease  calling  in  conjurers 
when  sick;  (3)  to  cease  gambling  j  (4)  to  cease  giving  away  their  property  for 
display;  (5)  to  cease  painting  their  faces;  (0)  to  cease  driokiiig  intoxicating  drink  j 
(7)  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath;  (8^  to  attend  roligiouB  instruction;  (!*)  to  send  their 
children  to  school;  (10)  to  bo  clean;  (11)  to  be  industrious;  (12)  to  be  peacefnij 
(13)  to  be  liberal  and  honest  in  trade;  (14)  to  build  neat  houses;  (1."))  to  pay  the 
village  tax. 

Nevertheless,  on  ]May  27th,  fifty  Indians  accompanied  Mr.  Duncan  to 
Metlakahtla.  And  a  much  larger  number  -were  not  long  in  following.  On 
Juno  6th  a  fleet  of  thirty  canoe.'!  arrived  from  Fort  Simp.son,  bringing 
nearly  300  souls ;  in  fact,  nearly  the  whole  of  one  tribe,  wiili  two  ciiiets. 
Gradually  the  infant  settlement  grew  and  prosjiered  ;  and  in  tlie  I'oliowing 
March,  1863,  above  one-fourth  of  the  Tsim.s]iians  from  Fort  Simps^on  had 
been  gathered  out  from  the  Heatln-n,  and  bad  gone  througli  much  labour,  trial, 
and  persecution  to  come  on  the  Lord's  side.  About  .500  souls  attended  divine 
service  on  Sundays,  and  were  being  governed  by  Clirislian  and  civil izcul  laws. 
On  July  26th,  1861,  the  Kev.  L.  S.  Tugwell,  who  was  for  a  .short  time  in 

the  Mission,  had  the  privilege  of  admitting  into  the  visible  Chmrh 
h    tismB        ^^^  ^^'^^  Tsimshean  members,  fourteen  men,  five  women,  and  fotir 

children.  This  was  before  tlie  removal  to  Metlakahtla.  In  18G3 
the  Bishop  of  Columbia,  at  Mr.  Duncan's  request,  took  the  journey  to  Metla- 
kahtla to  baptize  as  many  as  might  be  found  ready,  and  on  Aiiril  2 1st,  1863,  he 
baptized  fifty-nine  adults  and  some  eliildren,  One  of  them  was  the  famous 
head-chief  himself — Legaic — the  same  who  had  threatened  Mr.  Duncan's  life 
four  years  before.  He  had  been  a  ferocious  s:ivage,  and  had  committed  every 
kind  of  crime.  After  he  first  began  to  atteiul  the  school,  he  twice  fell  back  ; 
Init  the  Spirit  of  God  was  at  work  in  his  heart,  and  when  the  removal  to 
Metlakahtla  took  place,  he  deliberately  gave  up  his  position  as  head-chief  of 
the  Tsimshean  tribes  in  order  to  join  the  colony.  For  seven  years  this  once- 
dreaded  savage  led  a  quiet  and  consistent  Christian  life  at  Metlakahtla  as  a 
carpenter.  He  died  in  1809.  In  1866  the  Jiishopof  Columbia  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Metlakahtla,  and,  after  careful  examination,  baptized  si.xty-five  more 
adult  converts  on  Whit  Sunday. 

Growth  of  Year  by  year  Metlakahtla  grciw  in  im])ortanco  and  in  influence, 

Metla'  ihtla.  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  tlio  centre  of  good  work  of  all  kinds, 
especially   of   all   civilizing   and    humanizing   movements,    for    tlie    b(.'ncfit 
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of  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia.  As  a  missionai-y  centre,  also,  it 
f,'rew.  New  Missions  were  established  on  the  two  rivers  of  that  part  of 
the  colony,  the  Skeena  and  the  Naas ;  also  on  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  and 
lit  the  north  end  of  Vancouver's  Island.  A  succession  of  distin;,'uished  visitors 
bore  testimony  to  the  bright  spectacle  presented  by  !Metlakahtla,  and  to  its 
<,'oneral  good  influence.  Lord  Duif(!rin,  then  Governor-!  leneral  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  visited  the  place  in  187G,  and  highly  complimented  Mr. 
Duncan  upon  all  that  ho  saw.  In  1877  came  Bishop  Bompas  of  Athabasca, 
and  in  1878  tlie  beloved  originator  of  the  Mission,  Admiral  Prevost ;  both 
of  whom  tostilicd  warmly  to  tiio  remarkable  work  done,  though  the  former, 
who  stayed  three  or  four  months,  perceived  weak  points. 

Between  1860  and  1879  the  Society  had  sent  out  several  missionaries  in 
holy  orders,  with  a  view  to  their  taking  pastoral  charge  of  the  setths- 
nient  alongside  Mr.  Duncan's  lay  superintendence,  and  with  a  view 
also  to  their  training  native  evangelists  and  teachers,  liutn^t  one  stayed  long- 
Some  retired  thro\igli  failure  of  health  ;  others  were  fci...t  to  open  the  new  out- 
lying Missions.  It  was  difficult  for  one  whose  sole  work,  humanly  speaking, 
tile  Mctlakahtla  Mission  was,  to  divide  it  with  others;  but  besides  this,  Vr. 
Duncan  had  taken  alarm  at  the  introduction  of  ritualistic  views  and  practices 
at  Victoria,  the  capital  of  British  Columbia  (500  miles  off",  however),  and 
feareil  any  steps  that  would  bind  the  settlement  closely  to  the  Church  of 
iMiglund.  Tlie  Bishop  of  Columbia,  generously  recognizing  the  difficulty, 
refrained  for  some  few  years  from  visiting  the  Mission,  to  avoid  friction ;  and 
it  was  at  his  invitation  that  i'.ishop  Bompas  cros-ed  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  performed  episcopal  functions  there  instead.  But  one  great  defect  was 
Hilt  renu'died  :  the  Christian  Imlians  were  not  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 
This  was  put  off  continui'lly  for  various  reasons,  'Slv.  Duncan  fearing  tliaf 
the  Indians  would  look  upon  tlio  sacrament  as  a  sort  of  fetish,  although  tlie 
Comuiittee,  feeling  that  the  Lord's  comuiand  was  paramount,  and  knowing  by 
exjierience  in  all  jiarts  of  the  world  that  He  takes  care  of  His  own  ordinance, 
wrote  again  and  again  strongly  about  it. 

In  1879   liishop  Hills,  being    on  a  visit    to   England,  arranged  with    the 
Society  a  plan  for  providing  its  Missions  with  more  immediate 
episcojial  oversight.     Ho  had  come  charged  by  his  Diocesan  Synod 
to  take  steps  for  dividing  his  vast  diocese  into  three — Columbia, 
Xew  Westminster,  and  Caledonia.     The  northernmost  of  these  three  divisions, 
Caledonia,  would  comprise  nearly  the  whole  field  cf  the  C.M.S.  Missions  ;  and 
the  Society  therefore  undertook  to  guarantee  the  income  of  the  Bishop  for 
liiis  division.     The  scheme  was  happily  consummated  by  the  choice  of  the 
liev.  Wm.  Kidley,  Vicar  of  St.  I'aul's,  Huddersfield,  who  had  been  a  C.M.S. 
missionary  in  Imlia,  but  whose  health  had  been  unequal  to  the  trying  climate 
of  the  Peshawar  Valley.     Mr.  Kidley  was  consecrated  on  St.  dames'  Day, 
July  25th,  1879,  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.     The  Diocese  of  Caledonia  comprises 
the  territory  lying  l)etween  tlu^  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with 
the  adjacent  islands,  and  is  l)Ounded  on  the  south  by  a  line  drawn  westward 
from  Cape  St.  James,  at  the  south  end  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  and 
on  the  nortii  by  tlie  COth  parallel  of  latitude,     It  comprises,  therefore,  the 
mining  districts  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Fraser  and  Skeena  and  Stachine 
rivers,  with  their  rough  white  population,  and  many  thousands  of  Indians  of  the 
Tsimsheau  and  Hydah  nations  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  others  in  the  interior. 
Bishop  Ridley  reached  Metlakahtla  in  October,  1879  ;  but  after  two  years 
of  <puet,  persevering  effort,  during  which  he  visited  all  the  out- 
mtimatnm  *»iyi„o  Missions,  and  stayed  away  the  whole  wiuttr  of  1880-81  to 
Mr.  Duncan.  ^^^^^^^   friction,  he  failed   to   move   Mr.    Duncan.     At   last   the 
Society  sent  out  an  ultimatum  :    Mr.  Duncan  was  either  (1)  to  a\h\v  the 
p(;ople  to  be  prepared  for  admission  to  the  Lord's  Table,  or  (2)  to  come  to 
England   to   confer  with  the  Committee,  or  (3)  to  hand  over  the  Mission 
to  t'lo  Bishop,  and  retire.     His  rejoinder  was  to  call  the  Intiians  together 
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and  ask  if  they  would  stand  by  him.  Naturally,  the  great  majority  declared 
for  him,  and  seceded  from  all  connexion  with  the  Society  ;  but  a  minority, 
including  tho  most  decided  of  the  Christian  chiefs,  clung  to  the  Church  and 
the  Bishop.     This  was  in  November,  1881. 

For  several  years  the  position  at  Metlukahtla  was  very  difficult  and  painful. 
Tw  D  f  '^'^'^  adherents  of  tiie  two  parties  lived  side  by  side  in  one  village. 
The  church  which  Mr.  Duncan  had  built  in  1872  was  used  by  him  ; 
while  the  Bishop  and  his  churcli  members  worshii^ped  in  a  small  building  on 
a  plot  of  ground  belonging  to  the  Society.  The  majority  were  not  content  to 
give  the  minority  toleration,  but  tried  in  every  way  to  force  them  to  leave  or  to 
procure  their  ejection.  Again  and  again  tlie  Government  of  British  Columbia 
had  to  interfere  ;  but  it  was  the  patience  and  forbearance  of  tho  minority, 
under  Bishop  Ridley's  guidance,  that  alone  prevented  a  serious  brcacii  of  the 
peace.  The  Society  at  one  time  contemplated  the  quiet  removal  of  its  Indian 
adherents  to  some  other  place  ;  but  this  proved  impracticable  under  the  Govern- 
ment regulations  for  Indian  reserves.  In  course  of  time  the  main  conflict  came 
to  be,  not  a  religious  one  between  the  two  sections  on  church  questions,  but 
an  agrarian  one  between  Mr.  Duncan's  Indians  and  the  Government  on  their 
respective  rights  in  the  land  ;  and  a  Commission,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
ilisputes  in  1884,  strongly  condemned  the  leaders  of  the  secession,  and  vindi- 
(^iited  the  minority  from  aspersions  cast  upon  them.  The  Society  then  made  one 
more  effort  for  peace,  by  sending  out,  in  1885,  General  Touch  and  the  Rev. 
W.  R.  Blackett  to  report  upon  all  the  difficulties.  The  result  was  to  deepen 
the  Committee's  conlidence  in  the  Bishop,  and  to  show  the  superficial  character 
spiritually  of  much  of  the  previous  work,  despite  its  undoubted  success  on  the 
secular  side ;  but  no  modus  vivendi  was  settled  between  the  two  parties  of 
In  18S6  an  armed  attack  upon  the  Mission  premises  by  the  mal- 
contents compelled  the  Government  to  arrest  some  of  the  leaders  ; 
and  this  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Mr.  Duncan  appealed  for 
money  and  protection  to  the  United  States  ;  and  in  1887,  with 
the  permission  of  the  President,  he  moved  his  Indians  in  a  body  to  a  place 
seventy  miles  off  at  tho  southern  extremity  of  tiie  Alaska  coast-line,  within 
United  States  territory.  Befin'e  leaving  they  wrecked  many  of  +he  buildings; 
but  Metlakahtla  has  l)een  ever  since  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  peace,  and  is  now 
again  a  flourishing  settlement. 

AH  this  while  the  Bishop  has  laboured  devotedly,  with  Mrs.  Ridley,  for  the 
si)irilual  and  material  welfare  of  tlie  Indians  under  his  immediate  charge,  in 
addition  to  the  supcrintciulence  of  tho  rest  of  the  Diocese.  In  particular,  con- 
siderable portions  of  Scripture  have  been  translated  into  the  Tsimshean  language, 
which  had  never  been  attempted  l)cfore.  At  his  first  Diocesan  Conference, 
held  in  August,  1893,  the  Bishop  thus  reviewed  tiie  progress  made: — "Since 
1879  the  clergy  have  increased  from  three,  including  myself,  to  twelve.  Now 
we  have  also  three  lady  missionaries  liesides  tho  wives  of  the  clergy,  one 
medical  missionary,  one  European  lay  sclioolmaster,  one  honorary  European 
lay  reader,  two  native  schooluiistresses,  six  native  catechists,  and  an  honoraiy 
Becent  band  of  sunuin'r  preachers.     In  1879  the  Christians  of  our  com- 

Frogreas.  nuinion  nunibeied  about  G9l),  settled  at  Metlakahtla  and  on  the 
Naas.  Of  these  about  GOO  were  led  away  by  Mr.  Duncan  in  1887 
from  their  homes  to  Alaska,  about  70  miles  to  the  north-west,  where  they 
have  now  lived  long  enough  to  realize  how  grievously  they  were  misguided. 
Annually  the  majority  of  them  return,  and  during  tho  summer  at  tlie 
salmon  canneries  attend  almo.st  exclusively  our  services,  in  which  some  of 
them  hajipily  take  part.  They  also  receive  tho  benefit  of  our  Medical 
Mission  ;  send  their  children  to  our  day-schools,  where  alone  they  ever  have 
an  opportunity  of  learning  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue  ;  and 
also  bring  their  infants  for  baptism,  because  no  Sacrament  is  ministered  to 
them  in  their  unhappy  exile.  If  we  deduct  these  from  the  690,  our  re- 
mainder, a  small  company,  stigmatized  at  the  time  of  the  schism  as  the  least 
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worthy  of  the  Christian  name,  will  be  found  to  have  increased  to  1064,  or 
7G  per  annum  for  the  whole  period ;  but  the  increase  has  been  chiefly  since 
the  secession.  A  large  number  also  have,  during  the  last  fourteen  yearsj 
been  won  for  Christ  and  called  to  eternal  rest.  We  no  longer  count  them, 
but  those  of  them  with  the  Lord  He  still  numbers  among  the  living." 

Five-sixths  of  the  Indian  Christians  connected  with  the  Mission  are  found 
away  from  Metlakahtla,  at  the  outlying  stations  on  the  Naas  and  Skeena 
Rivers  and  on  the  islands  off  the  main  land.  Of  these  stations  a  brief  account 
must  now  be  given. 

In  1864  a  Mission  was  begun  on  the  Naas  River  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Doolan, 
„       p.  and  after  a  time  some  fifty  Indians  of  the  Nishkah  tribe  having 

Naas  iver.  ^^^^^^  influenced  to  abandon  heathen  customs  and  put  themselves 
under  Christain  instruction,  a  small  settlement  similar  to  Metlakahtla  was 
established  at  Kinculith.  This  work  was  carried  on  for  some  years  by  the  Rev. 
R.Tomlinson.who  subsequently  joined  Mr.  Duncan  in  seceding  from  the  Society. 
The  station  has  been  a  difficult  one,  owing,  among  other  causes,  to  the  advent  of 
a  Canadian  Methodist  Mission  ;  but  the  Indians  up  the  river  have  been  evan- 
gelized, and  many  hundreds  baptized.  A  disastrous  fire  in  1893  destroyed  the 
village,  including  a  new  church  which  the  Indians  had  built  in  1891.  At  the 
head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Naas  stands  the  interesting  Mission  station  of 
Aiijamh,  founded  in  1884  by  Mr.  (n  -w  Rev.)  McCulIagli,  who  has  laboured 
there  with  much  energy  ever  since. 

The  Skeena  River  is  the  principal  water  highway  into  the  interior.  Bishop 
Ridley  occupied  Hazelton,  an  important  ])ost  at  tlie  forks  of  the 
Skeena  Eiver.  ^.^^^^.^  jgQ  ^^^jj^^  j^.^^^^^  ^j^^  mouth,  in  1880,  and  gatliered  some  in- 
teresting converts  from  the  Kitikshean  Indians ;  and  other  missionaries  have 
carried  on  the  work— latterly,  the  Rev.  John  Field,  formerly  of  West  Africa, 
and  afterwards  of  Ceylon.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena,  in  a  wild  and  ex- 
])osed  situation,  is  a  place  called  Kitlan,  which  was  visited  in  1879  by  Admiral 
Prevost,  and  there  were  a  few  converts  before  188;").  But  in  that  year  the 
cliief,  Sheuksh,  destroyed  the  church  and  forbade  Christians  from  visiting  his 
people.  The  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  T.  Stephenson  during  an  epidemic  of 
influenza  in  1891  were  the  means  of  effecting  a  change  in  Sheuksh,  who  was 
baptized  in  1893,  and  many  of  his  tribe  at  once  became  inquirers. 

Queen  Charlotte's  Islands  arc  inhabited  by  the  Hydahs,  the  finest  and 
the  fiercest  tribe  on  the  North  Pacific  coast.  On-  the  northern 
coast  of  the  northern  island  of  the  group  is  the  chief  trading-post, 
Maxsett ;  and  here  the  Rev.  W.  H.  CoUison  landed  in  1876,  and 
began  what  seemed  a  most  unpromising  Mission.  A  remarkable 
work  was  done,  which  is  now  being  carried  forward  by  the  Rev.  J.  11.  Keen. 
Hundreds  of  Hydahs,  once  the  terror  of  the  coast,  have  been  baptized ;  and 
savage  customs  are  almost  entirely  abandoned. 

The  Kwagutl  Indians  inhabit  the  northern  part  of  A''ancouver's  Island 
,  and  the  adjacent  small  islands,  and  are  thus  for  distant  (300 
IsUnd*'*'^''  miles  south)  from  Metlakahtla,  and  not  within  the  geographical 
limits  of  the  Diocese  of  Caledonia  at  all.  But,  by  arrangement 
with  the  Bishop  of  Columbia,  the  CM  S.  Mission  to  this  tribe  is,  like  the  rest 
of  the  Society's  work  on  the  coast,  superintended  by  Bishop  Ridley.  It  was 
begun  in  1878  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Hall  (one  of  the  missionaries  sent  out,  as 
above-mentioned,  to  be  pastor  at  ^letlakahtla,  but  then  induced  to  go  else- 
where) ;  and  ho  has  laboured  there  ever  since.  The  station  was  for  some 
years  at  Fort  Rupert,  on  Vancouver's  Island  ;  but  in  1881  it  was  removed  to 
Alert  Bill/,  on  one  of  the  small  islets  in  the  narrow  channel  between  Van- 
couver and  the  mainland.  Mr.  llall  has  reduced  the  Kwagutl  language  to 
writing,  and  translated  portions  of  the  New  Testament  into  it ;  but  the 
number  of  Kwagutl  converts  has  been  small,  and  in  this  respect  the 
Mission  has  differed  from  those  among  the  Tsimsheans  and  Hydaln. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL   T.VIiLES. 

Ecclesiadical  Province  of  Bujicrt'ii  Land. 

1S(1,-. 


—Rev.  John  AVest,  appointed  Chaplain  to 
Uuiliron's   Day  Go. 

.— Rtached  Red  Hivcr,  October  1 1th. 

,— Henry  Hudd  and  ,Iohn  Hopu  bajitizcd. 
The  first  church  opened  nt  Rod  River. 

—West  returned  homo.  RfV.  D.  Jone.s  ap- 
pointed and  reao'iad  Rod  River. 

—Rev.  W.  and  Mrs.  Cockran  arrived  from 
England.  The  first  Indian  communi- 
cant received.  The  second  church 
opened  at  Red  River. 

—August  I'nd  ;  IjaptisniH  ti  this  date,  2.110. 

—Henry  Rudd  occiifiied  fu-nborliiud. 

— Rev.  A.  and  Mrs.  Ciiwlcy  joined  the  Mis- 
sion. 

—The  Hishop  of  Montreal  viKltcd  Red  River 
and  eontlrmcd  SltS  per.-;onH. 
Rev.    .las    and    Mrs.    Hunter   arrived  at 

Cumliorl'ind  station. 
Fairford    Missi  ,n   occupied    b3'  Rov.     A. 
Cowley. 

—Bishop  Anderson  consecrated. 

—Rev.  R.  and  Mrs.  Hunt  arrived  at  Lao  la 
Rouge.  Mr.  Henry  liuid,  native  jate- 
chist,  ordained. 

—Mr.  J.  Kordcu  arrived  at  Moolo  Fac- 
tory. 

—Bishop  Anderson  visited  .Moose  Factory, 
and  ordained  Mr.  Hordon. 
Orilinaliou  olRov.  1{.  Mai'doualil. 

— ni^ho|i  Anderson  vi-iteil  Cuniberlaud  and 
Riiglish  River. 

-His  second  visit  to  Mooso  an  1  .\tbauy. 

-Rev.  .T.  Hunter  aiipnintod  .Vrchdeacjn ; 
his  .journey  to  the  Mackonzii'  River. 

-The  whole  Ribh;  primed  in  the  free  Inn- 
t'Uage,  syllabic  charactois. 
Rev.  W.  W.  Kirkhy  crosseil  the  northern 
spurs    of  the   Rjcky   Mountains,    and 
began  the  Tukuiln  Mission. 
■BlBhop  .-Vnderson  resigned. 


Dr.  Machray  appointed  second  Bishop  o 

Runort's  Land. 
Rev.'W.  0.  Hoinpas  joined  the  Mackenzie 

River  Mission. 
Death  of  Rev.  W.  Cockran. 

I860.— Red  River  Insurrection.  Christian  Indians 
remainol  loyal.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's 
pjxpedition. 

1870.— Red  River  annexed  to  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Province  of  Manitoba  formed, 
with  Winnipeg  as  its  capital. 

1872.— Original  Diocese  of  Rupert's  Land  divided 
into  the  lour  Dioceses  of  Rupert's  Land, 
Moosonee  (Dr.  Ilcrden),  Saskatchewan 
(Dr.  -McLean)  and  Atlmbaica  (Dr. 
Homnr.s) 

1871. — Rainy  Lake  Mission  begun. 

I8"fl.— Kskinio  .Mission  on  the  east  side  of  Hud- 
son's Bay  begun  by  Mr.  I'eck. 

1880.— niackfoot  Mission  hegnn. 

188;?. — The  Diocese  of  Mackenzie  River  separated 
from  Athabasca,  Dr.  Riciiard  Young 
being  consecrated  to  Athabasca. 

1884.— Tho  Diocese  of  Qn'.Vpiielle  formed  (Dr. 
Anson  consecrated  Ui-hop). 

18S5.— Insurrection  of  French  half-breeds  in 
Saskatoliewan.  Christian  Indiana  re- 
mained loval. 

1886.— Death  of  Hishop  McLean  of  Saskatche- 
wan.   Dr.  I'inkhain  succeed*  him. 

1887.— Tlio  Dioci'se  of  Saskatchewan  further  sub- 
divided into  Saskatchewan  andCalgarj- 
Doath  of  Archdn.  Cowley. 

18)1.— Diooc-^c  of  Selkirk  taken  out  of  Mackenzie 
River,      liishop    Reeve   consecrated  to 
Mackenzie  River 
liishop  Hum  fuccoeds  Dr.  Anson. 

180;t.— Bishop  HoMleu  died  .lanuary  li. 
Siiceooded  by  liisho))  Ncn-nham. 
Two    Canaciiau    Archbishoprics  created 
.September. 

1895.— Bishop  Nownham  vi.site(I  Churohill. 


Brifinh  Cohimhia. 


HuB —Captain  Prevost  brought  before   C.M.S. 

the  needs  of  tlie  Ind'aus. 
Mr,  Duncan  landed  at  Fort  Simpson, 
Hritish  Cohimbia  Colony  forme'!. 
Tiisiioiiiic  of  Columbia  estiililished. 
First  Baptisms  of  T.-iuisnean  lunians. 
Indian  settlement  of  Metlakalitia  eotab- 

lislied. 
1803.- Viiit    f  the  Bishop  of  Columbia  to  Metla- 

liahtla.    More  baptisms. 
Mission  begun  ou  Naas  llivar. 
Rev.  W.  b  Collis(;n  began  woik  on  Queen 

Cbhrloitc's  Inianas. 


1857. 
1  !<.-)■«. 
1851). 
H'l. 
H62. 


18fll. 
1876. 


IS'-i. 
1870, 

18sl), 

IhNl 
1-Sl 
1885. 

18s7, 
181):) 


— Kwagu-.l   Mission  lie^uri   by    Rjv,   A.    J. 

Hal,. 
—Rev.  W.  Hiiiley  consecrated  Bishop  of  Gala 

donia. 
— Bishoii  Rid'ey  occupied  Hazelton. 
— Si"oes-io^i  of  .Mr.  Dunciin. 
--.Mission  c-ta  ,1  sued  at  Aiyansh. 
— tienrl  Touch  siid  l{ev.  W.  li.  Blackett 

st-nr  oy  C. U.S.  to  report  on  .Metlakabila 

dillleul  les 
—Mr.  Duncan  r<  moved  his  Indians  to  nitbin 

U.S.  terr.tory, 
—First  Diocutan  Conference. 


Statistics,  1894. — C.M.S.  Missions  in  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Rijpebt'.s  Land  Dioci.se. — European  IMissiouaries  :  Clergy,  2;  "^.ay,  1;  Wives,  1. 
Natiyos:  Clergy,  lijj  Lay  Agpiite,  Male  and  Funiale,  9  ;  Native  Clinstiaii  Adherontf, 
3385;  Native  Communicants,  003.     ScHooIb,  23;  Scliolars,  71',*. 

Moo.soNEK  Dioi  E.sE.  —  European  Missionurios ;  Clergy,  4;  Lay,  1;  Wives,  3. 
Natives:  Clergy,.");  Lay  Agents,  .Mali' ami  Female,  13  ;  Native  Christian  ArtherentB, 
4010;  Communicants,  545.     Schools,  10;   Scholars,  410. 

Saskatchewan  and  Calgaiiy  Dioce«i;s. — European  Missionaries  :  Clergy,  5  ;  Wives 
3.  Natives:  Clergy,  11;  Lay  Agents,  Walu  and  Female,  12;  Native  Christian 
Adherents,  3351  i  Native  t'ommunicants,  833.     Schoi.ls,  27 ;  Scholars,  (i88. 

Athabasca  Diocese. — European  Missionaries:  Clergy,  G;  Lay,  1;  Wives,  4. 
Natives:  Clergy,!;  Ni-tivo  Christian  Adherents,  202;  Native  Communicants,  73. 
Schools,  3  ;  Scholars,  57. 

Mackenzie  Kiveb  Diocese. — European  Missionaries:  Clergy,  5  ;  Wives,  3.  Natives  : 
Clergy,  2;  Lay  Agents,  Malo  and  Ft  male,  h;  Native  CfariKiiau  Adherents,  815; 
Native  Communicants,  142.    Schools,'!;  Scholars,  100, 

Selkirk  Diockse, — European  Missionaries:  Clergy,  4;  Wives,  4.  Natives;  Lay 
Agents,  Male,  9;  Native  Christian  Adherents,  1000;  Native  Communicants,  lOO. 
Schools,  3  ;  Scholars,  89. 

Caledonia    Diockse. — European    Missionaries:    Clergy,  9;    Lay,  2;    Wives,  11; 
Ladie?,  4.    Natives:  Lay  Agents,   .Male  and  F''m;»le,  8;   Native  Christian  Adherents 
118i;  Cominnnicants,  197.     Schools,  11;  Scliolprs,  399, 
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.     121 

Pora  Ismail  Khan . 

.     128 

Provinces  of 

.     113 

Andul      .... 

.     lb 

DeraJHt,  The   . 

.     12.S 

—  . South      . 

.     127 

At)K-Iong 

.     1M8 

Deshima  . 

.     20fl 

—    Western  . 

.     1.30 

AnUBiea 

.     185 

Dharmpur      . 

.   lie 

Iseyin 

.        .      87 

AimBeld 

.     lit) 

Diuari      . 

.     120 

IshaKKa  . 

.       37 

Antanacarivo 

.     100 

Dodandnwa    . 

.     100 

Islington         ■ 

.     22S 

Arabia    .... 

.       73 

Dohnavur 

.     118 

Aroloya  .... 

.       Sll 

DammaKUdem 

.     144 

Arawiml  Forest    . 

.       6U 

Jkmjlltvk       .       . 

.        .     110 

Af'aba      .... 

.       ■1) 

Kbuti  Who      . 

.      SO 

.laffa 

.      75 

AtbabsBcn,  Dioces]  of  . 

.     224 

Kbute  Meta     . 

.      .10 

JaflTna 

.     Ifl4,  187 

AuranKabiid   .       . 

.     131 

Kdycn^udi 

.     150 

JumalpuT 
Janiliala  . 

.     lU 

Ayodbya.       , 

.     118 

Ekiti  Country"        '. 

.      70 

.     I2t 

38 

.lapan 

.     197 

Ellure      . 

.     144 

Jaunpur  . 

.     118 

BlDAOKT.          . 

.       30 

Krnakolum     . 

.     162 

Jerusalem 

.       75 

Uaddegama    . 

164,  108 

.Tilore 

61 

Bahawa  .... 

.     113 

Jalfa 

.      79 

Bahrwal-Atari 

124,  126 

Fairfobd        ,        , 

.     221,222 

Juuir 

.    136 

Banna    .... 

.     IJH 

Faizabad 

.     118 

Baroda    .... 

.     130 

Paji 

.       39 

Buabaratpnr  . 

.     110 

Kalaba    . 

.       20 

Kadacbapusak     . 

.     14<) 

Basil       .... 

.     110 

Port  Chipewyan    . 

.     225 

Kagel 

.       65 

Batala     .... 

124,  126 

Fort  Diinvegan      . 

.     225 

Kagoshima     . 

.     200 

Benares  .... 

.     115 

Port  GeofKe   .        . 

.     22) 

Kaitaia    . 

.     212 

Bengal    .... 

.     107 

Fort  Maclood 

.     224 

Kandy     .       .        .     U 

2,  101,  100 

Bezwada. 

.     11-1 

Fort  McPhersoa     . 

225,  220 

Kangra   . 

.     120 

Bhagava 
BhaKUlpur 

.     113 

Port  Norman 

.     220 

Karachi  . 

.     120 

.     Ii2 

Fort  Hae 

.     220 

Kaxbmir 

.     120 

Bida        .... 

.       44 

Fort,  Resolution     ■ 

.     22^ 

Kiifr-Yusif     . 

.       75 

Blr-Zeit  .... 

.       75 

Fort  Simpson 

225,  226 

Kenia,  Mount 

.       48 

Black  foot  Croesing 

.     224 

Fort  Vermilion 

.    2ir, 

Kcrak      . 

.       75 

Black  Town    . 

.     13» 

Prere  Town     . 

.      40,  135 

Kbaudesh       . 

.     135 

Bombay  Presidency     . 

.     130 

Fuh-Chow      .        .     17 

2,  181,  186 

Kherwara 

.     120 

-       Ciiy.       .       . 

.     113 

Puh-Kien,  Province  of 

.     186 

Kiddcrpore     •        . 
Kicn-Niug 

.     110 

Bonhugli 

.     11' 

Fuh-Ning 

181,  188 

181,  180 

Boijny     .... 

.       43 

Fukuoka 

.     2l'0 

Kieii-Yang      . 

181,    lN» 

Brass       .... 

42 

Fukuyama 

.     205 

Kilima  Niaro,  Mount 

48,  61 

Breadfruit 

.       39 

Kilindiui 

.       60 

Brindabaa 

.     119 

Kinoilith 

.     231 

British  Columbia  . 

.     2:^6 

Oali.e  Faci  . 

.     106 

Kioto 

.     197 

Bulandshabr  , 

.     119 

Qambier 

.       29 

Kirman  .... 

.       70 

Buldina. 

.     138 

Qaza 

.      76 

Kisokwe. 

.      64 

Bulingungo  Island 

.       CO 

Gbebe     .       .       .       . 

42,  43 

Kitlan     .... 

.     231 

Burdwan 

.     110 

Gifu 

.     206 

Kitunzi,  Province  of 

.      03 

Busoga   .... 

.       ft 

Qisbome 

.     218 

Kiu-Kiang 

.     172 

Bnxton    .... 

.     221 

Goa          .        .        .        . 

.     131 

Kiu-Shia,  Island  of 

.     200 

Godda      . 

.     113 

Koki        .... 

.       62 

Gorakbpur      . 

.     Ill 

Kolhnpur 

.     131 

Cajbo      .... 

.      72 

Great  Whale  River 

.     223 

Kopay     .... 

.     107 

—     Old 

.      72 

Gujarat   .       , 

.     130 

Koigur    .... 

123,  120 

Calcutta. 

.     108 

Krishnagar  D.strtct     . 

.     Ill 

Caledonia,  Diocese  of   . 

.     229 

Ku-Cheug       .        .     17 

:t,  181,  188 

Caundo,  Dumiiiion  of    . 

.     220 

KiirA 

.       75 

KUiJiiiiKiiiett    . 

.     IH 

Canton    .... 

17-f,  185 

Hakodate 

198,  206 

Kumamoto     , 

.     200 

,    Cej  Ion    .... 

.     161 

Uamada  . 

.     205 

Kunnankulam 

.     165 

Chefoo     .... 

.     172 

Hang-Chow    .        .      17 

3,  181, 194 

Kuruncgula    . 

.     167 

Cbeb-Klang,  Province  of 

.     192 

Hankow  .        .        .        , 

.     172 

Kushiro  . 

.     2  7 

Chen-fu. 

.      195 

Hay  River 

.     226 

Kwang-Si,  Provinre  of 

.     183 

China      .... 

.     109 

Uazleton 

.     231 

Kwang-Tung,  Province 

-     Mid     . 

.     191 

Herschel  Island     . 

.     226 

of      .       .        . 

17.',  183 

Cliiu-kiaug     .       , 

.     172 

Uing-Hwa      , 

191,  100 

Kyagwe  . 

. 

. 

.       6'i 

rta« 

198 

lis 

H<6 

189 

2flS 

17i,  IHl 

lH-< 

131,   111 

129 

87 

178 

t2,  41 

37 

37 

no 

17,  3-J 

3S 

81 

iitra 

1 

113 

127 

130 

37 

87 

121 

110 

75 

le 

*,  167 

lU 

12t 

197 

ua 

75 

61 

79 

136 

144 

65 

200 

H» 

2,10 

1,100 

120 

129 

120 

7S 

4H 

75 

135 

120 

no 

IS 

,  IHO 

18 

,  1«U 

18,  51 

50 

231 

107 

79 

64 

231 

02 

172 

206 

62 

131 

107 

12: 

,  120 

111 

3,18 

1,188 

14^1 

206 

165 

167 

2  7 
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r*o« 

rAOK 

1kU» 

L«r  It  Roiini 

,     222 

OkriWa    . 

.      42 

Shikdkn,  Uland  of 

.    200 

I-iin  St'ul 

.     222 

OiiltHha  .        .        , 

4i 

HUraa     . 

.       JO 

I.a<lakh   .... 

.     127 

Uotaoamimd  , 

.     Itt 

Hi-Ouuun,  Province  of  .        ,    173, 

IjiunH       .... 

.     :i8 

Opoillii    . 

.     217 

181,  196 

Lahore 

.     12f> 

OMika      . 

108,  2' '6 

Sierra  Leono  .       . 

.       30 

Lahul       . 

.     127 

0-arnaro , 

.       43 

HiRra      .       ,       . 

,     116 

IianHdnwn*     . 

.     222 

nBidHiio  .... 

.       37 

Hlula      . 

.      120 

La  I'loiro'a  Houro 

225,  )i2il 

Oi-nHburgh  Hoaie . 

.     223 

Bingo,  ProvlnOJot 

.       02 

La  I'rnirlo       . 

.     221 

OtHki           .            .            . 

213,214 

l»in-Tu      . 

.     IMS 

LeHMcr  HIavo  Lake 

.     22."> 

Oiidb 

.     117 

Hkoena  River. 

.     231 

L'uriK-Koug    .        ■ 
Lnkoja     . 

.     1H7 

O.ramada        . 

.     20 

Smyrna  .        , 

.        .      «7 

88,41 

Oyo  . 

37,  ;w 

Huo-Chow        ,        , 

.     173 

Lonif  8nu  t 

.     222 

Srinaxar 

.     120 

Lo-Nifwonif    . 

181,  1H7 

Stanley   . 

.     222 

Loo-Choo  UlanUH  , 

.     2<MI 

PAXnoi  .       .       .     1> 

2,  181,  ISH 

Slurnimr. 
Strivilliputhnr 

.     116 

Lii  ..now 

.    n; 

P..lanionttab   . 

.     H6,  161 

.     UO 

LyUd        .        . 

.     7ri 

I'alBntine 

74 

Buakin     . 

.      73 

rallam    . 

.     l.U 

Sukkiir    . 

.      120 

I'aue  vi*oi 

.     118 

Sultanwind 

.     124 

MAOKiirzti  RiviB,  riocese 

rappenburg,  Rock  of 

.     201 

SuviHO'hapu  am    . 

.     148,   150 

of. 

.     226 

Pcol  River 

.     220 

Bwatow  , 

.     172 

MiidapHHciir    . 

.     IfO 

I'orula      .        , 

.       77 

Syift        .        ,        . 

.       08 

MitdrSB  Presidency 

.     137 

Peshawar 

.     127 

Uity  . 

.    i:iH 

I'liid  Padan  Khan 

.     128 

Mahi<        .        . 

.    if.ii 

I'lnitori   . 

.     207 

T'Ai-Cnow 

.     141 

Mali'gaon 

.    i:i6 

IMhIkbuco 

.     150 

Tni-wau   .        . 

.     172 

Miimii(>ia 

.       61 

I'oona 

.     135 

Takao      . 

.     172 

Atnndia    , 

.     120 

P.irt  Lokkoh  . 

.       29 

Taljhari  . 

.     112 

Marplia    . 

.     120 

Praslin    . 

.     150 

Tanuauyika,  Lul^u 
Tank 

.      53 

Maii!<ett    , 

.     231 

Punjab  and  Siiidh 

.     1?1 

.     128 

MiiHulipatam  . 

.     141 

Puriri      , 

.     2i3 

Tarn  Taran    . 

.     124,  125 

Mnthuye  . 

.     !Ti5 

Tauranga 

.     212 

Matira     . 

.     IIH 

To  Ante  . 

.     218 

MaiiiitiuB 

.     157 

.      7:l 

148,  IM 

QtrAppRMF,  rinoPBe  o 

r       .    224 

Telugu  Country 

.     141 

Mecca      . 
Mciitfiianapuraiu   . 

Queen  Cba  lotto'a  IiilandH 

220.  211 

Tai-Chow 
Thakurpukur. 

.    104 

.   no 

Menifo     , 
Muilakahtla    . 

60,  02 
.     2  H 

Quotta     . 
Quiah       ,       . 
Quiloa      •       •       • 

.     12H 
20 

Tiontcin  . 
Tinnovolly  DiBtrlct 

.    173 
.     1 15 

Mieucheo 

11  ien-Chuh      . 

.     lin 
.      lO'i 

.        .     162 

—          Town    . 
Tokat 

.    16U 
.      70 

Mirat 

.   no 

Tiikio 

IHH,  205,  208 

Miiyara  . 

.       02 

Pahai       .        •        . 

48,  61 

Tokushima      . 

.     200 

Mombasa 
Mouse  Fort     . 

47 
,     22:t 

Haghavapuram      . 
Kajputuna 
Raiiiallah        . 

.     141 
.     114,  120 

Toro. 
Touchwood  Hills    . 

.       62 
.      221,224 

Woosonee,  Dioi  -jse  uf 

.     223 

.      76 

Tran(|uebar     . 

.       97,  137 

MoBhi 

51 

llamleh    . 

75 

Travancore     . 

.     151 

llpwapwa 
MaalalA   . 

54 
.       66 

Kampart  House 
Uai  aghat 

.     2.0 
.     Ill 

Trovandruin  . 
Trichur  . 

.      l.VJ,  158 
.      152,  166 

MiiirHbad 
MuUan     , 
Muiiiia'M  , 
Mundnkayam 
Miucat,    . 

.     1  7 
.     120 

.     155 
74,  123 

lied  Uiver  Set  leoiuul 
Uogent     . 
Kio  I'ongaN     . 
Koiiiguea 
llolorua  . 
Kubnga   . 
Iluiiert'H  Hotwe 

.     2.1 
.       32 
.       21) 
.     150 
.     212 
611 
.     223 

Tsz'-k'i    . 

UOAIfDA  .          , 

Usambiro 

Uyul        .        .        . 

.     193 

63,  65 

55,  59 

.        .      64 

Kaas  Ritib    .        . 

.     231 

KupertB  Land,  Diocoae 

Of    .     222 

Vawcouvkh  Iblawd 

.    227,  231 

NHhtuUH  . 

.       75 

Kuwenzori,  Mount 

.       40 

Victoria   . 

.     181 

NaKasaki 

lOH,  206 

Victoria  Nyanza     . 

40,  52 

NaRoya  . 

.     206 

Nallur     . 

.     14H 

StOA 

.     208 

Nang-Wa-kau 
Napier     . 
Narowal , 

ISl,  11-9 
.     218 

Siigalla    . 
St.  Pftur's      . 

.       61 

.     222 

Waiapu    .        • 
Waimato  . 

.    21,1,218 
.     213 

.     124 

Salt 

.      76 

Wan-Chow 

.     172 

Na-ik      . 

49,  134 

Santirajpnr    . 

.     HI 

Wanganui  River 

.     217 

Nagoa 

.      65 

SaakH*"hewau  and  Cal 

vary, 

Watadzu . 

.     205 

Nazareth 

.       75 

Diocese  of    . 

■       I    224 

Wellington      . 

.     2  0 

Nelloro    , 

.     167 

Satthankulam 

.     148 

Wliantiuroa     . 

.    212 

Nepowewin 

.    221 

Mcanterhury  . 

.    222 

White  Fish  Lake    . 

.     223 

New  Calabar  . 

42 

Socundra 

.     118 

Wuhu 

.     173 

New-Cbang    . 

.     172 

Selkirk    . 

.     220 

Wu-Sueh 

.     173 

Now  /ealaad  . 

.     210 

—      Diocese  of  . 

.     220 

Niigata    . 

Niijgpo  ...      17 

IH-I,  200 
2,  181,  11-2 

Serampi  re      . 
Setie  UlandB   . 

.       08 
.      62 

Ys-r-PiKO 

Yezd 

Yezo,  IsU.nd  of 

Yokohama 

Yougro    .        , 

York  Factory . 

Yoruba  Country    . 

.     180 
.       JO 
.     206 
.     108 
.       28 
.     223 
.      85 

Ning-Taik 

Obotbi    .        .        . 
Ode  Ondo 
Ugbomosho    . 

.    187 

.      43 
.      S7 
.      37 

Sovon  8tar.s  Bridge 
SeychelleB  iBlaads 
Shaftesbury   . 
Shanghai         .        ,      1 
bhaou-Huig    . 
Shuran))ar      . 

.         .     ll-O 

.   leo 

.     226 
"2,  180,  191 
.     181,  104 

.     131 

Ogbonoiua 
Okinawa , 

43 

Sherbro  . 

.       29 

.      2tM 

Hhih-ta'uen  Uaieu 

.     lOi 

Zarzibab        .       . 

.       .     45 

^!1 
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